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BY  JULIAN  HAWTHOBNE. 


HiSTOBT  repeats  itself,  but  on  new  planes.  Often,  a  sym- 
bol appears  in  one  age,  and  the  spirit  of  which  it  is  the  ex-» 
pression  is  revealed  in  another.  Each  answers  the  need  of 
its  own  time.  From  the  creative  standpoint,  which  is  out 
of  time,  spirit  and  symbol  are  one ;  but  to  us,  who  see  things 
successively,  they  seem  as  prior  and  posterior. 

If  this  be  so,  it  should  be  possible  for  a  thoughtful  and  be- 
lieving mind  in  some  measure  to  forecast  the  future  from  the 
record  of  the  past.  No  doubt,  past  and  present  contain  tlie 
germs  of  all  that  is  to  be,  were  the  analyst  omniscient.  But 
it  needs  not  omniscience  roughly  to  body-foith  the  contours 
of  coming  events.  It  is  done  daily,  on  a  smaller  or  laiger 
scale,  with  more  or  less  plausibility.  All  theories  are 
grounded  in  this  principle.  And  it  is  noticeable  that^  at 
this  moment,  such  tentative  prophesies  are  more  than  fre- 
quent, and  more  comprehensive  than  usual  in  their  scope. 

The  condition  of  mankind,  during  the  last  quarter  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  bore  some  curious  analogies  to  its  state  at 
present.  A  certain  stage  or  epoch  of  human  life  seemed  to 
have  run  its  course  and  come  to  a  stop.  The  impulses  which 
had  stalled  it  were  exhausted.  In  the  political  field,  feud- 
alism, originally  beneficent,  had  become  tyrannous  and  stif- 
ling; and  monarchy,  at  first  an  austere  necessity,  had  grown 
to  be,  beyond  measure,  aiTOgant,  selfish,  and  luxurious.  In 
science,  the  old  methods  had  proved  themselves  puerile  and 
inefficient,  and  the  leading  scientists  were  magicians  and 
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witches ;  in  literature,  no  poet  had  arisen  worthy  to  strike 
the  lyre  that  Chaucer  tuned  to  music.  As  for  religion,  the 
corruptions  of  the  papacy,  and  the  corresponding  degradation 
of  the  monasteries  and  of  the  priesthood  generally,  had 
brought  it  down  from  a  region  of  sublime  and  self-abnega- 
ting faith,  to  a  commodity  for  raising  money,  and  a  cloak  to 
hide  profligacy.  Martin  Luther  was  still  in  the  womb  of 
the  future ;  and  so  were  Shakespeare,  Bacon,  Galileo,  Des- 
cartes, and  Oliver  Cromwell.  Pessimists  were  declaring, 
according  to  their  invariable  custom,  that  what  was  bad 
would  get  worse,  and  that  what  was  good  would  disappear. 
But  there  were,  scattered  here  and  there  throughout  Christen- 
dom, a  number  of  men  of  the  profounder,  optimistic  ten- 
dency, who  saw  in  existing  abuses  but  the  misuse  or 
misapprehension  of  elements  intrinsically  good;  who  knew 
that  evils  bear  in  themselves  the  seeds  of  their  own  extirpa- 
tion; and  who  believed  that  Providence,  far  from  having 
failed  in  its  design  to  secure  the  ultimate  happiness  of  the 
human  race,  was  bringing  the  old  order  of  things  to  a  close 
in  order  to  provide  place  for  something  new  and  higher. 

But  that  obstacle  in  the  way  of  improvement  which  was 
apparently  the  most  immovable,  was  the  geographical  one. 
The  habitable  earth  was  used  up.  Outside  of  Europe  there 
was  nothing,  save  inaccessible  wilderness,  and  barren,  bound- 
less seas.  There  was  nothing  for  the  mass  of  men  to  do,  and 
yet  their  energy  and  desire  were  as  great  as  ever;  there  was 
nowhere  for  them  to  go,  and  yet  they  were  steadily  increas- 
ing in  numbers.  The  Crusades  had  amused  them  for  a 
while,  but  they  were  done  with;  the  plague  had  thinned 
them  out,  and  war  had  helped  the  plague ;  but  the  birth-rate 
was  more  than  a  match  for  both.  A  new  planet,  with  all  the 
fresh  interests  and  possibilities  which  that  would  involve, 
seemed  absolutely  necessary.  But  who  should  erect  a  ladder 
to  the  stars,  or  draw  them  down  from  the  sky  within  man's 
reach?  The  one  indispensable  thing  was  also  the  one  thing 
impossible. 

If,  next  year,  we  were  to  learn  that  some  miraculous  Erics- 
son or  Edison  had  established  a  practicable  route  to  the 
planet  Mars,  and  that  this  neighbor  of  ours  in  the  solar  sys- 
tem was  found  to  be  replete  with  all  the  things  that  we  most 
want  and  can  least  easily  get,  — were  such  news  to  reach  us, 
we  might  comprehend  the  sensation  created  in  the  Europe  of 
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1492,  four  centuries  ago,  when  it  received  the  information 
that  a  certain  Christopher  Columbus  had  discovered  a  brand 
new  continent,  overflowing  with  gold  and  jewels,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  impossible  had  happened.  Our 
globe  was  not  the  petty  sphere  that  it  had  been  assumed  to 
be.  There  was  room  in  it  for  everybody,  and  a  fortune  for 
the  picking  up.  And  all  the  world,  with  Spain  in  the  van, 
prei>ared  to  move  on  El  Dorado.  A  whiff  of  the  fresh  West- 
ern air  blew  in  all  nostrils,  and  re-animated  the  moribund 
body  of  civilization.  The  stimulus  of  Columbus'  ac^hieve- 
ment  was  felt  in  every  condition  of  human  life  and  phase  of 
human  activity.  Mankind  once  more  saw  a  future,  and 
lx)und  up  its  loins  to  take  advantage  of  it.  Literature  felt 
the  electric  touch,  and  blossomed  in  the  unmatched  geniuses 
of  the  Elizabethan  age.  Science  ceased  to  reason  a  priori^ 
and  began  to  investigate  and  classify  facts.  Human  liberty 
began  to  be  conscious  of  thews  and  sinews,  soon  to  l)e  tested 
in  the  struggle  of  the  Netherlantls  against  Philip  II.  of 
Spain,  and,  later,  in  that  of  the  people  of  England  against 
their  own  Charles  Stuart.  Religion  wa«  heard  to  mutter 
something  about  tlie  riglits  of  private  conscience,  and  anon 
the  muttering  took  form  in  the  heroic  protest  of  the  man  of 
Eisleben.  It  w<as  like  the  awakening  in  the  palace  of  the 
Sleeping  Beauty,  in  the  fairy-tale.  Cohiinbus  hud  kissed 
the  lips  of  the  Princess  America,  and  at  once  the  long-pent 
stream  of  old-world  life  djushed  onward  like  a  cataract. 

A  new  world!  Four  hundred  yeai*s  have  passed,  and  the 
New  World  is  less  a  novelty  than  it  wfus.  We  have  In^gun 
to  suspect  that  no  given  number  of  square  miles  of  land,  no 
eloquence  and  sagacnty  of  paper  preambles  and  declarations, 
no  swiftness  of  travel  nor  instantiineousness  of  comnuniica- 
tion,  no  invincibility  of  ironclads  nor  refinement  of  society, 
no  logic  in  religion,  no  gospel  of  |K)litical  economy,  — none 
of  these  and  a  hundred  other  things  will  read  us  the  Kiddle 
of  the  Sphinx.  Non  tali  auxiiio^  nee  defensorlhus  iHtin/  The 
elements  of  true  life  lie  deeper  and  are  simpler.  Once  more, 
it  seems,  we  have  reached  the  limits  of  a  dispensation,  and 
are  halted  by  a  blank  wall.  There  is  no  visible  way  over 
it,  nor  around  it.  We  cannot  stand  still;  still  less  can  we 
turn  back.  What  is  to  happen?  Whiit  happens  when  an 
irresistible  force  encounters  an  impenetrable  barrier? 

Tliat  was  the  question  asked  in  Columbus'   day;  and  he 
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found  an  answer  to  it.  Are  we  to  expect  the  appearance  of 
a  new  Columbus  to  answer  it  again?  To  unimaginative 
minds  it  looks  as  if  there  were  no  career  for  a  new  Colum- 
bus. In  the  first  place,  population  is  increasing  so  fast  that 
soon  even  the  steppes  of  Russia  and  the  western  American 
plains  will  be  overcrowded.  Again,  land,  and  the  control 
of  industries,  are  falling  into  the  possession  of  a  comparative 
handful  of  persons,  to  whom  the  rest  of  the  population  must 
inevitably  become  subject;  or,  should  the  latter  rebel,  the 
ensuing  period  of  chaos  would  be  followed,  at  best,  by  a 
return  of  the  old  conditions.  Religion  is  a  lifeless  letter,  a 
school  of  good-breeding,  a  philosophical  amusement;  the  old 
unreasoning  faith  that  moved  mountains  can  never  revive. 
Science  advances  with  ever  more  and  yet  more  caution,  but 
each. new  step  only  confirms  the  conviction  that  the  really 
commanding  secrets  of  existence  will  forever  elude  discov- 
ery. Literature,  rendered  uncreative  by  the  scientific  influ- 
ence, has  fallen  to  refining  upon  itself,  and  photographing  a 
narrow  conception  of  facts.  The  exhausting  heate  of  Equa- 
torial Africa,  and  the  paralyzing  cold  of  the  Poles,  forbid 
the  hope  of  successful  colonization  of  those  regions.  Social 
life  is  an  elaborate  apeing  of  behavior  which  has  no  root  in 
the  real  impulses  of  the  human  heart;  its  true  underlying 
spirit  is  made  up  of  hatred,  covetousness,  and  self-indul- 
gence. There  are  no  illusions  left  to  us,  no  high,  inspiring 
sentiment.  We  have  reached  our  limit,  and  the  best  thing 
to  be  hoped  for  now  is  some  vast  cataclysmal  event,  which, 
by  destroying  us  out-of-hand,  may  save  us  the  slow  misery 
of  extinction  by  disease,  despair,  and  the  enmity  of  every 
man  against  every  other.  What  Columbus  can  help  us  out 
of  such  a  predicament? 

Such  is  the  refrain  of  the  nineteenth  century  pessimist. 
But,  as  before,  the  sprouting  of  new  thought  and  belief  is 
visible  to  the  attentive  eye  all  over  the  surface  of  the  sordid 
field  of  a  decaying  civilization.  The  time  has  come  when 
the  spirit  of  Columbus'  symbol  shall  avouch  itself,  vindi- 
cating the  patient  purpose  of  Him  who  brings  the  flower 
from  the  seed.  Great  discoveries  come  when  they  are 
needed;  never  too  early  nor  too  late.  When  nothing  else 
will  serve  the  turn,  then,  and  not  till  then,  the  rock  opens, 
and  the  spring  gushes  forth.  Who  that  has  considered  the 
philosophy  of  the  infinitely  great  and  of  the  infinitely  minute 
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can  doubt  the  inexhaustibleness  of  nature?  And  what  is 
nature  but  the  characteristic  echo,  in  sense,  of  the  spirit  of 
man? 

Even  on  the  material  plane,  there  are  numberless  oppor- 
tunities for  the  new  Columbus.  Ever  and  anon  a  canard 
appears  in  a  newspaper,  or  a  romance  is  published,  reporting 
or  describing  some  imaginary  invention  which  is  to  revolu- 
tionize the  economical  situation.  The  problem  of  air-navi- 
gation is  among  the  more  familiar  of  these  suggestions, 
though  by  no  means  the  most  important  of  them.  No  doubt 
we  shall  fly  before  long,  but  that  mode  of  travel  will  be, 
after  all,  nothing  more  than  an  improvement  upon  existing 
means  of  intercommunication.  After  the  principle  has  been 
generally  adopted,  and  the  novelty  has  worn  off,  we  shall  find 
ourselves  not  much  better,  nor  much  worse  off  than  we  were 
before.  Flying  will  be  but  another  illustration  of  the  truth 
that  competition  is  only  intensified  by  the  perfecting  of  its 
instruments.  Men  will  still  be  poor  and  rich,  happy  and 
unhappy,  as  formerly.  If  I  can  go  from  New  York  to  Lon- 
don in  a  day,  instead  of  in  a  week,  so  also  can  those  against 
whom  I  am  competing.  The  idea  that  there  is  any  real  gain 
of  time  is  an  illusion;  the  day  will  still  contain  its  four-and- 
twenty  hours,  and  I  shall,  as  l)efore,  sleep  so  many,  play  so 
many,  and  work  so  many.  Relatively,  my  state  will  he  un- 
changed. 

More  promising  is  the  idea  of  the  transformation  of  matter. 
Science  is  now  nearly  ready  to  affirm  that  siil^st^mces  of  all 
kinds  are  specific  conditions  of  etheric  vortices.  Vibration 
is  the  law  of  existence,  and  if  we  could  control  vibrations, 
we  could  create  substances,  either  directly  from  the  etheric 
base,  or,  mediately,  by  inducing  the  atoms  of  any  given  sub- 
stance so  to  modify  their  mutual  arrangement,  or  characteristic 
vibration,  as  to  produce  another  sulxstance.  It  is  evident 
that  if  this  feat  is  ever  perfonned,  it  must  be  by  some  process 
of  elemental  simplicity,  readily  available  for  every  tyro.  A 
prophet  has  arisen,  during  these  latter  days,  in  Philadel- 
phia, who  somewhat  obscurely  professes  t^>  l)e  on  the  tmck  of 
this  di8C0very\  He  is  commonly  regarded  as  a  charlatan ; 
but  men  cognizant  of  the  latest  advances  of  science  admit 
themselves  unable  to  explain  upon  any  known  principles  the 
effects  he  produces.  It  need  not  be  pointed  out  that  if  Mr. 
Keely,  or  any  one  else,  has  found  a  way  to  metamorphose 
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one  substance  into  another,  the  consequences  to  the  world 
must  be  profound.  Labor  for  one's  daily  bread  will  be  a 
thing  of  the  past,  when  bread  may  be  made  out  of  stones  by 
the  mere  setting-up  of  a  particular  vibration.  The  race  for 
wealth  will  cease,  when  every  one  is  equally  able  to  com- 
mand all  the  resources  of  the  globe.  The  whole  point  of 
view  regarding  the  material  aspects  of  life  will  be  vitally 
altered;  leisure  (so  far  as  necessary  physical  effort  is  con- 
cerned) will  inevitably  be  univereal.  For  when  we  consider 
what  have  been  the  true  motives  of  civilization  and  its 
appurtenances  during  the  greater  part  of  the  historical 
period,  we  find  it  to  be  the  desire  to  better  our  physical  con- 
dition. It  is  commerce  that  has  built  cities,  made  railroads, 
laws,  and  wars,  maintained  the  boundaries  of  nations,  and 
kept  up  the  human  contact  which  we  are  accustomed  to  call 
society.  When  commerce  ceases  —  as  it  will  cease,  when 
there  is  no  longer  any  reason  for  its  existence  —  all  the 
results  of  it  that  we  have  mentioned  will  cease  also.  In 
other  words,  civilization  and  society,  as  we  now  know  them, 
will  disappear.  Human  beings  will  stay  where  they  are 
born,  and  live  as  the  birds  do.  There  will  be  no  work 
except  creative  or  artistic  work,  done  for  the  mere  pleasure 
of  the  doing,  voluntarily.  Society  will  no  longer  be  based 
upon  mutual  rivalries  and  the  gain  of  personal  advantage. 
Science  will  not  be  pursued  on  its  present  lines,  or  for  its 
present  ends;  for  when  the  human  race  has  attained  leisure 
and  the  gratification  of  its  material  wants,  it  would  have  no 
motives  for  further  merely  physical  investigation. 

This  would  seem  to  involve  a  new  kind  of  barbarism. 
And  so,  no  doubt,  it  would,  were  the  discoveries  of  our  Colum- 
bus to  be  limited  to  the  material  plane.  But  it  is  far  more 
probable  that  material  transubstantiation  will  be  merely  the 
corollary  or  accompaniment  of  an  infinitely  more  important 
revelation  and  expansion  in  the  spiritual  sphere.  What  we 
are  to  expect  is  an  awakening  of  the  soul ;  the  re-discovery  and 
re-habilitation  of  the  genuine  and  indestructible  religious  in- 
stinct. Such  a  religious  revival  will  be  something  very 
different  from  what  we  have  hitheito  known  under  that 
name.  It  will  be  a  spontaneous  and  joyful  realization  by 
the  soul  of  its  vital  relations  with  its  Creator.  Ecclesiasti- 
cal forms  and  dogmas  will  vanish,  and  nature  will  be  recog- 
nized as  a  language  whereby  God  converses  with  man.     The 
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interpretation  of  this  language,  based  as  it  is  upon  an  eternal 
and  living  symbolism,  containing  infinite  depths  beyond 
depths  of  meaning,  will  be  a  sufficient  study  and  employ- 
ment for  mankind  forever.  Art  will  receive  an  inconceiv- 
able stimulus,  from  the  recognition  of  its  true  significance 
as  a  re-humanization  of  nature,  and  from  the  perception  of 
its  scope  and  possibilities.  Science  will  become,  in  truth,  the 
handmaid  of  religion,  in  that  it  will  be  devoted  to  reporting 
the  physical  analogies  of  spiritual  truths,  and  following 
them  out  in  their  subtler  details.  Hitherto,  the  progress  of 
science  has  been  slow,  and  subject  to  constant  error  and 
revision,  because  it  would  not  accept  the  inevitable  depend- 
ence of  body  on  soul,  as  of  effect  on  cause.  But  as  soon  as 
physical  research  begins  to  go  hand-in-hand  with  moral  or 
psychical,  it  will  advance  with  a  rapidity  hitherto  unimag- 
ined,  each  assisting  and  classifying  the  other.  The  study  of 
human  nature  will  give  direction  to  the  study  of  the  nature 
that  is  not  human;  and  the  latter  will  illustrate  and  confirm 
the  conclusions  of  the  former.  More  than  half  the  difficul- 
ties of  science  as  now  practised  is  due  to  ignorance  of  what 
to  look  for;  but  when  it  can  refer  at  each  step  to  the  trutlis 
of  the  mind  and  heart,  this  obstacle  will  disappear,  and  cer- 
tainty take  the  place  of  experiment. 

The  attitude  of  men  towards  one  another  will  undergo  a 
corresponding  change.  It  is  already  become  evident  that 
selfishness  is  a  colossal  failure.  Viewed  as  to  its  logical 
results,  it  requires  that  each  individual  should  possess  all 
things  and  all  power.  Hostile  collision  thus  becomes  inevi- 
table, and  more  is  lost  by  it  than  can  ever  be  gained. 
Recent  social  theorists  propose  a  universal  co-operation,  to 
save  the  waste  of  personal  competition.  But  competition 
is  a  wholesome  and  vital  law;  it  is  only  the  direction  of 
it  that  requires  alteration.  When  the  cessation  of  working 
for  one's  livelihood  takes  place,  human  energy  and  love  of 
production  will  not  cease  with  it,  but  will  persist,  and  must 
tind  their  channels.  But  competition  to  outdo  each  in  the 
8er\'ice  of  all  is  free  from  collisions,  and  its  range  is  limit- 
less. Not  to  support  life,  but  to  make  life  more  lovely,  will 
be  the  effort;  and  not  to  make  it  more  lovely  for  one's  self, 
hut  for  one's  neighbor.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  love  of  the 
neighbor  will  be  a  true  act  of  Divine  worship,  since  it  will 
then  be  acknowledged  that  mankind,  though  multiplied  to 
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human  sense,  is  in  essence  one ;  and  that  in  that  universal 
one,  which  can  have  no  self-consciousness,  God  is  present 
or  incarnate.  The  divine  humanity  is  the  only  real  and 
possible  object  of  mortal  adoration,  and  no  genuine  senti- 
ment of  human  brotherhood  is  conceivable  apart  from  its 
recognition.  But,  with  it,  the  stature  of  our  common  man- 
hood will  grow  towards  the  celestial. 

Obviously,  with  thoughts  and  pursuits  of  this  calibre  to 
engage  our  attention,  we  shall  be  very  far  from  regretting 
those  which  harass  and  enslave  us  to-day.  Leaving  out  of 
account  the  extension  of  psychical  faculties,  which  will 
enable  the  antipodes  to  commune  together  at  will,  and  even 
give  us  the  means  of  conversing  with  the  inhabitants  of 
other  planets,  and  which  will  so  simplify  and  deepen  lan- 
guage that  audible  speech,  other  than  the  musical  sounds 
indicative  of  emotion,  will  be  regarded  as  a  comic  and 
clumsy  archaism, — apart  from  all  this,  the  fathomless  riches 
of  wisdom  to  be  gathered  from  the  commonest  daily  objects 
and  outwardly  most  trivial  occurrences,  will  put  an  end  to 
all  craving  for  merely  physical  change  of  place  and  excite- 
ment. Gradually  the  human  race  will  become  stationary, 
each  family  occupying  its  own  place,  and  living  in  patri- 
archal simplicity,  though  endowed  with  power  and  wisdom 
that  we  should  now  consider  god-like.  The  sons  and 
daughters  will  go  forth  whither  youthful  love  calls  them ; 
but,  with  the  perfecting  of  society,  those  whose  spiritual 
sympathies  are  closest  will  never  be  spatially  remote;  lovers 
will  not  then,  as  now,  seek  one  another  in  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  and  probably  miss  one  another  after  all.  Each 
member  of  the  great  community  will  spontaneously  enlist 
himself  in  the  service  of  that  use  which  he  is  best  qualified 
to  promote;  and,  as  in  the  human  body,  all  the  various 
parts,  in  fulfilling  their  function,  will  serve  one  another  and 
the  whole. 

^  Perhaps  the  most  legitimately  interesting  phase  of  this 
speculation  relates  to  the  future  of  these  qualities  and  in- 
stincts in  human  nature  which  we  now  call  evil  and  vicious. 
Since  these  qualities  are  innate,  they  can  never  be  eradi- 
cated, nor  even  modified  in  intensity  or  activity.  They 
belong  with  us,  nay,  they  are  all  there  is  of  us,  and  with 
their  disappearance,  we  ourselves  should  disappear.  Are 
we,  then,  to  be  wicked  forever?     Hardly  so;  but,   on  the 
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contraiy,  what  we  have  known  as  wickedness  will  show 
itself  to  be  the  only  possible  basis  and  energy  of  goodness. 
These  tremendous  appetites  and  passions  of  ours  were  not 
given  us  to  be  extinguished,  but  to  be  applied  aright. 

They  are  like  fire,  which  is  the  chief  of  destroyers  when  it 

escapes  bounds,  or  is  misused;  but,  in  its  right  place  and 

function,  is  among  the  most  indispensable  of  blessings.    But 

to  enlarge  upon  this  thought  would  carry  us  too  far  from  the 

immediate   topic;    nor  is  it  desirable  to   follow  with  the 

feeble  flight  of  our  imagination  the  heaven-embracing  orbit 

of  this  theme.     A  hint  is  all  that  can  be  given,  which  each 

must  follow  out  for  himself.     We  have  only  attempted  to 

indicate  what  regions  await  the  genius  of  the  new  Columbus ; 

nor  does  the  conjecture  seem  too  bold  that  perhaps  they  are 

not  so  distant   from   us   in  time  as  they  appear  to  be  in 

quality.     They  are  with  us  now,  if  we  would  but  know  it. 


THE    UNKNOWN. 


PART  I. 


BY  CAMTLLE  FLAMMARION. 


Trajt slated  from   the  author* s  Tiianuacript^  hy   0,A,II.  Meyer 

arid  J.  IL  Wig  gin. 

Croire  tout  decouvert  est  une  erreur  profonde: 
C'est  prendre  T  horizon  pour  les  bornes  du  mondo. 

(To  fancy  all  known  is  an  error  profound, — 

The  sky-line  mistaking  for  earth's  utmost  bound.) 

The  idea  expressed  in  this  distich  is  so  self-evident  that 
we  might  almost  characterize  it  as  trite.  Yet  the  history  of 
every  science  marks  many  eminent  men,  of  superior  intelli- 
gence, who  have  been  arrested  in  the  way  of  progress  by  a 
wholly  contrary  opinion,  and  have  very  innocently  supposed 
that  science  had  uttered  to  them  her  last  word.  In  astronomy, 
in  physics,  in  chemistry,  in  optics,  in  natural  history,  in 
physiology,  in  anatomy,  in  medicine,  in  botany,  in  geology, 
iu  all  branches  of  human  knowledge,  it  would  be  easy  to  fill 
several  pages  with  the  names  of  celebrated  men  who  believed 
science  would  never  pass  the  limits  reached  in  their  own 
time,  and  that  nothing  remained  to  be  discovered  thereafter. 
In  the  army  of  wise  men  now  living  it  would  not  be  difficult 
to  name  many  distinguished  scholars  who  imagine  that,  in 
the  spheres  whereof  they  are  masters,  it  is  needless  to  search 
for  anything  new. 

It  may  be  unbecoming  to  talk  about  one's  self,  but  as,  on 
the  one  side,  some  have  done  me  the  honor  to  ask  what  I 
think  of  certain  problems, —  while,  on  the  other  side,  I  have 
been  more  than  once  accused  of  busying  myself,  in  a  rather 
unscientific  way,  with  certain  vague  investigations, — I  will 
begin  by  acknowledging  that  the  maxim  contained  in  the  two 
verses  of  my  motto  has  been  the  conviction  of  my  whole 
life ;  and  if,  from  my  callow  youth  until  this  very  day,  I 
have  been  interested  in  the  study  of  phenomena  pertaining 
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to  the  domain  of  inquiries  called  occult,  such  as  magnetism, 
spiritualism,  hypnotism,  telepathy,  ghost-seeing,  it  is  be- 
cause I  believe  we  know  next  to  nothing  of  what  may  be 
known,  and  that  nearly  everything  still  remains  to  be  appre- 
hended ;  for  I  believe  the  thirst  for  knowledge  is  one  of  our 
best  faculties,  the  one  most  prolific,  without  which  we  should 
still  be  dwelling  in  an  Age  of  Stone,  inasmuch  as  it  is  our 
right,  if  not  our  duty,  to  seek  the  truth  by  all  the  methods 
accessible  to  our  intellectual  powers. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  published  among  other  things,  in 
the  course  of  the  year  1865, —  now  a  quarter-century  past, — 
a  treatise  entitled  Unknown  Natural  Forces,  and  touching 
certain  questions  analogous  to  those  which  are  to  occupy  our 
attention  in  this  paper ;  and  so  I  ask  my  readei-s  to  note  the 
following  quotations  therefrom,  as  an  introduction  to  our 
present  investigation : 

It  is  foolish  to  suppose  that  all  things  are  known  to  us. 

True  wisdom  involves  continual  study. 

In  the  month  of  June,  1776,  a  young  man,  the  Marquis  de  JoufTroy, 
was  experimenting  upon  the  Doubs,*  with  a  steamboat  forty  feet  long 
by  six  feet  wide.  For  two  years  he  had  been  inviting  scientiiic  attentiim 
to  his  invention;  for  two  years  he  had  insisted  that  steam  was  a  power- 
ful force,  heretofore  unappreciated.  All  ears  remained  deaf  to  his  voice. 
Complete  isolation  was  his  sole  recompense.  Wlien  he  walked  through 
the  streets  of  Beaume-lcs-Dames,  a  thousand  jests  greeted  his  appear- 
ance. They  nicknamed  him  Jouffroy  the  Pump.  Ten  years  later,  having 
constructed  a  p^roscapAe  [steamboat]  which  voyage<i  ak)ng  the  Satnie, 
from  Lyons  to  Isle  Barbe,  JoutTroy  presented  a  petition  to  Cabinet  Min- 
ister Cah>nne  and  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  Tliey  refused  even  to 
look  at  his  invention. 

On  August  9,  180:3,  Robert  Fulton,  the  American,  ascended  the  Seine 
in  a  novel  steamboat,  at  a  speed  of  six  kilometers  per  liour.  The  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  and  the  government  officials  witnessed  the  exiuTinient. 
On  the  tenth  they  had  forgotten  him,  and  Fulton  departed  to  try  his  for- 
tunes with  liis  own  countrymen. 

In  1791  an  Italian,  named  Galvani,  suspended  from  tin*  bars  of  his  win- 
dow at  Bologna  some  flayed  frogs,  which  he  that  morning  had  seen  in 
motion  on  a  table,  although  they  had  been  killed  the  night  before.  This 
incident  seemed  incredible,  and  was  unanimously  rejected  by  those  to 
whom  he  related  it.  Learned  men  would  have  considered  it  below  their 
dignity  to  take  any  pains  to  verify  his  story,  so  sure  were  they  of  its  im- 
possibility. Galvani,  however,  had  noticed  that  the  maximum  elTect 
was  produced  when  a  metallic  arc,  of  tin  and  copper,  was  brought  into 
contact  with  the  lumbar  nerves  and  pedal  extremities  of  a  frog.  Then 
the  animal  would  be  violently  convulsed.  The  observer  believed  this 
came  from  a  nervous  fluid,  and  so  he  lost  the  advantage  of  his  observa- 
tions.    It  was  reserved  for  Volta  to  really  discover  electricity. 

Tet  already  Europe  is  furrowed  by  wagons  drawn  by  flame-mouthed 

•The  Doabs  is  a  stream  after  which  one  of  the  Eastern  Departmonts  of  Franco  is 
named.    Its  principal  city  is  Be8aD90D,  the  birthplace  of  Victor  Hugo. 
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dragons.  Distances  have  vanished  before  the  patience  of  the  humble 
workers  of  the  world,  which  is  reduced  to  pettiness  by  the  genius  of 
man.  The  longest  journeys  have  become  well-trodden  promenades;  the 
most  gigantic  tasks  are  accomplished  under  the  potential  and  tireless 
hand  of  this  unseen  force;  a  telegraphic  despatch  flies,  in  tlie  twinkling 
of  an  eye,  from  one  continent  to  the  other;  without  leaving  our  arm- 
chairs, we  converse  with  the  inhabitants  of  London  and  Saint  Peters- 
burg; yet  these  miracles  pass  unnoticed.  We  do  not  dream  to  what 
struggles,  to  what  mortifications,  to  what  persecutions,  these  wonders 
are  due;  and  we  do  not  reflect  that  the  impossible  of  yesterday  hM 
become  the  actual  of  to-day. 

There  are  men  who  call  to  us:  **  Halt,  ye  small  scientists!  We  do 
not  understand  you  I  Consequently,  you  cannot  yourselves  comprehend 
what  you  are  talking  about!"  We  may  reply:  However  narrow  your 
judgment,  your  myopia  does  not  afflict  ail  mankind.  It  must  be 
declared  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  in  spite  of  yourselves,  despite  your 
ravings,  the  chariot  of  human  knowledge  advances  further  than  ever 
before,  and  will  continue  its  triumphal  march  towards  the  conquest  of 
new  powers. 

Like  the  spasms  of  Galvani*s  frog,  certain  crude  facts,  about  which 
you  are  skeptical,  reveal  the  existence  of  natural  forces  as  yet  unknown. 
There  is  no  effect  without  a  cause.  The  human  being  is  the  least 
known  of  all  beings  within  our  ken.  We  have  learned  how  to  measure 
the  sun,  to  traverse  celestial  distances,  to  analyze  starlight :  yet  we  are 
ignorant  as  to  what  we  ourselves  are.  Man  is  a  double  being,  homo 
duplex;  and  this  double  nature  remains  a  mystery  to  himself.  We 
think;  but  what  is  thought?  Nobody  can  say.  We  walk;  but  what 
is  this  organic  action?  Nobody  knows.  My  will  is  an  immaterial 
force;  all  the  faculties  of  my  soul  are  immaterial;  nevertheless,  if  % 
will  to  raise  my  arm,  this  volition  overcomes  matter.  How  doe^ 
this  power  act  ?  What  mediation  serves  for  tlie  conveyance  of  tb^ 
mental  command,  in  order  to  produce  a  physical  effect  ?  As  yet  no  oof 
can  answer. 

Tell  me  how  the  optic  nerve  transmits  to  our  mentality  a  vision  of 
external  objects!  Tell  me  how  thought  conceives  and  where  it  resides, 
and  of  what  nature  is  cerebral  activity  !  Tell  me  .  .  .  .  !  But  no  I 
I  could  question  you  for  ten  years,  without  the  greatest  among  you 
being  able  to  solve  the  least  of  my  riddles. 

In  this,  as  in  the  cases  before  adduced,  we  have  the  unknown  for  our 
problem.  I  am  far  from  saying  that  the  force  brought  into  play  i^ 
these  phenomena  can  some  day  bo  employed  like  electricity  or  steam. 
Such  a  notion  would  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  absurd !  Neverthe- 
less, though  differing  essentially  from  those,  occult  force  is  not  the  less 
real. 

Several  years  ago  I  designated  this  unknown  force  by  the  title 
psychical.    This  designation  may  well  be  retained. 

Can  we  not  find  the  happy  medium  between  absolute  negation  and 
dangerous  credulity  ?  Is  it  reasonable  either  to  deny  everything  we  do 
not  comprehend,  or  to  accept  all  the  fantasies  engendered  in  the  vortex 
of  disordered  imaginations  ?  Can  we  not  achieve  at  the  same  time  the 
humility  which  becomes  the  weak  and  the  dignity  which  befits  the 
strong  ? 

I  conclude  this  statement  as  I  began  it,  by  declaring  that  it  is  not  in 
favor  of  the  Davenport  Brothers  that  I  plead;  nor  do  I  take  up  the 
gauntlet  for  any  sect,  for  any  group  of  people,  or  for  any  person  what- 
soever; but  I  contend  in  behalf  of  certain  faets,  of  whose  validity  I  was 
convinced  years  ago,  though  without  understanding  their  cause. 
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I  beg  the  reader  to  excuse  the  length  of  this  citation ;  but 
it  seems  tome  to  serve  so  naturally  as  an  introduction  to 
this  present  inquiry  that  even  to-day,  after  a  lapse  of  a  quarter- 
century,  I  really  see  no  important  changes  to  be  made  in  this 
old  declaration,  except  to  add  that  it  now  appears  to  me  to  have 
been  rather  audacious  on  the  part  of  a  man  so  very  young, 
and  that  it  forthwith  won  him  many  hearty  enemies  among 
the  elect  of  science. 

The  experimental  method  is  bound  to  conquer  here,  as 
everywhere.  Let  us,  then,  without  partisanship,  study  the 
question  under  its  divei-s  aspects. 

1. 

"The  immortality  of  the  soul  is  a  matter  so  important," 
writes  Pascal,  "  that  one  must  have  lost  all  moral  sensibility 
if  he  remains  indifferent  as  to  its  nature." 

Why  should  we  give  up  the  hope  of  ever  arriving  at  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  nature  of  the  thinking  principle  which  animates  us, 
and  of  ascertaining  whether  or  not  it  outlives  the  destruction 
of  the  body  ?  It  must  be  admitted  that  hitherto  science  has 
taught  us  nothing  on  this  fundamental  subject.  Is  this  any 
reason  for  renouncing  the  study  of  the  problem?  On  this, 
as  on  many  other  points,  we  are  not  of  the  same  mind  as 
those  material  Positivists  who  declare  themselves  satisfied 
with  not  knowing  anything.  We  think,  on  the  contrary, 
that  we  should  attack  the  problem  by  all  methods,  and  not 
neglect  a  single  hint  which  may  aid  the  solution. 

Personally,  I  declare  that  I  have  not  yet  discovered  for 
myself  one   fact  which  proves  with  certainty  the  existence 
of  soul   as   separate    from   body.     Otherwise,  however  sub- 
lime astronomical   science  may  be, —  though  it  stand  at  the 
head  of  human  researches,  as  the  fii*st,  the  most  im[)ortant, 
and  the  most  widespread  of  all  sciences, —  I  avow  that,  if  the 
inductive  method  had  permitted  me  to  penetrate  secrets  of 
existence,  I  should  inevitably  have  abandoned  the  science  of 
the  firmament,   for  that  wliich   would  have    dethroned  the 
other  through  its  prime  and  unequalled  importance ;  since  it 
would  be  superfluous   for   us    to    evade    the    fact   tliat   the 
gravest  and  most  interesting  of  all  questions,  to  ourselves,  is 
that  of  our  continuous  personal  existence.     The  existence  of 
God,  of  the  entire  universe,  touches  us   far  less   intimately. 
If  we  ever  cease  to  live  (for  what  is  the  span  of  a  human  life 
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in  the  light  of  eternity  !)  it  is  a  matter  of  utter  indifference 
to  us  whether  other  things  exist  or  not.  Doubtless  this 
reasoning  is  severely  egotistic !  Ah,  how  can  it  be  other- 
wise? 

If  we  have  no  clear  and  irrefutable  proofs,  we  have  still 
the  aid  of  a  goodly  number  of  observations,  establishing  the 
conclusion  that  we  are  compassed  about  by  a  set  of  phe- 
nomena, and  by  powers  differing  from  the  physical  order 
commonly  observed  day  by  day ;  and  these  phenomena  urge 
us  to  pursue  every  line  of  investigation,  having  for  its  end  a 
psychical  acquaintance  with  human  nature. 

I^t  us  begin  at  the  beginning,  with  a  recital  of  observa- 
tions which,  from  their  very  nature,  have  the  disadvantage  of 
being  very  personal. 


At  the  age  of  sixteen,  on  my  way  home  one  day  from  the 
Paris  Observatory,  I  noticed,  on  the  bookseller's  stand  in 
the  Galeries  de  TOdeon,  a  green-covered  volume  entitled 
Le  Livre  des  Esprits  (Book  of  Spirits),  by  Allan-Kardec. 
I  bought  it,  and  read  it  through  at  a  sitting.  There  was  in  it 
something  unexi)ected,  original,  curious.  Were  they  true, 
the  phenomena  therein  recounted  ?  Did  they  solve  the  great 
problem  of  futurity,  as  the  author  contended  ?  In  my  anxiety 
to  ascertain  this  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  high-priest, 
for  Allan-Kardec  had  made  of  Spiritism  a  veritable  religion. 
I  assisted  at  the  stances.  I  experimented  and  became  myself 
a  medium.  In  one  of  AUan-Kardec's  works,  called  Genesis, 
over  the  signature  of  Galilee,  may  be  read  a  whole  chapter  on 
Cosmogony,  which  I  wrote  in  a  mediumistic  condition. 

I  was  at  that  time  connected  with  the  principal  circles  in 
Paris  where  these  experiments  were  tried,  and  for  two  years 
I  even  filled  the  exacting  position  of  secretary  to  one  of  these 
circles,  an  office  which  morally  bound  me  not  to  be  absent  from 
a  single  stance. 

Communications  were  received  in  three  different  ways  :  by 
writing  with  our  own  hands ;  by  placing  our  hands  upon 
planchette,  in  which  a  pencil  was  placed  which  did  the 
writing ;  by  rai3S  beneath  the  table,  or  by  movements  which 
indicated  certiin  letters,  when  the  alphabet  was  repeated 
aloud  by  one  of  the  sitters. 

The  first  method  was  the  only  one  in  use  in  the  Society  for 
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Spiritualist  Study  presided  over  by  AUan-Kardec ;  but  it  is 
the  method  leaving  the  widest  margin  for  doubt.  Indeed,  at 
the  end  of  several  years  of  experimenting  in  this  fashion,  the 
result  was  that  I  became  skeptical  even  of  myself,  and  for 
the  reasons  following. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that,  under   mediumistic  conditions, 
one  does  not  write  in  his  usual  fashion.     In  the  normal  state, 
when  we  wish  to  write  a  sentence,  we  mentally  construct 
that  sentence  —  if  not  the  whole  of  it,  at  least  a  part  of  it 
— before  writing  the  words.     The  pen  and  hand  obey  the 
creative  thought.     It  is  not  so  when  one  writes  mediumisti- 
cally.     One  rests   one's  hand,  motionless  but  docile,  on  a 
sheet  of  paper,  and  then  waits.     After  a  little  while   the 
hand  begins  to  move,  and  to  form  letters,  words,  and  phrases. 
One  does  not  create  these  sentences,  as  in  the  normal  state, 
but  waits  for  them  to  produce  themselves.     Yet  the  mind  is 
nevertheless  associated  therewith.     The  subject  treated  Ls  in 
unison  with  one's  ordinary  ideas.     The  written  language  is 
one's  own.     If  one  is  deficient  in  orthography,  the  composi- 
tion will  betray  this  fault.    Moreover,  the  mind  is  so  intimately 
connected  with  what  is  written,  that  if  it  pondera  something 
else,  if  the  thoughts  are  allowed  to  wander  from  the  immediate 
subject,  then  the  hand  will  pause,  or  trace  incoherent  signs. 

b)uch  is  the  state  of  the  writing-medium,  —  at  least,  so  far 
as  I  have  observed  it  in  myself.  It  is  a  sort  of  auU)-suor<jrost- 
ive  state.  We  are  assured  there  arc  mediums  who  write  so 
mechanically  that  they  know  not  what  th(»y  are  writing,  and 
record  theses  in  strange  tongues,  on  subjects  c()n(?erning  which 
they  are  ignorant ;  but  this  I  have  never  been  able  to  verify 
with  an}'  certainty. 

A  few  years  previous  to  my  commencement  of  these 
studies,  my  illustrious  friend  Victorien  Sardou  had  under- 
gone similar  experiences.  As  a  medium  he  wrote  deserii)- 
tions  of  divera  planets  in  our  system,  priiici[)ally  of  Jupiter, 
and  drew  very  odd  pictures,  representing  the  habitations  of 
tliat  planet.  One  of  these  pictures  depicted  the  house  of 
Mozait,  while  others  represented  the  dwellings  of  Zoroaster 
and  of  Bernard  Palissy,  who  seemed  to  be  country  neighbors  in 
that  immense  planet.  These  habitations  appeared  to  be  aerial 
and  of  marvellous  lightness.  The  fii^t  of  them,  Mozart's, 
was  essentially  formed  of  musical  instruments  and  indica- 
tions, such  as  the  staff,  notes,  and  clefs.      The  second  was 
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principally  bucolic.  There  were  to  be  seen  flowers,  ham- 
mocks, swings,  flying  men;  while  underneath  were  intelli- 
gent animals,  engaged  in  playing  a  novel  game  of  tisnpins,  in 
which  the  sport  did  not  lie  in  bowling  the  pins  over,  but  in 
crowning  their  heads,  as  in  the  childish  game  of  cup-and-ball. 
I  reproduced  this  last  design  in  the  work  entitled,  Les 
Terres  du  Ciel  (Heavenly  Globes),  page  180. 

These  curious  drawings  prove,  beyond  a  peradventure,  that 
the  signature,  Bernard  Palissy  in  Jupiter^  is  apocryphal,  and 
that  it  was  not  a  spirit  inhabitant  of  Jupiter  who  guided 
Victorien  Sardou's  hand.  Neither  did  the  gifted  author  con- 
ceive these  sketches  beforehand,  and  execute  them  in  pur- 
suance of  a  deliberate  purpose ;  but  at  that  time  he  found 
himself  in  a  mental  condition  similar  to  that  above  described. 
We  may  neither  be  magnetized  nor  hypnotized,  nor  put  to 
sleep  in  any  fashion,  and  yet  the  brain  may  remain  alien 
to  our  mechanical  productions.  Its  cells  are  functionally 
agitated,  and  doubtless  act  by  a  reflex  impulsion  on  the  motor 
nerves.  We  all  then  believed  that  Jupiter  was  inhabited  by 
a  superior  race.  These  communications  were  the  reflections  of 
opinions  generally  held.  In  these  days,  however,  nobody  im- 
agines anything  of  the  kind  about  Jupiter.  Moreover,  spirit 
stances  have  never  taught  us  the  least  thing  in  astronomy. 
Such  manifestations  in  nowise  prove  the  intervention  of 
spirits.  Have  writing-mediums  given  us  other  proofs,  more 
convincing  ?     This  question  we  will  examine  later. 


The  second  method,  planchette,  is  more  independent. 
This  little  wooden  writer  became  the  fashion  chiefly  through 
Madame  de  Girardin.  Its  communications  soothed  her  last 
days,  and  prepared  her  for  a  death  fragrant  with  hope.  She 
believed  she  was  in  communication  with  the  spirits  of  Sappho, 
Shakespeare,  Madame  de  S^vign^,  and  Molidre  ;  and  amidst 
these  convictions  she  died,  without  disquietude,  without  re- 
bellion, without  regret.  She  had  introduced  a  tiiste  for  such 
experiments  into  the  home  of  Victor  Hugo,  in  Jersey.  Nine 
years  later,  Auguste  Vacquerie,  in  Les  Miettes  de  I'Histoire 
(Crumbs  of  History),  wrote  as  follows : 

Madame  de  Girardin^s  departure  [  from  Jersey  ]  did  not  abate  my  desire 
for  experimenting  with  the  tables.  I  pressed  eagerly  forward  into  this 
great  marvel, —  the  half -opened  door  of  death. 
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Xo  longer  did  I  wait  for  the  evening.  At  midday  I  be^n  my  inves- 
tinitions,  and  forsook  them  only  with  the  dawn.  If  I  interrupted  my- 
self at  all  during  that  time,  it  was  only  to  dine.  Personally  I  had  no 
effect  upon  the  table,  and  did  not  touch  it;  but  I  asked  questions.  The 
mode  of  communication  was  always  the  same,  and  I  had  accustomed  my- 
self to  it.  Madame  de  Girardin  sent  me  two  tablets  from  Paris, —  a  little 
tablet,  one  of  whose  legs  was  a  pencil,  for  writing  and  drawing.  A  few 
trials  proved  that  this  tablet  designed  poorly  and  wrote  b^ly.  The 
other  was  larger,  and  consisted  of  a  disk,  or  dial,  whereon  was  inscribed 
the  alphabet,  the  letters  being  designated  by  a  movable  pointer.  This 
apparatus  also  was  rejected  ^ter  an  unsuccessful  txiid,  and  I  finally  re- 
sumed the  primitive  process,  which  —  simplified  by  familiarity  and  sun- 
dry convenient  abbreviations —  soon  afforded  all  desirable  rapidity.  I 
talked  fluently  with  the  table,  the  murmur  of  the  sea  mingling  with  our 
conversation,  whose  mysteriousness  was  increased  by  the  winter,  at  night, 
amidst  storms,  and  through  isolation.  The  table  no  longer  responded  by 
ft  few  words  merely,  but  by  sentences  and  pages.  It  was  usually  grave 
ftnd  magisterial,  but  at  times  it  would  be  wit^  and  even  comical.  Some- 
times it  had  an  access  of  choler.  More  than  once  I  was  insolently  re- 
proved for  speaking  to  it  irreverently,  and  I  confess  to  not  feeling  at 
ease  until  I  had  ob&ined  forgiveness.  The  table  made  certain  exactions. 
It  chose  the  interlocutors  it  preferred.  It  wished  sometimes  to  be  ques- 
tioned in  verse,  and  was  obeyed;  and  then  it  would  answer  in  verse.  All 
these  dialogues  were  collected,  not  at  the  close  of  the  stance,  but  at  the 
moment,  and  under  the  dictation  of  the  table.  They  will  some  day  be 
published,  and  will  propound  an  imperious  problem  to  all  intelligent 
minds  thirsting  for  new  truths. 

If  now  asked  for  my  explanation  of  all  this,  I  hesitate  to  reply.  I 
should  not  have  hesitated  in  Jersey.  I  should  have  unhesitatingly 
affirmed  the  presence  of  spirits.  It  is  not  the  opinion  of  Paris  which 
now  retards  me.  I  know  what  respect  is  due  to  the  opinion  of  the  Paris 
of  to-day,  of  that  Paris  so  wise,  so  practical,  and  so  positive,  which 
believes  in  nothing  but  dancing  skirts  and  brokers'  bulletins;  but  the  capi- 
tal's shrugging  shoulders  would  not  compel  mo  to  lower  my  voice.  I 
am  even  happy  to  say,  in  the  face  of  Paris,  that  as  to  the  existence  of  what 
are  called  spirits^  I  have  no  doubts.  I  have  never  had  that  fatuous 
vanity  as  to  our  race,  which  declares  that  the  ascending  ladder  of  being 
ends  with  man.  I  am  persuaded  that  we  have  at  least  as  many  rounds 
above  us  as  there  are  beneath  our  feet,  and  I  believe  as  firmly  in  spirits 
above  as  I  do  in  donkeys  beneath.  The  existence  of  spirits  once 
admitted,  their  intervention  becomes  merely  a  question  of  details.  Why 
could  they  not  communicate  with  man  by  some  means,  and  why  may 
not  that  means  be  a  table  ?  Because  immaterial  beings  cannot  move  a 
table  ?  But  who  can  say  these  beings  are  immaterial?  They  also 
may  have  bodies,  but  more  subtile  than  ours, — bodies  as  imperceptible 
to  our  sight,  as  light  is  to  our  touch.  It  is  fairly  presumable  that  there  are 
transitional  states  between  the  human  condition  and  tho  immaterial. 
Death  comes  afterlife,  as  man  supersedes  the  animal.  The  inferior  ani- 
mals are  men,  with  less  soul.  Man  is  an  animal  with  more  equipoiso 
and  self -direction.  Death  brings  a  condition  of  less  materiality,  but 
still  with  some  matter  left.  I  know  therefore  no  reasonable  argument 
against  the  reality  of  the  table  phenomena. 

Nine  years,  however,  hav6  passed  away  since  all  this  occurred.  I 
gave  up  my  daily  interviews  after  a  few  months,  for  the  sake  of  a  friend 
whose  insufficient  mind  could  not  bear  these  breaths  from  tho  unknown. 
I  have  never  reperused  the  sheets  whereon  sleep  the  words  which  moved 
me  so  profoundly.  I  am  no  longer  in  Jersey,  upon  that  rock  lost 
among  tho  waves,  where  the  exile  was  torn  from  his  native  soil,  away 
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from  life.  Myself  a  living^  corpse,  it  did  not  astonish  me  to  enconnter 
the  dead  alive;  and  so  little  is  certainty  natural  to  man,  that  one  may 
doubt  even  the  things  he  has  seen  with  his  eyes  and  touched  with  his 
hands. 

Finally,  Victor  Hugo,  who  assisted  at  these  experiments,  has  said  : 
**  The  moving  and  speaking  table  has  been  greatly  ridiculed.  Let  us 
speak  plainly!  This  ridicule  is  misplaced.  It  is  the  bounden  duty  of 
science  to  sound  the  depths  of  all  phenomena.  To  ignore  spiritualistic 
phenomena,  to  leave  them  bankrupt  by  inattention,  is  to  make  a  bank- 
rupt of  truth  itself.*^     (Les  Genies  [The  GreniusesJ  :  Shakespeare.) 

It  is  table  movements  which  are  here  spoken  of,  dictations 
by  tipping  or  rapping ;  that  is  to  say,  by  the  third  method 
heretofore  referred  to.  This  method  hias  always  appeared  to  be 
the  most  independent.  In  placing  our  fingers  on  a  planchette, 
armed  with  a  pencil,  and  in  aiding  its  motions,  we  are 
brought  into  direct  personal  association  with  the  results.  We 
may  be  under  the  illusion  that  an  outside  spirit  is  guiding  the 
hand,  when  we  are  unintentionally  controlling  it  ourselves. 
We  put  questions  relating  to  subjects  which  specially  interest 
us.  Passively  we  write  things  which  we  already  know  more 
or  less  about,  and  unconsciously  inspire  ourselves  with  the 
name  of  the  personage  invoked.  Far  more  reliable  are  the 
answers  given  by  a  table. 

4. 

Several  persons  place  themselves  around  a  table,  their 
hands  resting  thereupon  and  await  results.  After  a  given 
time,  if  the  required  conditions  for  the  production  of  the 
phenomena  have  been  complied  with,  raps  are  heard,  appar^ 
eutly  within  the  table,  and  there  are  certain  motions  of  the 
furniture.  Sometimes  the  table  tips  on  one  or  two  legs,  and 
slowly  oscillates.  Sometimes  it  rises  entirely  from  the  floor, 
and  remains  suspended,  as  if  adhering  to  the  palms  lying 
upon  it;  and  this  lasts  during  ten,  twenty,  thirty  seconds. 
Sometimes  the  table  fastens  itself  to  the  floor  with  such 
tenacity  that  its  weight  seems  to  be  doubled  or  tripled.  At 
other  times,  and  almost  alwajrs  when  so  requested  by  one  of 
the  sitters,  a  noise  is  heard  like  that  of  a  saw,  a  hatchet,  or 
a  pencil  at  work.  These  are  physical  eflfects,  which  have 
been  observed,  and  prove  undeniably  the  existence  of  an 
unknown  force. 

This  force  is  physical.  If  one  perceived  only  movements 
devoid  of  purpose,  blind  and  irrelevant,  or  movements  only 
in  sympathy  with  the  will  of  the  assistant,  one  might  rest  in 
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the  conclusion  that  there  is  a  new  and  unknown  force,  which, 
mayhap,  is  a  transmutation  of  one's  own  nervous  energy, 
derived  from  organic  electricity,  and  this  fact  in  itself  would 
be  important ;  but  the  blows  are  apparently  struck  inside  the 
wooden  substance  of  the  table,  and  the  movements  are  in 
response  to  questions  put  to  invisible  beings. 

In  this  way  did  the  phenomena  begin  in  1848,  in  the 
United  States,  when  the  Misses  Fox  heard,  in  their  chamber, 
the  noise  of  raps  within  the  walls  and  furniture.  When 
their  father,  after  several  months  of  vexatious  inquiry,  at 
last  bethought  himself  of  old  ghost  stories,  and  appealed  to 
the  cause  of  these  noises,  the  cause  answered  the  questions 
asked,  by  means  of  certain  raps  agreed  upon,  and  declared 
itself  to  be  the  soul  of  a  former  proprietor,  killed  in  that  very 
house.  This  soul  asked  for  their  prayers,  and  for  the  burial 
of  its  former  bodv. 

Is  this  invisible  cause  within  us,  or  is  it  outside  of  our- 
selves? Are  we  capable  of  doubling  ourselves  in  some 
way,  yet  without  knowing  it, —  of  unconsciously  giving,  by 
mental  suggestion,  the  answers  to  our  own  questions,  and  of 
80  producing  certain  physical  effects  without  being  aware  of  it  ? 
Again,  is  there  around  us,  an  intelligent  atmosphere,  a  sort  of 
spiritual  cosmos  ?  or  are  there  invisible  beings,  who  are  not 
human,  but  so  many  gnomes,  hobgoblins,  or  imps  ? —  for  such 
an  invisible  world  may  exist  around  us.  Finally  can  these 
effects  really  come  from  the  souls  of  the  dej)arted,  who  are 
able  to  return  from  the  other  world  ?  And  where  is  this 
other  world  ?     Four  hypotheses  thus  present  themselves. 

The  lifting  of  a  table,  the  displacement  of  an  object,  might 
be  attributed  to  an  unknown  force,  developed  by  our  nervous 
systems,  or  by  some  other  means ;  at  any  mte,  these  move- 
ments do  not  prove  the  existence  of  an  outside  spirit.  But 
when  — by  naming  the  letters  of  the  alj)liabet  or  by  pointing 
to  them  on  a  tablet  —  the  table,  by  certain  sounds  in  the 
wood,  or  by  certain  tips,  composes  an  intelligent  j)aragraph, 
we  are  compelled  to  attribute  this  intelligent  effect  to  an 
intelligent  cause.  The  medium  himself  may  be  the  cause ; 
and  the  easiest  wa}'  would  evidently  be  to  admit  that  he  is 
tricking  us,  either  by  simply  striking  the  leg  of  the  table  with 
his  foot,  if  he  operates  by  raps,  or  by  directing  the  move- 
ments of  the  table,  through  bearing  upon  it  more  or  less 
heavily. . 
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This,  indeed,  happens  very  often,  and  is  what  discourages 
so  many  inquirers. 

There  are  conditions,  however,  in  which  fraud  is  not 
supposable.  The  fact  that  phenomena  can  be  counterfeited 
is  no  reason  for  concluding  they  do  not  exist.  In  experi- 
ments with  magnetism  and  hypnotic  suggestion,  many  delu- 
sions beset  the  experimentei*s,  and  there  is  more  or  less 
intentional  foolery  on  the  part  of  the  subjects.  Thus  have  I 
seen,  at  the  prison-hospital  of  Salp6tridre  and  elsewhere, 
young  women  outrageously  deceiving  the  most  serious  in- 
vestigators, who  did  not  in  the  least  suspect  such  insincerity. 
At  market  fairs  there  may  often  be  seen  booths  where  sleep- 
walkers are  exhibited,  who  simulate  genuine  somnambulism 
more  or  less  cleverly.  Yet  one  would  palpably  err  who 
should  deny  the  existence  of  real  magnetism,  somnambulism, 
or  hypnotic  suggestion,  because  of  these  humbugs  and 
mockeries. 

Let  us,  therefore,  pass  by  fraud,  and  examine  cases  where 
all  the  experimenters  knew  one  another,  and  did  not  know- 
ingly deceive,  and  thus  let  us  consider  a  series  of  observed 
facts.  Here  are  some  communications  for  which  I  can 
vouch.     They  are  sentences,  dictated  by  raps : 

God  does  not  enlighten  the  world  with  thunder  and  meteors.  He 
controls  peacefully  tlie  stars  which  shine.  Thus  do  divine  revelations 
follow  one  another,  with  order,  reason,  and  harmony. 

Religion  and  Friendship  are  two  companions,  who  help  us  along  llfe*s 
painful  road. 

My  brother:  in  the  Law  [this  communication  was  addressed  to  an 
Israelite]  revive  thy  memory  I  Saul  came  to  the  Pythoness  of  Endor,  and 
hegged  her  to  raise  the  spirit  of  Samuel;  aod  the  spirit  of  Samuel 
appeared,  announcing  to  the  King  the  nation's  destiny  and  his  own.  (1 
Samuel  xxviii.)  **The  spirit  [wind]  bloweth  where  itlisteth,  and  thou 
hearest  the  sound  thereof,  but  canst  not  tell  whence  it  cometh,  nor 
whither  it  goeth:  so  is  everyone  that  is  born  of  the  Spirit*'  (John 
lii.  8.) 

This  New  Testament  text  was  the  more  remarkable  be- 
cause it  was  written  in  Latin.  Here,  therefore,  are  intel- 
ligible sentences  and  accurate  quotations.  Could  blind 
chance  have  composed  them?  Without  forgetting  possible 
imposition,  our  hypotheses  still  await  explication. 

Here  are  other  specimens  which  demand  a  certain  astute- 
ness and  decided  mental  struggle  for  their  dictation.  One 
paragraph  begins  thus :  Suov  imrap  enger.     The  other :  Are- 
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vel^  suav  netb.  It  is  necessary  to  spell  these  two  phrases 
backward,  commencing  at  the  end.  Here  the  hypothesis  of 
mental  suggestion  becomes  very  complicated,  as  also  the 
theory  of  environment,  and  would  imply  special  adroitness 
in  the  medium.  Someone  asked :  "  Why  have  you  dictated 
thus  ? ''  The  power  I'eplied :  "  In  order  to  give  you  marvel- 
lous and  unexpected  evidence." 

Here  is  another  communication  of  a  different  kind,  begin- 
ing,  Aimairs  vn  oo  uu  saevt.  To  the  demand  what  this 
bizarre  assemblage  of  letters  signified,  the  answer  came :  "  Read 
every  alternate  letter  I "  This  arrangement  brought  out  these 
four  lines :  — 

AmiSf  nous  vous  aimons  bien  tous, 

Car  vous  £tes  bons  et  fiddles. 
Soyez  unis  en  Dieu ;  sur  vous 

L^ Esprit  Saint  ^tendra  ses  ailes. 

This  stanza  may  be  translated  thus : 

You  one  and  all,  oh  friends,  we  love, 

For  you  are  good,  and  faithful  tread. 
Be  one  in  God ;  and  then  above 

The  Holy.  Ghost  his  wings  virill  spread. 

Surely  this  is  sufficiently  innocent  of  poetic  pretension; 
but  the  mode  of  dictation  was  decidedly  difficult.  This  some- 
what reduced,  as  it  seemed  to  us,  the  supposition  of  fraud, 
but  did  not  altogether  destroy  it. 

A  communication  of  a  yet  different  kind  is  an  imitation  of 
Rabelais,  which  is  not  so  badlv  done,  but  cannot  be  well 
translated  into  English,  because  of  its  grotesque  and  idiomatic 
character. 

As  to  the  identity  of  spirits,  even  if  it  could  be  demon- 
strated that  the  preceding  quotations  emanated  from  disem- 
bodied minds,  this  would  not  be  a  sufficient  reason  for 
admitting  that  the  signatures  are  not  entirely  apocryphal. 


In  a  great  many  cases,  too  long  to  be  reported  in  this  essay, 
where  the  communicating  cause  has  declared  itself  to  be  the 
soul  of  a  certain  dead  person.  —  of  a  fatlier,  a  mother,  a 
child,  or  a  kinsman, — names,  dates,  and  details  were  given, 
which  were  absolutely  in  accordance  with  facts  whereof 
the  medium  was  ignorant ;  but  in  the  cases  where  the  iden- 
tity appeared  to  be  best  indicated,  the  questioner  had    his 
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hands  resting  on  the  table,  repeated  the  alphabet,  and  might 
have  unconsciously  induced  the  result.  You  try  to  invoke  a 
man  who  bore,  let  us  suppose,  the  name  of  Charles.  When 
the  letter  c  is  pronounced,  you  exercise  your  influence  with- 
out knowing  it.  If  the  experiment  is  made  by  rocking 
the  table,  you  exercise  a  different  pressure  at  that  partic- 
ular moment.  If  the  communication  is  by  raps,  and  the 
letter  passes  without  the  expected  sound,  you  naturally 
allow  it  to  be  seen  that  there  is  a  mistake.  We  deceive 
ourselves  without  being  aware  of  it.  This  frequently 
happened  to  me  during  two  years  with  this  word  Charles, 
which  was  the  name  of  my  mother's  brother,  living  in  New 
Orleans.  During  those  two  years  he  told  me  how  he  died ; 
yet  at  that  very  time  he  was  in  the  vigor  of  life.  This  was 
in  1860  and  1861,  and  he  did  not  pass  away  till  1864.  We 
had,  therefore,  been  the  dupes  of  an  illusion. 

Auto-suggestion,  or  self-suggestion,  is  also  extremely  fre- 
quent in  these  experiments,  as  well  as  with  writing  mediums. 
I  have  before  my  eyes  some  charming  fables,  published 
by  Monsieur  Jaubert,  President  of  the  Civil  Tribunal  of 
Carcassonne,  and  some  delicate  poems,  obtained  through 
planchette,  by  P.  F.  Mathieu, —  besides  some  historic  and 
philosophical  works, —  all  leading  to  the  conclusion  that 
these  mediums  have  written  under  their  own  influence  ;  or, 
at  best,  affording  no  scientific  proof  of  a  foreign  influence. 

There  remain  still  unexplained  the  raps,  and  the  motion 
of  objects  more  or  less  heavy.  On  this  point  I  fully  share 
the  opinion  of  the  great  chemist,  Mr.  Crookes,  who  says  : 

When  manifestations  of  this  kind  are  exhibited,  this  remark  is  gener- 
ally made:  *^  Why  do  tables  and  chairs  alone  show  these  effects?  Why  is 
this  the  peculiar  property  of  furniture?" 

I  might  reply  that  I  am  simply  observing  and  reporting  facts,  and 
that  I  need  not  enter  into  tY\ev)hya  and  xoher^ores.  Nevertheless  it  seems 
clear  that  if,  in  an  ordinary  dining-room,  any  heavy  inanimate  body  is 
to  be  lifted  from  the  floor,  it  cannot  very  well  be  anything  except  a  table 
or  a  chair.  I  have  numerous  proofs  that  this  property  does  not  apper- 
tain alone  to  articles  of  furniture  ;  but  in  this,  as  in  other  experimental 
demonstrations,  the  intelligence  or  force — whichever  it  be  that  produces 
these  phenomena,— cannot  choose  but  use  objects  appropriate  to  its 
ends. 

At  diflferent  times  during  my  researches  I  have  heard  delicate  raps, 
which  sounded  as  if  produced  by  a  pin^s  point ;  a  cascade  of  piercing 
sounds,  like  those  of  a  machine  in  full  motion  ;  detonations  in  the  air^ 
light  and  acute  metallic  taps;  cracking  noises,  like  those  produced  by   Si- 
floor- polishing  machine;  sounds  which  resembled  scratching  ;  warbling ^ 
like  that  of  birds. 
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Eacb  oi  iheee  noises,  which  I  have  tested  through  different  mediums, 

bud  its  special  i>eculiarity.    With  Mr.  Home  they  were  more  varied  ; 

but,  in  strength  and  regularity,  I  have  heard  no  sounds  which  could 

ippToach  those  which  came  through  Miss  Kate  Fox.    During  several 

months  I  had  the  pleasure,  on  almost  innumerable  occasions,  of  testing 

the  varying  phenomena  which  took  place  in  the  presence  of  this  lady, 

and  \t  was  the  sounds  which  I  specially  studied.     It  is  usually  necessary 

with  other  mediunis,  in  a  regular  stance,  to  sit  awhile  before  anything  is 

heard;  bnt  with  Miss  Fox  it  seems  to  be  merely  necessary  to  place  ner 

ba&d  on  something,  no  matter  what,  for  the  sounds  to  manifest  themselves 

like  a  triplicated  echo,   and  sometimes  loud  enough  to  be  noticeable 

across  several  intervening  rooms. 

1  have  heard  some  of  Uiese  noises  produced  in  a  living  tree,  in  a  large 

pane  of  glass,  on  a  stretched  wire,  on  a  tambourine,  on  the  roof  of  a 

cab,  and  in  the  box  of  a  theatre.    Moreover,  immediate  contact  is  not 

always  necessary.      I  have  heard  these  noises   proceeding   from  the 

flooring  and  walls,  when  the  medium^s  hands  ana  feet  were  tied,  when 

be  was  standing  on  a  chair,  when  he  was  in  a  swing  suspended  from 

the  ceiling,  when  he  was  imprisoned  in  an  iron  cage,  and  when  he  lay 

in  a  swoon  on  a  sofa.    I  have  heard  them  proceed  from  musical  glasses. 

1  have  felt  them  on  my  own  shoulders,  and  under  my  own  hands.     I 

have  heard  them  on  a  piece  of  paper,  fastened  between  the  fingers  by  a 

string  through  the  comer  of  the  sheet.    With  a  full  knowledge  of  the 

numerous  theories  which  have  been  brought  forward  to  explain  these 

sounds,  especially  in  America,  I  have  tested  them   in  every  way    I 

could  devise,  until  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  escape  the  conviction 

that  these  sounds  were  real,  and  produced  neither  by  fraud  nor  by 

mechanical  means. 

An  important  question  forces  itself  upon  our  attention:  Are  these 
movements  and  noises  governed  by  intelligence?  From  the  very 
beginning  of  my  investigations  I  have  satisfied  myself  that  the  power 
producing  these  phenomena  was  not  simply  blind  force,  but  that  some 
intelligence  directed  it,  or  at  least  was  associated  with  it.  The  noises, 
whereof  I  have  spoken,  were  repeated  a  determinate  number  of  times. 
They  became  either  strong  or  feeble,  at  my  request,  and  came  from 
different  places.  By  a  vocabulary  of  signals  previously  agreed  upon, 
the  power  answerea  questions,  and  gave  messages  with  more  or  less 
accuracy. 

,  The  intelligence  governing  these  phenomena  is  sometimes  obviously 
inferior  to  that  of  the  medium,  and  is  often  in  direct  opposition  to  his 
^shes.  When  a  determination  has  been  reached  to  do  something 
which  could  not  be  regarded  as  quite  reasonable,  I  have  seen  communi- 
cations urging  a  reconsideration  of  the  matter.  This  intelligence  is  at 
^mes  of  8ucn  a  character  that  one  is  forced  to  believe  it  does  not 
^nianate  from  any  person  present.  (Researches  in  Spiritualism,  by 
William  Crookes.) 

This  last  sentence  might  be  slightly  modified,  and  the 
^oxis  forced  to  believe  might  be  replaced  by  the  words  die- 
poied  to  believe ;  for  human  nature  is  complex,  and  we  are 
^ot  perpetually  the  same,  even  to  ourselves.  What  uncer- 
^ty  we  often  find  in  our  own  opinions,  upon  points  not 
Jet  elucidated ;  and  this  we  feel,  even  when  called  upon  to 
judge  actions  or  events !  Are  we  not  sometimes  contradic- 
tions to  ourselves  ? 
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Among  the  experiments  made  with  these  physical  and 
psychical  manifestations  of  the  'tables,  I  will  mention,  as 
among  the  best,  those  of  Count  de  Gasparin,  and  of  my 
sympathetic  friend,  Eugene  Nus.  The  Count  has  obtained 
rotations,  upliftings,  raps,  revelations  of  numbers  previously 
thought  of,  movements  without  any  human  contact,  and  so 
on.  He  concludes  that  human  beings  are  endowed  with  a 
fluid,  with  an  unknown  force,  with  an  agency  capable  of  im- 
pressing objects  with  the  action  determined  by  our  wills. 
(On  Table-turning,  Supernaturalism  in  General,  and  Spirits.) 

Eugene  Nus  has  obtained,  besides  sentences  dictated  by 
the  table,  certain  philosophic  definitions  given  almost  invari- 
ably in  exactly  a  dozen  words  each.     Here  are  some  of  them : 

Geology  :  Studies  in  the  transformation  of  the  planets  in  their 
periods  of  revolution. 

Astronomy:  Order  and  harmony  of  the  external  life  of  worlds,  indi- 
vidually and  collectively. 

Love:  The  pivot  of  mortal  passion;  attractive  sexual  force;  the 
element  of  continuity. 

Death:  Cessation  of  individuality,  disintegration  of  its  e.ements,  a 
return  to  universal  life. 

Let  US  note,  in  passing,  the  strangely  singular  fact  of  a 
departed  soul  declaring  that  death  is  always  the  cessation  of 
individualitv  1 

There  are  whole  pages  of  this  kind.  Eugene  Nus  had,  as 
companions  in  his  experiments,  Antony  Mdray,  Toussenel, 
Franchot,  Courbebaisse,  a  whole  group  of  transcendental 
socialists.  Well,  this  is  absolutely  the  language  of  Fourier. 
The  words  aroma^  passional^  Bolidarity^  clavier^  composite^ 
association^  harmony^  pivotal  force^  are  in  the  vocabulary  of 
the  table.  The  author  therefore  inclines  towards  the  follow- 
ing explanation,  as  given  in  his  Choses  de  T  Outre  Monde 
(Things  of  the  Other  World),  Volume  I.  Paris,  1887. 

Mysterious  forces  residing  in  human  nature;  emanations  from  inmost 
potentiality,  unknown  till  our  day;  the  duplication  of  our  experimental 
power,  which  gives  ability  to  think  and  act  outside  ourselves. 

(2b  be  conclvded  in  July  Arena.') 


THE  CHIVALRY  OF  THE  PEESS. 


BY  JULIUS  CHAMBERS. 


In  the  splendid  days  of  Rome,  the  editor  was  he  who 
introduced  the  gladiators  as  they  entered  the  arena  to  fight 
the  tigers. 

To-day,  the  editor  directs  the  newspaper  and  he  often 
affects  to  believe  that  his  mission  on  earth  is  to  fight  the 
tiger  himself. 

The  editor  of  this  class  is  a  barbarian  who  forgets  that 
Rome  is  only  a  memory. 

The  successful  editor  of  to-day  recognizes  the  fact  that  the 
newspaper  exists  to  amuse  and  instruct,  to  uphold  public 
honor  and  private  virtue  quite  as  much  as  to  denounce  fraud 
or  expose  oflBcial  corruption.  The  newspaper  is  powerful 
exactly  in  proportion  as  it  is  successful  in  representing  the 
people  who  read  it ;  in  following,  rather  than  dictating,  their 
line  of  policy  ;  and,  whether  it  exists  for  the  people  or  not, 
it  certainly  endures  only  by  their  sufferance  and  good-will. 
Therefore,  it  is  well  that  we  consider  the  relations  of  the  peo- 
ple at  large  to  the  newspaper ;  then,  the  editor's  relation  to 
his  neighbors,  the  public ;  and,  finally,  the  chivalry  of  editors 
toward  each  other. 

The  newspaper  is  so  large  a  part  of  our  modern  life  that 
it  would  be  trivial  to  argue  the  question  whether  it  can  be 
dispensed  with.  Men  who  live  abreast  of  the  age  cannot  con- 
sent to  miss  a  single  day's  communion  with  the  news  of  the 
world.  The  non-arrival  of  the  mail  will  render  an  active 
man  absent  from  town  utterly  miserable.  The  purchaser  of 
the  daily  newspaper  of  to-day  receives  for  the  price  of  a  half 
yard  of  calico  a  manufactured  article  that  has  recjuired  the 
employment  of  millions  of  capital  to  produce, — to  say  noth- 
ing of  genius  to  sustain. 

And  he  is  often  somewhat  gititeful. 

But  the  chivalry  of  the  public  toward  the  newspaper  is 
peculiar.     The  public  would  appear  to  believe  that  anything 
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it  can  coax,  wheedle,  or  extort  from  the  newspaper  is  fair  sal- 
vage from  the  necessary  expenditftres  of  life. 

Recently  I  listened  in  amazement  to  the  Rev.  Robert 
CoUyer  boast  at  a  Cornell  University  dinner  of  having 
beguiled  the  newspapers  of  the  country.  He  told  how  he  had 
schemed  and  got  money  to  build  a  new  church  after  the 
Chicago  fire.  He  did  not  make  it  very  clear  that  the  civ- 
ilized members  of  his  race  clamored  for  the  new  edifice,  but 
he  made  painfully  apparent  his  ideas  of  chivalry  to  the  press. 

"  In  this  matter,"  he  began,  "  I  have  always  been  proud  of 
the  way  in  which  I  *  worked  the  newspapers.'  I  succeeded 
in  raising  the  money,  because  I  coaxed  the  editors  into 
cooperating  with  me.  I  wrote  long  puffs  about  the  congre- 
gation and  its  pastor,  and  got  them  printed.  Then  I  hurried 
'round  with  the  subscription  list  and  a  copy  of  the  paper." 

Of  course,  this  was  all  said  good-naturedly,  was  meant  to 
be  funny,  and  was  uttered  from  a  public  rostrum  with  an 
utter  obliviousness  to  the  mental  obliquity  that  a  moment's 
thought  will  disclose.  It  left  upon  my  mind  much  the  same 
impression  as  that  once  made  by  hearing  an  apparently 
respectable  man  boast  of  having  stolen  an  umbrella  out  of  a 
hotel  rack. 

Later  in  the  evening,  when  the  reverend  gentleman  occu- 
pied a  seat  near  mine,  I  asked,  with  as  much  naivete  as  I 
could  command,  if  he  had  "  worked "  the  plumbei*s,  the 
architects,  the  masons,  the  carpenters,  and  the  bell-foundera  ? 
To  each  of  these  questions  he  returned  a  regretful,  "No." 

Despite  his  apparent  innocence  regarding  the  purport  of 
my  inquiry,  I  doubt  if  this  gentleman  would  have  boasted 
that  he  secured  his  clothes  for  nothing,  that  he  wheedled  his 
chops  from  his  butcher,  or  coaxed  his  groceries  from  the  shop- 
keeper at  the  corner  of  his  street. 

And  yet,  he  spoke  with  condescension  of  the  editor  and  his 
means  of  livelihood ! 

Theoretically,  the  editor  is  the  public's  mutton.  Men  who 
know  him  boast  of  their  influence  with  him,  and  over  him. 
They  dictate  his  policy  for  him  —  or  say  they  do,  which,  of 
course,  is  the  same  thing.  Men  who  never  saw  him  claim  to 
own  him.  Strangers,  casually  introduced,  ask  him  questions 
about  his  personal  affairs  that  would  be  instantly  resented  in 
any  other  walk  of  life. 

An  experience  of  my  own  will  illustrate  wnat  I  mean. 
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At  a  country  house,  near  Philadelphia,  I  was  introduced  to  a 
respectable-looking  old  m&n.  In  the  period  following  din- 
ner, as  we  sat  on  the  porch  to  enjoy  a  smoke,  this  stranger 
interrogated  me  in  the  most  offensive  way.  When  he  had 
paused  for  breath  I  gave  him  a  dose  of  his  own  medicine. 
"  The  deadly  parallel "  column  will  tell  the  story. 

WHAT  HE  ASKED.  WHAT  I  ASKED. 

I  hear  you  are  an  editor  ?  I  am  told  you  are  a  hatter  ? 

Do  most  newspapers  pay?  Is  hat-making  profitable  ? 

How  much  do  editors  earn  ?  How  much  does   your  busi- 
ness net  you  yearly  ? 

You  began  as  a  reporter  ?  Grew  up  in  the  trade  ? 

Does   it  require  any  educa-  You  can  "  hlock  a  hat  while 

tion  to  be  a  reporter  ?  I  wait "  V         ' 

Do  you  write  shorthand  ?  You  can  handle  a  hot  goose  ? 

Eh  ?  used  to  ?  Could  once  ? 

Please  write  some :  let's  see  Please  take  this  hat  and  show 

how  it  looks  ?  me  how  it  is  put  together. 

Curious-looking     characters,  Have    seen    a    great    many 

aren't  they  ?  queerly   shaped    hats    in    your 

time,  no  doubt? 

How  many  columns  can  you  How    many    hats    can    you 

write  a  day?  make  in  a  day? 

Do   you   write    by   the    col-  Do  you  work  by  the  piece  ? 
umn? 

What?     Don't  write  at  all  ?  Ah?   Don't  work aiivloiiLrer? 

How  strange  !  — and  so  o».  Supposed    every    hatter    made 

his  own  hats!   —and  so  on. 

The  editor  may  be  to  blame  for  this  state  of  thini^s;  hut 
if  so,  his  good-nature  is  responsible,  lie  endures  more  than 
other  men.  He  is  often  worried  by  the  troubles  of  other 
people;  but  he  never  has  been  weaned  from  the  milk  of 
human  kindness.  He  mtiy  be  over-pei-suaded,  he  may  be 
deceived,  and  editors  have  been  fooled,  like  judge  and 
jurors,  by  the  perjured  affidavit  of  apparently  honorable  men 
—  but  he  still  continues  to  believe  in  mankind. 

The  chivalry  of  the  politician  toward  the  press  is  compre- 
hended to  a  nicety  by  every  man  who  has  served  as  a  news- 
paper correspondent  at  Washington. 

The  average  congressman  thinks  it  clever  to  deceive  a 
newspaper  editor  or  correspondent.  He  believes  they  are 
to  be  "used,"  whenever  possible,  for  the  congressman's 
advantage.     A  correspondent  is  to  Ix;  tricked  or  cajoled  into 
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praising  the  statesman,  revising  the  bad  English  in  his 
speeches,  "saving  the  country  and — the  appropriations." 
All  the  charities  require  and  demand  his  aid,  and,  I  am 
ashamed  to  say  (knowing  as  I  do  what  a  hollow  mockery 
some  of  the  alleged  charities  really  are),  generally  get  the 
assistance  they  ask. 

The  chivalry  of  the  press  t<5kward  the  public  is  unquestion- 
able. The  editor  keeps  awake  nearly  all  night  to  serve  it, 
and  the  facts  are  not  altered  because  in  best  serving  the 
public  he  serves  himself. 

Journalism,  I  regret  to  say,  is  often  spoken  of  as  a  "  pro- 
fession," and  while  we  may  accept  the  plebeian  word  **  jour- 
nalism," as  describing  a  daily  labor,  I  sincerely  desire  to 
enter  a  protesti  against  its  designation  as  a  profession.  It 
seems  entirely  proper  to  me  that  this  word  be  relegated 
to  the  pedagogue,  the  chiropodist,  and  the  barn-storming 
actor  who  so  boldly  assert  a  right  to  its  use. 

The  making  of  the  newspaper  is  a  mechanical  art.  It  mat- 
ters very  little  how  much  intelligence  —  or  genius,  if  you 
prefer  the  word  —  enters  into  its  production,  the  inter-depen- 
dence of  the  so-called  "  intellectual "  branch  of  the  paper  upon 
its  mechanical  adjuncts  is  so  great  that  it  cannot  be  main- 
tained that  the  manufactured  article  offered  to  purchasers  in 
the  shape  of  a  newspaper  is  the  product  of  any  one  lobe  of 
brain  tissue.  Of  what  value  are  a  hundred  thousand  copies 
of  the  best  newspaper  in  this  land,  edited,  revised  and  printed, 
if  its  circulation  department  break  down  at  the  critical 
moment  ?  And  what  about  the  newsman  ?  Who  shall  say 
that  he  does  not  belong  to  journalism  ?  He's  to  the  service 
what  the  Don  Cossack  is  to  the  Russian  hosts.  He's  the 
Cossack  of  journalism  —  our  Cossack  of  the  dawn  ! 

While  it  is  easy  to  determine  the  point  at  which  the  news- 
paper begins  its  existence,  it  would  be  very  difficult  indeed 
to  decide  exactly  where  it  receives  its  fimshing  touches.  For 
years,  geographers  wrangled  regarding  the  point  at  which  the 
day  began.  In  other  words,  this  being  Monday,  they  quar- 
relled regarding  the  point  at  which  the  sun  ceased  to  shine 
on  Monday,  and  began  to  shine  on  Tuesday. 

Philosophers  who  have  discussed  the  nice  points  of  the  daily 
newspapers  have  claimed  that  it  dates  its  origin  from  the 
paper  mill ;  but  I  fail  to  see  why,  if  we  are  to  go  back  to  the 
paper  mill,  we  shall  not  go  much  further  and  seek  the  com- 
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ponent  parts  from  which  the  paper  is  originally  made,  show- 
ing at  once  the  absurdity  of  any  such  an  assumption.  While 
not  inclined  to  argue  this  point,  it  is  my  humble  judgment 
that  the  newspaper  begins  its  existence  the  moment  the  man- 
aging editor  oi)ens  his  desk  for  the  day's  work.  He  is  its 
main-spring !  Whatever  of  distinctive  character  it  possesses 
in  methods  of  handling  the  news  of  the  day  it  owes  to  him, 
and  it  Ls  these  very  features  that  render  one  journal  better  or 
woi-se  than  others.  He  it  is,  as  a  rule,  who  establishes  the 
chivalry  of  the  press  toward  the  public.  It  is  he  who  decides 
the  line  of  attack  or  defense  when  the  vast  interests  which 
he  represents  are  assailed. 

The  peculiar  kind  of  mind  required  for  such  a  post  jb 
probably  not  developed  in  any  other  known  business.  The 
longer  a  man  has  served  the  art,  the  more  confidently  he 
trusts  to  intuition  and  distrusts  a  decision  based  wholly  upon 
experience.  Several  of  the  worst  blunders  ever  made  in 
American  journalism  have  been  committed  after  a  careful 
study  of  the  historical  precedents.  Throughout  all  his 
troubles,  however,  all  his  anxieties  by  day  and  by  night  — 
because  his  responsibilities  never  end  —  the  managing  editor's 
thoughts  are  constantly  dwelling  upon  the  public  service  that 
may  lie  rendered  to  the  reading  constituency  behind  him. 

The  executive  head  of  a  newspaper,  great  or  small,  lives 
in  a  glass  house,  with  all  the  world  for  critics.  Every  act, 
no  matter  how  suddenly  forced  upon  him,  no  matter  how 
careful  his  judgment,  is  open  to  the  criticism  of  every  i)er- 
son  who  reads  his  paper.  The  columns  of  printed  matter 
are  the  windows  of  his  soul. 

These  thoughts  are  all  in  the  line  of  duty,  somewhat  self- 
ish in  their  character,  perhaps  (l>ecause  fidelity  to  the  public  is 
the  only  secret  of  success) ;  but  the  sense  of  chivalry  is 
there, —  should  be  there  and  seen  of  all  men,  on  every  page 
of  the  printed  sheet. 

This  idea  of  the  newspaper's  duty  to  the  public  is  a  com- 
paratively new  phase  of  the  journalistic  art.  It  has  arisen 
since  the  brilliant  Round  Table  days  of  Bennett,  Greeley, 
Webb,  Prentice,  and  Raymond.  Their  standards  were  high. 
Their  energy  was  tremendous.  And  when  they  came  to 
blows  the  combat  was  terrific.  But  Greeley,  the  last  sur- 
>ivor,  found  his  Camlan  in  1872.  He  was  ambushed  and 
came  to  his  end  much  as  King  Arthur  from  a  race  that  he 
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had  trusted  and  defended.  In  Greeley's  defeat  for  the  Presi- 
dency all  theorists  who  had  dwelt  upon  the  so-called  "  Power 
of  the  Press  "  received  a  shuddering  blow.  The  men  who 
had  affected  to  believe  that  the  press  could  make  and  unmake 
destinies  began  to  count  on  their  fingers  the  few  newspapers 
that  had  opposed  Horace  Greeley.  To  their  amazement  they 
found  that,  excepting  one  journal  in  the  metropolis,  every 
daily  paper  in  the  land  whose  editor  or  chief  stockholder  did 
not  hold  a  public  office  was  marshalled  in  his  support.  The 
echoes  of  their  enthusiasm  can  be  heard  even  to  this  day. 
Some  of  those  editors  ranted  and  roared  like  Sir  Toby 
Belch ;  but  the  professional  politicians,  serene  and  compla- 
cent as  guUigut  friars,  saw  their  editorial  antagonists  routed 
— cakes,  ale,  and  wine-coolers. 

To  the  believers  in  printer's  ink,  that  presidential  cam- 
paign was  a  revelation.  Mr.  Greeley  was  the  most  thor- 
oughly defeated  candidate  this  country  has  ever  known. 

I  remember  the  period  well,  for  I  was  a  reporter  on  the 
Tribune^  and  as  a  correspondent  travelled  from  Minnesota  to 
Louisiana.  It  seemed  utterly  impossible  in  May  that  Mr. 
Greeley  could  fail  of  election ;  in  September,  his  defeat  was 
assured.  That  revolt  of  the  people  against  the  dictation  of 
the  newspapers  was  momentous  in  its  results.  The  indepen- 
dent voter  thoroughly  asserted  himself,  and  those  editors 
who  could  be  taught  by  the  incident  knew  that  the  people 
resented  their  leadei'ship.  The  one  sad  and  pitiful  thing 
about  the  affair  was  the  ingratitude  of  the  negro  race.  They 
deserted  their  apostle  and  champion.  (I  speak  frankly,  for 
I  was  born  an  abolitionist.) 

Throughout  the  Civil  War,  the  newspapers  had  harangued, 
badgered,  and  dictated ;  had  bolstered  up  or  destroyed  men, 
character,  and  measures.  It  was  well,  perhaj^s,  that  the 
men  who  directed  these  same  newspapers  should  be  taught 
a  severe  lesson. 

Without  doubt,  the  stormy  period  in  which  Greeley, 
Bennett,  Prentice,  Webb,  and  Raymond  tilted,  was  necessary 
as  a  preparatory  era  to  the  more  brilliant  age  of  chivalry 
that  succeeded  I  We  as  a  people  were  younger  in  jour- 
nalism than  in  any  other  intellectual  or  mechanical  art. 
Great  statesmen  had  been  grown  in  plenty  —  the  very  birth 
of  the  nation  had  found  them  full-fledged.  A  constellation 
of  brilliant  preachers  of  the  Gospel  and  expounders  of  the 
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law  are  remembered.  We  can  all  name  them  over  from 
Jonathan  Edwards  to  Theodore  Parker  and  from  John 
Marshall  to  Rufus  Choate.  Great  mercantile  families  had 
been  created,  such  as  the  Astors,  the  Grinells,  the  Bakers, 
Howlands,  Aspinwalls,  and  Claflins. 

Large  fortunes  had  been  amassed  in  commerce ;  but  not  an 
editor  had  been  able  to  accumulate  money  enough  to  keep 
his  own  carriage ! 

Journalism  languished  until  about  1840.  The  great  pub- 
lic did  not  seem  to  require  editors.  The  people  of  New 
York,  possibly,  persisted  in  remembering  that  the  first  man 
in  this  country  to  write  an  editorial  article  had  been  hanged 
in  the  City  Hall  Park.  He  had  died  heroically,  immoilal- 
izing  the  occasion  when  he  said  :  "  I  regret  that  I  have  only 
one  life  to  give  for  my  country."  But  some  people  believed 
be  had  suffered  death  because  he  wrote  editorial  articles. 

The  art  of  making  the  newspaper  steadily  gained  in  pub- 
lic appreciation.  To  employ  the  simile  chivalric,  its  young 
iH)uires  were  changed  into  full-fledged  knights  by  the  propa- 
gation of  a  new  idea,  a  new  aim — tlie  rendering  of  public  ser- 
vice !  True  enough,  the  motto  of  the  noblest  English 
princedom,  *'  Ich  dien !  "  acknowledges  the  high  duty  of  ser- 
vice ;  but,  when  proclaimed  as  a  journalistic  duty  it  took  the 
form  of  a  new  tender  of  fidelity  from  the  best  men  at  court 
to  the  people  at  large.  It  was  so  accepted,  and  has  drawn 
the  people  and  the  press  closer  together.  It  was  as  if  these 
trae  knights  drew  their  weapons  before  the  public  eye  and 
offered  a  new  pledge  of  fidelity  in  the  thrilling  old  Norman 
asage  of  the  word  "  Service  !  " 

A  gleam  of  something  higher  and  nobler  than  mere  swash- 
buckling was  in  every  editorial  eye.  The  idea  developed,  as 
did  the  nobility  and  purity  of  Chivalry  under  Godfrey,  the 
Agamemnon  of  Tasso.  In  all  truly  representative  editorial 
minds  the  feeling  grew  that  any  power  which  their  arms  or 
training  gave  them  should  be  exercised  in  the  defense  of  the 
weak  and  oppressed.  They  renewed  the  old  vow:  "To 
maintain  the  just  rights  of  such  as  are  unable  to  defend  tliem- 
selves.''  It  was  a  great  step — as  far-reaching  in  its  lesults 
as  was  the  promulgation  of  that  oath  in  the  age  of  Chivalry. 

At  this  point  rose  the  reporter.  He  had  been  recogni/xnl 
for  years  as  the  coming  servitor  of  the  press.  But  a  few  ol 
him  in  the  early  days  had  been  dissolute,  had  written  without 
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proper  regard  to  facts,  and  had  brought  discredit  not  only  on 
himself  but  the  chivalry  which  others  believed  in.  He  began 
to  brace  up,  to  pull  himself  together,  to  be  better  educated, 
to  dress  in  excellent  taste,  and,  above  all,  to  write  better 
copy.  Henry  Murger  had  published  a  series  of  sketches 
under  the  title  ^'Scenes  de  La  Vie  de  Boh^meJ*^  These  few 
pictures  described  the  Paris  life  of  that  period,  beyond  a 
doubt ;  but  here  in  New  York  a  few  bright  men  sought  to 
revive  the  spirit  and  the  couleur  de  rose  of  the  Quartier 
Latin.     It  was  a  clever  idea,  but  it  didn't  last. 

In  one  of  the  bleakest  corners  of  the  old  graveyard  at  Nan- 
tucket stands  a  monument  to  Henry  Clapp,  the  presiding 
genius  of  the  Bohemian  Club  that  sat  for  so  many  years  in 
Phaff's  cellar  on  Broadway.  Its  roll  contained  many  of  the 
brightest  names  known  in  the  history  of  the  American  press. 
They  were  true  Bohemians, — once  defined  by  George  Wil- 
liam Curtis  as  the  "  literary  men  who  had  a  divine  contempt 
for  to-morrow."  How  cleverly  those  choice  spirits  wrote  and 
talked  about  their  lives  away  back  in  the  fifties.  Get  a  file 
of  the  New  York  Figaro^  or  some  of  the  Easy  Chair  papers 
in  Harper* %  of  that  period,  and  enjoy  their  cloud-land  life !  I 
only  quote  one  sentence  and  it  is  from  "the  Chair,"  though 
I  half  suspect  Fitz  James  O'Brien,  rather  than  George  Wil- 
liam Curtis,  penned  it :  — 

"Bohemia  is  a  roving  kingdom  —  a  realm  in  the  air,  like 
Arthur's  England.  It  sometimes  happens  that,  as  a  gipsy's 
child  turns  out  to  be  a  prince's  child,  who,  perforce,  dwells  in  a 
palace,  so  the  Bohemian  is  found  in  a  fine  house  and  high  society. 
Bohemia  is  a  fairyland  on  this  hard  earth.  It  is  Arcadia  in 
New  York." 

Ah!  yes,  this  is  all  very  beautiful,  but  rent  had  to  be 
paid;  and  the  literary  workers  of  to-day  never  forget  that 
journalism  is  the  only  branch  of  literature  that  from  the 
outset  enables  a  man  to  live  and  pay  his  way.  And  yet 
when  we  remember  Henry  Clapp,  Fitz  James  O'Brien,  N.  G. 
Shepherd,  and  Ned  Wilkins,  we  feel  that  every  working 
newspaper  man  is  better  to-day  because  they  struggled  and 
starved ;  because  they  lived  in  the  free  aii-  of  Bohemia. 

With  the  worker  in  the  art,  "  the  struggle  for  existence  " 
begins  with  his  first  day's  apprentice  task  as  a  reporter. 
No  man  ever  became  a  journalist  who  did  not  seiTe  that 
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apprenticeship.  There  is  no  hope  for  him  outside  of  complete 
success.  It  requires  several  years  for  him  to  learn  to  get 
news  and  to  properly  write  it.  One  failure  1*411  blight  his 
eitire  career.  Unlike  any  other  commercial  commodity, 
news  once  lost  cannot  be  recouped. 

Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  was  the  first  Parliamentaiy  reporter. 
He  got  a  list  of  the  speakers,  then  went  to  his  lodgings  in  a 
dingy  court  off  Fleet  Street  and  wrote  out  speeches  for  the 
Lords  and  the  Commons.  He  did  this  for  years  and  not  one 
of  the  men  so  honored  is  on  record  as  having  denied  the 
accuracy  of  the  report  (?).  Dr.  Johnson  made  the  reputations 
of  half  a  dozen  men  who  are  to-day  mentioned  among  the 
great  English  orators.  They  were  honorable  men,  as  the 
world  goes,  but  not  one  of  them,  except  Edmund  Burke,  ever 
acknowledged  his  indebtedness  to  Samuel  Johnson.  I  never 
have  known  a  senator  or  congressman  to  thank  a  Washington 
correspondent  for  making  his  speech  presentable  to  educated 
eyes.  He  has  been  known  to  grow  warm  in  praise  of 
all  classes  of  humanity,  from  Tipperary  to  Muscovy,  but 
never  a  word  of  commendation  escapes  his  lips  for  a 
newspaper  man.  He  believes  in  philanthropy,  but  as 
Napoleon  said  to  Talleyrand,  he  "  wants  it  to  he  a  long  way 
off ! "  (Je  veux  seulement  que  ce  soit  de  la  philanthropie 
lointauie.^ 

With  the  rise  of  journalistic  chivalry  came  the  search  for 
news.  It  became  a  precious  prize.  The  special  correspondent 
and  reix)rter  sought  it.  Truth  was  to  be  rescued  from 
oblivion  !  Facts  began  to  be  hunted  for  like  the  ambrngris  and 
ivory  of  commerce.  At  first  the  search  resembled  the  quest  for 
the  Oracle  of  the  Holy  Bottle, —  a  test  as  to  the  public's 
opinion  of  news.  What  kind  of  service  did  the  public  want  ? 
Adventure  followed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  love  of 
adventure  was  not  the  impelling  motive. 

The  American  newspaper,  like  the  American  railroad, 
developed  along  new  lines.  Gimrdin,  who  had  created  all 
that  is  worth  considering  in  the  French  press,  had  pinned 
his  faith  to  the  feu'dleton  and  the  snappy  editorial  article, 
with  its  "  one  idea  only."  News  was  of  no  account.  In  the 
English  journal,  the  supremacy  of  the  editorial  page  was 
asserted  and  maintained.  News  was  desirable  but  secondaiy ; 
and  there  was  no  hurry  about  obtaining  it.  In  the  Spanish  press 
blossomed  —  and  has  ever  since  bloomed — the  paragra[)h. 
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News  was  a  good  thing,  if  it  could  be  told  in  a  few  lines,  but 
generally,  alas,  dangerous.  A  paragraph  must  only  be  long 
enough  to  allow  a  cigarette  to  go  out  while  you  were  reading 
it.  Wax  matches  cost  only  a  cuarta  per  box,  but  cigarettes 
were  expensive.  Beaumarchais  understood  the  Spanish  press 
when  he  put  the  famous  epigram  into  "  Figaro's "  lips :  "So 
long  as  you  print  nothing,  you  may  print  anything." 

The  chivalry  of  the  editor  toward  his  "  esteemed  contem- 
porary "  is  a  sad  and  solemn  phase  of  this  true  commentary. 

After  you  have  carefully  reread  the  "  editorial  "  pages  of 
two  metropolitan  journals  from  1841  to  date,  and  remember 
that  the  contemporaries  of  Gutt<}nberg  called  printing  "  the 
black  art,"  you  will  marvel  that  public  opinion  has  ever 
changed.  If  the  contemporaries  of  the  old  Nuremberg 
printer  had  lived  in  1882,  and  taken  in  the  Tribune  of  Feb- 
ruary 25th,  they  would  have  gone  out  to  gather  faggots  to 
roast  an  editor.  The  excuse  for  one  of  the  most  savage 
attacks  ever  made  by  one  American  editor  upon  another  was 
that  a  rival  had  printed  a  private  telegram,  sent  by  an  editor 
to  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  nation,  which  had  found  its 
way  into  wrong  hands  or  had  been  *'  taken  off  the  wires,"  as 
many  other  messages  had  been  before.  And  yet,  young  as 
I  am,  I  remember  that  in  1871,  the  treaty  of  Washington 
was  "  acquired "  by  means  even  more  questionable  and 
printed  entire,  to  the  confusion  and  indignation  of  the 
United  States  Senators.  The  very  same  editor  laid  down  a 
dictum  that  was  thought  to  be  very  clever  at  the  time :  "  It 
is  the  duty  of  our  correspondents  to  get  the  news ;  it  is  the 
business  of  other  people  to  keep  their  own  secrets."  This 
was  all  very  well  in  1871, but  in  1882,  the  moral  "lay  in  the 
application  on  it." 

From  the  very  moment  in  which  the  American  newspaper 
attained  a  definite  policy  and  impulse,  its  direction  has  been 
forward,  and  it  has  daily  grown  in  wealth  and  popular 
respect. 

I  have  called  the  special  correspondent  the  knight  errant 
of  the  newspaper.  Let  me  prove  it.  The  greatest,  noblest 
of  them  all  was  J.  A.  MacGahan,  of  Khiva  and  San  Stefano. 
He  was  an  American,  born  in  Perry  County,  Ohio.  I  can 
sketch  his  career  in  a  few  brief  sentences :  He  was  at  law- 
school  in  Brussels  when  the  Franco-Prussian  war  burst  upon 
Europe,  in  1870.     Having  had  some  experience  as  a  writer 
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for  the  press,  he  entered  the  field  at  once.  Danger  and  euffer- 
ing  were  his,  though  he  did  not  achieve  renown  in  that  brief 
campaign.  He  then  made  his  memorable  ride  to  Khiva,  and 
wrote  the  best  book  on  Central  Asia  known  to  our  language. 
Another  turn  of  the  wheel  found  him  in  Cuba  describing  the 
Virginius  complications.  There  I  first  met  him.  Thence  he 
returned  to  England,  and  sailed  with  Captain  Young  in  the 
Pandora  to  the  Arctic  regions,  making  the  last  search  under- 
taken for  the  lost  crew  of  Sir  John  Franklin's  expedition. 
MacGahan  returned  to  London  in  the  spring  of  1876  in  time 
to  read  in  the  newspapers  brief  desfrntches  from  Turkey 
recounting  the  reported  atrocities  of  tlie  Bashi-Bazouks.  He 
determined  at  once  to  go  to  Bulgaria.  In  a  month's  time, 
he  had  put  a  new  face  on  the  "Eastern  Question."  The 
great  trouble  between  Christian  and  Turk  was  no  longer 
confined  to  "the  petty  quarrel  of  a  few  monks  over  a 
key  and  a  silver  star,"  as  defined  by  the  late  Mr.  Kinglake, 
but  assumed  proportions  that  could  be  discerned  in  every 
club  and  in  every  drawing-room  of  Imperial  London. 
MacGahan  had  begun  his  memorable  ride,  the  results  of 
which  will  endure  as  long  as  Christianity !  He  visited  Batak 
and  painted  in  cold  ty{)e  what  he  saw.  He  caused  the 
shrieks  of  the  dying  girls  in  the  pillaged  towns  of  Bulgaria 
to  be  heard  throughout  Christian  Euroi)e.  A  Tory  minijiter, 
stanch  in  his  fidelity  to  the  "  unspeakable  Turk,"  sent  its 
fleet  to  the  Dardanelles,  but  dared  not  land  a  man  or 
fire  a  single  gun.  Popular  England  repudiated  it^  old 
all  v.  And  MacGahan  rode  onward  and  wrote  sheaves  of 
letters.  In  every  hamlet  he  passed  through,  he  said  :  "  The 
Czar  will  avenge  this  I     Courage,  people  ;  he  will  come  I  " 

From  that  time  history  was  made  as  by  a  cyclone.  The 
Russian  hasts  were  mobilized  at  Kischeneff,  and  the  Czar  of 
all  the  Russias  reviewed  them.  Then  the  order  to  cross  the 
Pnith  was  given,  as  MacGahan  had  foretold;  our  Knight 
EiTant  rode  with  the  advanced  guard.  Through  the  chan- 
ging fortune  of  the  war,  grave  and  g.iy,  he  piissed.  Much  of 
his  work,  now  preserved  in  permanent  form,  is  the  best  of  its 
kind  in  our  language.  The  assault  of  Skobeleff  on  the  Gra- 
vitza  redoubt  was  immortalized  by  MacGahan's  pen.  When 
Ple\Tia  fell,  our  hero  was  in  the  van  during  the  mad  rush 
toward  the  Bosphorus.  The  triumphant  advance  wiis  never 
checked  until  the  spires  and  minarets  of  Constantinople  were 
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in  sight.  Bulgaria  was  redeemed,  the  power  of  the  Turk 
in  Europe  was  broken,  the  aggrandizement  of  Russia  was  com- 
plete—  and  all  because  J.  A.  MacGahan  had  lived  and 
striven. 

At  San  Stefano,  a  suburb  of  the  capital,  on  the  Sea  of 
Marmora,  our  hero  died  of  fever.  Skobeleff,  whose  friendship 
dated  back  to  the  Kirgitz  Steppe  and  the  Khivan  conquest, 
closed  his  eyes  and  was  chief  mourner  at  his  grave.  To-day 
on  the  anniversary  of  his  death,  prayers  for  the  repose  of  his 
soul  are  said  in  every  hamlet  throughout  Bulgaria.  His 
service  to  the  newspaper  and  to  the  civilized  world  extended 
over  less  than  eight  yeai-s,  but  he  accomplished  for  the  public 
the  work  of  a  lifetime. 

Hail  to  his  memory !     His  was  the  chivalry  of  the  press  ! 

For  years  the  name  of  Latour  d' Auvergne,  "  fii'st  grenadier 
of  France,"  was  called  at  nightfall  in  every  regiment  of  the 
Imperial  Grenadier  Guard.  When  the  name  was  heard,  the 
first  grenadier  in  the  rank  would  answer,  ^^Mort  —  Bur  le  champ 
de  batailley 

So,  when  the  roll  is  called  of  those  that  have  added  to  the 
chivalry  and  glory  of  the  American  press,  every  fellow- 
laborer  who  knew  "  MacGahan  of  Kiva  and  San  Stefano" 
will  salute  and  answer :     "  Dead  —  and  glorious !  " 

Philogeny,  the  new  and  brilliant  science  tliat  treats  of  the 
development  of  the  human  race  fiom  the  animal  kingdom, 
teaches  that  the  history  of  the  germ  is  an  epitome  of  the 
history  of  the  descent.  It  is  equally  true  in  journalism, 
that  the  various  forms  of  discouragement,  hope,  and  final 
success  through  which  the  individual  worker  in  the  ai1; 
passes,  during  his  progress  from  the  reportorial  egg-cell  to 
the  fully  developed  executive-editorial  organism,  is  a  com- 
pressed reproduction  of 'the  long  series  of  misfortunes  and 
interferences  through  which  the  ancestore  of  the  American 
newspaj^er  of  to-day  have  pjissed.  The  simile  is  true,  aye,  to 
the  supreme  part  played  by  '^  the  struggle  for  existence  !  " 
Under  its  influence,  tlirough  the  "  natural  selection  "  of  the 
public,  a  new  and  nobler  species  of  journalism  has  arisen  and 
now  exists.  The  newspaper  of  to-day,  evolved  from  rudi- 
mentary forms,  is  a  splendid  and  heroic  organism ;  and  the 
last  upholder  of  the  dogma  of  its  miraculous  creation  and 
infallible  power  is  dead. 
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It  is  diJBBcult  to  over-estimate  the  gravity  of  the  problem 
presented  by  those  compelled  to  exist  in  llie  slums  of  our 
populous  cities,  even  when  considered  from  a  pui-ely  economic 
point  of   view.     From  the  midst  of   this  commonwealth  of 
degradation  there  goes  forth  a  moral  contagion,  scourging 
society  in  all  its  ramifications,  coupled  with  an  atmosphere 
of  physical  decay  —  an  atmosphere  reeking  with  filth,  heavy 
with  foul  odors,  laden  with  disease.     In  time  of  any  contagion 
the  social  cellar  becomes  the  hotbed  of  death,  sending  forth 
myriads  of   fatal  germs  which  pt^rmeate  the  air  for  miles 
around,   causing   thousands   to   die   because   soeiet}'-   is  too 
short-sighted  to  understand  that  the  interest  of  its  humblest 
member  is  the  interest  of  all.     The  slums  of  our  cities  are 
the   reservoirs   of  physical   and   moi-al  death,  an  enormous 
expense  to  the  State,  a  constant  menace  to  society,  a  reality 
whose  shadow  is  at  once  colossal  and  porttnitous.     In  time 
of  social  upheavals  they  will  prove  magazines  of  destruction  ; 
for  while  revolution  will  not  originate  in   them,  once  let  a 
popular  uprising  take  form  and  the  cellai*s  will  reinforce  it 
in  a  manner  more  terrible  than   words  can  portniy.     Con- 
sidered ethically,  the  problem  is  even  more  eniharni.ssing  and 
deplorable ;  here,  as  nowhere  else  in  civilized  society,  tliou- 
sands  of  our  fellowmen  are  exiled  from  the  enjoyments  of 
civilization,  forced   into   life's   lowest  strata    of    existence, 
branded  with  that  fatal  word  scum.     If  they  aspire  to  rise, 
society   shrinks   from   them ;    they  seem  of  anotlier  world ; 
they  are  of  another  world;  driven  into  the  darkness  of  a 
hopeless  existence,   viewed  much  as   were   lepers   in   olden 
times.     Over   their   heads    perpetually  rests  the    dread    of 
eviction,  of  sickness,  and  of  failure  to  obtain  suflieient  work 
to  keep  life  in  the  forms  of  their  loved  ones,  making  existence 
a  perpetual  nightmare,  from  which  death  alone  brings  release. 
Say  not  that  they  do  not  feel  this ;  I  have  tiilked  with  them  ; 
I  have  seen  the  agony  born  of  a  fear  that  rests  heavy  on  their 
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souls  stamped  in  their  wrinkled  faces  and  peering  forth  from 
great  pathetic  eyes.  For  them  winter  has  real  terror,  for 
they  possess  neither  clothes  to  keep  comfortable  the  body, 
nor  means  with  which  to  properly  warm  their  miserable 
tenements.  Summer  is  scarcely  less  frightful  in  their 
quarters,  with  the  heat  at  once  stifling,  suffocating,  almost 
intolerable ;  heat  which  acting  on  the  myriad  germs  of 
disease  produces  fever,  often  ending  in  death,  or,  what  is 
still  more  dreaded,  chronic  invalidism.  Starvation,  misery, 
and  vice,  trinity  of  despair,  haunt  their  every  step.  The 
Golden  Rule, — the  foundation  of  true  civilization,  the  keynote 
of  human  happiness, —  reaches  not  their  wretched  quarters. 
Placed  by  society  under  the  ban,  life  is  one  long  and  terrible 
night.  But  tragic  as  is  the  fate  of  the  present  generation, 
still  more  appalling  is  the  picture  when  we  contemplate  the 
thousands  of  little  waves  of  life  yearly  washed  into  the  cellar 
of  being ;  fragile,  helpless  innocents,  responsible  in  no 
way  for  their  presence  or  environment,  yet  condemned  to  a  fate 
more  frightful  than  the  beasts  of  the  field;  human  beings 
wandering  in  the  dark,  existing  in  the  sewer,  ever  feeling 
the  crushing  weight  of  the  gay  world  above,  which  thinks 
little  and  cares  less  for  them.  Infinitely  pathetic  is  their 
lot. 

The  causes  that  have  operated  to  produce  these  conditions 
are  numerous  and  complex,  the  most  apparent  being  the 
immense  influx  of  immigration  from  the  crowded  centres  of 
the  old  world ;  the  glamor  of  city  life,  which  has  allured 
thousands  from  the  country,  fascinating  them  from  afar  much 
as  the  gaudy  colors  and  tinsel  before  the  footlights  dazzle  the 
vision  of  a  child ;  the  rapid  growth  of  the  saloon,  rendered 
well-nigh  impregnable  by  the  wealth  of  the  liquor  power ; 
the  wonderful  labor-saving  inventions,  which  in  the  hands  of 
greed  and  avarice,  instead  of  mitigating  the  burdens  of  the 
people,  have  greatly  augmented  them,  by  glutting  the  market 
with  labor;  the  opportunities  given  by  the  government 
through  grants,  special  privileges,  and  protective  measures  for 
rapid  accumulation  of  wealth  by  the  few ;  the  power  which 
this  wealth  has  given  its  possessors  over  the  less  fortunate ; 
the  spread  of  that  fevered  mental  condition  which  subjects 
all  finer  feelings  and  holier  aspirations  to  the  acquisition  of 
gold  and  the  gratification  of  carnal  appetites,  and  which  is 
manifest  in  such  a  startling  degree  in  the  gambler's  world, 
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whicb  to  dignify  we  call  the  realm  of  speculation ;  tlie  desire 
for  vulgar  ostentation  and  luxurious  indulgence,  in  a  word 
the  fatal  fever  for  gold  which  has  infested  the  social  atmos- 
phere, and  taken  possession  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our 
people,  chilling  their  hearts,  benumbing  their  conscience, 
choking  all  di\dne  impulses  and  refined  sensibilities ;  the 
cowardice  and  lethargy  of  the  Church,  which  has  grown  rich 
in  gold  and  poor  in  the  possession  of  moral  energy,  which 
no  longer  dares  to  denounce  the  money  changers,  or  alarm 
those  who  day  by  day .  are  anaesthetizing  their  own  souls, 
while  adding  to  the  misery  of  the  world.  The  church  has 
become,  to  a  great  extent,  subsidized  by  gold,  saying  in  effect, 
«'  I  am  rich  and  increased  in  goods  and  have  need  of  nothing," 
apparently  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  she  "  is  wretched,  poor, 
blind,  and  naked,"  that  she  has  signally  failed  in  her  mission 
of  establishing  on  earth  an  ideal  brotherhood.  Instead  of 
lifting  her  children  into  that  lofty  spiritual  realm  where  each 
feels  the  misery  of  his  brother,  she  has  so  far  surrendered  to 
the  mammon  of  unrighteousness  that,  without  the  slightest 
fear  of  having  their  consciences  disturbed,  men  find  comfort 
in  her  soft-cushioned  pews,  who  are  wringing  from  ten  to 
thirty  per  cent,  profit  from  their  fellowmen  in  the  wretched 
tenement  districts,  or  who  refuse  to  pay  more  than  twelve 
cents  a  pair  for  the  making  of  pants,  forty-five  cents  a  dozen 
for  flannel  shirts,  seventy-five  cents  a  dozen  for  knee  pants, 
and  twenty-five  cents  a  dozen  for  neckties.  I  refer  not  to 
the  many  noble  exceptions,  but  I  indict  the  great  body  of 
wealthy  and  fashionable  churches,  whose  ministers  do  not 
know  and  take  no  steps  to  find  out  the  misery  that  is  de[)en(l- 
ent  upon  the  avarice  of  their  parishioners.  Then  again  back 
of  all  this  is  the  defective  education  which  lias  developed  all 
save  character  in  man;  education  which  has  ti*ained  the 
brain  but  shriveled  the  soul.  Last  but  by  no  means  least 
is  land  speculation  which  has  resulted  in  keeping  large 
tracts  of  land  idle  which  otherwise  would  have  blossomed 
with  happy  homes.  To  these  influences  we  must  add  the 
general  ignorance  of  the  people  regarding  the  nature,  extent, 
and  growing  proportions  of  the  misery  and  want  in  the 
New  World  which  is  spreading  as  an  Eastern  plague  in  the 
filth  of  an  oriental  city. 

It  is  not  my  present  purpose  to  dwell  further  on  the  causes 
which  have   produced  these   conditions.     I   Avish   to  bring 
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home  to  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  reader  a  true  conception 
of  life  in  the  slums,  by  citing  typical  cases  illustrating  a  con- 
dition prevalent  in  every  great  city  of  the  Union  and  increas- 
ing in  its  extent  every  year.  I  shall  confine  myself  to 
uninvited  want  as  found  in  civilized  Boston,  because  I  am 
personally  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  affairs  here,  and  be- 
cause Boston  has  long  claimed  the  proud  distinction  of  being 
practically  free  from  poverty. 

I  shall  briefly  describe  scenes  which  fell  under  my  personal 
observation  during  an  afternoon  tour  through  the  slums  of 
the  North  End,  confining  myself  to  a  few  typical  cases 
which  fairly  represent  the  condition  of  numbers  of  fami- 
lies who  are  suffering  through  uninvited  poverty,  a  fact 
which  I  have  fully  verified  by  subsequent  visits  to  the 
wretched  homes  of  our  very  poor.  I  purposely  omit  in  this 
paper  describing  any  members  of  that  terrible  commonwealth 
where  misery,  vice,  degiudation,  and  crime  are  inseparably 
interwoven.  This  class  belongs  to  a  lower  stratum;  they 
have  graduated  downward.  Feeling  that  society's  hand  is 
against  them,  Lshmael-like  they  raise  their  hand  against  soci- 
ety. They  complement  the  uninvited  poor ;  both  are  largely  a 
product  of  unjust  and  inequitable  social  conditions. 

The  scenes  I  am  about  to  describe  were  witnessed  one 
afternoon  in  April.  The  day  was  sunless  and  dreary, 
strangely  in  keeping  with  the  environment  of  the  exiles  of 
society  who  dwell  in  the  slums.  The  sobbing  rain,  the  sad, 
low  murmur  of  the  wind  under  the  eaves  and  through  the 
narrow  alleys,  the  cheerless  frowning  sky  above,  were  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  pathetic  drama  of  life  I  was  wit- 
nessing. Everj'thing  seemed  pitched  in  a  minor  key,  save 
now  and  then  there  swelled  forth  splendid  notes  of  manly 
heroism  and  womanly  courage,  as  boldly  contrasting  with  the 
dead  level  of  life  as  do  the  full  rich  notes  of  Wagner's 
grandest  strains  with  the  plaintive  melody  of  a  simple 
ballad  sung  by  a  shepherd  lad.  I  was  accompanied  in  this 
instance  by  the  Rev.  Walter  Swaffield,  of  the  Bethel  Mission, 
and  his  assistant.  Rev.  W.  J.  English. 

The  first  building  we  entered  faced  a  narrow  street.  The 
hallway  was  as  dark  as  the  air  was  foul  or  the  walls  filthy. 
Not  a  ray  or  shimmer  of  light  fell  through  transoms  or  sky- 
light. The  stairs  were  narrow  and  worn.  By  the  aid  of 
matches  we  were  able  to  grope  our  way  along,  and  also  to 
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observe  more  than  was  pleasant  to  behold.  It  was  apparent 
that  the  hallways  or  stairs  were  seldom  surprised  by  water, 
while  pure,  fresh  air  was  evidently  as  much  a  sti-anger  as 
fresh  paint.  After  ascending  seveml  flights,  we  entered  a 
room  of  undreamed-of  wretchedness.  On  the  floor  lay  a  sick 
man.*  He  was  rather  fine-looking,  with  an  intelligent  face, 
bright  eyes,  and  countenance  indicative  of  force  of  character. 
No  sign  of  dissipation,  but  an  expression  of  sadness,  or 
rather  a  look  of  dumb  resignation  peered  from  his  expressive 
eyes.  For  more  than  two  years  he  has  been  paralyzed  in  his 
lower  limbs,  and  also  affected  with  dropsy.  The  spectacle 
of  a  strong  man,  with  the  organs  of  locomotion  dead,  is 
always  pathetic  ;  but  when  the  victim  of  such  misfortune  is  in 
the  depths  of  abject  poverty,  his  case  assumes  a  tragic  hue. 
There  for  two  years  he  had  lain  on  a  wretched  pallet  of 
rags,  seeing  day  by  day  and  hour  by  hour  his  faithful  wife 
tirelessly  sewing,  and  knowing  full  well  that  health,  life,  and 
hope  were  hourly  slipping  from  her.  This  poor  woman 
supports  the  invalid  husband,  her  two  children,  and  herself, 
by  making  pants  at  twelve  cents  a  pair.  No  rest,  no  surcease, 
a  perpetual  grind  from  early  dawn  often  till  far  into  the 
night;  and  what  is  more  appalling,  outraged  nature  has 
rebelled ;  the  long  months  of  semi-starvation  and  lack  of 
sleep  have  brought  on  rheumatism,  which  has  settled  in  the 
joints  of  her  fingers,  so  that  every  stitch  means  a  throb  of 
pain.  The  afternoon  we  called,  she  was  completing  an  enor- 
mous pair  of  eustovi-^ade  pants  of  very  fine  blue  cloth,  for  one 
of  the  largest  clothing  houses  in  Boston.  The  suit  would 
probably  bring  sixty  or  sixty-five  dollars,  yet  her  employer 
graciously  informed  his  poor  white  slave  that  as  the  garment 
was  so  large,  he  would  give  her  an  extra  cent.  Thirteen 
cents  for  fine  custom-made  pants,  manufactured  for  a  wealthy 
firm,  which  repeatedly  asserts  that  its  clothing  is  not  made 
in  tenement  houses  1  Thus  with  one  of  the  most  painful 
diseases  enthroned  in  that  part  of  the  body  which  must  move 

•Note  on  Picture  op  Ixtalid  is  CnAiR.      The  picture   piven   in   tliiB  issue 
of  this  apartment  reprenents  the  poor  invalid    placed  i)y  some  friends  on  a   ehuir 
while  his  bed  could  be  made.    Our  artist  preferred  to  take  it  this  way,  knowinp^  tliat 
out  the  8tn)ng  face  l>etter  than  if  taken  on  his j)allet  on  the  tloor, 
years  he  has  lain.    Through  The  Arena  Relief  Fun<l,  wo  ha\e  been 
enabled  to  greatly  relieve  the  hard  lot  of  this  as  well  as  many  other  families  of  unfor- 
th« 


it  would  brine  out  the  stnmc  face  l)ettcr  than  if  taken  on  his  i)allet  on  the  floor, 
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soft  mattress,  and  furnished  with  many  other  things  which  contribute  to  life's  com 


where  for  two 

enabled  to  ^rea 

tunates.     Now  the  invalid  is  provided  with  a  comfortable  l)edstead,  with  a  deep. 


fort.    When  the  bed,  mattress,  and  other  articles  were  beinf^  brout^ht  into  this  apart- 

"  cratitude  and  joy  flowed  almost  in  rivers  from  the  eyes  of 
patient  wife,  who  tcU  that  even  in  their  obscure  den  some  one  in  the  great  world 
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which  no  dkect  ray  of  sunshine  ever  creeps.  We  entered 
a  room  filled  with  a  bed,  cooking  stove,  rack  of  dirty  clothes 
and  numerous  chairs,  of  which  the  most  one  could  say 
was  that  their  backs  were  still  sound  and  which  probably 
had  been  donated  by  persons  who  could  no  longer  use 
them.  On  the  bed  lay  a  man  who  has  been  ill  for  three 
months  with  rheumatism.  This  family  consists  of  father, 
mother,  and  a  large  daughter,  all  of  whom  are  compelled  to 
occupy  one  bed.  They  eat,  cook,  live,  and  sleep  in  this 
wretched  cellar  and  pay  over  fifty  dollars  a  year  rent.  This 
is  a  typical  illustration  of  life  in  this  underground  world. 

In  another  similar  cellar  or  burrow*  we  found  a 
mother  and  seven  boys  and  girls,  some  of  them  quite 
large,  all  sleeping  in  two  medium-sized  beds  in  one  room; 
this  room  is  also  their  kitchen.  The  other  room  is  a 
storehouse  for  kindling  wood  the  childien  gather  and  sell, 
a  little  store  and  living  room  combined.  Their  rent  is 
two  dollars  a  week.  The  cellar  was  damp  and  cold ;  the  air 
stifling.  Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  favorable  to  con- 
tagion both  physical  and  moml  than  such  dens  as  these. 
Ethical  exaltiition  or  spiritual  growth  is  impossible  with  such 
environment.  It  is  not  strange  that  the  slums  breed  crimi- 
nals, which  require  vast  sums  yearly  to  punish  after  evil 
has  been  accomplished;  but  to  me  it  is  an  ever-increasing 
source  of  wonder  that  society  should  be  so  short-sighted  and 

^— — ^^^  ■  I       I  I  ■■■■■■■--  ■     ■         ■■_  ■  I.  -  I  ■^      .  II  ■      ■        ■     ■  ^-^M^  — ^^^— 

illustration  is  a  fair  type  of  a  number  of  lofl{;inp;s.  The  photograph  docs  not  bep:in  tc, 
reveal  the  extent  of  the  wretchedness  of  the  tenement.  A  little  cubby-hole  leads  off 
from  this  room,  larce  enough  for  a  three  quarters  bed,  in  which  the  entire  family  of 
four  sleep.  The  jrirls  arc  remarkably  brip^ht  and  lady-like  in  their  behavior,  carrying 
with  them  an  air  of  retlnenent  one  would  not  expect  to  And  in  such  a  place,  "they 
make  their  living  by  sewing;  their  rent  is  two  dollars  a  week. 

NoTK  ON  Widow  AXD  TWO  Children  in  Underoroi-nd  Tenement.  This  picture 
of  a  squalid  underground  apartment  is  typical  of  numl)er8  of  tenements  in  this  part 
of  the  city.  The  widow  sews  and  does  any  other  kind  of  work  she  can  to  meet  rent 
and  liying  expenses ;  the  children  sew  on  pants. 

Note  on  Picture  op  Exterior  of  Tenement  House.  Thi^  picture  is  from  a 
photograph  of  one  of  the  many  tenements  in  the  North  End  which  front  u))on  blind 
alleys.  The  illustration  gives  the  front  of  the  house  and  the  only  entrance  to  it.  In 
this  building  dwell  twenty  families.  The  interior  is  even  moi-e'dilapidated  and  hor- 
rible than  the  entrance.  Here  children  are  born, and  here  characters  are  moulded; 
here  the  fate  of  future  memlK»rs  of  the  Commonwealth  is  stam])ed.  Taxes  on  such  a 
building  are  relatively  low  under  our  present  system,  so  the  landlord  realizes  a 
princely  revenue,  an<l  while  such  a  con<iitic>n  remains,  it  is  not  probable  that  lie  will 
tear  down  the  wretched  old  and  erect  a  commodious  new  building,  on  which  he  would 
be  compelled  to  pav  double  or  triple  the  present  taxes,  merely  for  the  <;omfort  and 
moral  iind  physical  health  of  his  tenants. 

*NOTE  ON  iLHTSTUATION    OF    rNDERGROrND    TENEMENT   WTTH  TWO    BEDS.       ThCSe 

miserable  quarters  are  four  steps  down  from  the  street.  There  are  two  small  rooms, 
one  a  shoi»  in  which  kindling  wood  is  stowed,  which  is  gathered  up  by  the  children, 
split  and  lied  in  bundles.  The  mother  also  sells  peanuts  and  candy.  Tne  back  room 
contains  a  range  and  two  beds  which  take  almost  the  entire  area  of  the  room.  In 
these  two  rooms  several  people  sleep.  One  can  readily  see  how  unfortunate  such  a 
life  is  from  an  ethical,  no  less  than  social  point  of  view. 
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neglectful  of  the  condition  of  its  exiles,  when  an  outlay  of 
a  much  smaller  sum  would  ensure  a  prevention*  of  a  large 
proportion  of  the  crime  that  emenates  from  the  slums ;  while 
at  the  same  time  it  would  mean  a  new  world  of  life,  happiness, 
and  measureless  possibilities  for  the  thousands  who  now 
exist  in  hopeless  gloom. 

In  a  small  room  fronting  an  interior  court  we  found  a  man* 
whose  face  bore  the  stamp  of  that  **  hope  long  deferred  which 
maketh  the  heart  sick."  He  is,  I  am  informed,  a  strictly 
temperate,  honest,  and  industrious  workman.  Up  to  the  time 
of  his  wife's  illness  and  death,  which  occurred  last  summer, 
the  family  lived  in  a  reasonably  comfoitiible  manner,  as  the 
husband  found  no  difficulty  in  securing  work  on  the  sea. 
When  the  wife  died,  however,  circumstances  changed.  She 
left  six  little  children,  one  almost  an  infant.  The  father 
could  not  go  to  sea,  leaving  his  little  flock  without  a  protec- 
tor, to  fall  the  victims  of  staiTation,  and  since  then  he  has 
worked  whenever  he  could  get  employment  loading  vessels, 
or  at  anything  he  could  find.  For  the  past  six  weeks  he  has 
been  practically  without  work,  and  the  numerous  family  of 
little  ones  have  suffered  for  life's  necessities.  His  rent  is 
two  dollai-s  and  a  quarter  a  week. 

In  the  attic  in  another  tenement  we  found  a  widowf  wee|> 
ing  and  working  by  the  side  of  a  little  cradle  where  lay  a 
sick  child,  whose  large  luminous  eyes  shone  with  almost 
phosphorescent  brilliancy  from  great  cavernous  sockets,  as 
they  wandered  from  one  to  another,  with  a  wistful,  soul- 
querying  gaze.  Its  forehead  was  large  and  prominent,  so 
nmch  so  that  looking  at  the  upper  {>art  of  the  head  one  would 
little  imagine  how  terrible  the  emaciation  of  the  body,  which 

•Note  ox  iLLrsTiiATiox  Out  op  Work.  Tlio  yonncf  man  pliotopTay)lie<l  in  hirt 
dismal  lod^intr  i^  a  'Miilower  with  Hix  small  cliildren ;  be  is  Ptrictly  M*lK-r.  un  American 
by  Mrth,  but  parents  were  Scotch  and  Irish.  Until  the  illnens  an**!  death  of  the  wife 
la^t  summer, everythinjr  went  reasonably  well.  The  hu8ban<l  and  father  followed  iho 
f*ea  and  managed  to  provide  for  his  famify,  even  saving  a  little.  The  wile's  KickncBM 
an«l  hnrial  ex|>en»ey  ate  up  all  and  more  than  he  had  saved,  while  Ix'in^  left  with  ho 
many  little  children  and  no  one  to  lcK>k  after  them,  he  found  it  impossible  to  en^^ape 
in  S4.'a  voyace«;  he  was  compelled  to  seek  work  which  would  enable  him  to  be  home 
at  ni;rht.*  This  winter,  work  has  been  very  slack;  for  six  weeks  he  has  only  I  een 
able  to  obtain  employment  for  a  few  days;  meantime  his  rent,  which  i^  two  dollars 
and  a  quarter  a  w«jek,  has  eaten  up 'almost  all  the  man  couhl  earn.  Thronirh 
the  aid  of  the  Baptist  Bethel  Mission  and  Tlie  Arena  Relief  Fund,  this  family 
h2iA  been  provided  with  food  and  clothes. 

tVoTE  ox  iLLUHTRATiox  OF  PoRTroFEflE  Wmowix  ATTIC.  In  an  attic  with  slant- 
injr  roof  and  skylight  window  lives  a  ixM)r  widow  with  her  little  family  of  four,  a  full 
description  of  which  is  piven  elsewliere.  The  lonp-continued  sickness  of  the  little 
child  naji  maile  the  stnipple  for  rent  and  bread  very  terrible,  and  ha<l  it  not  been  f<»r 
a''si.««tance  rendered  at  intervals,  eviction  or  starvation,  or  both,  must  have  resulte<l. 
Tlii*  woman  and  her  children  are  sober,  in«lustrious,  and  intellipent.  Cases  like  this 
are  by  no  means  rare  in  this  city  which  claimb  to  be  practically  free  from  imvcrty. 
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was  little  more  than  skin  and  bones,  speaking  more  eloquently 
than  words  of  the  ravages  of  slow  starvation  and  wasting 
disease.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  poor  woman's  tears 
was  explained  to  us  in  broken  English,  substantially  as 
follows  :  She  had  just  returned  from  the  dispensary  where 
she  had  been  unsuccessful  in  her  effort  to  have  a  physician 
visit  her  child,  owing  to  her  inability  to  pay  the  quarter  of  a 
dollar  demanded  for  the  visit.  After  describing  as  best  she 
could  the  condition  of  the  invalid,  the  doctor  had  given  her 
two  bottles  of  medicine  and  a  prescription  blank  on  which  he 
had  written  directions  for  her  to  get  a  truss  that  would  cost 
her  two  dollars  and  a  hiilf  at  the  drug  store.  She  had  ex- 
plained to  the  physician  that  owing  to  the  illness  of  her  child 
she  had  fallen  a  week  and  a  half  in  arrears  in  rent ;  that  the 
agent  for  the  tenement  had  notified  her  that  if  one  week's 
rent  was  not  paid  on  Saturday  she  would  be  evicted,  which 
meant  death  to  her  child,  so  she  could  not  buy  the  truss. 
To  which  the  doctor  replied,  "  You  must  get  the  truss  and 
put  it  on  before  giving  anything  from  either  bottle,  or  the  medi- 
cine will  kill  your  child."  "If  I  give  the  medicine,"  she  re- 
peated showing  us  the  bottles,  "before  I  put  the  truss  on,  he 
says  it  will  kill  my  child,"  p.nd  the  tears  ran  swiftly  do^vn  her 
sad  but  intelligent  face.  The  child  was  so  emaciated  that  the 
support  would  inevitably  have  produced  terrible  sores  in  a 
short  time.  I  am  satistied  that  had  the  physician  seen  its 
condition,  he  would  not  have  had  a  heart  to  order  it. 

I  thought  as  I  studied  the  anxious  and  sorrowful  counte- 
nance of  that  mother,  how  hard,  indeed,  is  the  lot  of  the  very 
poor.  They  have  to  buy  coal  by  the  bjisketful  and  pay  almost 
double  price,  likewise  food  and  all  life's  necessities.  They  ar» 
compelled  to  live  in  frightful  disease-fostering  quarters,  and 
pay  exorbifcmt  rents  for  the  accommodations  they  receive. 
When  sick  they  are  not  always  free  from  imposition,  even  when 
they  receive  aid  in  the  name  of  charity,  and  som^mes 
theology  under  the  cloak  of  religion  oppresses  them. (^ This 
last  thought  had  Ixjen  suggested  by  seeing  in  our  rounds  some 
half-starved  women  dropping  pennies  into  the  hands  of 
Sisters  of  Charity,  who  were  even  here  in  the  midst  of  terrible 
want,  exacting  from  the  t^tarving  money  for  a  church  whose- 
coffers  groan  with  wealtlO  O  religion,  ineffably  radiant  and 
exalting  in  thy  pure  intKience,  how  thou  art  often  debased 
by  thy  professed  followers  I     How  much  injustice  is  meted 
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out  to  the  very  poor,  and  how  many  crimes  are  still  com- 
mitted under  thy  cloak  and  in  thy  holy  name !  Even  this 
poor  widow  had  bitterly  suffered  through  priests  who  belong 
to  a  great  communion,  claiming  to  follow  Him  who  cried, 
"  Come  unto  me  all  ye  who  are  weary  and  heavy  laden,  and  I 
will  give  you  rest,"  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following,  related 
to  me  by  Rev.  Walter  SwafBeld,  who  was  pereonally  cognizant 
of  the  facts.  The  husband  of  this  widow  was  out  of  work 
for  a  time ;  being  too  ill  to  engage  in  steady  work,  he  found 
it  impossible  to  pay  the  required  ten  cents  for  seats  in  the 
church  to  which  he  belonged,  and  was  consequently  excluded 
from  his  sitting.  Shortly  after  )ie  fell  sick,  his  wife  sought 
the  priest,  imploring  him  to  administer  the  sacrament,  and 
later  extreme  unction,  which  he  positively  refused,  leaving 
the  poor  man  to  die  without'  the  consolation  of  the  Church  he 
had  from  infancy  been  taught  to  love  and  revere. 

It  is  not  strange  that  many  in  this  world  of  misery  become 
embittered  against  society ;  that  they  sometimes  learn  to 
hate  all  who  live  in  comfort,  and  who  represent  the  estab- 
lished order  of  things,  and  from  the  rank  of  the  patient, 
uncomplaining  struggler  descend  to  a  lower  zone,  where  the 
moral  nature  is  eclipsed  by  degi'adation  and  crime,  and  life 
takes  on  a  deeper  shade  of  horror.  This  class  of  people 
'exist  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice.  Socially,  they  may  be 
likened  to  the  physical  condition  of  Victor  Hugo's  Claude 
Frollo  after  Quasimodo  had  hurled  him  from  the  tower  of 
Notre  Dame.  You  remember  the  sickening  sensation  pro- 
duced by  that  wonderful  piece  of  descriptive  work,  depicting 
the  false  priest  hanging  to  the  eaves,  vainly  striving  to  ascend, 
feeling  the  leaden  gutter  to  which  he  was  holding  slowly 
giving  away.  His  hands  send  momentiiry  messages  to  the 
brain,  warning  it  that  endurance  is  almost  exhausted. 
Below  he  sees  the  sharp  formidable  spires  of  Saint-Jean-de- 
Ronde,  and  immediately  under  him,  two  hundred  feet  from 
where  he  hangs,  are  the  hard  pavement,  where  men  api)ear 
like  pigmies.  Above  stands  the  avenging  hunchback  ready 
to  hurl  him  back  if  he  succeed  in  climbing  over  the  eaves. 
So  these  poor  people  have  ever  below  them  starvation,  evic- 
tion, and  sickness.  Above  stands  Quasimodo  in  the  form 
of  a  three-headed  monster:  a  soulless  landlord,  the  slave 
master  who  pays  only  starvation  wages,  and  disejise,  the 
natural  complement  of  the  wretched  squalor  permitted  by 
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the  "one,  and  the  slow  starvation  necessarily  incident  to  the 
prices  paid  by  the  other.  Their  lot  is  even  more  terrible 
when  it  is  remembered  that  their  fall  carries  with  it  the  fate 
of  their  loved  ones.  In  addition  to  the  multitude  who  are 
^condemned  to  suffer  through  uninvited  poverty,  with  no 
hopeful  outlook  before  them,  there  is  another  class  who  are 
constantly  on  the  brink  of  i-eal  distress,  and  who  are  liable 
at  any  time,'  to  suffer  bitterly  because  they  are  proud-spirited 
and  will  almost  starve  to  death  before  they  ask  for  aid. 
Space  prevents  me  from  citing  more  tlian  one  illustration  of 
this  character.  In  an  aj)artment  house  we  found  an  American 
woman  with  a  babe  two  weeks  old  and  a  little  girl.  The 
place  was  scrupulously  clean,  something  very  rare  in  this 
zone  of  life.  The  woman,  of  course,  was  weak  from  illness 
and,  as  yet,  unable  to  take  in  any  work  to  speak  of.  Her 
husband  has  been  out  of  employment  for  a  few  weeks,  but 
had  just  shipped  on  board  a  sailing  vessel  for  a  cruise  of 
several  months.  The  woman  did  not  intimate  that  they 
were  in  great  need,  as  she  hoped  to  soon  be  enabled  to  make 
some  money,  and  the  portion  of  her  husband's  wages  she 
was  allowed  to  draw,  paid  the  rent.  A  week  ago,  however, 
the  little  girl  came  to  the  Bethel  Mission  asking  for  a  loaf 
of  bread.  "  We  have  had  nothing  to  eat  since  Monday 
morning,"  she  said,  "  and  the  little  l)aby  cries  all  the  time 
because  mamma  can  give  it  no  milk."  It  was  Wednesday 
evening  when  the  child  visited  the  Mission.  An  investigation 
substantiated  the  truth  of  the  child's  words.  The  mother, 
too  proud  to  beg,  struggled  with  fate,  hoping  and  praying  to 
be  able  to  succeed  without  asking  for  aid,  but  seeing  her 
babe  starving  to  death,  she  yielded.  This  case  finds  many 
counterparts  where  a  little  aid  bridges  over  a  period  of 
frightful  want,  after  which  the  unfortunate  are  able,  in  a 
measure,  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

I  find  it  impossible  in  this  paper  to  touch  upon  other  cases 
I  desired  to  describe.  The  above  illustrations  however,  typical 
of  the  life  and  environment  of  hundreds  of  families,  are 
sufficient  to  emphasize  a  condition  which  exists  in  our  midst 
and  wlych  is  yearly  growing,  both  in  extent  and  in  intensity 
of  bitterness ;  a  condition  that  is  little  understood  by  those 
who  are  not  actually  brought  in  contact  with  the  circum- 
stances as  they  exist,  a  condition  at  once  revolting  and 
appalling  to  jevery  siense  of  humanity  and  justice.     We  can- 
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not  afford  to  remain  ignorant  of  the  reaJ  status  of  life  in  our 
midst,  any  more  than  we  can  afford  to  sacrifice  truth  to  optim- 
ism. It  has  become  a  habit  with  some  to  make  light  of  these 
grim  and  terrible  facts,  to  minify  the  suffering  experienced, 
or  to  try  and  impute  the  terrible  condition  to  drink.  This 
may  be  pleasant  but  it  will  never  alter  conditions  or  aid  the 
cause  of  reform.  It  is  our  duty  to  honestly  face  the  deplora- 
ble conditions,  and  courageously  set  to  work  to  ameliorate 
the  suffering,  and  bring  about  radical  reformatory  measures 
calculated  to  invest  life  with  a  rich,  new  significance  for  this 
multitude  so  long  exiles  from  joy,  gladness,  and  comfort. 

We  now  come  to  the  practical  question,  What  is  to  be 
done  ?  But  before  viewing  the  problem  in  its  larger  and 
more  far-reaching  aspects,  I  wish  to  say  a  word  in  regard  to 
the  direct  measures  for  immediate  relief  which  it  is  fashion- 
able among  many  reformers  to  dismiss  as  unworthy  of  con- 
sideration. It  is  very  necessary  in  a  discussion  of  this 
character  to  view  the  problem  in  all  its  bearings,  and  adjust 
the  mental  vision  so  as  to  recognize  the  utility  of  the  various 
plans  advanced  by  sincere  reformers.  I  have  frequently  heard 
it  urged  that  these  palliative  measures  tend  to  retard  the 
great  radical  reformative  movements,  which  are  now  taking 
hold  of  tlie  public  mind.  This  view,  however  comfortable  to 
those  who  prefer  theorizing  and  agitation  to  putting  their 
shoulder  to  the  wheel  in  a  practical  way,  is,  nevertheless, 
erroneous.  There  is  no  way  in  which  people  can  be  so  thor- 
oughly aroused  to  the  urgent  necessity  of  radical  economic 
changes  as  by  bringing  them  into  such  intimate  relations 
with  the  submerged  millions  that  they  hear  the  throbbing  of 
misery's  heart.  The  lethargy  of  the  moml  instincts  of  the 
people  is  unquestionably  due  to  lack  of  knowledge  more 
than  anything  else.  The  people  do  not  begin  to  realize  the 
true  condition  of  life  in  the  ever-widening  field  of  abject  want. 
When  they  know  and  are  sufficiently  interested  to  personally 
investigate  the  problem  and  aid  the  suffering,  they  will 
appreciate  as  never  before  the  absolute  necessity  for  radical 
economic  changes,  which  contemplate  a  greater  meed  of 
justice  and  happiness  than  any  measures  yet  devised.  But 
aside  from  this  we  must  not  forget  the  fact  that  we  have  a 
duty  to  perform  to  the  living  no  less  than  to  tlie  generations 
yet  unborn.  The  commonwealth  of  to-day  as  well  as  that  of 
to-morrow  demands  our  aid.     Millions  are  in  the  quicksands } 
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yearly,  monthly,  daily,  hourly  luey  are  sinking  deeper  and 
deeper.  We  can  save  them  while  the  bridges  are  being 
built.  To  withliold  the  planks  upon  which  life  and  happi- 
ness depend  is  no  less  criminal  than  to  refuse  to  face  tiie 
question  in  its  broader  aspects  and  labor  for  fundamental 
economic  changes.  A  great  work  of  real,  practical,  and  en- 
during value,  however,  is  being  wrought  each  year  by  those 
in  charge  of  local  missions  work  in  the  slums  and  by  individ- 
uals who  mingle  with  and  study  the  actual  condition  of  the 
very  poor.  The  extent  of  good  accomplished  by  these  few 
who  are  giving  their  lives  to  uplifting  society's  exiles  is  little 
understood,  because  it  is  quiet  and  unostentatious;  yet 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  silent  workers,  thousands 
of  persons  are  annually  kept  from  stai^vation  and  crime,  while 
for  many  of  them  new,  broad,  and  hopeful  horizons  are  con- 
stantly coming  in  view.* 

Let  us  now  examine  a  broader  aspect  of  this  problem.  So 
long  as  the  wretched,  filthy  dens  of  dirt,  vermin,  and  disease 
stand  as  the  only  shelter  for  the  children  of  the  scum,  so 
long  will  moral  and  physical  contagion  flourish   and   send 

*  The  extent  and  character  of  this  work  will  bo  more  readily  iinden«tmK]  bv  noting^ 
the  labor  accomplislied  bv  the  Bethel  Mission  in  the  North  Knd,  which  is  doing 
more  tlian  any  other  Bingie  organization  in  that  section  of  tlic  city  for  the  dwellers 
of  the  Hlums.    Here  under  the  etUcient  management  of  the  Rev.  Walter  Swaflleld, 
a««Hi.'«te(l  by  Rev.  W.  J.  Englioh,  work  ii»  intelligently  puKhed  with  untiring  zeal,  and  in 
a  i)erfectly  ByHtematic  manner.    From  a  social  and  humanitarian  point  of  view,  their 
work  may  l>e  principally  Hummed  up  in  the  following:  classiilcations  :  [1.^   Looking 
after  the  temjmnil  and  immediate  wants  of  those  wno  are  rcnlly  sujfertng.    Here 
cases  are  quietly  and  sympathetically  investigated.    Food  is  often  purchat»ed  ;  the 
rent8  are  sometimes  paid;  old  clothes  are  distributed  where  they  arc  most  needed, 
and  in  many  ways  the  temiwral  wants  are  looked  after  while  kind,  friendly  visitation 
of  between  one  and  two  hundred  yen*  needy  families  conii>rise  a  portion  of  each 
month's  work.    [2].     The  sailors'  boarding  house.    A  large,  clean,  homelike  building 
is  fitted  up  for  sailors.    Every  American  vesi^el  that  comes  into  ])ort  is  visited  by  a 
memlier  of  the  Misi^ion,  who  invites  the  sailors  to  remain  at  this  moilel  home  for  sea- 
men.   In  thin  way  hundreds  yearly  esca]>e  the  dreadful  atmos))here  of  the  wretched 
sailors'  boarding  houses  of  this  part  of  the  city,  or,  what  is  still  more  important,  avoid 
undreamed-of  vice,  degradation,  and  disease  uy  going  with  companions  to  vile  dens 
of  infamy.    [31.    Scrurttuj  com/ortahie  homes  and  good  jtosit  ions  for  the  young  who 
are.  thus  efUiOted  to  rise  out  of  the  night  and  oppression  of  this  t^'rrible  existence. 
Thi:*,  it  is  needlef^sto  add,  is  a  very  difllcult  task,  owing  to  the  fact  that  society 
shrinks  from  its  exiles ;  few  persons  will  give  anv  one  a  chance  who  is  known  to  have 
1>elonged  to  the  slums.    Nevertheless  gcM>d  posit  fons  are  yearly  secured  for  several  of 
these  children  of  adversity.    [4].     Ttte  children's  free  industrial  school  in  which  the 
young  are  taught  useful  trades^  ocntjtatiojis,  and  means  ofemj}loi/ment.  In  this  train- 
ing school  the  little  girls  are  taught  to  make  then»»^elves  garments.    The  material  is 
furnished  them  free  and  when  they  have  completed  the  garment  it  is  given  them. 
[5].      Sum,m,er    vacations  in  the  country  for  the  little  ones    are    provided    for 
several  hundred  children ;  some  for  a  day,  some  a  week,  some  two  weeKS  as  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  case  require  and  the  limited  funds  permit.    Thoe  little  oases  in  the 
children's  dreary  routine  life  are  looked  forward  to  with  even  i^roater  anticipations  of 
ioy  than  is  Christmas  in  the  homes  of  the  rich.    I  have  cited  the  work  of  this  Mission 
because  I  have  f>ersonally  invest igjite<l  its  work,  and  have  seen  the  immense  good 
that  is  being  done  with  the  very  limited  funds  at  the  command  of  the  Mission,  and 
also  to  show  bv  an  illustration  how  much  may  be  accomplished  for  the  immediate 
relief  of  the  sufferers.    A  grand   i)alliative    work   requiring  labor  and  money.    It 
is  not  enough  for  those  who  live  in  our  great  cities  to  contribute  to  such  work,  they 
slxmld  visit  these  quarters  and  see  for  themselves.    Tills  would  change  many  who 
to-day  are  indifferent  into  active  missionaries. 
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forth  death-dealing  germs ;  so  long  will  crime  and  degrada- 
tion  increase,  demanding  more   policemen,  more  numerous 
judiciary,  and  larger  prisons.     No  great  pennanent  or  far- 
reaching  reformation  can  be  brought  about  until  the  habitar 
tions   of  the  people   are   radically  improved.     The   recogni- 
tion of  this  fact  has   already  led  to   a    practical  palliative 
measure  for  relief  that  must  challenge  the  admiration  of  all 
thoughtful   persons   interested  in   the   welfare   of  society's 
exiles.     It  is  a  step  in  the  direction   of  justice.     It  is  not 
merely  a  work  of  charity ;  it  is,  I  think,  the  most   feasible 
immediate  measure  that  can  be  employed  which  will  change 
the  whole  aspect  of  life  for  tens  of  thousands,  making  exist- 
ence mean  something,  and  giving  a  wonderful  significance  to 
the  now  meaningless  word  home.     I  refer  to  the  erection  of 
model  tenement  apartments  in  our  overcrowded  sections,  such, 
for  example,  as  the    Victoria  Square  dwelling  of  Liverpool. 
Here,  on  the  former  site  of  miserable  tenement  houses,  shelter- 
ing more  than  a  thousand  people,  stands  to-day  a  palatial 
stracture   built  around  a  hollow  square,  the  major  part  of 
which  is  utilized  as  a  large   shrub-encircled  playground  for 
the  children.     The  halls  and  stairways  of  the  building  are 
broad,  light,  and  airy ;  the  ventilation  and  sanitary  ariange- 
ments  perfect.     The  apartments    are  divided  into  one,  two, 
and  three  rooms  each.     No  room  is  smaller  than  13  x  8  feet 
6 inches;  most  of  them  are   12  x  13  feet  4  inches.     All  the 
<^ilings  are  9  feet  high.     A    superintendent  looks  after  the 
building.     The  tenants  are    expected  to  be  orderly,  and  to 
leep  their  apartments  clean.     The  roomy  character  of  halls 
*nd  chambers  may  be  inferred   from   the  fact  that  there  are 
only  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  apartments  in  the  entire 
bnilding.      The    returns   on    the    total    expenditure   of   the 
boilding,  which  was  $338,800.00,  it  is  estimated   will  be  at 
least  4i  percent,  while  the  rents   are  as  follows:  SI  .44  per 
^eekfor  the  three-room  tenement,  $1.08  per  week  for  those 
containing  two  large  rooms,  and  54  cents  for  the   one-room 
l^arters.     In   Boston,  the  rents  for    the   dreadful  one-room 
'^Uarare  $1.00  a  week;  for  the  two-room  tenements  above 
*^e  cellars,  the  rent,  so  far  as  I  heard,  ranged  from.  $1.50  to 
'^O;  three  rooms  were,  of  course,  much  higher.      The  rooms 
^  are  far     smaller  here    than    those   in    the    beautiful, 
"^thful,  and  inviting  Victoria  Square   apartments.      Yet  it 
^  be  observed  that  the  Shylock  landlords  receive  more  than 
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double  the  rental  paid  in  this  building  for  dens  which  would 
be  a  disgrace  to  barbarism.  A  similar  experiment,  in  many- 
respects  even  more  remarkable  than  that  recently  inaugurated 
by  the  Liverpool  co-oi)eration,  is  exhibited  in  the  Peabody 
dwellings  in  London.  These  apartments  have  been  in  suc- 
cessful operation  for  so  many  yeara,  while  the  results  attending 
them  have  been  so  marked  and  salutary,  that  no  discus- 
sion of  this  subject  would  be  complete  that  failed  to  give 
some  of  the  most  impoitant  facts  relating  to  them.  I  know 
of  no  single  act  of  philanthropy  that  towers  so  nobly  above 
the  sordid  greed  of  the  struggling  multitude  of  millionnaires, 
as  does  this  splendid  work  of  George  Peabody,  by  which 
to-day  twenty  thousand  people,  who  but  for  him  would  be  in 
the  depths  of  the  slums,  are  fronting  a  bright  future,  and 
with  souls  full  of  hope  are  struggling  into  a  higher  civiliza- 
tion. It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Peabody  donated  at 
intervals  extending  over  a  period  X)i  eleven  years,  or  from 
1862  to  1873,  £500,000  or  $2,500,000  to  this  project  of 
relieving  the  poor.  He  specified  that  his-  purpose  was  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  poor  and  needy  of  London, 
and  promote  their  comfort  and  happiness,  making  only  the 
following  conditions: — 

^^  First  and  foremost  amongst  them  is  the  limitation  of  its 
uses,  absolutely  and  exclusively,  to  such  purposes  as  may  be 
calculated  directly  to  ameliorate  the  condition  and  augment  the 
comforts  of  the  poor,  who,  either  by  birth  or  established  resi- 
dence, form  a  recognized  portion  of  the  population  of  London. 

"  Secondly^  it  is  my  intention  that  now,  and  for  all  time,  there 
shall  be  a  rigid  exclusion  from  the  management  of  this  fund,  of 
any  influences  calculated  to  impart  to  it  a  character  either  secta- 
rian as  regards  religion,  or  exclusive  in  relation  to  party  politics. 

"  Thirdly^  it  is  my  wish  that  the  sole  qualification  for  a  partici- 
pation in  the  benefits  of  the  fund  shall  be  an  ascertained  and 
continued  condition  of  life,  such  as  brings  the  individual  within 
the  description  (in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word)  of  the  poor 
of  London :  combined  with  moral  character,  and  good  conduct 
as  a  member  of  society." 

Realizing  that  little  could  be  hoped  for  from  individuals 
or  their  offspring,  who  were  condemned  to  a  life  in  vile  dens, 
where  the  squalor  and  wretchedness  was  only  equalled  by 
the  poisonous,  disease-breeding  atmosphere  and  the  general 
filth  which  characterized  the  tenement  districts,  the  trustees 
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Mr.  Peabody  selected  to  carry  fon\'ard  his  work,  engaged 
in  the  erection  of  a  large  building  aecoinniodating  over  two 
hundred,  at  a  cost  of   $136,500.      This  apartment  house, 
which  is  substantially  uniform  with  the  seventeen  additional 
buildings  since  constructed  from  the  Peal)ody  fund,  is  five 
stories  high,  built  around  a  hollow  square,  thus  giving  plenty 
of  fresh  air  and  sunshine  to  the  rear  as  well  as  the  front  of 
the  entire  building.     The  square  affoitls  a  laige  pljiyground 
for  the  children  where  they  are  in  no  danger  of  being  run 
over  by  vehicles,  and  where  they  are  under  the  immediate 
eye  of  many  of  the  parents.     The  building  is  divided  into 
tenements  of  one,  two,  and  three  room  ajwirtments,  according 
to  the  requirements  of  the  occupant.     There  are  also  nine 
stores  on  the  ground  floor,  which  bring  a  rental  of  something 
over  $1,500  a  year  for  each  of  the  buildings.     By  careful, 
honest,  and  conscientious  business  management,  the  original 
sum  of  $2,500,000  has  been  almost  doubled,  while  comfortable, 
heathful  homes  have   been   procured  for   an  army  of   over 
20,000  i)ersons.    Some  of  the  apartments  contain  four  rooms, 
many  three,  some  two,  others  one.      The  average  rent  is 
about  $1.15  for  an  apartment.     The  average  price  for  three- 
room  apartments  in  the  wretched  tenements  of  London,  is 
from  $1.45  a  week.     In  the   Peabody   dwellings,  the  death 
rate  is  .96  per  one  thousand  below  the  average  in  Ix)ndon. 
Tims  it  will  be  seen  that  while   large,  healthful,  airy,  and 
cheerful  homes  have  l)een  provided  for  over  20,000  at  a  lower 
figure  than  the  wretched  disease-fostering  and  cnnie-breeding 
tenements  of  soulless  Shylocks,  the  Peal)ody  fund  has,  since 
1862,  grown  to  nearly  $5,000,000,  or  almost  twice  the  sum 
given  for  the  work  by  the  great  philanthropist.     No  words 
can  adequately  describe  the  magnitude  of  this  splendid  work, 
any  more  than  we  can  measure  the  good  it  has  acrcomplished, 
the  crime  prevented,  or  the  lives  that  through  it  have  grown 
to  ornament  and  bless  society.     In   the    Liveri)Ool   ex|)eri- 
ment,  the  work  has  been  prosecuted  by  the   municipal  gov- 
ernment.    In  the  Peabody  dwellings,  it  has,  of  coiii"se,  l)een 
the  work  of  an  individual,  carried  on  by  a  board  of  high- 
minded,  honorable,  and   philanthropic   gentlemen.     To  my 
mind,  it  seems  far  more  practicable  for  philanthropic,  mon- 
ied  men  to  prosecute  this  work  as  a  business  investment, 
specifying  in  their  wills  that  rents  shall   not  rise  above  a 
figure  necessary  to  insure   a  fair  interest  on   the   money. 
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rather  than  leave  it  for  city  governments,  as  in  the  latter 
case  it  would  be  in  great  danger  of  becoming  an  additional 
stronghold  for  unscrupulous  city  officials  to  use  for  political 
purposes.  I  know  of  no  field  where  men  with  millions  can 
so  bless  the  race  as  by  following  Mr.  Peabody's  example  in 
our  great  cities.  If,  instead  of  willing  every  year  princely 
sums  to  old,  rich,  and  conservative  educational  institutions, 
which  already  possess  far  more  money  than  they  require, 
—  wealthy  persons  would  bequeath  sums  for  the  erection 
of  buildings  after  the  manner  of  the  Victoria  Square  or 
the  Peabody  Dwellings,  a  wonderful  transformfition  would 
soon  appear  in  our  cities.  Crime  would  diminish,  life  would 
rise  to  a  higher  level,  and  from  the  hearts  and  brains  of 
tens  of  th9usands,  a  great  and  terrible  load  would  be  lifted. 
Yet  noble  and  pi-aiseworthy  as  is  this  work,  we  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact,  that  at  best  it  is  only  a  palliative  meas- 
ure :  a  grand,  noble,  beneficent  work  which  challenges  our 
admiration,  and  should  receive  our  cordial  sui)port ;  still  it  is 
only  a  palliative. 

There  is  a  broader  aspect  still,  a  nobler  work  to  be  accom- 
plished. As  long  as  speculation  continues  in  that  great  gift 
of  God  to  man,  land^  the  problem  will  be  unsettled.  So  long 
as  the  landlords  find  that  the  more  wretched,  filthy,  rickety, 
and  loathsome  a  building  is,  the  lower  will  be  the  taxes,  he 
will  continue  to  make  some  of  the  ever-increasing  army  of 
bread  winners  dwell  in  his  foul,  disease-impregnated  dens. 

The  present  economic  system  is  being  rapidly  outgrown. 
Man's  increasing  intelligence,  sense  of  justice,  and  the  human- 
itarian spirit  of  the  age,  demand  radical  changes,  which  will 
come  immeasurably  nearer  securing  equal  opportunities  for 
all  persons  than  the  past  dreamed  possible.  No  sudden  or 
rash  measure  calculated  to  convulse  business  and  work  great 
suffering  should  be  entertained,  but  our  future  action  should 
rest  on  a  broad,  settled  policy  founded  upon  justice,  tempered 
by  moderation,  keeping  in  view  the  great  work  of  banishing 
uninvited  poverty,  and  elevating  to  a  higher  level  the  great 
struggling  millions  without  for  a  moment  sacrificing  individ- 
ualism. Indeed,  a  truer  democracy  in  which  a  higher  inter- 
pretation of  justice,  and  a  broader  conception  of  individual 
freedom,  and  a  more  sacred  regard  for  liberty,  should  be  the 
watchword  of  the  future. 


EVOLUTION  AND  CHRISTIANITY. 


BY   PROF.    JAS.    T.    BFXBY,    PIT.    D. 


In  the  life  and  letters  of  Charles  Danvin  there  is  a  mem- 
orandum, copied  from  his  pocket  note-l)ook  of  1837,  to  this 
effect :  —  "In  July,  opened  first  notebook  on  Transmutation 
of  Species.  Had  been  greatly  struck  with  the  character  of 
the  South  American  fossils  and  the  species  on  Galapagos 
Archipelago." 

These  facts,  he  sajrs,  were  the  origin  of  all  his  epoch- 
making  views  as  to  the  development  of  life  and  the  work  of 
natural  selection  in  evolving  species. 

His  suspicions  that  species  were  not  immutable  and  made 
at  one  cast,  directly  by  the  fiat  of  the  Creator,  seemed  to 
him,  at  first,  he  says,  almost  like  murder. 

To  the  greater  part  of  the  church,  when   in  1859,  after 
twenty  years  of  work  in   accumulating  the   proofs   of  his  * 
theory,  he  at  last  gave  it  to  the  world,  it  seemed  quite  tus 
bad  as  murder. 

It  is  very  interesting  now  to  look  back  upon  the  histoiy 
and  career  of  the  Darwinian  theory  in  the  last  thirty  yoai-s  ; 
to  recall,  first  the  fierce  outcry  and  denunciation  it  elic- 
ited, then  the  gradual  accumulation  of  corroboratory  evi- 
dence from  all  quarter  in  its  favor ;  the  accession  of  one 
scientific  authority  after  another  to  the  new  views ;  the 
softening,  little  by  little,  of  ecclesiiv^tical  opposition ;  its 
gradual  acceptance  by  the  broad-minded  alike  in  theological 
and  scientific  circles  ;  then,  in  these  recent  yeai-s,  the  exal- 
tation of  the  new  theory  into  a  scieiititic  and  philosophic 
creed,  wherein  matter,  force,  and  evolution  constitute  the 
new  trinity,  which,  unless  the  modern  man  i)iously  believes, 
he  becomes  anathematized  and  excommunicated  by  all  the 
priests  of  the  new  dogmatism. 

In  the  field  of  science,  undoubtedly,  evolution  has  won 
the  day.  Nevertheless,  in  religious  circles,  old  time  prej- 
udices and  slow  conservatism,  clinging  to  its  creeds,  as  the 
hermit  crab  clings  to  the  ca«t-off  shell  of  oyster  or  clam, 
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still  resist  it.  The  great  body  of  the  Christian  laity  looks 
askance  on  it.  And  even  in  progressive  America,  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  liberal  of  American  denominations  has 
recently  formally  tried  aijd  condemned  one  of  its  clergy  for 
heresy,  for  the  publication  of  a  book  in  which  the  principles 
of  Evolution  are  frankly  adopted  and  applied  to  Christianity. 
For  a  man  to  call  himself  a  Christian  Evolutionist  is  (we  have 
been  told  by  high  Orthodox  authority)  a  contradiction  in  terms. 

I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  to-day  that  Evolution  has  come  to 
stay.  It  is  too  late  to  turn  it  out  of  the  mansions  of  modem 
thought.  And  it  is,  therefore,  a  vital  question,  "  Can  belief 
in  God,  and  the  soul,  and  divine  revelation  abide  under  the 
same  roof  with  evolution  in  peace  ?  Or  must  Christianity  vacate 
the  realm  of  modem  thought  and  leave  it  to  the  chilling  frosts 
of  materialism  and  scepticism  ?  " 

Now,  if  I  have  been  able  to  understand  the  issue  and  its 
grounds,  there  is  no  such  alternative,  no  such  incompatibility 
between  Evolution  and  Christianity. 

There  is,  I  know,  a  form  of  Evolution  and  a  form  of 
Christianity,  which  are  mutually  contradictory. 

There  is  a  form  of  Evolution  which  is  narrowly  mate- 
rialistic. It  dogmatically  asserts  that  there  is  nothing  in  exist- 
ence but  matter  and  physical  forces,  and  the  iron  laws  according 
to  which  they  develop.  Life,  according  to  this  school,  is  only  a 
product  of  the  happy  combination  of  the  atoms  ;  feeling  and 
thought  are  but  the  iridescence  of  the  brain  tissues ;  con- 
science but  a  transmuted  form  of  ancestral  fears  and  expedi- 
ences. Soul,  revelation,  providence,  nothing  but  illusions 
of  the  childish  fancy  of  humanity's  infancy.  Opposed  to  it, 
fighting  with  all  the  intensity  of  those  who  fight  for  their 
very  life,  stands  a  school  of  Christians  who  maintain  that 
unless  the  special  creation  of  species  by  divine  fiat  and  the 
frequent  intervention  of  God  and  His  angels  in  the  world  be 
admitted,  religion  has  received  its  death  wound.  According 
to  this  school,  unless  the  world  was  created  in  six  days,  and 
Joshua  commanded  the  sun  to  stand  still  and  it  obeyed,  and 
Hezekiah  turned  the  solar  shadow  back  on  the  dial,  and  Jesus 
was  bom  without  human  father,  and  unless  some  new  miracle 
will  interfere  with  the  regular  coursb  of  law,  of  rain  and  dew, 
of  sickness  and  health,  of  cause  and  effect,  whenever  a  be- 
liever lifts  up  his  voice  in  prayer,  why  then,  the  very  founda- 
tions of  religion  are  destroyed. 
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Now,  of  course,  between  a  Christianity  and  an  Evolution- 
ism of  this  sort,  there  is  an  irreconcilable  conflict.  But  it  is 
because  neither  of  them  is  a  fair,  rational,  or  true  form  of 
thought. 

When  the  principle  of  Evolution  is  properly  comprehended 
and  expounded ;  when  Christianity  is  interpreted  in  the  light 
that  history  and  philosophy  require,  —  the  two  will  be  found 
to  have  no  difficulty  in  joining  hands. 

Though  a  purely  naturalistic  Evolutionism  may  ignore 
God ;  and  a  purely  supernatural  religion  may  leave  no  room 
for  Evolution,  a  natural  religion  and  a  rational  Evolutionism 
may  yet  harmoniously  unite  in  a  higher  and  more  fruitful 
marriage. 

Let  us  only  recognize  Evolution  by  the  divine  spirit^  as 
th  process  of  GoiTs  working  in  the  worlds  and  we  have  then 
a  theory  which  has  a  place  and  a  function,  at  once  for  all 
that  the  newest  science  has  to  teach  and  the  most  venerable 
faith  needs  to  retain. 

In  the  first  place.  Evolution  is  not  itself  a  cause.     It  is  no 

force  in  itself.     It  has  no  originating  power.     It  is  simply  a 

method  and  law  of  the  occurrence  of  things.    Evolution  shows 

that  all  things  proceed,  little   by  little,  without   breach  of 

continuity ;  that  the  higher  ever  proceeds  from  the  lower ; 

the  more  complex  ever  unfolds  from  the  more  simple.     For 

every  species  or  form,  it  points  out  some  ancestor  or  natural 

antecedent,  from  which  by  gradual  modification,  it  has    been 

derived.    And   in   natural   selection,    the   influence  of    the 

environment,  sexual  selection,  use  and  disuse,  sterility,  and 

wie  variability  of  the   organism.  Science  shows  us   some    of 

the  secondary   factors   or   conditions    of    this    development. 

B^t  none  of  these   are   supposed  by  it  to   be  first  causes 

or  originating  powers.     What  these  are,  science  itself  does 

not  claim  the  right  as  yet  to  declare. 

Now,  it  is  time  that  this  unbroken  course  of  develop- 
^nt,  this  omnipresent  reign  of  law,  is  inconsistent  with 
^  theological  theories  of  supernatural  intervention  that 
have  80  often  claimed  a  monopoly  of  faith.  But  independent 
of  all  scientific  reasons,  on  religious  and  philosophical  grounds 
^mselves,  this  dogmatic  view  is  no  longer  to  be  accepted, 
^or  if  God  be  the  God  of  all-seeing  wisdom  and  foresight 
"^t  reverence  conceives  him  to  be,  his  work  should  be  too 
perfect  from  the  outset  to  demand  such  changes  of  plan  and 
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order  of  working.  The  gre<at  miracle  of  miracles,  as  Isaac 
Taylor  used  to  say,  is  that  Providence  needs  no  miracles  to 
carry  out  its  all-perfect  plans. 

But  if,  I  hear  it  asked,  the  huge  machine  of  the  universe 
thus  grinds  on  and  has  ever  ground  on,  without  interruption  ; 
if  every  event  is  closely  bound  to  its  physical  antecedent, 
life  to  the  cell,  mind  to  brain,  man  to  his  animal  ancestry 
and  bodily  conditions, —  what  other  result  will  there  be  than 
an  inevitable  surrender  to  materialism  ?  When  Laplace  was 
asked  by  Napoleon,  on  presenting  to  liim  his  famous  essay 
on  the  nebular  hypothesis  of  the  origin  of  the  stellar  uni- 
verse, "  Why  do  I  sec  here  no  mention  of  the  Deity  ? "  the 
French  astronomer  proudly  replied :  "  Sire,  I  have  no  need 
of  that  hypothesis." 

Is  not  that  the  natural  lesson  of  Evolutionism,  to  say  that 
Grod  is  a  hypothesis,  no  longer  needed  by  science  and  which 
progressive  thought,  therefore,  better  dismiss  ? 

I  do  not  think  so.  Old  time  materialism  dismissed  the 
idea  of  God  because  it  dismissed  the  idea  of  a  beginning. 
The  forces  and  phenomena  of  the  world  were  supposed 
eternal ;  and  therefore  a  Creator  was  unnecessary.  But  the 
conception  of  Evolution  is  radically  different.  It  is  a  move- 
ment that  demands  a  motor  force  behind  it.  It  is  a  move- 
ment, moreover,  that  according  to  the  testimony  of  modern 
science  caimot  have  been  eternal.  The  modern  theory  of 
heat  and  the  dissipation  of  energy  requires  that  our  solar 
system  and  the  nebula  from  which  it  sprang  should  have  had 
a  beginning  in  some  finite*period  of  time.  The  evolutionary' 
process  cannot  have  been  going  on  forever ;  for  the  amount 
of  heat  and  the  number  of  degrees  of  temperature  and  the 
rate  of  cooling,  are  all  finite,  calculable  quantities,  and  there- 
fore the  process  cannot  have  been  going  on  for  more  than  a 
certain  finite  number  of  years,  more  or  less  millions,  say. 
Moreover,  if  the  original  fire-mist  was  perfectly  homogeneous, 
and  not  impelled  into  motion  by  any  external  force,  it  would 
never  have  begun  to  rotiit<3  and  evolve  into  planets  and 
worlds.  If  perfectly  homogeneous,  it  would  have  remained, 
always  balanced  and  always  immobile.  To  start  it  on  its 
course  of  rotation  and  evolution,  there  must  have  been 
either  some  external  impelling  power,  or  else  some  original 
differentiation  of  forces  or  conditions ;  for  which,  again,  some 
other  cause  than  itself  must  be  supposed.     For  the  well-known 
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law  of  inertia  forbids  that  any  material  system  that  is  in  absolute 
equilibrium  should  spontaneously  start  itself  into  motion. 
As  John  Stuart  Mill  has  admitted,  ^^  the  laws  of  nature  can 
give  no  account  of  their  own  origin." 

In  the  second  place,  notice  that  the  materialistic  interpre- 
tation of  Evolution  fails  to  account  for  that  which  is  most 
characteristic  in  the  process,  the  steiidy  progress  it  reveals. 
Were  Evolution  an  aimless,  fruitless  motion,  rising  and  falling 
alternately,  or  moving  round  and  round  in  an  endless  circle, 
the  reference  of  these  motions  to  the  blind  forces  of  matter 
might  have,  perhaps,  a  certain  plausibility.  But  the  move- 
ments of  the  evolution  pi-ocess  are  of  quite  a  different 
character.  They  are  not  chaotic ;  no  barren,  useless  circlings 
back  to  the  same  point,  again  and  again  ;  but  they  are  pit)- 
g^essive ;  and  if  often  they  seem  to  return  to  their  point  of 
departure,  we  see,  on  close  examination,  that  the  return  is 
always  on  a  higher  plane.  The  motion  is  a  spiml  one,  ever 
advancing  to  loftier  and  loftier  I'anges.  Now  this  progressive 
motion  is  something  that  no  accidental  play  of  the  atoms  will 
account  for.  For  chance  builds  no  such  rational  structures. 
Chance  writes  no  such  intelligent  dramas,  with  orderly 
beginning,  crescendo,  and  climax.  Or  if  some  day,  chance 
builds  a  stnicture  with  some  show  of  order  in  it,  to-morrow 
it  pulls  it  down.  It  does  not  move  steadily  forward  with 
permanent  constructiveness. 

The  further  Science  penetrates  into  the  secrets  of  the 
universe  the  more  regular  seems  the  march  of  thought  pre- 
sented there;  the  more  harmonious  the  various  i)arts;  the 
more  rational  the  p^rand  system  that  is  discovered.  '^  How 
the  one  force  of  (lie  univei"se  should  have  pui-sued  the  i)ath- 
way  of  Evolution  through  the  lapse  of  millions  of  ages, 
leaving  traces  so  legible  by  intelligence  to-day,  unless  from 
beginning  to  end  the  whole  process  had  been  dominated  by 
intelligence,"  this  is  something,  as  Francis  Abbot  well  says, 
that  passes  the  limits  of  conjecture.  Tlie  all-luminous  intelli- 
gibility of  the  universe  is  the  all-sullicient  proof  of  the 
intelligence  of  the  cause  that  produced  it.  In  the  annals 
of  science  there  is  nothing  more  curious  tlian  the  proplietic 
power  which  those  savans  have  gained  who  liave  grasped 
this  secret  of  nature  —  the  rationality  of  the  univei*se. 
It  was  by  this  confidence  in  finding  in  the  hitherto  un- 
explored   domains  of    nature    what  reason   demanded,    that 
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Goethe,  from  the  analogies  of  the  mammalian  skele- 
ton, discovered  the  intermaxillary  bone  in  man ;  and  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  from  the  mathematical  consequences 
of  the  undulation  of  light,  led  the  way  to  the  discovery 
of  conical  refraction.  A  similar  story  is  told  of  Prof. 
Agassiz  and  Prof.  Pierce,  the  one  the  great  zoologist, 
•the  other  the  great  mathematician,  of  Cambridge.  Agassiz, 
having  studied  the  formation  of  radiate  animals,  and  having 
found  them  all  referable  to  three  different  plans  of  structure, 
asked  Prof.  Pierce,  without  informing  him  of  his  discovery, 
how  to  execute  all  the  variations  possible,  conformed  to  the 
fundamental  idea  of  a  radiated  structure  around  a  central 
axis.  Prof.  Pierce,  although  quite  ignorant  of  natural 
history,  at  once  devised  the  very  three  plans  discovered  by 
Agassiz,  as  the  only  fundamental  plans  which  could  be 
framed  in  accordance  with  the  given  elements.  How  signifi- 
cantly do  such  correspondences  speak  of  the  working  of 
mind  in  nature,  moulding  it  in  conformity  with  ideas  of 
reason.  Thus  to  see  the  laws  of  thought  exhibiting  them- 
selves as  also  the  laws  of  being  seems  to  me  a  fact  sufficient 
of  itself  to  prove  the  presence  of  an  over-ruling  mind  in 
nature. 

Is  there  any  way  of  escaping  this  obvious  conclusion  ?  The 
only  method  that  has  been  suggested  has  been  to  refer  these 
harmonies  of  nature  back  to  the  original  regularity  of 
the  atoms.  As  the  drops  of  frozen  moisture  on  the  window 
pane  build  up  the  symmetrical  frost-forms  without  design  or 
reason,  by  virtue  of  the  original  similarity  of  the  component 
parts,  so  do  the  similar  atoms,  without  any  more  reason  or 
plan,  build  up  the  harmonious  forms  of  nature. 

But  this  answer  brings  us  face  to  face  with  a  third  still 
more  significant  problem,  a  still  greater  obstacle  to  material- 
ism. Why  are  the  atoms  of  nature  thus  regular,  thus  similar, 
one  to  another?  Here  are  millions  on  millions  of  atoms 
of  gold,  each  like  its  fellow  atom.  Millions  and  millions  atoms 
of  oxygen,  each  with  the  same  velocity  of  movement,  same 
weight  and  chemical  properties.  All  the  millions  on 
millions  on  millions  of  atoms  on  the  globe  are  not  of  in- 
finitely varied  shape,  weight,  size,  quality;  but  tliere  are 
only  some  seventy  different  kinds,  and  all  the  millions  of  one 
kind,  just  as  like  one  another  as  bullets  out  of  the  same  mould, 
so  that  each  new  atom  of  oxygen  that  comes  to  a  burning 
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flame  does  the  same  work  and  acts  in  precisely  the  same  way 
as  its  fellows.  Did  you  ever  think  of  that?  If  you  have 
ever  realized  what  it  means,  you  must  recognize  this  uniform- 
ity of  the  atoms,  billions  and  billions  of  them  as  like  one 
another  as  if  run  out  of  the  same  mould  —  as  the  most  aston- 
ishing thing  in  nature. 

Now,  among  the  atoms,  there  can  have  been  no  birth,  no 
death,  no  struggle  for  existence,  no  natural  selection  to 
account  for  this.  What  other  explanation,  then,  in  reason 
is  there,  than  to  say,  as  those  great  men  of  science,  Sir  John 
Herschel  and  Clerk  Maxwell,  who  have,  in  our  day,  most 
deeply  pondered  this  curious  fact,  have  said,  that  tliis  division 
of  all  the  infinity  of  atoms  in  nature  into  a  very  limited 
number  of  groups,  all  the  billions  of  members  in  each  group 
substantially  alike  m  their  mechanical  and  chemical  proper- 
ties, "  gives  to  each  of  the  atoms  the  essential  characters  at 
once  of  a  manufactured  article  and  a  subordinate  agent." 

Evolution  cannot,  then,  be  justly  charged  with  materialism. 
On  the  contrary,  it  especially  demands  a  divine  creative 
force  as  the  starter  of  its  processes  and  the  endower  of  the 
atoms  with  their  peculiar  properties.  The  foundation  of  that 
scientific  system  which  the  greatest  of  modern  expositors  of 
Evolution  has  built  up  about  that  principle  (Herbert  Spen- 
cer's synthetic  philosophy)  is  the  persistence  of  an  infinite, 
eternal,  and  indestiiictible  force',  of  which  all  things  that  we 
see  are  the  manifestations. 

To  suppose,  as  many  of  the  camp-followers  of  the  evolu- 
tion philosophy  do,  that  the  processes  of  successive  change 
and  gradual  modification,  whicli  have  been  so  clearly  traced 
out  in  nature,  relieve  us  from  the  need  or  right  of  asking  for 
any  anterior  and  higher  cause  of  these  processes ;  or  that 
because  the  higher  and  finer  always  unfolds  fiom  the  lower 
and  coarser,  therefore  there  was  really  nothing  else  in  exist- 
ence, either  at  the  beginning  or  at  present,  than  these  crude 
elements  which  alone  disclose  themselves  at  fii*st;  and  that 
these  gross,  sensuous  facts  are  the  only  source  and  explana- 
tion of  all  that  has  followed  them, —  this  is  a  most  superficial 
and  inadequate  view.  For  this  explanation,  as  we  have  already 
noticed,  furnishes  no  fountain-head  of  power  to  maintain  the 
constant  upward-mounting  of  the  waters  in  the  world's  con- 
duits. It  furnishes  no  intelligent  directions  of  these  streams 
into  ever  wise  and  ordered  channels.  To  explain  the  higher  life 
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that  comes  out  of  these  low  beginnings,  we  must  suppose  the 
existence  of  spiritual  powers,  unseen  at  first,  and  disclosing 
themselves  only  in  the  fuller,  later  results,  the  moral  and 
spiritual  phenomena  that  are  the  crowning  flower  and  fruit  of 
the  long  process.  When  a  thing  has  grown  from  a  lower  to 
a  higher  form,  its  real  rank  in  nature  is  not  shown  by  what 
it  began  in,  but  by  what  it  has  become.  Though  chemistry 
has  grown  out  of  alchemy,  and  astronomy  out  of  astrology, 
this  does  not  empty  them  of  present  truth  or  impair  atall 
their  authority  and  trustworthiness  to-day.  Though  man's 
mind  has  grown  out  of  the  sensations  of  brutish  ancestors, 
that  does  not  take  away  the  fact  that  he  lias  now  risen  to  a 
height  from  which  he  overlooks  all  these  mists  and  sees  the 
light  which  never  was  on  sea  or  land.  The  real  beginning  of 
a  statue  is  not  in  the  rough  outline  in  which  it  first  appears, 
but  in  the  creative  idea  of  the  perfect  work  which  regulates 
its  whole  progress.  The  real  nature  of  a  tree  is  not  to  be 
discovered  in  the  first  swellings  of  the  acorn,  or  the  first  out- 
pushing  of  its  rootlets,  but  rather  are  acorn  and  rootlet  them- 
selves parts  of  that  generic  idea,  that  evolutive  potentiality^ 
which  is  only  to  be  understood  when  manifested  in  its  com- 
pleter form  in  the  full-grown  monarch  of  the  forest.  So  to 
discern  the  real  chanxcter  and  motor-jx)wer  of  the  Wf»rld's 
evolution,  we  must  look,  not  to  its  beginnings,  but  to  its  end, 
and  see  in  the  latest  stages,  and  its  highest  moral  and 
spiritual  forms  and  forces,  not  disguises  of  its  earlier  stages, 
but  ampler  manifestations  of  that  Divine  power  and  pur- 
pose which  is  the  ever-active  agent,  working  through  all 
the  varied  levels  of  creation. 

The  evolution  theory  is,  also,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
hostile  to  that  phase  of  theology  which  conceives  of  God  as 
a  being  outside  of  nature  ;  which  regarded  the  universe  as  a 
dead  lump,  a  mechanical  fabric  where  the  Creator  once 
worked,  at  the  immensely  remote  dawn  of  creation ;  and  to 
which  again,  for  a  few  short  moments,  this  tmnscendental 
Power  stooped  from  His  celestial  throne,  when  the  successive 
species  of  living  l>eings  were  called  into  being  in  brief  exer- 
tions of  supernatural  energy.  But  this  mechanical  view  of 
God  who,  as  Goethe  said,  "  only  from  Avithout  should  drive 
and  twirl  the  universe  about,"  what  a  poor  conception  of  God, 
after  all,  was  that;  not  undeserving  the  ridicule  of  the  great 
German. 
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Certainly,  the  idea  of  God  which  Wordsworth  has  given 
us,  as  a  Power  not  indefinitely  remote,  but  ever  present  and 
infinitely  near, 

**  A  motion  and  a  spirit  that  impels 
All  thinking  things,  all  objects  of  all  thoughts, 
And  rolls  through  all  things,^^ 

is  a  much  more  inspiring  and  venerable  thought.  This  is  the 
conception  of  God  that  Paul  has  given  us,  "  the  God  in  whom 
we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being ;  "  this  is  the  concep- 
tion that  the  book  of  Wisdom  gives  us,  "as  the  Divine  Spirit 
who  filleth  the  world." 

And  to  this  conception  of  God,  Evolution  has  no  antago- 
nism, but  on  the  contrary,  throws  Its  immense  weight  in  its 
favor.  Evolution,  in  fact,  instead  of  removing  the  Deity 
from  us,  brings  him  close  about  us ;  sets  us  face  to  face  with 
his  daily  activities.  The  universe  is  but  the  body  of  which 
Grod  is  the  soul ;  "  the  J*"  '«rior  Artist,"  as  Giordano  Bruno 
used  to  sa;-.  who  from  within  moulds  his  living  shapes  of 
beauty  and  *  .  er.  What  else,  in  fact,  is  Evolution  but  the 
secular  name  for  the  Divine  Indwelling ;  the  scientific  alias 
for  the  growth  and  progressive  revelation  of  tlie  Holy  Spirit, 
daily  putting  off  the  old  and  putting  on  the  new ;  constantly 
busy  from  the  beginning  of  time  to  this  very  day  moulding 
and  forwarding  his  work  ? 

Not  long  ago  I  came  across  tlie  mental  experience  of  a 
working  geologist  which  well  illustrates  this.  '^Once  in 
early  boyhood,"  says  Mr.  James  E.  Mills,  '*  I  left  a  lumberman's 
camp  at  night  to  go  to  the  brook  for  water.  It  was  a  clear,  cold, 
moonlight  night  and  very  still,  except  the  distant  murnuir- 
ing  of  the  Penobscot  at  some  falls.  A  sense  of  the  grandeur 
of  the  forest  and  rivers,  the  hills,  and  sky,  and  stai-s  came 
over  the  boy,  and  he  stood  and  looked  around.  An  owl 
hooted,  and  the  hooting  was  not  a  cheerful  sound.  The  men 
were  all  asleep,  and  the  conditions  were  lonely  enough.  But 
there  was  no  feeling  of  loneliness ;  for  with  the  sense  of  the 
grandeur  of  creation,  came  the  sense,  very  real  and  strong, 
of  the  Creator's  presence.  In  lx)yish  imagination,  I  could  see 
His  almighty  hand  shaping  the  hills  and  scooping  out  the 
VJilleys,  spreading  the  sky  overliead,  and  making  trees,  animals, 
and  men.  Thirty  years  later  I  camped  alone  in  the  open  air 
on  the  bank  of  the  Gila.  It  was  a  clear,  cold,  moonlight  night. 
The  camp-fire  was  low,  for  the  Apaches  were  on  tlie   war- 
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path.  An  owl  again  hooted ;  but  again  all  loneliness  was 
dispelled  by  a  sense  of  the  Creator's  presence,  and  the 
night  of  long  ago  by  the  Penobscot  came  into  my  mind,  and 
with  it  the  question :  What  is  the  difference  to  my  mind 
between  the  Creator's  presence  now  and  then?  To  the 
heart,  it  was  very  like,  but  to  the  mind  very  different. 
Now,  no  great  hand  was  shaping  things  from  without.  But 
God  was  every^vhere,  reaching  down  through  long  lines  of 
forces,  and  shaping  and  sustaining  things  from  within.  I 
had  been  travelling  all  day  by  mountains  of  lava  which  had 
cooled  long  ages  ago,  and  over  grounds  which  the  sea,  now 
far  off,  had  left  on  its  beaches  ;  and  with  the  geologist's 
habit  recalled  the  lava  still  glowing  and  flowing,  and  the  sea 
still  rolling  its  pebbles  on  the  beaches.  But  now  I  knew  it 
was  by  forces  within  the  earth  that  the  lava  was  poured  out, 
and  that  the  waves  which  rolled  the  pebbles  were  driven  by 
the  wind  and  the  wind  by  the  sun's  heat.  And  the  forces 
within  the  earth  and  the  heat  within  the  sun  come  from  still 
further  within.  Inward,  always  inward,  the  search  for  the 
original  energy  and  law  carried  my  mind,  for  He  whose  will 
is  the  source  of  all  force,  and  whose  thought  is  the  source 
of  all  law  is  on  the  inside  of  the  universe.  The  kingdom  of 
God  is  within  you." 

''  Now  this  change  from  the  boyish  idea  of  God  creating 
things  from  without,  to  the  manhood's  view  of  God  creating 
and  sustaining  all  things  from  within,"  is  indeed  as  this 
working  geologist  so  well  says,  "  the  essential  change 
which  modern  science  has  wrought  in  the  habit  of  religious 
thought.  From  Copernicus  to  Darwin,  every  important  step 
in  the  development  of  science  has  cost  the  giving  up  of  some 
idea  of  a  God  creating  things  as  man  shapes  them  from 
without,  and  has  illustrated  the  higher  idea  of  God  reaching 
His  works  from  within.  Every  step  has  led  toward  the 
truth  that  life  and  force  come  to  the  forms  in  which  they 
are  clothed  from  God  by  the  inner  way ;  and  by  the  same 
way,  their  law  comes  with  them ;  and  that  the  forms  are  the 
effects  of  the  force  and  life,  acting  according  to  the  law." 

This  is  certainly  a  most  noble,  uplifting  conceptioniof  the 
world.  But  how,  perhaps  it  will  be  asked,  can  we  find 
justification  for  such  a  view  of  the  Divine  Spirit  as  indwell- 
ing in  nature?  It  is  a  question  worth  dwelling  upon,  and 
when  we  carefully  ponder  it,  we  find  that  one  of  the  phases 
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of  the  eyolution  philosophy  that  has  been  a  chief  source  of 
alann  is  precisely  the  one  that  lends  signal  support  to  this 
doctrine  of  Divine  Indwelling. 

Eyolution  is  especially  shrunk  from,  because  it  connects 
man  so  closely  with  nature ;  our  souls  are  traced  back  to  an 
animal  origin  ;  consciousness  to  instinct,  instinct  to  sensibility, 
and  this  to  lower  laws  and  properties  of  force.  By  the  law 
of  the  correlation  of  forces,  our  mental  and  spiritual  powers 
are  regarded  as  but  transformed  phases  of  physical  forces, 
conditioned  as  they  are  on  our  bodily  states  and  changes ; 
and  the  soul,  it  is  said,  is  but  a  child  of  nature,  who  is  most 
literally  its  mother. 

To  many  minds  this  is  appalling.  But  let  us  look  it 
candidly  in  the  face  and  see  its  full  bearing.  We  will  recall 
in  the  first  place,  the  scientific  law,  no  life  but  from  proceed- 
ing life.  Let  us  recollect  next  the  dictum  of  mechanics,  no 
fountain  can  rise  higher  than  its  source.  The  natural  co- 
rollary and  consequence  of  this  is  "  no  evolution  without  pre- 
ceding involution."  If  mind  and  consciousness  come  out  of 
nature,  they  must  first  have  been  enveloped  in  nature,  resi- 
dent within  its  depths.  If  the  spirit  within  our  hearts  is  one 
with  the  force  that  stirs  the  sense  and  grows  in  the  plant, 
then  that  sea  of  energy  that  envelops  us  is  also  spirit. 

When  we  come  to  examine  the  idea  of  force,  we  find  that 
there  is  only  one  form  in  which  we  get  any  direct  knowledge 
of  it,  only  one  place  in  which  we  come  into  contact  with  it, 
and  that  is,  in  our  own  conscious  experiences,  in  the  efforts 
of  our  own  will.  According  to  the  scientific  rule,  always  to 
interpret  the  unknown  by  the  known,  not  the  known  by  the 
unknown,  it  is  only  the  rational  conclusion  that  force  else- 
where is  also  will.  Through  this  personal  experience  of 
energy,  we  get,  just  once,  an  inside  view  of  the  universal 
energy,  and  we  find  it  to  be  spiritual ;  the  will-force  of  the 
Infinite  Spirit  dwelling  in  all  things.  That  the  encircling 
force  of  the  universe  can  best  be  understood  through  the 
analogy  of  our  own  sense  of  effort,  and  therefore  is  a  form 
of  will,  of  Spirit,  is  a  conclusion  endorsed  by  the  most 
eminent  men  of  science, —  Huxley,  Herschel,  Carpenter,  and 
Le  Conte.  There  is,  therefore,  no  real  efficient  force  but 
Spirit.  The  various  energies  of  nature  are  but  different 
forms  or  special  currents  of  this  Omnipresent  Divine  Power; 
the  laws  of  nature,  but  the  wise   and  regular  habits  of  this 
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active  Divine  will ;  physical  phenomena  but  projections  of 
God's  thought  on  the  screen  of  space ;  and  Evolution  but  the 
slow,  gradual  unrolling  of  the  panorama  on  the  great  stage 
of  time. 

In  geology  and  paleontology,  as  is  admitted,  *E volution  is 
not  directly  observed,  but  only  inferred.  The  process  is  too 
slow ;  the  stage  too  grand  for  direct  observation.  There  is 
one  field  and  only  one  where  it  has  been  directly  observed. 
This  is  in  the  case  of  domestic  animals  and  plants  under 
man's  charge.  Now  as  here,  where  alone  we  see  Evolution 
going  on,  it  is  under  the  guidance  of  superintending  mind, 
it  is  a  justifiable  inference  that  in  nature,  also,  it  goes  on 
under  similar  intelligent  guidance.  Now,  it  is  the  observa- 
tion of  distinguished  men  of  science  that  we  see  precisely 
such  guidance  in  nature.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Darwinian 
theory,  as  I  said,  that  would  conduct  species  upward  rather 
than  downward.  To  account  for  the  steady  upward  progress 
we  must  resort  to  a  higher  Cause.  We  must  say  with  Asa 
Gray,  "Variation  has  been  led  along  certain  beneficial  lines, 
like  a  stream  along  definite  and  useful  lines  of  irrigation." 
We  must  say  with  Prof.  Owen,  "  A  purposive  route  of  devel- 
opment and  change,  of  cori-ellation  and  inter-dependence, 
manifesting  intelligent  will,  is  as  determinable  in  the  succes- 
sion of  races  as  in  the  development  and  organization  of  the  in- 
dividual. Generations  do  not  vary  accidentally  in  any  and 
every  direction,  but  in  pre-ordained,  definite,  and  correllated 
courses."  This  judgment  is  one  which  Prof.  Carpenter  has 
also  substantially  agreed  with,  declaring  that  the  history  of 
Evolution  is  that  of  a  consistent  advance  along  definite  lines 
of  progress,  and  can  only  be  explained  as  the  work  of  a 
mind  in  nature. 

The  old  argument  from  Design,  it  has  been  frequently 
said  of  late,  is  quite  overthrown  by  Evolution.  In  one  sense 
it  is :  i.  e.  the  old  idea  of  a  special  purpose  and  a  separate 
creation  of  each  part  of  nature.  But  the  divine  agency  is 
not  dispensed  with,  by  Evolution ;  only  shifted  to  a  different 
point  of  application ;  transferred  from  the  particular  to  the 
general ;  from  the  fact  to  the  law.  Paley  compared  the  eye 
to  a  watch ;  and  said  it  must  have  been  made  by  a  divine 
hand.  The  modern  scientist  objects  that  the  eye  has  been 
found  to  be  no  hand-work ;  it  is  the  last  result  of  a  compli- 
cated  combination  of  forces ;  the  mighty  machine  of  nature, 
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which  has  been  grinding  at  the  work  for  thousands  of  years. 
Very  well;  but  the  modem   watch  is  not  made  by  hand, 
either,  but  by  a  score  of  different  machines.     But  does  it 
require  less,  or  not  more  intelligence  to  make  the  watch  in 
this  way  ?     Or  if  some  watch  should  be  discovered  that  was 
not  put  together  by  human  hand,  but   formed  by  another 
watch,   not  quite  so  perfect  as  itself,  and  this  by  another 
watch,  further  back,  would  the  wonder,  the   demand  for  a 
superior  intelligence  as  the  origin  of  the  process  be  any  the 
less  ?  It  strikes  me  that  it  would  be  but  the  greater.  The  farther 
back  you  go,  and  the  more  general,  and  invariable,  and  simple 
the  fundamental  laws  that  brought  all  things  into  their  pres- 
ent form,  then,  it  seems  to  me,  the  more  marvellous  becomes 
the  miracle  of  the  eye,  the  ear,  each  bodily   organ,   when 
recognized  as  a  climax  to  whose  consummation  each  succes- 
sive stage  of  the  world  has  contributed.     How  much  more 
significant  of  purposive  intelligence  than  any  special  creation 
is  this  related  whole,  this  host  of  co-ordinated   molecules, 
this  complex  system  of  countless  interwoven  laws  and  move- 
ments, all  driven  forward,  straight  to  their  mark,  down  the 
vistas  of  the  ages,  to  the  grand  world  consummation  of  to- 
day?   What  else  but  omniscience  is  equal  to  this  ?  * 

All  law,  then,  we  should  regard  as  a  divine  operation ; 

^d  all  divine  operation,  conversely,  obeys  law.     Whatever 

phenomena  we  consider  as  specially  divine  ought,  then,  to  be 

Diost  orderly  and  ti-ue  to  nature.     Religion,   as  far  as  it  is 

genuine,  must,  therefore,  be  natural.     It  should  be  no  exotic, 

^0  foreign    graft,  as  it  is  often  regarded,   but  the  normal 

^^tgrowth   of    our  native   instincts.      Evolution   does    not 

^nish  revelation   from   our  belief.     Recognizing  in  man's 

Wt  a  spark   of   the  divine  energy,  "individuated  to  the 

power  of  self-consciousness  and  recognition  of  God,"  as  Le 

^nte  aptly   phrases   it;    tracing   the   development  of   the 

spirit-embryo  through  all  geologic  time  till  it  came  to  birth 

*^d  independent  life  in  man,  and  humanity  recognized  itself 

^  a  child  of  God,  the  communion  of  the  finite  spirit  with 

^e  infinite  is  perfectly  natural.     This  direct  influence  of  the 

^pint  of  God  on  the  spirit  of  man,  in  conscience  speaking  to 

^  of  the  morai  law,  through  prophet  and  apostle  declaring 

^  Us  the  great  laws  of  spiritual  life  and  the  beauty  of  holi- 

^^,—  this  is  what  we  call  revelation.     The  laws  which  it 

ODBerves  are  superior  laws,  quite  above  the  plane  of  material 
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things.  But  the  work  of  revelation  is  not,  therefore,  infallible 
or  outside  the  sphere  of  Evolution.  On  the  contrary,  one 
of  the  most  noticeable  features  of  revelation  is  its  progressive 
character.  In  the  beginning,  it  is  imperfect,  dim  in  its 
vision  of  truth,  often  gross  in  its  forms  of  expression.  But 
from  age  to  age  it  gains  in  clearness  and  elevation.  In 
religion,  as  in  secular  matters, —  it  is  the  lesson  of  the  ages, 
that  "  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widened  with  the  process  of 
the  suns." 

How  short-sighted,  then,  are  they  who  seek  to  compress 
the  broadening  vision  of  modern  days  witliin  the  narrow 
loopholes  of  mediaeval  creeds.  "  There  is  still  more  light  to 
break  from  the  words  of  Scripture,"  was  the  brave  protest 
of  Robinson  to  the  bigots  of  his  day.  And  as  we  say  Amen 
to  that,  we  may  add :  "  Yes,  and  more  light  still  to  come 
from  the  whole  heavens  and  the  whole  earth."  If  we  wish 
to  see  that  light  and  receive  the  richest  rewards  of  God's 
revealing  word,  we  must  face  the  sun  of  truth  and  follow 
bravely  forward. 

As  we  look  back  upon  the  long  path  of  Evolution  up  which 
God's  hand  has  already  led  humanity ;  as  we  see  from  what 
lowliness  and  imperfection,  from  what  darkness  and  gross- 
ness  God  has  led  us  to  our  present  heritage  of  truth  and 
spiritual  life,  can  we  doubt,  that,  if  we  go  forward  obediently, 
loyal  to  reason,  we  shall  not  find  a  new  heavens  and  more 
glorious,  above  our  head,  a  new  earth  and  a  nobler  field 
of  work  beneath  our  feet? 


THE  lEEIGATION  PROBLEM  IN    THE  NORTH- 
WEST. 


BY  JAMES   REALF,    JR. 


Unless  artesian  irrigation  is  introduced  extensively  in 
the  central  part  of  both  Dakotas,  their  future,  unlike  their 
skies,  will  be  heavily  clouded.  True,  the  valley  of  the 
Sioux,  a  strip  about  seventy-five  miles  wide  from  the  eastern 
border,  of  which  Sioux  Falls  is  the  chief  city,  and  the  valley 
of  the  lower  Missouri  about  the  same  extent  south  of  this, 
of  which  Yankton  is  the  metropolis,  have  never  had  a  crop 
failure.  Also,  the  Red  River  Valley  in  North  Dakota,  about 
ten  thousand  square  miles,  which  contains  the  famous  Dal- 
rymple  farm  and  produces  the  best  wheat  in  the  world,  has 
the  same  unblemished  record  as  an  agricultural  area.  But 
these  fertile  and  fortunate  sections  suffer  from  the  general 
eflfect  on  the  country  of  the  drouths  in  the  Jim  Valley 
adjacent,  which  have  been  severe  for  four  years  and  are 
increasing  in  severity.  In  the  James  or  Jim  Valley,  as  it 
is  generally  called,  the  year  1887  showed  a  partial  crop  fail- 
ure, 1888  a  little  more,  1889  and  1890,  a  total  loss. 

Of  course,  every  country  is  liable  to  crop  failure  at  times, 
and  must  be  till  man  makes  his  own  weather,  which  will, 
no  doubt,  some  day  be  done  to  an  extent  now  unguessed. 
Nor  is  the  record  of  three  grievous  years  out  of  ten  in  the 
agricultural  history  of  a  section  so  very  bad,  except  just  in 
the  way  it  has  happened  here,  with  a  continuous  and  cumula- 
tive effect.  But  the  central  Dakotans  have  been  disheart- 
ened, and  the  cumulative  and  often,  perhaps,  exaggerative, 
reports  of  their  condition  spread  over  the  country  have 
checked  immigration  into  the  States  for  the  past  two  years, 
and  thus  retarded  the  growth  of  the  foi-tunate  valleys. 

This  deplorable  condition  lately  attracted  the  attention  of 
a  young  Yale  graduate,  who  is  editing  an  evening  paper  in 
Sioux  Falls,  and  he  began  to  collect  the  views  of  experts 
on  the  question  of  artesian  irrigation. 
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Mr.  Tomlinson,  of  the  Argun  Leader^  had,  probably,  no  idea 
of  the  mass  of  literature  with  which  "the  theme  was  potential, 
and  the  way  the  papers,  even  outside  the  State,  have  fol- 
lowed his  lead  must  be  flattering  to  him  both  as  an  editor 
and  public-spirited  citizen.  My  indebtedness  to  Mr.  Tom- 
linson for  some  of  my  facts  being  thus. cheerfully  acknowl- 
edged, let  me  plunge  in  median  res  into  the  turbid  waters 
of  the  irrigation  problem. 

Shall  we  make  it  "rain  from  the  earth,  when  the  sky 
fails  "  ?  is  now,  thanks  to  an  editor,  the  great  Dakotan  ques- 
tion. It  is  a  question  of  many  facets.  What  does  it  cost, 
will  it  pay,  is  it  safe,  or  must  it  ultimately  poison  the 
ground  by  sowing  the  land  with  salt  like  a  vandal  con- 
queror, and  creating  a  Sahara  for  immediate  posterity  ? 
Finally,  if  it  is  to  be  done  on  a  proper  scale,  how  shall  the 
burden  of  the  introduction  be  borne;  by  the  township,  the 
county,  the  State,  the  nation,  or  by  private  enterprise  ?  Let  us 
take  up  these  points  seriatum.  Professor  Upham,  of  the 
United  States  Geologic  Survey,  a  man  of  unquestionable 
honesty  and  no  mean  authority  generally,  thinks  that  the 
cost  alone  demonstrates  the  futility  of  attempting  the  arte- 
sian system.  He  bases  his  opinion  on  the  Jamestown  well, 
which  cost  $7,000.  Yet  if,  as  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt, 
irrigation  will  increase  the  wheat  crop  by  at  least  ten  bushels 
an  acre,  even  this  large  expense  would  be  warranted  by  the 
increase  in  land  value.  But  it  is  probably  not  known 
to  Professor  Upham  that  wells  between  Jamestown  and 
Huron  are  being  sunk  now  for  half,  in  some  cases  one-third, 
and  in  a  few  cases  one-tenth  of  his  reckoning.  So  with  this 
change  of  former  figures,  the  question  of  cost  may  be  said  to  cut 
no  figure.  But  will  it  pay  permanently,  and  to  what  extent? 
Prof.  G.  E.  Culver  answers  this  question  with  great  ability. 
He  says  positively  that  it  will  not  materially  change  climate 
nor  by  attraction  increase  appreciably  the  annual  rainfall, 
though  he  thinks  it  may  tend  to  equalize  the  distribution  of 
the  rainfall.  As  to  climate  one  might  be  inclined  to  dis- 
agree with  him.  There  has  certainly  been  a  great  change  in 
the  climate  of  Utah  since  irrigation  was  begun  there,  and  an 
appreciable  change  in  some  parts  of  Southern  California, 
though  not  in  Colorado,  as  far  as  can  be  learned.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  rain  storms  follow  the  course  of 
streams,  and  as  a  system  of  irrigation  multiplies  universally 
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the  evaporation  of  a  region,  besides  multiplying  small 
streams  and  enlarging  others,  and  as  hollows  would  often  be 
ponded  by  the  waste  water,  an  increase  in  the  area  watered 
by  local  showers  is  naturally  to  be  expected.  Moreover, 
the  burning  winds  that  so  often  scorch  the  crops  will  be 
somewhat  softened  by  traversing  so  much  moist  ground  and 
so  many  streams.  Trees,  too,  grow  more  readily  in  the 
moistened  land,  and  in  turn  protect  the  land  from  the  hot 
winds.  Given  a  proper  system  of  irrigation  in  operation 
for  twenty-five  years,  and  the  epithet,  treeless,  need  not  be 
applied  to  Dakota. 

Let  us  consider  irrigation  a  moment  historically.  Cer- 
tainly half  of  the  world's  population  depend  on  it  to-day. 
Modem  Egypt  has  the  most  extensive  system  ever  known, 
except  the  one  recently  unearthed  in  India,  so  massive  in 
construction  and  vast  in  stretch  that  one  writer  has  declared 
it  would  take  the  entire  wealth  of  the  British  Empire  to  put 
it  again  in  order.  The  Egyptian  system  cost  $200,000,000, 
and  two,  sometimes  three  crops,  are  raised  for  one  of  fonner 
times. 

No  division  of  the  United  States  has  a  better  credit  in 
commercial  circles  than  Utah,  and  this  is  not  due  to  the 
peculiar  institution  of  polygamy,  but  to  the  perfect  system 
of  irrigation.  The  careful  husbanding  of  tlie  watei-s  that 
come  down  the  Walisatch  Range  on  mountains,  has  trans- 
muted a  dreary  desert  of  sand  and  sage  brusli  into  what  most 
travellers  regard  as  a  garden,  and  what  possibly  to  the  faith- 
ful appears  symbolically  a  Paradise. 

Senator  Stewart,  of  the  United  States  Irrigation  Com- 
mittee, stated  that  he  had  inspected  nearly  every  irrigated 
region  of  the  world,  and  knew  of  no  place  supplied  by  so 
vast  a  reservoir  of  water,  with  either  the  volume  or  the  pres- 
sure of  the  artesian  belt  of  Dakota.  Much  of  the  land  in 
the  Jim  River  Valley  is  comparatively  level  and  susceptible 
of  sub  soil  irrigation.  It  would  take  from  two  to  three  yeai-s 
to  put  the  land  in  prime  condition  and  to  make  each  acre  that 
is  now  valued  at  from  three  to  ten  dollars,  worth  fifty,  at 
least,  and  probably  seventy-five. 

Now,  $5,000,000  would  more  than  cover  the  cost  of  the 
suggested  irrigation  in  the  Northwest  —  a  mere  trifle,  if  the 
certainty  of  crops  is  thereby  guaranteed.  Nor  is  the  cer- 
tainty of  crops  the  only  object  to  be  considered.      Accord- 
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ing    to   dealers    in    Sioux    City,    Iowa,    the    quality    of 
cattle,   shipped   from  some   places   in   Clay  and   Yankton 
Counties  since  the  introduction  of  irrigation,  has  increased 
twenty-five  per  cent.,  which  appears  not  improbable  when 
we  note  the  difference  between  the  warm,  sweet  flow   of 
artesian  water  and  the  icy,  brackish  stuff  of  a  prairie  slough. 
The  next  and  really  the  most  impoi-tant  question  —  for 
man  should  not  work  for  the  present  and  immediate  future 
without  the  keenest  regard  to  the  rights  of  posterity  —  is 
whether,   under  Dakotan  conditions,   artesian   irrigation  is 
safe ;  whether  there  is  not  danger  of  its  poisoning  the  ground. 
Professor  Upham  unhesitatingly  declares  that  on  account  of 
the  alkaline  and  saline  properties  in  these  artesian  waters  a 
continued  use  of  them  for  many  years  would  render  the  land 
worthless.     The  assertion  is  a  rounder  one  than  scientific  men 
generally  make,  and  must  be  received  with  caution,  though 
emanating  from  so  high  a  source,  for  many  samples  of  South 
Dakotan  waters,  tested  at  Brookings,  have  shown  no  alkaline 
reaction  at  all,  and  the  professor's  reasoning  seems  to  rest 
chiefly  upon  the  North  Dakotan  waters,  which  for  some  rea- 
son show  larger  saline  percentages  than  the  South.     Then, 
too,  he  proceeds  on  the  theory  that  a  yearly  supply  of  one 
foot  of  water  is  necessary,  whereas  half  that  amount  during 
the  dryest  year,  supplied  through  the  five  growing  months, 
would  insure  good  crops.     Four  inches  hist  July  would  have 
saved  the  harvest.     But  anyway  the  entire  amount  of  saline 
matter  in  South  Dakotan  waters,  according  to  Prof.   Lewis 
McLouth,  does  not,  on  the  average,  exceed  one  fifth  of  one 
per  cent,  after  substracting  all  inert  substances,  such  as  sand, 
clay,  limestone,  and  iron  ores ;  so  that,  if  six  inches  of  water 
were  applied  to  the  lands,  and  all  evaporated  on  the  surface, 
the  salty  crust  would  be  one  1-160  of  an  inch  thick.     But 
as  a  part  of  the  water  would  run  off  into  the  streams,  and 
much  of   it,  diluted  with  rain-water,  would  soakr  into  the 
ground,  the  salty  ingredients  would  be  mixed  at  once  with 
at  least  a  foot  of  the  surface  earth,  and  would  form  less  than 
one  fifteenth  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  that  soil. 
These  ingredients  are  salts  of  lime,  magnesia,  potash,  and 
soda.     Now  Dr.  Bruckner,  in  an  analysis  of  some  soil   in 
Holland,  which  he  pronounces  remarkably  rich,  says  that  it 
contains  over  fifteen  per  cent,  of  these  same  ingredients,  or 
two  hundred  and  twenty-five  times  as  much  as  six  inches  of 
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artesian  water  would  give  to  a  foot  of  Dakotan  soil  within 
a  year.  So  it  would  take  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  years 
for  this  soil  to  acquire  as  much  of  these  saline  ingredients 
as  the  rich  soil  of  Holland  already  possesses. 

We  might  go  further  into  this  subject  and  show  that  every 
ingredient  of  these  artesian  well  salts  is  a  necessary  food  for 
many  plant  tissues ;  but  even  if  the  accumulation  of  salty 
substances  were  thought  dangerous,  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  during  five  of  the  ten  years  since  the  settlement  of  the 
Jim  Valley,  the  rainfall  ^has  been  ample,  and  if  this  average 
should  continue,  the  land  could  be  allowed  to  rest  from  irri- 
gation for  one  half  of  the  time  so  that  the  floods  of  rain-water 
would  wash  away  the  surplus  saline  matter. 

Enough  has  no^  been^id  to  show  that  in  South  Dakota,  at 
least,  no  harm  is  likely  to  accrue  to  the  soil  under  five  hun- 
dred years,  if  South  Dakota  chemists  are  to  be  trusted. 
By  thJt  time  chexnistr,  will  have  advanced  from  an  analytic 
to  a  creative  science,  and  if  what  was  once  ignorantly  termed 
**The  Great  American  Desert"  should  suddenly  lapse  into  a 
saline  state,  a  speedy  cure  for  that  condition  may  be  counted 
on  with  confidence. 

Dismissing,  then,  this  danger  as  something  too  dim  in  the 
distance  to  be  regarded  even  as  ultimately  certain,  we  are 
confronted  with  a  really  grave  question  —  a  question  fraught 
with  serious  immediate  peril,  if  answered  practically  in  the 
way  it  seems  likely  to  be,  unless  patriotic  Dakotans  co- 
operate to  prevent  it.  How  shall  the  burden  of  the  cost  be 
borne  ?  The  farmers  individually  are  mostly  too  poor,  and  in 
the  Northwest,  which  the  oppressions  of  the  railroads  and 
the  teachings  of  Donelly  have  honeycombed  with  tendencies 
to  State  socialism,  the  first  answer  is,  "By  the  State,  of 
course."  But  the  need  of  action  in  this  matter  is  pressing, 
and  the  State  of  South  Dakota  certainly  is  too  poor  at  pres- 
ent, for  her  debt-limit,  under  her  constitution,  is  already 
reached. 

For  the  counties  to  attempt  it  would  be^  equally  diflBcult, 
for  many  persons  not  directly  benefited  would  be  forced  to 
share  the  expense,  and  under  the  pressure  of  continued  hard 
times  an  irrigation  rebellion  might  result  and  most  certainly 
dissatisfaction  as  to  the  location  of  the  wells  would  ensue. 
There  is  another  plan  against  which  none  of  these  objec- 
tions can  be  raised.     A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  legis- 
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lature,  providing  that  when  thirty  voters  shall  so  petition, 
the  State  engineer  of  irrigation  shall  select  proper  sites  for 
nine  six-inch  or  sixteen  four  and  one  half  inch  wells.  An 
election  shall  then  be  held  to  vote  bonds  of  the  township. 
If  they  carry,  the  supervisors  shall  have  these  wells  sunk, 
and  shall  rent  the  water  to  such  farmers  as  wish  it,  at  a  sum 
in  ns>  case  exceeding  a  pro-rata  share  of  seven  per  cent,  of 
the  value  of  the  bonds,  the  title  to  the  water  to  go  with  the 
title  to  the  land  so  long  as  the  rent  is  paid. 

The  details  of  the  bill  are  carefully  worked  out,  and  it 
would  seem  that  this  plan  is  feasible.  It  will  enable  the 
present  owners  to  retain  their  land,  and  to  water  it  at  rea- 
sonable cost,  while  those  benefited  will  bear  the  expense. 

But  the  great  danger  is  that  what  is  known  as  private 
enterprise,  which  in  the  West  has  been  as  a  rule  simply  the 
legal  twin  of  highway  robbery,  will  seize  the  situation  which 
this  irrigation  problem  so  temptingly  presents.  Some  of  the 
investment  companies  are  already  becoming  aware  of  the 
possibilities,  and  are  taking  advantage  of  the  farmers  by  buy- 
ing their  land  at  a  nominal  price,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  speculators  within  a  year  will  appropriate  ("convey" 
the  wise  it  call)  vast  stretches  in  the  Jim  Valley,  crowd- 
ing out  the  present  owners  and  keeping  the  land  compara- 
tively idle  for  years.  This  is  the  peculiar  peril  of  the 
Dakotas,  and  the  Farmers'  Alliance  would  do  well  to  spend 
some  of  their  superfluous  energy  on  a  co-operative  plan  of 
introducing  irrigation,  else  they  will  be  at  the  mercy  of  a 
greedy  crowd  of  embryo  Jay  Goulds.  There  is,  indeed,  no 
reason  why  the  nation,  if  it  can  appropriate  money  for  river 
and  harbor  bills,  should  not  appropriate  so  small  a  sum  as 
$5,000,000  to  an  enterprise  of  such  moment  as  this,  and  if 
the  Republican  party  had  a  dying  glimmer  of  their  olden 
shrewdness,  they  would  have  tightened  their  relaxing  hold 
on  the  affections  of  the  Dakotans  by  a  measure  of  this  kind. 
But  so  cumbersome  is  our  present  system  of  republican  gov- 
ernment, that  it  .would  take  too  long  in  this  case  to  set 
governmental  aid  in  motion.  So,  as  it  is,  the  Dakotas  are 
between  the  devil  of  drouth  and  the  deep  sea  of  further 
capitalistic  oppression,  their  only  hope  of  a  fair  solution 
lying  in  the  township  scheme. 

Before  parting  with  this  theme,  as  indicative  of  what 
might  be  done  with  the  drouth  belt  of  the  Dakotas,  the  fol- 
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lowing  table  deserves  a  comparative  glance.  It  consists  of 
the  tax  lists  of  several  California  counties  before  and  after 
the  application  of  irrigation. 

Counties.  1879.  1880. 

Fresno $6,354,596  $25,387,173 

LosAngeki 16,368,649  84,376,310 

Merced 5,208,245  14,146,845 

Orange 2,817,700  9,270,767 

San  Bernardino       2,576,973  23,267,955 

San  Diego 8,525,253  31,560,918 

Stanislaus 6,232,368  15,594,003 

Solano 2,651,367  6,966,007 

Tulare       5,204,777  24,343,013 

Total $55,939,928  $234,912,991 

A  few  words  more  on  tiie  first  question  of  cost,  which  is 
one  a  practical  mind  is  always  asking  and  re-asking.  The 
Aberdeen  Daily  News^  which  ought  to  know,  for  there  are 
several  wells  in  its  neighborhood  easy  to  study,  stiites  that 
a  six-inch  well  can  be  put  down  for  less  than  $2,300,  and 
that  any  of  the  principal  wells  at  Aberdeen,  Hitchcock, 
Redfield,  Woonsocket,  Huron,  or  Yankton  will  irrigate  six 
hundred  and  forty  acres,  which  would  bring  the  cost  to  less 
than  S4.00  per  acre  for  twelve  inches  of  depth  during  the 
growing  season.  Mr.  Hinds,  of  the  Hinds  nincli,  has  been 
charging  adjacent  fanners,  however,  only  $1.00  per  acre  for 
water  from  his  well,  and  considei*s  it  a  paying  investment. 
I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  closing  this  brief  inquiry 
into  and  commentary  upon  this  most  im[)ortant  question  by  cit- 
ing a  picturesque  passage  from  the  Al)erdeen  Daily  News:  — 

""^The  power  of  these  wells  is  almost  inconceivable.  An 
iron  bar  eight  feet  long  and  two  inches  in  diameter  was 
accidentally  dropped  into  the  tubing  of  one  of  them,  decreas- 
ing the  flow  for  a  shoi-t  time,  but  it  was  soon  ejected  by 
the  water  with  such  force  as  to  break  the  eIlK)w  of  a  strong 
irf^n  pipe.  When  the  well  at  Huron  wius  first  put  down,  no 
make  of  water  mains  was  strong  enough  to  withstand  the  full 
pressure  of  the  water.  The  same  may  be  said  of  nearly  all 
the  wells.  The  fact  is  that  the  artesian  wells  of  this  valley 
furnish  the  mechanical  power  of  the  world.  This  power 
requires  no  fuel,  no  engines,  no  repairs,  no  extra  insui-ance. 
It  never  freezes  up,  nor  blows  up,  nor  dries  up.     It  can  he 
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managed  by  a  girl  baby;  $1,500  will  furnish  everlasting  fifty 
horse-power.  The  wonder  is  that  all  the  woolen,  cotton, 
silk,  and  linen  mills  of  the  world  do  not  rush  to  take  pos- 
session of  it.  It  is  a  Niagara  Falls  already  harnessed  for  use. 
All  the  textile  fabrics  could  be  manufactured  here  cheaper 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  universe.  The  time  will  come 
when  this  will  be  recognized,  and  natural  gas  will  be  extin- 
guished by  the  giant  gushing  wells  in  Dakota.^^ 

This  vivid  writing,  this  rhetoric  of  artesian  force,  may  be 
the  result  of  an  editorial  fancy  that  has  long  bestridden  a 
western  boom,  instead  of  tame  old  Pegasus ;  but,  leaving  out 
the  manufacturing  prospectus,  there  can  be  no  gainsay  of  the 
statement  that,  with  a  million  acres  of  the  opiQent  Dakotan 
soil  under  the  brilliant  Dakotan  sun,  tended  by  two  thousand 
artesian  wells,  the  great  drouth  belt  of  tlie  Northwest  would 
be  the  richest  agricultural  area  in  the  world. 


REVOLUTIONARY   MEASURES    AND 
NEGLECTED    CRDIES. 


BY   PROF.   JOSEPH   RODES   BUCHANAN. 


There  is  a  crime  which  has  run  in  wild  unbridled  career 
around  the  globe,*  from  the  mast  aiicient  recorded  time, 
beginning  in  barbaric  tyranny  and  robbery  of  the  toiler, 
advancing  with  the  power  and  wealth  of  nations,  and  flour- 
ishing unchecked  in  modem  civilization,  sapping  the 
strength  of  nations,  paralyzing  the  conscience  of  human- 
ity, impoverishing  the  spirit  and  power  of  benevolence, 
stimulating  with  alcoholic  energy  the  mad  rush  for  wealth 
and  power,  and  making  abortive  the  greater  part  of  what 
saints,  heroes,  and  martyrs  might  achieve  for  human  redemp- 
tion. But  alas!  such  has  been  its  insinuating  and  blinding 
power,  that  it  has  never  been  opposed  by  legislation,  and 
never  arrested  by  the  Church,  which  assumes  to  obey  the 
sinless  martyr  of  Jerusalem,  and  to  war  against  all  sins, 
yet  has  never  made  war  upon  this  giant  sin,  but  has  fondled 
and  caressed  it  so  kindly  that  the  pious  and  conscientious, 
believing  it  no  sin  or  crime,  have  lost  all  conception  of  its 
enormity,  and  may  never  realize  it  until  an  enlightened 
people  shall  pour  their  hot  indignation  upon  the  crime  and 
the  unconscious  criminals. 

This  crime  which  the  world's  dazzled  intellect  and  torpid 
conscience  has  so  long  tolerated  without  resistance, and  which 
antiquity  admired  in  its  despotic  rulers,  splendid  in  propor- 
tion to  the  people's  misery,  is  that  misleading  form  of 
intense  and  heartless  selfishness,  which  grasps  the  elements 
of  life  and  happiness,  the  wealth  of  a  nation,  to  squander 
and  destroy  it  in  that  ostentation  which  hiis  no  other 
purpose  than  to  uplift  the  man  of  wealth  and  humiliate  his 
humbler  brother.  That  purpose  is  a  crime;  a  crime  incom- 
patible with  genuine  Christianity;  a  crime  which  was  once 
checked  by  the  religious  fervor  of  Wesley,  but  checked  only 
for  a  time.     Its  criminality  is  not  so  much  in  the  heartless 
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motive  as  m  its  wanton  destruction  of  happiness  and  life 
to  achieve  a  selfish  purpose. 

This  feature  of  social  ostentation,  its  absolute  cruelty^  has 
not  attracted  the  investigation  of  moralists  and  pietists.  On 
the  contrary,  the  crime  is  cherished  in  the  higher  ranks  of 
the  clergy,  and  an  eminent  divine  in  Cincinnati  occupying 
an  absurdly  expensive  church,  actually  preached  a  sermon  in 
vindication  of  luxury  —  defending  it  on  the  audacious 
assumption  that  it  was  right  because  some  men  had  very 
expensive  tastes  and  it  was  proper  that  such  tastes  should 
be  gratified.  A  private  interview  with  John  Wesley  would 
have  been  very  edifying  to  that  clergyman,  as  the  more 
remote  example  of  the  founder  of  Christianity  had  been 
forgotten. 

That  squandering  w'ealth  in  ostentation  and  luxury  i^  a 
crime  becomes  very  apparent  by  a  close  examination  of  the 
act.  There  would  be  no  harm  in  building  a  $700,000  stable 
for  his  hoi-ses,  like  a  Syracuse  millionaire,  or  in  placing  a 
$50,000  service  on  the  dinner  table,  like  a  New  York  Astor, 
if  money  were  as  free  as  air  and  water;  but  every  dollar 
represents  an  average  day's  labor,  for  there  are  more  toilers 
who  receive  less  than  a  dollar  than  there  are  who  receive 
more.*  Hence  the  $700,000  stable  represents  the  labor  of  a 
thousand  men  for  two  years  and  four  months.  It  also 
represents  seven  hundred  lives;  for  a  thousand  dollars  would 
meet  the  cost  of  the  first  ten  years  of  a  child,  and  the  cost  of 
the  second  ten  years  would  be  fully  repaid  by  his  labor.  The 
fancy  stable,  therefore,  represents  the  physical  basis  of  seven 
hundred  lives,  and  affirms  that  the  owner  values  it  more 
highly,  or  is  willing  that  seven  hundred  should  die,  that  his 
vanity  may  be  gratified. 

This  is  not  an  imaginative  estimate.  A  thousand  dollars 
would  save  not  one  but  many  lives  in  the  Irish  famine.  It 
would  save  more  than  a  score  of  lives  in  New  York,  if  dili- 
gently used  among  those  who  are  approaching  the  Potter's 
Field,  which  annually  receives  eight  thousand  of  the  dead  of 
New  York.  It  would  establish,  if  invested  at  seven  per 
cent.,  an  institution  that  would  permanently  sustain  educa- 
ting to  a  virtuous  manhood,  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  the 
waifs  gathered  in  from  the  pollution  of  the  streets,  sending 

*  According  to  J.  R.  Dodge,  there  are  five  million  agricultural  laborers 
in  this  country  whose  wages  do  not  average  over  §104  a  year. 
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forth  fifty  redeemed  ones  every  year.  When  f 700, 000  is 
squandered,  such  is  the  amount  of  human  life  destroyed,  by 
destroying  that  for  want  of  which  the  benevolent  are  unable 
to  stay  the  march  of  disease,  of  crime,  and  of  death. 

The  thought  of  snatching  food  from  the  starving,  or  turn- 
ing out  half-clad  men  and  women  to  perish  in  the  wintry 
snow,  excites  our  horror,  but  which  is  the  greater  criminal, 
he  who  for  avarice  thus  destroys  one  family,  or  he  who  in 
riotous  ostentation  destroys  the  means  that  would  save  a 
hundred  lives?  Does  the  fact  that  they  are  not  in  his  pres- 
ence, or  may  be  a  mile  or  two  away,  change  the  nature  or 
results  of  his  act?  And  does  his  accidental  possession  of 
the  basis  of  life  authorize  him  to  destroy  it? 

It  is  not  unreasonable  to  say  that  every  thousand  dollars 
wantonly  wasted,  represents  the  destiiiction  of  the  one 
human  life  that  it  would  have  saved,  and  while  this 
slaughter  of  the  innocents  proceeds,  society  is  cui-sed  with 
the  presence  of  over  100,000  criminals,  paupers,  tramps,  and 
vagrants  in  the  State  of  New  York,  who  might  have  been 
reared  into  respectable  citizenship  with  a  small  fragment  of 
the  wealth  that  is  squandered  in  the  hurtful  ostentation  that 
panders  to  a  vicious  taste.  While  poor  women  in  New  York 
are  fighting  hunger  at  arm's  length,  or  looking  through  ash 
barrels  and  oflfal  buckets,  tlieir  wealthy  sisters  think  nothing 
of  spending  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  thousand  dollars  on  their 
toilet,  or  wearing  a  $130,000  necklace,  or  half  a  million  in 
diamonds  in  a  Washington  court  circle, —  all  of  which  I 
hope  to  see  in  time  condemned  by  a  purer  taste  as  tawdry 
and  offensive  vulgarity^  even  if  it  were  not  done  in  the  pres- 
ence of  misery  as  it  is.  "  Twenty-four  hours  in  the  slums  " 
(says  Julia  H.  Percy,  in  the  New  York  World) — "just  a 
night  and  a  day  —  yet  into  them  were  crowded  such  revela- 
tions of  misery,  and  depravity,  and  degradation  as  having 
once  been  gazed  upon,  life  can  never  be  the  same  after- 
wards." Such  is  life  in  New  York.  What  it  is  in  "  Darkest 
England,"  as  portrayed  by  General  Booth,  is  too  wretched 
and  loathsome  to  be  reproduced  here.  But  we  must  not 
fail  to  understand  that  five  sixths  of  the  people  of  the  mil- 
lionaire's metropolis.  New  York,  live  in  the  tenement-house 
region,  a  breeding  centre  of  intemperance,  pestilence,  crime, 
and  future  mobs,  where  wretched  life  is  cnLshed  to  deeper 
wretchedness  by  the  avaricious  exaction  of  unfeeling  land- 
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lords*  worse  than  those  against  whom  the  Irish  rebel.  Is 
not  the  splendor  of  such  a  city  like  the  hectic  flush  on  the 
consumptive's  cheek?  The  statistics  of  the  past  year  reveal 
the  startling  fact  that  New  York  is  a  decaying  city;  that 
its  population  has  no  natural  growth,  but  had  853  more 
deaths  than  births. 

The  desire  for  ostentation  as  one  of  the  great  aims  of  life 
is  inwoven  into  the  whole  fabric  of  society  to  the  exclusion 
of  nobler  motives,  for  ostentation  is  death  to  benevolence. 
How  many  bankruptcies,  how  many  defalcations,  and  frauds, 
how  many  absconding  criminals,  how  many  struggles  ending 
in  broken-down  constitutions,  how  many  social  wrecks 
and  embittered  lives  are  due  to  its  seductive  influence, 
because  the  Church  and  the  moral  sentiment  of  society  have 
not  taken  a  stand  against  it,  and  education  has  never  checked 
it,  for  it  runs  riot  at  the  universities  patronized  by  the 
wealthy. 

New  York  has  been  said  to  spend  five  millions  annually 
on  flowers,  which  is  far  more  a  matter  of  ostentation  than 
of  taste,  for  as  a  rule  "  whatever  is  most  costly  is  most  fash- 
ionable." Nor  is  the  cost  the  only  evil,  for  the  costly 
dinners  and  parties  of  the  ostentatious  are  not  only  charac- 
terized by  an  absence  of  serious  and  elevated  sentiment,  but 
by  intellectual  poverty  and  frivolous  chatter.  To  waste 
$5,000  for  an  evening's  lavish  display  of  flowers  to  a 
thoughtless  and  crowded  throng,  almost  within  hearing  of 
the  never-ending  moan  of  misfortune  in  a  city  in  which 
police  stations  shelter  150,000  of  the  utterly  destitute  every 
year,  is  a  picturesque  way  of  ignoring  that  brotherhood  of 
humanity,  which  is  gently  and  inoffensively  referred  to  on 
Sunday. 

Moralists  and  pietists  have  been  so  utterly  blind  to  the 
nature  of  CRrMiNAL  ostentation,  that  society  is  not  shocked 
to  read  in  parallel  columns  the  crushing  agonies  of  famine 
and  pestilence,  and  the  costly  revels  of  aristocracy,  or  the 

•  Fifteen  to  forty  per  cent,  is  the  usual  profit  exacted  on  tenement-house 
property,  according  to  witnesses  before  a  Senate  Committee,—  forty  per  cent. 
Deing  common.  Is  not  this  the  plunder  of  poverty  by  wealth  ?  Has  Ireland  any- 
thing approaching  this  or  resembling  the  horrid  conditions  in  New  York  ? 
"  All  previous  accounts  and  descriptions**  (says  Ballington  Booth)  "became 
obliterated  from  my  memory  by  the  surprise  and  horror  I  experienced  when 
passing  through  some  of  the  foul  haunts  and  vicious  hotbeds  which  make  up 
the  labyrinth  of  this  modern  Sodom."  ''How  powerless"  (said  Mr.  Booth) 
'*are  lips  to  describe  or  pens  to  write  scenes  which  baffle  description,  and 
which  no  ink  is  black  enough  to  show  in  their  true  colors.'* 
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millions  wasted  on  royal  families,  that  manifest  about  as 
much  concern  for  the  suffering  million  as  a  farmer  feels  for 
the  squealing  of  his  pigs  in  cold  weather.  No  one  is  sur- 
prised or  shocked  to  hear  that  in  India,  a  land  famed  for 
poverty,  famine,  and  pestilence,  the  maliarajah  of  Baroda 
could  offer  a  pearly  and  jewelled  carpet,  ten  feet  by  six, 
costing  a  million  of  dollars,  as  a  present  to  the  woman  who 
had  pleased  his  fancy.*  How  many  lives  and  how  much  of 
agony  did  that  carpet  represent  in  a  country  where  five  cents 
pays  for  a  day's  labor?  Twenty  million  dajrs'  labor  is  a 
small  matter  to  a  petty  prince. 

Criminal  ostentation  stands  ever  in  the  way  of  man's 
progress  to  a  higher  condition,  like  a  wasting  disease  that 
comes  in  to  arrest  the  recovery  of  a  patient.  All  schemes 
of  benevolence,  all  efforts  to  gain  a  greater  mastery  of  nature's 
forces,  and  thus  emancipate  the  race  from  poverty  and  pesti- 
lence, languish  feebly,.or  totally  fail,  for  want  of  tiie  resources 
consumed  in  the  blaze  of  ostentation.  The  resources  of  a 
Church  that  might  abolish  ignorance  and  pauperism  must  be 
given  to  uphold  the  royal  state  of  lord  bishops,  who  sit  in 
parliament,  and  make  a  heavy  incubus  on  all  real  progress, 
obstructing  the  measures  which  might  uplift  into  coinfoit, 
decency,  and  intelligence,  England's  three  millions  of  sub- 
merged classes  who  live  in  destitution  and  misery. f 

The  upward  progress  of  humanity  is  foreign  to  their 
thoughts,  and  the  grandest  problems  of  human  life  and  des- 
tiny that  ever  interested  the  mind  of  man  are  investigated 
not  by  the  aid  of  the  millions  that  ostentiition  wastes,  but 
by  the  heroic  labors  of  the  impoverished  scholar,  thankless 
until  his  only  reward  can  be  but  a  monumental  stone.  How 
seldom  do  we  hear  from  the  pulpit  so  bright  a  remark  as  that 
of  the  Rev.  S.  R.  Calthrop,  "If  the  government  of  the  world 

*  This  love  of  ostentation  has  much  to  do  with  the  degradation  of  India. 
The  silver  money  which  should  be  in  circulation  is  hoarded  up  or  used  for 
silver  ornaments.  A  weddins  in  that  country  is  not  marked  by  proper 
preparation  for  the  duties  ana  expenses  of  confugal  life,  but  h^  a  display  of 
jewelry  and  silver.  A  thousand  rupees'  worth  must  be  furnished  oy  the 
bride,  and  two  thousand  by  the  bridegroom,  if  they  are  able  to  raise  so  much, 
and  sometimes  they  raise  it  by  going  in  debt  beyond  their  ability  to  pay. 
This  love  of  ostentation  marks  an  inferior  type  of  human  development. 

t  These  suggestions  are  not  offered  in  a  hastile  spirit.  The  writer  fully 
realizes  the  large  amount  of  moral  sentiment  and  fervent  piety  assembled  in 
the  Church  to  uplift  societv  in  this  country,  but  he  deeply  regrets  that  it  is 
not  more  enlightened  in  ethics  and  in  doctrine,  and  that  the  Church  has  never 
got  rid  of  its  ancient  taint,  mentioned  bv  the  Apostle  James,  that  the  brethren 
paid  more  respect  to  the  mau  with  a  gold  ring  than  a  i»au  in  cheap  clothing. 
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would  spend  on  scientific  discovery  a  hundredth  part  of  what 
they  spend  on  killing  men,  or  rather  in  making  preparation 
for  killing  men  and  then  not  doing  it,  the  secrets  of  the  earth 
would  be  laid  bare  in  a  time  inordinately  short."  But  this 
very  warlike  ambition  is  a  matter  of  criminal  ostentation, 
like  that  of  the  bullying  pugilist,  seeking  the  belt  —  the 
desperate  determination  to  shine  and  boast  as  the  master 
power  in  the  field  of  war,  which  is  to-day  the  insane  osten- 
tation f3stered  by  the  leading  powers  of  Europe.  Vanity, 
literally  meaning  emptiness,  is  the  antithesis  of  wisdom, 
and  military  vanity  is  a  half-way  station  on  the  road  to 
insanity. 

The  profligacy  of  private  ostentation  extends  in  this 
country  to  public  life,  as  was  scandalously  displayed  in  the 
twenty  million  State  House  job  at  Albany  (which  our  arith- 
metic makes  equivalent  to  twenty  thousand  lives)  and 
renders  all  governmental  affairs  needlessly  expensive  *  (ex- 
cept in  that  admirable  republic  Switzerland),  nor  is  it 
arrested  by  the  solemnity  of  death,  for  a  prodigal  funeral  and 
a  hundred  thousand  dollar  tomb  for  an  individual  eminent 
only  by  wealth  is  but  a  fashionable  matter  of  course  to-day. 
Against  this  my  moral  sense  revolts.  Had  I  the  wealth  of 
Croesus,  or  the  power  of  Napoleon,  I  could  not  consent  to 
the  evil  record  that  my  last  act  in  life,  in  ordering  a  funeral 
and  monument,  was  the  effort  to  destroy  as  much  as  possible, 
and  take  from  the  resources  of  benevolence  that  which  might 
gladden  a  thousand  lives.  To  look  back  from  the  enlight- 
ened upper  world  upon  such,  a  monument  of  base  selfishness, 
would  be  the  hell  of  conscience;  but  a  simple  rose  or  haw- 
thorn over  the  couch  of  the  abandoned  form  would  harmonize 
well  with  the  sentiments  of  heaven. 

What  is  it  but  a  matter  of  course,  and  fashionably  proper 

*  The  salary  that  was  sufficient  for  the  commanding  dignity  and  ability  of 
Washington  is  not  sufficient  for  the  third-rate  politician  who  occupies  the 
White  House  to-day.  The  numerous  allowances  which  are  added  to  his 
$50,000  salary  raise  it  to  $114,865.  But  why  should  he  have  any  salary  at 
all?  Would  any  man  require  the  bribe  of  salary  to  induce  him  to  accept  the 
Presidency  ?  The  honor  of  the  office  would  be  more  than  sufficient  pay  for 
the  third-rate  men  that  are  accidentally  chosen  to  a  far  higher  rank  than 
nature  gave  them.  We  have  too  many  ideas  and  fashions  inherited  from  old- 
world  kingdoms,  and  the  ridiculous  rules  and  etiquette  of  precedence  and 
punctilio  are  as  carefully  enforced  in  the  court  circle  of  Washington  as 
m  the  old  world  which  still  rules  our  fashions.  But  far  worse  than  they,  we 
have  the  criminal  ostentation  of  a  funeral  for  a  Congressman,  costing  from 
fifty  to  a  hundred  thousand  doUars,  which  is  simply  an  unconstitutional  and 
shameful  robbery  of  the  people  to  imitate  the  style  of  royalty. 
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for  a  minister  representing  the  moneyless  and  homeless  saint 
of  Jerusalem,  to  spend  in  various  ways  ten  or  twenty  times 
the  average  income  of  an  American  citizen.  But  has  any 
man  a  right  to  indulge  in  needless  and  therefore  profligate  expen- 
diture for  himself  while  misery  unrelieved  surrounds  himf* 
Could  he,  if  he  had  an  occasional  throb  of  the  sentiment  of 
brotherhood,  the  divine  love  enforced  by  Jesus?  Suffer- 
ing, intense  suffering  of  mind  and  body,  is  ever  present  in 
society,  and  we  cannot  ignore  it  or  disregard  it.  Has  any 
human  being  a  right  to  look  on  at  human  suffering,  and  turn 
away  contemptuously?  to  see  men  drowning  and  refuse  to 
throw  them  the  plank  which  lies  conveniently  by?  to  pass 
by  the  chamber  of  dying,  with  loud,  unseemly  revels  ?  to 
titter  and  laugh  alongside  of  the  grave  where  an  unrecog- 
nized brother  is  being  buried?  to  feast  upon  costly  wines 
and  far-fetched  elaborate  viands  at  tables  overloaded  with 
fresh  flowers  and  artistic  gold,  while  the  pallid  faces  of  a 
hundred  hungry  ones  are  looking  on,  and  who  are  not  even 
recognized  so  much  as  the  dog  that  receives  a  bone?  To 
know  that  the  city  is  attacked. by  a  powerful  army  and  refuse 
either  to  enlist  for  its  defence,  or  to  contribute  means  to  help 
the  defenders,  would  not  be  tolerated;  but  to  do  such  things 
is  precisely  what  selfish  and  unfeeling  wealth  demands,  and 
what  the  aroused  conscience  of  humanity  will,  ere  long,  forbid. 
It  refuses  to  establish  the  industrial  and  moral  education  for 
all  which  would  protect  society  from  the  invading  forces  of 
[Kiuperism,  crime,  and  pestilence.  It  refuses  to  suspend  its 
costly  royal  revels  until  the  voices  of  hunger  and  despair  are 
silenced.  It  refuses  to  moderate  its  giddy  round  of  fashion- 
able frivolity  and  ostentation  W\  the  very  presence  of  death, 
in  the  tenements  where  human  life  is  reduced  to  less  than 
half  its  normal  length,  so  that  death  and  revelry  confront 
each  other  in  the  city. 

I  can  imagine  the  voice  of  the  million  which  says  to  the 

millionaire,  we  do  not  ask  you  to  be  a  hero  and  leap  in  to  save 

he  drowning;  we  do  not  even  require  you  to  be  a  manly  man 

tid  bestir  yourself  before  a  life  is  lost;  but  we  do  say  that  the 

*  The  -writer  once  started  a  society  upon  this  principle,  to  be  called  the 

OTHKRHOODOF  JusTiCB.    It»  principle  was  the  abnegation  of  selfishness  by 

ctly  limitinR  the  expenditure  of  every  member  to  the  amount  really  nec- 

»ry  to  his  comfort,  dedicating  the  rest  to  humanity.    It  did  not  apnear 

cult  to  gather  members,  and  an  able  apostle  of  this  princix)l6  would  oe  a 

ld*s  benefactor. 
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drowning  man  shall  not  be  doomed  to  drown  by  your  indiffer- 
ence ?  but  if  there  is  a  rope  which  may  be  thrown  to  him,  or  a 
plank  to  uphold  him,  that  rope  or  that  plank  shall  be  used, 
even  if  you  forbid  and  claim  them  as  your  vested  rights.  You 
have  no  vested  rights  paramount  to  the  rights  of  the  common- 
wealth. It  can  order  you  in  times  of  danger  to  all  to  place 
your  body  for  the  protection  of  the  city  in  the  path  of  the 
cannon  ball,  and  if  the  commonwealth  can  demand  your  life 
for  the  benefit  of  all,  do  you  think  it  will  allow  its  members 
to  be  slaughtered  in  order  to  sustain  your  revelry,  and  leave 
your  piles  of  hoarded  gold  and  silver  to  accumulate  as  a 
magazine  of  corruption  and  danger  to  society?  No,  Mr. 
Millionaire,  poverty,  pestilence,  and  crime,  are  making  war 
upon  society  and  tumbling  their  slaughtered  thousands  into 
Potter's  Fields.  And  if  the  commonwealth  does  not  demand 
your  personal  service,  but  simply  demands  that  you  shall 
not  make  perpetual  for  the  sake  of  ostentation  all  of  the 
present  unnatural  inequality,  you  are  surely  treated  justly 
and  kindly. 

When  the  planter  objected  to  General  Jackson's  using  his 
cotton  bales  as  a  rampart  for  the  defence  of  New  Orleans, 
tradition  says  the  General  ordered  him  to  take  a  musket  and 
stand  behind  them  as  a  common  soldier.  At  present  we  ask 
only  your  superfluous  cotton  bales,  and  it  would  not  be  wise 
for  you  to  oppose  our  demand.  The  people  remember  the 
unholy  distinction  of  classes  thirty  years  ago,  which  enabled 
a  favored  few  patricians  to  flourish  as  vampires  on  the  com- 
monwealth, while  the  plebeians  were  giving  it  their  suffer- 
ings, their  blood,  and  their  lives,  and  hence  they  seek  justice 
through  our  enormous  system*of  pensions. 

Patricians  would  retain  commanding  superiority  of  wealth 
for  power  and  ostentation,  but  the  people  object  to  this  power 
and  scorn  the  ostentation. 

The  immense  concentration  of  wealth  by  syndicates,  cor- 
porations, and  trusts  alarms  us  all,  because  we  see  in  it  a 
formidable   danger  to   the   republic*     Colonel    Higginson 

•  It  is  not  only  in  the  strong  language  of  many  political  meetings,  conven- 
tions, and  the  independent  press,  that  tliis  danger  is  recognized,  but  in  tliat 
wealthy  and  conservative  body,  the  United  States  Senate,  it  is  distinctly 
recognized  and  frequently  expressed;  the  language  of  Senators  Ingalls, 
Stewart,  Gall,  Gorham,  Vest,  Berry,  and  others,  shows  that  they  are  alarmed 
and  would  warn  their  colleagues. 

Senator  Call,  of  Florida,  said:  — "It  is  well  for  the  peo  jle  to  form  some 
idea  of  the  extent  to  which  the  powers  of  the  government  are  becoming  sub- 
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admits  the  evil,  but  denies  that  any  method  of  counteracting 
it  is  known,  yet  it  may  easily  be  shown  that  we  have  several 
effective  methods. 

Our  wealthiest  are  beginning  to  have  incomes  of  over 
$5,000,000  a  year,  and  it  is  very  plain  from  the  concentra- 
tion of  this  wealth  that  a  few  wealthy  men  who  could  easily 
form  themselves  into  close  and  secret  corporation,  will  in 
time  outweigh  the  entire  republic,  as  Mr.  Shearman  says 
that  250,000  families  are  already  a  three  fourths  financial 
majority. 

It  was  thought  that  this  was  impossible  in  our  republic 
because  we  had  no  law  of  primogeniture^  but  we  have  another 
kind  of  geniture  that  is  very  effective.  Recent  statistics 
have  shown  that  the  very  wealthy  inhabitants  of  Fifth  Ave- 

ject  to  the  control  of  a  very  small  number  of  people,  and  tlie  extent  to  which 
these  powers  are  becoming  absolute,  despotic,  monarchical,  almost  as  much 
so  as  the  Czar  of  Russia. 

"  The  present  system  places  the  control  of  the  wealth  of  this  country  in  the 
hands  of  a  very  small  number  of  persons,  an  almost  infinitesimal  portion  of 
the  people ;  gives  them  money  to  Duy  those  who  represent  the  people." 

Senator  Berry  said :  —  ''So  much  injustice  has  been  done  to  the  people,  so 
many  wrongs  have  been  perpetrated  in  the  interests  of  wealth  and  capital 
by  the  passage  of  nniust  laws,  that  the  people  are  in  open  revolt  to-day,  and 
they  have  a  right  to  be ;  they  have  determined  to  have  relief,  and  they  are 
entitled  to  it.''^ 

Senator  Stewart  said:  —  ''If  there  is  no  reason  nor  humanity  in  the  pos- 
sessors of  accumulated  capital  there  is  power  in  revolution." 

Senator  Gorman,  the  Democratic  leader  in  the  Senate,  said :  —  '*  We  stand 
to-day,  Mr.  President,  upon  a  financial  volcano.  The  labor  of  the  country 
appeals  through  every  cnannel  it  can  to  this  administration  and  this  Con- 
gress to  stay  the  awful  wreck  that  is  threatenAHi." 

The  eloquent  address  of  Senator  Ingalls  presented  still  more  forcibly  and 
fully  the  evils  of  plutocracy,  which  is  "threatening  the  safety  if  it  does  not 
endanger  the  existence  of  the  republic,**  by  "the  tyranny  of  combined,  con- 
centrated, centralized,  and  incorporated  capital."  "  The  conscience  of  the 
nation  is  shocked  at  the  injustice  of  modern  society.  The  moral  sentiment 
of  mankind  has  been  aroused  at  the  unequal  distribution  of  wealth,  at  the 
unequal  diffusion  of  the  burdens,  the  benefits,  and  the  privileges  of  society." 
"  At  this  time  there  are  many  scores  of  men,  of  estates,  and  of  corporations,  in 
this  country,  whose  annual  income  exceeds,  and  there  has  been  one  man 
whose  monthly  revenue  since  that  period  exceeds  the  entire  accumulations 
of  the  wealthiest  citizen  of  the  United  States  at  the  end  of  the  last  century." 
"  By  some  means,  some  device,  some  machination,  some  incantation, 
honest  or  otherwise,  some  process  that  cannot  be  defined,  less  than  a  two- 
thousandth  part  of  our  population  have  obtained  possession  and  have  kept 
out  of  the  penitentiary,  in  spite  of  the  means  they  have  adopte<l  to  acquire  it, 
of  more  than  one  half  of  the  entire  accumulated  wealth  of  the  country.  That 
is  not  the  worst,  Mr.  President.  It  has  been  chiefly  acquired  by  men  who 
have  contributed  little  to  the  material  welfare  of  the  country,  and  by  pro- 
ceases  that  I  do  not  care  in  appropriate  terms  to  describe."  **  The  people  of 
this  country  are  generous  and  just,  they  are  jealous  also,  and  when  discon- 
tent changes  to  resentment,  and  resentment  passes  into  exasperation,  one 
volame  of  a  nation's  history  is  closed  and  another  will  be  opened." 

This  feeling  of  resentment  must  arise  in  a  community  which  is  deeply 
in  debt,  and  is  not  pTosi>ering.  The  last  census  shows  in  Iowa  a  mortgage 
indebtedness  equivalent  to  over  five  hundred  dollars  upon  every  head  of  a 
family.  ^ 
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nue,  New  York,  have  in  one  year  but  one  eighteenth  as 
many  children  as  the  same  number  of  families  in  the  poorer 
neighborhood  of  Cherry  Hill.  Thus  poverty  multiplies 
itself  rapidly,  while  wealth  concentrates  and  needs  no  primo- 
geniture to  hold  it  together,  because  its  numbers  do  not 
increase;  and  a  similar  fact,  but  not  so  extreme,  appears  in 
the  reference  to  our  Back  Bay  region  in  our  own  statistics, 
and  in  the  statistics  of  Philadelphia.  Thus  it  seems  that 
we  are  destined  to  have  the  richest  aristocracy  by  far  that 
the  world  has  ever  dreamed  of. 

We  know  that  concentrated  wealth  is  power  —  and  that 
great  power  is  always  dangerous  to  its  neighbors.  Like  the 
slumbering  power  of  dynamite,  we  are  unwilling  to  have  it 
near  us,  no  matter  how  well  guarded.  I  hold,  therefore, 
that  a  republic  has  a  right  to  guard  itself  against  such  dan- 
gers as  much  as  the  city  has  a  right  to  prohibit  the  establish- 
ment of  powder  magazines  in  the  centre  of  its  populjition. 

The  profound  and  prophetic  mind  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
presaged  this,  and  he  said:  "'I  see  in  the  near  future  a 
crisis  approaching  that  unnerves  me  and  causes  me  to  trem- 
ble for  the  safety  of  my  countiy.  As  a  result  of  the  war, 
corporations  have  been  enthroned,  and  an  era  of  corruption 
in  high  places  will  follow,  and  the  money  power  of  the 
country  will  endeavor  to  prolong  its  reign  by  working  upon 
the  prejudices  of  the  people  until  all  wealth  is  aggregated  in 
a  few  hands,  and  the  republic  is  destroyed.  I  feel  at  this 
moment  more  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  my  country  than  ever 
before,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  war.  (xod  grant  that  my 
suspicion  may  prove  groundless." 

Wealth  has  a  natural  tendency  to  grow  into  an  over^vhelm- 
ing  power,  for  a  million  of  dollars  well  managed  will 
become  $1,000,000,000  in  a  century  and  a  half,  and  there 
are  millionnaires  to-day  who  may  become  billionnaires  in 
forty  or  fifty  yeai"S.  But  this  growth  has  always  been  kept 
down  by  a  generous  or  prodigal  consumption,  by  ostentatious 
luxury,  by  profligacy,  by  pestilence,  and  by  war.  Yet  when 
these  checks  are  diminished;  when,  as  in  our  republic,  the 
danger  of  war  is  removed ;  when  the  generous  consumption 
is  hindered  by  wide-spread  poverty;  when  pestilence  is 
checked  by  sanitary  improvements,  and  industry  is  enforced 
on  the  millions  by  daily  necessity,  then  that  growth  of 
wealth  which  lias  been  interrupted  every  few  years  in  the  old 
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world  by  war,  tyranny,  taxation,  standing  armies,  igno- 
rance, and  disease,  will  advance  in  our  country  as  a  mighty 
flood,  impelled  by  the  rains  from  heaven.  The  flood  from 
heaven  which  is  enriching  us  is  the  insj^iration  of  genius  in 
every  form  of  science,  art,  and  mechanical  progress,  which 
doubles  and  redoubles  our  productive  power.  We  must  look 
to  himian  wisdom  for  the  means  of  regulating  the  flow  that 
it  may  act  as  a  fertilizing  rain,  and  not  as  a  devastating 
flood,  wasting  the  hillsides  into  barrenness,  and  sweeping 
away  the  bulwarks  that  the  wise  have  erected. 

It  is  no  rhetorical  exaggeration  to  speak  of  accumulated 
and  unequal  wealth  as  a  dangerous  flood.  All  ancient  his- 
tory proves  it  to  be  a  danger.  Rome,  Greece,  Egypt,  Persia, 
and  India,  have  shown  by  their  terrible  record  how  wealth 
in  a  few  hands  has  ever  proved  a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing 
to  society.  The  pyramids  of  Egypt,  an  awful  monument  of 
the  blood  and  toil  of  slaves,  are  a  gloomy  record  of  the  sense- 
less ostentation  of  despots,  yet  who  ever  speaks  of  the  pyra- 
mids as  the  monuments  of  a  crime? 

Immense  wealth  for  personal  use  is  not  a  normal  desire. 
It  is  an  unsound,  unhealthy  appetite,  resembling  that  of 
gluttony  and  darkness  —  an  appetite  that  grows  by  what  it 
feeds  on  and  becomes  insatiable. 

It  is  an  unsoimd  api>etite,  for  the  increase  of  wealtli 
already  beyond  all  human  wants,  adds  nothing  to  a  man's 
comforts  or  happiness  —  it  adds  only  to  his  cares,  which  it 
increases,  to  his  selfishness,  which  it  intensifies,  and  to  his 
power  of  indulging  arrogance  and  ostentation.  It  impairs 
his  sympathy  with  his  fellowman,  and  inflames  his  egotism. 

The  superfluous  mass  of  wealth  serves  only  to  supply  an 
overruling  power  destructive  to  the  social  rights  of  others, 
and  a  haughty  ostentation  that  humiliates  fellow-citizens. 
It  is,  therefore,  a  hostile  and  dangerous  element  in  a  repub- 
lic, although  a  few  may  hold  great  wealth  and  resist  its 
insidious  influence. 

Both  extreme  wealth  and  extreme  poverty  are  injurious  to 
man  and  injurious  to  society,  and  if  it  is  the  law  of  nature 
that  the  fittest  shall  survive,  the  extremely  wealthy  are  not 
the  fittest,  for  through  the  centuries  they  do  not  survive. 
The  extremely  wealthy  are  dying  out,  for  they  do  not  have 
children  enough  to  maintain  their  numbers.  It  is  our  duty 
so  to  shape  our  policy  as  to  relieve  the  commonwealth  of 
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possible  dangers  from  both  extreme  wealth  and  extreme 
poverty.  They  are  twin  evils;  extreme  wealth  indicates 
extreme  poverty,  as  mountains  indicate  valleys.  Wealth, 
corruption,  and  despotism,  are  grouped  together  in  history, 
as  liberty  has  been  grouped  with  equality,  simplicity,  hardi- 
hood, the  mountain  and  the  wilderness. 

Great  wealth  is  timid,  narrow-minded,  and  opposed  to 
reform,  its  method  of  opposition  being  corruption,  and  these 
characteristics  are  intensified  in  hereditary  wealth.  Wealth 
everywhere  gives  power  to  monopolize  the  face  of  the  earth, 
and  thus  establish  a  hereditary  nobility;  for  the  landlords  of 
millions  of  acres  are  the  most  substantial  and  formidable 
lords  that  society  knows,  and  nowhere  in  the  world  have 
there  been  greater  opportunities  to  establish  such  an  aris- 
tocracy, which  may  be  able  to  buy  and  sell  the  aristocracy  of 
Europe.  Our  present  national  wealth,  which  is  about  one 
thousand  dollars  per  capita,  represents  not  the  increased 
wealth  of  the  masses  but  the  enormous  accumulations  of  a 
few.  Our  gain  of  about  two  thousand  millions  annually, 
does  it  represent  the  prosperity  or  the  decline  of  the  repub- 
lic? If  it  is  but  aggregation  of  wealth,  it  is  a  decline,  it 
is  corpulence  instead  of  strength. 

Our  social  system  has  the  elements  of  decay  already  as 
conspicuous  as  in  the  tuberculous  patient.  Invention  in- 
creases the  power  of  wealth  instead  of  increasing  the 
resources  of  manhood,  for  wealth  absorbs  and  uses  machinery 
and  diminishes  the  relative  value  of  the  man  by  making 
him  a  machine  attendant.  In  leather  work  he  sinks  from 
the  independent  shoemaker,  safe  in  the  patronage  of  his 
neighbors,  to  the  mere  tenth  of  a  shoemaker  who  if  dislodged 
from  the  factory  is  helpless.  The  independence  of  the 
hunter  and  the  farmer  is  fast  disappearing.  Population  is 
gathering  in  cities,  and  the  country  becoming  the  home  of 
tenant  farmers  or  day  laborers  on  large  estates.  The  middle 
class  is  declining,  and  society  becoming  slowly  an  aggregation 
of  capitalists  and  employers,  an  unhealthy  social  condition, 
premonitory  of  struggles  and  conflicts  that  were  not  possible 
fifty  years  ago.  At  this  moment  a  strike  of  150,000  is 
threatened.  But  it  is  not  merely  the  laboring  classes,  for 
all  classes  are  threatened  by  our  present  dangerous  system 
which  is  running  on  to  sure  destruction,  like  a  locomotive 
let  loose  and  flying  wildly  over  the  railroad.     If  there  were 
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no  other  formidable  danger,  the  trust  or  syndicate  is  in  itself 
a  fatality.      When  a  thousand  millions  enter  the  field  they 
enter  as  master,  in  the  Standard  Oil  fashion.     They  can  buy 
out  or  crush  out,  as  they  may  choose,  every  competitor  in  the 
field  they  may  seize.     There  is  not  a  single  form  of  industry 
which  they  cannot  monopolize,  and  where  the  monopoly  is 
established,  demand  what  prices  they  please  for  that  which 
they  alone  can  supply.     Can  we  imagine  the  conventional 
brother  Jonathan  held  down  by  the  throat  with  iron  grip, 
and  his  pockets  open  to  the  holder,  or  will  he  rebel  before 
the  grip  is  fastened?     He  does  not  seem  aware  how  well  it  is 
fastened  upon  him  already;  but  something  decisive  will  be 
done  long  before  a  syndicate   senate   can   rule  the  entire 
country.     Ten  years  more  will  introduce  the  struggle.     The 
struggle  must  come,  for  plutocracy  is  advancing  to  universal 
absorption,  and  labor  is  becoming  defiant,  and  well  it  may, 
for  the  COMMONWEALTH  represents  not  money  hut  man^  and 
when   plutocracy,  absorbing    ninety-five   per  cent,    of    the 
nation's   wealth,    assumes    the   practical    government,    the 
commonwealth  with  a  firm  hand  will  thrust  it  aside ;  but 
will  it  be  a  peaceful  change,  will  the  conquerors  yield  to 
the  conquered?     As  the  vampire  bat  fans  its  sleeping  vic- 
tims while   absorbing   their   life   blood,    the   advocates   of 
capital  deny  that  there  is  any  such  thing  as  plutocracy,  or 
anything  going  on  but  the  niitunil  legitimate  and  healthful 
development  of  trade ;  and  the  medical  corporations  called 
colleges  in  seizing  a  stern  monopoly  of  the   healing  art, 
assure  us  that  it  is  only  for  the  benefit  and  protection  of  the 
dear   people   who   have    not   sense   enough   to    distinguish 
between  a  successful  and  an  unsuccessful  doctor,  and  have  so 
unpardonable  a  partiality  for  those  who  cure  them  cheaply 
without  college  permission.     There  is  nothing  too  small  for 
monopoly  to  grasp,  not  even  the  cheap  dispensing  of  estab- 
lished remedies  from  the  druggist's  counter. 

It  ,is  a  just  and  patriotic  sentiment  which  looks  with  appre- 
hension upon  the  great  and  irresponsible  power  developed 
by  extreme  wealth,  which  lifts  the  wealthy  far  above  society, 
enabling  them  to  indulge  in  profligate  luxury,  and  to 
squander  in  a  single  evening's  pleasure  (or  display  without 
pleasure)  an  amount  that  would  make  life  prosperous  to  a 
hundred  suffering  families,  or  on  a  single  piece  of  arcliitec- 
tural   splendor,  enough    to   complete  the  education  of   the 
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entire  youth  of  a  city  —  wealth  enabling  them  to  rival  the 
despots  of  Europe  in  social  ostentation,  while  almost  within 
hearing  of  their  revelry,  ten  or  twenty  thousand  are  suffering 
from  want  of  employment,  want  of  health,  want  of  education, 
want  of  industrial  skill,  which  society  did  not  give  them, 
suffering  the  slow  death  that  comes  through  debility,  emacia- 
tion, and  disease,  from  toil  and  poverty,  the  sufferer  being 
sometimes  a  woman  in  whom  all  the  virtues  have  blossomed 
only  to  perish  in  the  chilling  atmosphere  of  poverty.*  This 
may  be  utterly  senseless  talk  to  those  in  whom  the  sentiment 
of  brotherhood  is  dead,  but  it  expresses  sentiments  to  which 
millions  respond,  and  it  is  refreshing  to  see  that  these  state- 
ments, which  at  last  have  found  free  expression  through  The 
Arena,  are  also  beginning  to  find  a  home  in  the  minds  of 
public  leaders,  whose  voices  will  compel  attention.  I  allude 
to  the  philanthropic  expressions  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany, 
and  to  the  language  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  shows  that  the 
necessity  of  philanthropic  action  on  the  part  of  the  wealthy 
is  increased  by  their  changed  attitude,  as  they  are  becoming 
more  isolated  from  the  people,  and  no  longer  take  that  friendly 
personal  interest  in  their  tenants  and  employes  of  every  grade, 
which  was  formerly  common.  In  this  country,  social  osten- 
tation is  a  gieat  power  to  increase  this  separation  of  ranks, 
and  the  book  of  Jacob  A.  Riis,  "  How  the  Other  Half  Lives," 
ought  to  be  studied  by  every  wealthy  citizen  as  well  as  by 
reformers.  Herbert  Spencer,  in  a  recent  thoughtful  essay, 
refers  to  this  increasing  interest  in  social  welfare  thus :  "  He 
is  struck,  too,  by  the  contrast  between  the  small  space  which 
popular  welfare  then  occupied  in  the  public  attention,  and 
the  large  space  it  now  occupies,  with  the  result  that  outside 
and  inside  Parliament,  plans  to  benefit  the  millions  form  the 
leading  topics,  and  every  one  having  means  is  expected  to 
join  in  some  philanthropic  effort."  This  is  because  the  mil- 
lions demand  it,  and  they  who,  like  the  writer,  have  for  half 
a  century  been  interested  in  behalf  of  the  millions,  may  now 
be  listened  to. 

The  enormous  wealth  developed  in  our  republic,  in  which 

•  And  society  is  still  or^iranized  to  ensure  the  perpetuation  of  this  poverty, 
no  matter  what  the  bounties  of  nature,  or  what  the  increase  of  wealth  by  art 
and  invention.  The  army  of  the  dissatisfied,  the  hungry,  and  the  demoral- 
ized, continually  grows  and  becomes  more  dangerous.  The  President  of  the 
National  Home  Association  at  Washington  stated  a  few  months  since  that 
there  were  sixty  thousand  boy  tramps  in  the  United  States. 
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a  single  city  holds  a  thousand  millionaires,  controls  the 
press,  controls  legislation,  and  teaches  the  ambitious  to  sell 
themselves  to  the  wealthy  who  are  the  controlling  power. 
Under  such  influences  arises  that  moral  insensibility  which, 
in  New  York,  could  squander  twenty  millions  on  one  building, 
while  half  the  children  were  out  of  school,  and  a  large  portion 
of  the  insane  were  left  wallowing  in  indecent  filth,  worse  than 
that  of  a  hog  pen,  as  shown  in  the  AU>any  Law  Journal. 

In  presenting  these  views,  I  am  not  assailing  millionaires 
as  men  more  objectionable  or  censurable  than  any  other  class. 
It  is  not  true  that  the  mere  ability  to  gain  wealth  implies 
moral  inferiority,  for  it  implies  many  substantial  and  honor- 
able qualities.  Reverse  the  social  ranks,  give  the  wealth  to 
the  poor,  and  our  condition  would  not  be  improved,  perhajje 
it  would  be  much  woree.  The  fault  lies  in  our  social  system 
of  struggle  and  rivaliy,  and  while  that  system  generates,  as 
it  always  has,  extreme  wealth  and  extreme  poverty,  we  must 
combat  these  two  evils,  and  to  control  them  is  the  purpose  of 
this  essay.  Whether  a  better  social  system  is  possible  that 
would  PREVENT  them,  is  not  now  under  considemtion,  but 
surely  there  must  be  a  system  which  will  make  unlimited 
wealth  and  unlimited  poverty  imi)ossible,  for  such  conditions 
are  incompatible  with  a  permanent,  peaceful,  and  prosperous 
republic.  As  well  might  we  expect  a  successful  voyage 
from  a  ship  with  four-fifths  of  its  cargo  on  the  ui)pcr  deck,  as 
from  a  republic  top  heavy  with  millionaire  capital.  Can 
we.  believe  that  republics  are  f()r])i(ldcn  by  the  laws  of 
progress  and  evolution ;  that  they  must,  as  Macaulay  main- 
tained, come  to  a  fattil  crisis?  I  trust  not.  Hut  does  not  oTir 
social  system,  inherited  from  barl)ansm,  built  up  on  the  hot 
ashes  left  where  the  fires  of  war  have  desolated,  nec(»ssarily 
develop  that  inequality  which  has  swept  the  great  empires 
of  antiquity  to  their  doom.  When  all  the  wealth  of  the 
nation  has  fallen  into  the  possession  of  two  per  cent,  of 
the  population,  the  period  of  danger  has  arrived.  Five  per 
cent,  of  our  population  had,  in  1880,  absorl)ed  four  fifths  of 
the  national  wealth,  and  at  present,  according  to  the  careful 
statistics  of  Mr.  Shearman,  less  than  two  per  cent,  hold  seven 
tenths  of  our  wealth,  and  are  rapidly  advancing  to  nine 
tenths,  their  progress  being  assisted  by  the  indirect  taxation 
which  places  the  burden  of  government  on  the  shouldei-s  of 
poverty.     Popular  ignorance  of  public  affairs  has  tolerated 
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this,  and  has  tolerated  a  financial  system  far  worse,  which  has 
given  capital  all  possible  advantage  of  labor.  We  are  drift- 
ing in  the  rapids ;  how  far  off  is  our  Niagara  ?  But  labor  is 
roused,  and  a  change  in  our  system  of  taxation  is  imminent. 

Unlimited  wealth  and  unlimited  poverty  are  the  necessary 
results  of  the  warlike  stage  of  progress,  which  develops  the 
conquerors  and  the  conquered  in  the  great  battle  of  life. 
Unnumbered  centuries  of  tribal  and  international  war  have 
developed  to  high  perfection  the  wolfish  and  tigerish  instincts 
of  humanity.  What  is  called  peace  is  a  state  of  financial 
war.  Beneath  the  smooth  skin  of  the  civilized  man,  we  find 
the  wolf  in  undiminished  vigor.  The  triumphant  wolf  rides 
in  his  chariot ;  the  conquered  wolf  sleeps  in  the  open  air  along 
the  alleys,  wharves,  and  streets ;  but  what  cares  the  wolf 
triumphant  for  that?  for  tlie  30,000  homeless  in  London? 
The  policeman's  club,  or  the  bayonet,  is  the  only  thing  that 
keeps  down  riot  and  arson,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  result 
is  all  that  hinders  the  French,  German,  and  Russian  wolves 
from  turning  a  continent  into  a  pandemonium.  Is  Europe 
truly  a  civilized  country?  Not  if  tried  by  an  ethical  standard. 
Von  Moltke,  the  great  man  of  Germany,  who  has  so  re- 
cently passed  away,  considered  war  a  permanent  institution. 

In  this  wolfish  stage  of  human  development,  altruism  is 
almost  unknown,  except  as  an  eccentricity.  It  is  safe  to  say, 
as  a  general  rule  to  which  there  are  not  many  exceptions, 
that  no  man  is  fit  to  be  entrusted  with  any  more  than  he  needs 
for  his  otvn  comfortable  existence.  Every  dollar  beyond  that 
sum  is  wasted  in  his  hands.  He  has  not  the  faintest  concep- 
tion that  he  is  a  trustee  of  all  such  wealth,  responsible  to 
heaven  for  its  use.  As  he  cannot  consume  it,  he  can  but 
squander  it  to  gratify  his  vanity,  and  lift  himself  to  a  position 
from  which  he  can,  or  thinks  he  can,  look  down  upon  his 
fellows.  The  leading  idea  of  the  average  citizen  is  to  con- 
struct a  palace  that  will  cost  ten,  twenty,  fifty,  or  a  hundred 
times  as  much  as  the  residence  that  would  be  amply  suflBcient 
and  pleasant.*  His  talent  for  the  destruction  of  wealth 
grows  by  indulgence,  and  thus  the  millions  that  the  financial 

•  Nob  Hill,  in  San  Francisco,  is  crowned  with  five  huge  buildings  in  imita- 
tion of  foreign  palaces,  utterly  unfit  for  private  residences,  which  may  possi- 
bly sometime  be  utilized  for  public  purposes.  They  but  illustrate  the  crazy- 
ostentation  of  selfish  wealth.  Can  ft  be  possible,  as  stated  by  the  St.  Joseph 
Herald,  that  *'  George  Vanderbilt  is  building  a  genuine  old-fashioned  medi- 
seval  baronial  castle  at  AahevlUe,  N.  C,  at  a  cost  of  $10,000,000''  ? 
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conquerors  have  won  from  the  conquered  are  thrown  into  the 
blazing  flame  of  ostentation,  and  might  as  well  be  thrown  into 
a  literal  conflagration.  Such  ib  the  humanity  with  which  we 
have  to  deal  at  present.  Wealth,  no  matter  who  holds  it, 
does  not  restrain  the  destruction  of  the  resources  of  the  com- 
monwealth, but  the  growl  of  the  suffering  millions  may,  and 
may  lead  to  a  recognition  of  the  gfrand  truth  that  everything  be- 
yond the  demands  of  human  comfort  is  a  sacred  trust  for  hu- 
manity, and  with  the  millions  thus  aroused,  I  believe  it  may  be 
possible  to  introduce  laws  which  will  gradually  change  the 
entire  condition  of  society,  and  leave  in  this  broad  land  neither 
an  American  prince  nor  an  American  beggar — a  change  which 
will  be  a  greater  forward  movement  than  that  of  1776. 

The  leading  purpose  of  such  legislation  will  be  the  control- 
ling of  that  lawless  selfishness,  which  wantonly  destroys  all 
in  which  the  community  is  interested ;  wliich  on  the  prairies 
exterminates  the  buffalo,  in  the  mountains  and  forests 
destroys  the  timber,  bringing  on  as  a  consequence  the  drouth, 
floods,  and  desolate  barrenness,  under  which  a  large  part  of 
the  old  world  is  suffering ;  which  would  exterminate  the  seals 
if  government  did  not  interfere,  and  would  infect  every  city 
with  pestilential  odors  of  offensive  manufactories;  wliich 
would  destroy  the  people's  national  money  for  the  benefit  of 
private  bankers,  and  pervert  all  the  powers  of  government  for 
the  benefit  of  monopoly  and  organized  speculation. 

May  we  not  look  to  that  struggle  for  justice  which  to-day 
assumes  the  forms  of  Nationalism,  Farmera'  Alliance,  People's 
Party,  Knights  of  Labor,  and  Land  Nationalization,  to  accom- 
plish this  purpose  and  emancipate  the  present  from  the  bar- 
barian ideas  of  the  past  ? 

(  To  be  concluded  m  July  Arena. ) 


HAS   SPENCER'S  DOCTRINE  OF   INCONCEIVA 
BILITY  DRIVEN  RELIGION  INTO  THE 

UNKNOWABLE? 


BY   REV.    T.    EIINEST   ALLEN. 


The  service  rendered  to  humanity  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer 
in  the  elaboration  of  the  Synthetic  Philosophy,  should  com- 
mand the  admiration  and  gi-atitude  of  all  broad-minded  men. 
There  are  certain  fallacies  in  the  argument  by  which  Religion 
is  relegated  into  the  "Unknowable,"  however,  to  which  it 
will  be  the  purpose  of  this  essay  to  call  the  reader's  attention. 
If  Religion  really  be,  by  its  very  nature,  unknowable,  it  fol- 
lows that  as  man  grows  in  intelligence,  the  extent  to  which 
it  occupies  his  thought  will  tend  to  diminish  towards  final 
extinction.  It  is  a  thoroughly  wholesome  state  of  affairs 
that,  like  all  things  which  claim  our  consideration.  Religion 
should  <again  and  again  be  compelled  to  step  into  the  arena 
to  vindicate  its  right  to  hold  sway  over  humanity.  Nor  is 
the  attitude  of  many  minds  which  places  Religion  upon  the 
defensive,  unreasonable,  or  the  outgrowth  of  a  perverse 
spirit,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  results  from  the  questionings 
of  those  eager  to  find  the  truth  and  anxious  to  "prove  all 
things"  and  cast  error  aside.  Let  us  see  if  Religion  can 
witlistand  the  fierce  onslaught,  threatening  its  very  life, 
which  Mr.  Spencer  makes  in  his  "  First  Principles"  (pp.  8— 
123). 

Our  author's  first  attempt  is  to  "form  something  like  a 
general  theory  of  current  opinions,"  so  as  neither  to  "over- 
estimate nor  under-estimate  their  worth."  As  a  special  case 
from  the  examination  of  which  he  hopes  to  derive  a  general 
method,  he  traces  the  evolution  of  government  from  the  be- 
ginning until  now.  It  is  held  that  no  belief  concerning  gov- 
ernment is  wholly  true  or  false;  "each  of  them  insists  upon 
a  certain  subordination  of  individual  actions  to  social  re- 
quirements. .  .  .  From  the  oldest  and  nidest  idea  of  alle- 
giance, down  to  the  most  advanced  political  theory  of  our 
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own  day,  there  is  on  this  point  complete  unanimity."  He 
speaks  of  this  subordination  as  a  postulate  ^^  which  is,  indeed, 
of  self-evident  validity,"  as  ranking  "next  in  certainty  to 
the  postulates  of  exact  science."  As  the  result  of  his  search 
for  '* a  generalization  which  may  habitually  guide  us  when 
seeking  for  the  soul  of  truth  in  things  erroneous,"  he  con- 
cludes: "This  method  is  to  compare  all  opinions  of  the  same 
genus ;  to  set  aside  as  more  or  less  discrediting  one  another 
those  various  special  and  concrete  elements  in  which  such 
opinions  disagree ;  to  observe  what  remains  after  the  discord- 
ant constituents  have  been  eliminated,  and  to  find  for  the 
remaining  constituent  that  abstract  expression  which  holds 
true  throughout  its  divergent  modifications." 

What  did  Mr,  Spencer  discover  by  the  application  of  his 
method  to  government?  A  postulate  which  he  announces  to 
be  of  "self-evident  validity,"  an  "unquestionable  fact"  — 
that  is  all !  His  method  is  a  statement  of  the  process  of  ab- 
straction. Very  useful  though  it  is  in  determining  what  one 
or  more  predicates  may  be  aflBrmed  of  many  objects  of 
thought  which  differ  widely  otherwise  or  in  revealing  truths, 
as  he  points  out,  respecting  which  men  can  by  no  possibility 
disagree,  it  cannot  assist  us  in  discriminating  between  true 
and  false  "discordant  constituents,"  for  which  purpose  a 
simple  method  would  he  helpful.  Certainly  this  is  not 
the  method  which  gave  us  the  most  "advanced  political 
theory "  of  the  day !  The  fact  is,  that  when  used,  as  Mr. 
Spencer  suggests,  it  shrivels  the  total  content  of  any  sub- 
ject under  consideration,  down  to  the  one  truth  lying  at' the 
foundation  of  the  most  primitive  theoiy.  In  the  case  of  Re- 
ligion, he  alleges  that  the  one  point  upon  which  there  is  en- 
tire unanimity  between  the  most  divergent  creeds,  Ixitween 
the  lowest  fetichism  and  the  most  enliglitened  Christianity, 
is  this:  "That  there  is  something  to  1x3  explained."  An 
interesting  piece  of  information,  surely!  Yes,  but  "the 
Power  which  the  Universe  manifests  to  us  is  utterly  inscru- 
table." Over  against  this,  we  have  the  magnificent  super- 
structure of  modem  Science,  erected  by  the  employment  of 
methods  quite  other  than  the  one  which  he  esteems  compe- 
tent to  overthrow  Religion. 

The  postulate,  a  straight  line  may  be  drawn  between  two 
points,  while  it  makes  a  geometry  possible,  reveals  nothing 
as  to  the  properties  of  lines;  so,  in  the  present  case,  the 
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proposition  resulting  from  the  process  of  abstraction,  "there 
is  something  to  be  explained,"  affirms  that,  at  least  d  priori^ 
Religion  is  possible,  but  decides  nothing  as  to  the  truth  or 
falsity  of  unnumbered  statements  which  millions  of  people 
have  believed  for  centuries  to  belong  to  the  domain  of 
Religion.  This  method  does  not  and  cannot  discredit 
Religion. 

"Religious  ideas  of  one  kind  or  another,"  says  Mr.  Spen- 
cer, "are  almost  universal.  .  .  .  We  are  obliged  to  admit 
that,  if  not  supernaturally  derived,  as  the  majority  contend, 
they  must  be  derived  out  of  human  experiences,  slowly  ac- 
cumulated and  organized.  .  .  .  Considering  all  faculties," 
under  the  evolutionary  hypothesis,  *'to  result  from  accumu- 
lated modifications  caused  by  the  intercourse  of  the  organism 
with  its  environment,  we  are  obliged  to  admit  that  there  exist 
in  the  environment  certain  phenomena  or  conditions  which 
have  determined  the  growth  of  the  feeling  in  question,  and  so 
are  obliged  to  admit  that  it  is  as  normal  as  any  other  faculty. 
.  .  .  We  are  also  forced  to  infer  that  this  feeling  is  in  some 
way  conducive  to  human  welfare.  .  .  .  Positive  knowledge 
does  not  and  never  can  fill  the  whole  region  of  possible 
thought.  At  the  utmost  reach  of  discovery  there  arises,  and 
must  ever  arise,  the  question  —  what  lies  beyond?  .  .  • 
Throughout  all  future  time,  as  now,  the  human  mind  may 
occupy  itself,  not  only  with  ascertained  phenomena  and  their 
relations,  but  also  with  that  uniiscertained  something  which 
phenomena  and  their  relations  imply.  Hence  if  knowledge 
cannot  monopolize  consciousness  —  if  it  must  always  con- 
tinue possible  for  the  mind  to  dwell  upon  that  which  tran- 
scends knowledge ;  then  there  can  never  cease  to  be  a  place 
for  something  of  the  nature  of  Religion ;  since  Religion  un- 
der all  its  forms  is  distinguished  from  everything  else  in 
this,  that  its  subject  matter  is  that  which  passes  the  sphere 
of  experience."  Religion  is  "a  constituent  of  the  great 
whole;  and  being  such  must  be  treated  as  a  subject  of 
Science  with  no  more  prejudice  than  any  other  reality." 

It  will  suit  our  present  purpose  to  divide  the  cognitive 
faculties  into  intuitive  and  non-intuitive.  If  I  rightly  un- 
derstand Mr.  Spencer,  when  he  says  of  the  subject  matter  of 
Religion  that  it  "passes  the  sphere  of  experience,"  he  means 
that  the  content  of  Religion  results  from  the  action  of  the 
non-intuitive  faculties  upon  material  furnished  by  the  iutui- 
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tive  faculties,  and  not  from  the  immediate  action  of  the  lat- 
ter upon  environment.  For  the  sake  of  the  argument,  I  will 
grant  this  position.  In  order  that  mankind  may  build  up 
sciences  in  which  it  reposes  such  confidence,  the  action  of 
the  non-intuitive  faculties  must  be  trusted,  for  it  is  only 
through  such  action  that  sciences  can  ever  be  constructed 
from  the  materials  of  experience.  Granting,  then,  the  gen- 
eral trustworthiness  of  mental  operations,  the  mind  cannot 
abstract  ovt  of  human  experiences  what  was  not  already  in 
them;  cannot  evolve  what  was  not  involved.  The  separa- 
tion of  the  true  from  the  false  in  Religion,  then,  must  be 
accomplished,  as  in  the  case  of  Science,  by  verifying  the  in- 
tuitions and  going  repeatedly  over  the  chains  of  reasoning 
which  lead  to  the  conclusions  farthest  removed  from  intui- 
tions, to  guard  as  much  as  possible  against  error.  Thus, 
because  drawn  out  from  given  data,  certain  conclusions  will 
embody  to-day  what  is  true  in  Religion,  and  later,  with  an 
enlarged  experience,  more  or  less  modified  conclusions  will 
express  what  will  then  be  seen  to  be  true.  This  is  in  accord 
with  the  general  law  of  evolution  which  holds  for  Science. 
From  the  present  point  of  view,  Mr.  Spencer  seems  to  concur 
in  the  above,  since  he  says  of  religious  ideas,  that  "to  sup- 
pose these  multiform  conceptions"  to  "be  one  and  all  abso- 
lutely groundless,  discredits  too  profoundly  that  average 
human  intelligence  from  which  all  our  individual  intelli- 
gences are  inherited." 

To  the  statement  that  the  mind  cannot  fibstract  out  of  hu- 
man experiences  what  was  not  already  in  them,  Mr.  Spencer 
could  make,  I  think,  but  one  answer,  to  wit:  that  while  the 
operations  of  the  mind  are  generally  reliable,  and  while  there 
has  been  an  element  in  human  experience  which  seemed  to 
warrant  conclusions  derived  from  them,  nevertheless,  man- 
kind has  egregiously  erred  in  thinking  that  it  had  the  power 
to  build  up  a  valid  content  to  Religion,  since  the  very  nature 
of  Religion  is  such,  that  the  mental  operations  which  are 
reliable  in  the  realm  of  Science  cannot  be  so  in  the  realm  of 
Religion.  To  answer  this,  we  must  consider  the  argument 
for  conceivability  as  the  touchstone  which  is  to  separate  the 
'^Knowable"  from  the  "Unknowable."  Corresponding  to 
small  objects,  a  piece  of  rock  for  example,  where  the  sides, 
top,  and  bottom  can  be  considered  as  practically  all  present 
in  consciousness  at  once,  and  large  ones,  like  the  earth. 
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where  they  cannot,  our  author  divides  conceptions  into  com- 
plete and  symbolic.  Great  magnitudes  and  classes  of  ob- 
jects also  produce  symbolic  conceptions  which,  while 
indispensable  to  reasoning,  often  lead  us  into  error.  "We 
habitually  mistake  our  symbolic  conceptions  for  real  ones." 
The  former  "are  legitimate,  provided  that  by  some  cumula- 
tive or  indirect  process  of  thought,  or  by  the  fulfilment  of 
predictions  based  upon  them,  we  can  assure  ourselves  that 
they  stand  for  actualities,'*  otherwise  "they  are  altogether 
vicious  and  illusive"  and  "illegitimate"  and  here  belong 
religious  ideas. 

The  foregoing  is  applied  by  Mr.  Spencer  in  his  argument 
relative  to  the  origin  of  the  Universe  respecting  which,  he 
asserts  that  "three  verbally  intelligible  suppositions  may  be 
made  " :  (1)  that  it  is  self -existent,  (2)  that  it  was  self-cre- 
ated, (3)  that  it  was  created  by  an  external  agency.  "  Which 
of  these  suppositions  is  most  credible  it  is  not  needful  here 
to  enquire.  The  deeper  question,  into  which  this  finally 
merges,  is,  whether  any  one  of  these  is  even  conceivable  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word."  He  shows  that,  since  the  mind 
refuses  to  accept  the  transformation  of  absolute  vacuity  into 
the  existent,  the  theory  of  self-creation  forces  us  back  to  a 
potential  Universe  whose  self-creation  was  transition  to  an 
actual  Universe,  and  that  then,  we  must  explain  the  exist- 
ence of  the  potential  Universe  and  that,  similarly,  creation 
by  an  external  agency  demands  that  we  account  for  the  gen- 
esis of  the  Creator,  so  that  both  of  these  theories  involve  the 
self-existence  of  a  something.  Therefore,  I  shall  analyze  his 
presentation  of  the  first  theory  only.  "Self-existence  neces- 
sarily means  existence  without  a  beginning;  and  to  form  a 
conception  of  self-existence  is  to  form  a  conception  of  exist- 
ence without  a  beginning.  Now  by  no  mental  effort  can  we 
do  this.  To  conceive  existence  through  infinite  past-time, 
implies  the  conception  of  infinite  past-time,  which  is  an 
impossibility.  To  this  let  us  add,  that  even  were  self- 
existence  conceivable,  it  would  not  in  any  sense  be  an 
explanation  of  the  Universe.  ...  It  is  not  a  question  of 
probability,  or  credibility,  but  of  conceivability." 

In  making  conceivability  the  supreme  test  as  to  what  is 
knowable,  Mr.  Spencer  sets  up  a  criterion  which  he  himself 
violates.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  he  places  at  the  very  foun- 
dation of  Science  a  postulate  or,  what  is  generally  conceded 
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to  be  a  demonstrated  truth,  which,  equally  with  the  concep- 
tion of  the  Universe  as  self-existent,  involves  the  conception 
of  infinite  past-time,  it  is  evident  that  we  shall  have  broken 
down  the  fundamental  distinguishing  characteristic  which 
separates  his  "Knowable  "  from  his  '* Unknowable,"  and  thus 
leave  Science  and  Religion  standing  upon  the  same  level  of 
validity  in  their  relation  to  the  human  mind.  In  the  second 
jiart  of  "First  Principles,"  which  treats  of  the  "Knowable," 
Mr.  Spencer  says  (p.  180):  "The  Indestructibility  of  Mat- 
ter ...  is  a  proposition  on  the  truth  of  which  de[)ends  the 
possibility  of  exact  Science.  Could  it  lye  shown,  or  could 
it  with  any  rationality  be  even  supposed,  that  Matter,  either 
in  its  aggregates  or  in  its  units,  ever  became  non-existent, 
there  would  be  need  either  to  ascertain  under  what  condi- 
tions it  became  non-existent,  or  else  to  confess  that  Science 
and  Philosophy  are  impossible.  For  if,  insteiul  of  having  to 
deal  with  fixed  quantities  and  weights,  we  had  to  deal  with 
quantities  and  weights  which  were  apt,  wholly  or  in  part,  to 
be  annihilated,  there  would  be  introduced  an  incalculable 
element,  fatal  to  all  positive  conclusions"  (p.  172).  Con- 
sidering that  in  times  past  men  have  believed  in  the  creation 
of  Matter  out  of  nothing  and  in  its  annihilation,  he  points 
out  that  it  is  to  quantitative  Chemistry  that  wc  owe  tlie  em- 
pirical basis  for  our  present  belief. 

Next  he  inquires  "whether  we  have  any  higher  warrant 
for  this  fundamentiil  l)elief  than  the  warnint  of  conscious  in- 
duction," and  writes  as  follows  of  logical  necessity  (pp.  172 
-179):  "The  consciousness  of  logical  necessity,  is  the  con- 
sciousness that  a  certtiin  conclusion  is  implicitly  contained 
in  certain  premises  explicitly  stated.  If,  contrasting  a  young 
child  and  an  adult,  we  see  that  this  consc'iousness  of  logical 
necessity,  absent  from  the  one  is  present  in  the  other,  we  are 
taught  that  there  is  a  growing  up  to  the  recognition  of  cer- 
tain necesssiry  truths,  merely  by  the  unfolding  of  the  inlier- 
ited  intellectual  fonns  and  faculties.  To  state  the  case 
more  si>ecifically:  —  before  a  truth  can  1x3  known  as  neces- 
sary, two  conditions  must  be  fulfilled.  There  must  be  a 
mental  structure  capable  of  grasping  the  terms  of  the  proi)o- 
sition  and  the  relation  alleged  between  them;  and  there 
must  be  such  definite  and  del  iterate  mental  representation  of 
these  terms  as  makes  passible  a  clear  consciousness  of  this 
relation.   .   .   .  Along  with  acquii*ement   of  more  complex 
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faculty  and  more  vivid  imagination,  there  comes  a  power  of 
perceiving  to  be  necessary  truths,  what  were  before  not  rec- 
ognized as  truths  at  all.  .  •  .  All  this  which  holds  of  logi- 
cal and  mathematical  trudis,  holds,  with  change  of  terms,  of 
physical  truths.  There  are  necessary  truths  in  Physics  for 
the  apprehension  of  which,  also,  a  developed  and  disciplined 
intelligence  is  required;  and  before  such  intelligence  arises, 
not  only  may  there  be  failure  to  apprehend  the  necessity  of 
them,  but  there  may  be  vag^ie  beliefs  in  their  contraries. 
.  .  .  But  though  many  are  incapable  of  grasping  physical 
axioms,  it  no  more  follows  that  physical  axioms  are  not  know- 
able  d  priori  by  a  developed  intelligence,  than  it  follows 
that  logical  relations  are  not  necessary,  because  undeveloped 
intellects  cannot  perceive  their  necessity. 

"The  terms 'a  j^non  truth' and  ^necessary  truth'  .  .  .  are 
to  be  interpreted,"  he  continues,  "not  in  the  old  sense,  as  im- 
plying cognitions  wholly  independent  of  experiences,  but  as 
implying  cognitions  that  have  been  rendered  organic  by  im- 
mense accumulations  of  experiences,  received  partly  by  the 
individual,  but  mainly  by  all  ancestral  individuals  whose 
nervous  systems  he  inherits.  But  when  during  mental  evo- 
lution, the  vague  ideas  arising  in  a  nervous  structure  imper- 
fectly organized,  are  replaced  by  clear  ideas  arising  in  a 
definite  nervous  structure;  this  definite  structure,  molded 
by  experience  into  correspondence  with  external  jjlienomena, 
makes  necessary  in  thought  the  relations  answering  to  abso- 
lute uniformities  in  things.  Hence,  among  othera,  the  con- 
ception of  the  Indestructibility  of  Matter.  .  .  .  Our  inability 
to  conceive  Matter  becoming  non-existent,  is  immediately 
consequent  upon  the  nature  of  thought.  ...  It  must  be 
added,  that  no  experimental  verification  of  the  truth  that 
Matter  is  indestructible,  is  possible  without  a  tjicit  assump- 
tion of  it.  For  all  such  verification  implies  weighing,  and 
weighing  implies  that  the  matter  fonning  the  weight  remains 
the  same.  In  other  words,  the  proof  that  certain  matter 
dealt  with  in  certain  ways  is  unchanged  in  quantity,  de- 
pends on  the  assumption  that  other  matter  otherwise  dealt 
with  is  unchanged  in  quantity." 

In  answer  to  the  above  it  can  l)e  said : — 

First.  The  current  explanation  of  the  existence  of  Matter 
is  that  it  was  created  by  an  external  agency.  Mr.  Spencer's 
lucid  statement  of  the  way  in  which  Matter  has  been  proved 
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indestructible  does  not  go  far  enough.  Where  he  stops, 
logic  might  justly  pronounce  the  whole  procedure  a  falla- 
cious one,  a  begging  of  the  whole  question  at  issue. 
The  binding  force ,  of  the  whole  argument  rests  upon  a 
rational  principle  here  overlooked  by  Mr.  Spencer,  the  prin- 
ciple of  sufficient  cause.  The  chemist  in  making  the  experi- 
ment found  that  certain  substances  counterbalanced  a  given 
weight;  after  combustion,  the  products  counterbalanced  the 
same  weight.  If  the  weight  did  not  change  during  the 
experiment,  then  no  matter  had  been  destroyed.  The 
weight  is  believed  not  to  have  changed,  because  it  existed 
under  ordinary  and  quiescent  conditions:  which,  in  view  of 
past  race  exi>erience,  rendered  it  extremely  improbable  that 
any  force  sufficient  to  vitiate  the  result  had  come  into  play 
during  the  experiment.  The  absence  of  a  mifficient  cause  to 
change  the  weighty  is,  then,  the  critical  point  of  the  argu- 
ment, and  the  perfect  trust  of  the  mind  in  the  principle  of 
sufficient  cause  forces  us  to  the  conclusion  that  Matter  is 
indestructible. 

What  has  really  been  accomplished,  however,  by  the 
experiment?  I  do  not  object  to  the  statement  tliat  Matter 
is  indestructible,  but  the  meaning  of  this  explicitly  stated, 
is  that  in  the  light  of  the  present  knowledge  of  the  race,  we 
have  experimented  with  Matter  under  certiiin  extreme 
conditions  —  some  chemical  changes  seeming,  at  firat  glance, 
to  annihilate  it  —  and  have  not  been  able  to  destroy  it, 
therefore.  Matter  is  indestructible.  While  this  is  true  to  an 
extent  which  preserves  the  integrity  of  the  foundation  for 
our  Science  and  our  Philosophy,  it  is  at  the  same  time  con- 
sistent with  the  hypothesis  that  a  Being  surpassing  man  in 
intelligence  and  power,  may  be  able  to  conveit  Matter  into 
a  not-matter  —  from  the  standpoint  of  present  definitions  of 
Matter  and  Space  —  quantitiitively  correlated  with  it,  or 
vice  versa;  and  this  statement  of  the  case  harmonizes  Science 
and  Religion.  Now,  wliat  from  the  point  of  view  of  Science 
Mr.  Spencer  accepts  as  indestructibility,  is  identical  with 
what  Religion  means  when  it  affirms  self-existence,  and 
as  he  has  demonstrated  to  his  own  sjitisfaction  that  self- 
existence  in  the  abstract  is  an  illegitimate  conception,  a  con- 
ception of  what  by  its  very  nature  is  unknowable,  because  it 
involves  the  impossible  conception  of  infinite  past-time,  he 
is  logically  bound  by  accepting  one  horn  of  the  dilemma,  to 
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admit  the  conception  of  self-existence  into  the  realm  of  the 
Knowable,  or  by  choosing  the  other,  to  transfer  his  "  Inde- 
structibility," his  ''possibility  of  exact  Science"  into  the 
realm  of  the  Unknowable  I  In  either  event,  we  place  an  ul- 
timate religious  idea  and  a  scientific  conception  whose  de- 
nial he  admits  to  be  the  annihilation  of  exact  Science,  upon 
the  same  footing,  and  so  reduce  the  distinguishing  character- 
istic which  he  has  set  up  to  differentiate  the  Knowable  from 
the  Unknowable,  to  zero. 

Second.  We  come  now  to  the  statement  of  some  of  the 
consequences  which  follow  from  Mr.  Spencer's  view  —  al- 
ready explained — as  to  how  the  higher  warrant,  by  which 
we  know  the  Indestructibility  of  Matter  to  be  an  axiom,  a 
self-evident  truth,  originated.  In  his  chapter  upon  '*  Ulti- 
mate Scientific  Ideas"  he  says  that  Space  and  Time  are 
"wholly  incomprehensible,"  and  that  "Matter  ...  in  its 
ultimate  nature,  is  as  absolutely  incomprehensible  as  Space 
and  Time."  He  affirms,  as  pointed  out,  that  no  experi- 
mental verification  is  possible  without  assuming  wliat  we  set 
out  to  prove.  If  the  chemical  balance  cannot  demonstrate 
this  truth,  how,  then,  can  we  know  it?  It  is,  we  are  told, 
an  d  priori  or  necessary  truth  which  arises  in  our  conscious- 
ness through  the  "cognitions  that  have  been  rendered  organic 
by  immense  accumulations  of  experiences,  received  partly 
by  the  individual,  but  mainly  by  all  ancestral  individuals 
whose  nervous  systems"  we  inherit.  This  is  Mr.  Spencer's 
answer.  '  This  commits  us  to  the  absurdity,  that  the  truth 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Indestructibility  of  Matter  has  come 
to  be  accepted  as  axiomatic  by  the  repetition  of  cognitions 
of  an  inconceivable  "absolute  uniformity"  of  things,  by  an 
indefinite  series  of  ancestors,  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the 
present  development  of  Science  does  not  now  permit  us,  with 
the  aid  of  all  its  apparatus,  to  receive  a  single  logically  valid 
cognition  from  the  same  phenomenal  world  which  supplied 
all  the  others ;  ergo^  add  together  a  sufficient  number  of  cog- 
nitions of  the  inconceivable,  and  you  arrive  at  an  axiomatic 
truth!  To  lift  a  ton  weight,  apply  a  vast  number  of  forces 
of  one  ounce  intensity,  acting  successively  in  time,  and  the 
thing  is  done  I 

Mr.  Spencer  cannot  point  out  the  characteristics  which 
separate  those  inconceivable  things  and  qualities  which  may 
legitimately  furnish  the  raw  material  for  the  development  of 
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axioms,  from  those  which  cannot,  since  this  would  at  once 
remove  them  to  the  category  of  the  conceivable,  and  he  can- 
not exhaustively  catalogue  the  axioms,  since  the  process  of 
evolution  which  he  putL  forth  as  the  sole  and  sufficient  ex- 
planation of  their  origin  and  growth  is  still  going  on.  We 
therefore  see  that  we  are  justified  in  saying  that  conceiva- 
bility  is  worthless  as  a  test  as  to  whether  an  object  of 
thought  lies  within  the  domain  of  the  Knowable  or  Unknow- 
able. Further,  should  a  theologian  say  to  Mr.  Spencer  "To 
me,  the  existence  of  God  and  his  Infinite  Love,  Wisdom,  and 
Power  rank  as  axioms,"  I  do  not  see  how,  consistently  with 
the  above,  he  could  deny  that  these  truths  were  valid  to  the 
theologian,  even  if  they  were  not  so  to  his  own  mind.  How 
completely  we  have  placed  Religion  and  Science  ui)on  the 
same  level  is  evident  from  our  author's  statement  that  "a 
religious  creed  is  definable  as  a  theory  of  original  causation" 
and  from  the  fact  that  a  self-existent  Universe  is  one  of  the 
three  possible  hypotheses  which  he  mentions  in  his  argument. 
Space  forbids  the  criticism  of  Mr.  Spencer's  doctrine  of 
the  relativity  of  knowledge  and  of  the  sjxsculjitions  concern- 
ing the  Infinite  and  Absolute  based  upon  the  writings  of 
Hamilton  and  Mansel.  I  have  been  restricted,  also,  to  the 
negative  side  of  the  question,  but  so  far  iuj  inconceivability 
enters  as  a  factor  into  the  argument  against  Keligion,  I  con- 
tend that  it  has  broken  down;  tliat  so  far  as  that  element 
affects  the  problem.  Religion  has  as  high  ci*edentials  as 
Science. 


THE  BETTER  'PART. 


BY  WILLIAM  ALLEN  DROMGOOLE. 


Some  barks  there  are  that  drift  dreamily  down  stream, 
ever  near  to  the  shore  where  the  waters  are  shallow.  Some 
catch  the  current  and  go  bounding  on  with  sweep  and  swirl 
until  the  river,  placid  at  last,  slips  into  the  tideless  Everlast- 
ing. Some,  alas  I  commanded  by  iron-hearted  Fate,  are 
headed  up  stream  to  fight  —  who  dares  call  it  Folly's  battle? 
—  against  the  current  which  yields  only  to  the  invincible 
will  and  the  tireless  arm.  They  lie  who  swear  that  life 
turns  on  mere  accident.  There  are  no  accidents  in  fate. 
The  end  is  but  a  gathering  of  the  means ;  the  means  but  by- 
ways to  the  end;  and  at  the  last  fate  is  master  still,  and  we 
its  victims  are,  as  was  9he^  my  Claudia. 

I  am  an  old  woman,  childless  and  loveless;  I  know  what 
it  is  to  stand  alone  with  life's  hollow  corpses,  — corpses  of 
•youth,  and  love,  and  hope.  Perhaps  this  is  why  my  heart 
turned  to  her  in  her  sweet  youth  and  guileless  innocence.  I 
used  to  fancy,  when  I  saw  her,  a  child  under  the  old-fashioned 
locust's  shade  that  fell  about  her  father's  modest  place,  that 
she  was  unlike  other  children.  She  had  a  thoughtful  face  — 
not  beautiful,  but  soulful.  I  thank  God  now  that  the  child 
was  spared  that  curse.  Fate  set  snares  enough  without  that 
deadliest  one  of  beauty.  Yet  she  had  soul ;  her  eyes  betrayed 
its  strength  and  mirrored  its  deep  passion,  — that  mightiest, 
holiest  passion  which  men  call  genius.  Her  genius  merely 
budded ;  fate  set  its  heel  against  the  plant  and  crushed  it. 

I  knew  her  from  her  birth  ;  knew  her  strong-hearted  mother, 
and  her  gentle  father,  who  slipped  the  noose  of  life  when 
Claudia  was  a  tiny  thing,  too  young  to  more  than  lisp  his 
name.  Yet,  with  his  last  breath  he  blessed  her,  and  blessed 
the  man  into  whose  arms  he  placed  her,  and  left  her  to  his 
care. 

"You  have  said  you  owe  me  something,"  said  the  dying 
man ;  '*  if  so,  pay  it  to  my  child,  my  girl-lmbe,  in  fatherly  ad- 
vice and  guidance." 

104 
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That  man  had  been  a  felon  and  would  have  met  a  felon's 
doom  but  for  the  friend  whose  child  had  been  confided  to  his 
guidance.  He  had  saved  him  by  silence  and  by  loans  which 
had  beggared  him  in  lending.  He  was  a  strong  man,  and 
left  his  daughter  something  of  his  strength  for  heritage,  and 
that  was  all.  But  from  her  mother,  her  great-souled  mother, 
the  child  received  enough  of  courage,  and  of  hope,  and  faith, 
and  energy,  to  make  her  life  a  sure  thing  at  all  events. 

I  lost  her  'twixt  the  years  of  girl  and  womanhood,  for  both 
of  us  were  poor,  and  I  took  such  scanty  living  here  and  there 
as  offered.  But  one  day  she  found  me  out,  and  begged  me 
to  go  with  her  to  her  old  home  imder  the  locust  trees.  All 
were  dead  but  her;  she  was  alone;  needed  me  for  protection, 
and  I,  she  argued,  needed  part  of  the  old  roof,  too  large  for 
one  small  head. 

** There's  a  mortgage  on  it,  dear,"  she  told  me,  "but  I  am 
young  and  strong,  and  have  some  education  and  some  little 
energy;  and, —  "  she  laughed,  "the  note  is  held  by  that  old 
boy-friend  of  my  father  who  promised  to  look  out  for  me,  you 
know.  So  I  have  no  fears  of  being  turned  out  homeless, 
Gertie." 

So  I  went,  and  tried  to  be  to  her  a  friend.  Instead,  I  was 
her  lover  —  her  worshipper.  Her  soul,  as  it  oi>ened  to  me 
day  after  day,  expanding  under  the  via^  of  poverty,  took  on 
such  strength,  such  grandeur,  that  I  almost  stood  in  awe  of 
her.  She  was  so  young,  too,  yet  strong  —  strong  iis  (jod,  I 
used  to  think — and  full  of  hope,  and  courage,  and  ambition. 
Ambition!  that  isn't  a  word  often  applied  to  women;  yet  I 
say  Claudia  was  ambitious.  I  upbraided  her  one  day  for  this. 
She  winced,  and  came  and  knelt  down  at  my  feet,  her  face 
upon  her  hands,  her  arms  upon  my  knees,  her  sweet  soul  seek- 
ing mine  through  her  eyes. 

"Gertie,"  said  she,  "I  wonder  why  God  made  me  a  woman 
and  fixed  no  place  for  me  in  all  the  many  niches  of  creation. 
There  is  no  room  for  such  women  as  I  am ;  women  with 
bodies  moulded  for  womanhood,  and  souls  measured  for 
man's  burdens." 

The  words  had  a  solemn  sound — a  solemn  meaning  like- 
wise. I  had  no  answer  for  such  awesome  words,  and  so  the 
child  talked  on. 

"I  had  a  mother  once,"  she  said,  "who  loved  me,  and  who 
unfitted  me  —  God  rest  her  sainted  memory  —  for  my  battle 
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with  adversity.  Nay,  dear,  don't  look  so  shocked.  I  say 
that  she  unfitted  me  by  instilling  into  my  heart  her  own 
great  grandeur,  and  her  own  grand  courage.  There  is  no 
room  for  such,  I  tell  you.  As  a  frail  female  weakling  the 
slums  would  have  cradled  me;  as  a  wife  the  world  would 
have  respected  me ;  as  a  toiler  for  honest  bread  there  is  no 
place  for  me.  My  mother  was  to  me  a  creature  next  to  God, 
and  I  have  sometimes  dai*ed  to  put  her  first  when  I  have  felt 
most  deeply  all  her  nobleness.  My  father  died,  then  came 
our  struggle,  hers  and  mine.  I  was  her  idol,  she  my  God. 
We  clung  as  only  child  and  paient  can.  I  could  have  made 
good  money  in  the  shops  or  factories.  The  neighbors  said 
so,  and  advised  that  I  be  'put  to  work.' 

"  *What  need  had  paupers  of  such  training  as  she  was 
giving  me?  Poverty  was  no  disgrace,  so  it  be  honest  pov- 
erty.' 

"Aye,  that's  it.  How  long  will  poverty  be  honest  in 
children's  untrained  keeping?  My  mother  understood,  and 
knew  my  needs,  as  well. 

**  *The  child  is  what  the  mother  makes  it,'  was  her  creed. 
And  so  she  set  her  teeth  against  the  factory  and  its  damning 
influence,  and  she  bade  me  look  higher,  teaching  by  her 
own  life  that  hunger  of  body  is  better  than  a  starved  soul. 

"Ambition  was  the  food  she  gave  my  young  life;  that  she 
declared  the  one  rope  thrown  by  God's  hand  to  the  rescue  of 
poor  women.  At  last  my  soul  took  fire  with  hers;  my  heart 
awoke. 

"  My  struggles  for  opportunities  tortured  her.  She  sold 
her  thimble  once,  — a  pretty  golden  one,  my  father's  gift  — 
that  I  might  have  a  book  I  needed.  She  did  our  household 
drudgery  that  the  servant's  wage  might  go  for  my  tuition  in 
a  thorough  school.  Oh,  how  we  labored,  she  and  I  together, 
cheating  night  of  many  hours  o'er  books  and  study  that  were 
to  repay  us  at  the  last  with  decent  independence. 

"  The  school  days  ended,  the  neighbors  urged  again  the 
shops.  But  'no'  again.  She  had  not  spent  her  strength  to 
fit  me  for  the  yard-stick  and  the  shop-girl's  meagre  living. 
She  read  the  riddle  of  my  being  as  only  mothers  can;  saw 
the  stamp  upon  my  soul  and  fondly  called  it  genius.  Pinned 
her  faith  upon  that  slumbering  curse,  or  blessing,  as  we 
choose  each  to  interpret  it. 

"I  had  a  little  school  some  sixty  miles  from  home.     She 
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had  agreed  that  I  might  teach;  that  was  in  the  course  in 
which  she  wished  my  life  to  go.  The  schoolhouse  was  a 
cabin  in  the  wood,  through  which  flowed  a  river.  We  can- 
not tell  the  route  by  which  we  run  to  fame,  and  mine  lay 
through  this  cabin  in  the  woods.  I  scribbled  bits  of  rhyme 
and  broken  verse,  constantly;  and  found  it  fame  enough 
if  in  the  hurried  jingle  my  mother  detected  'improvement,' 
'promise.' 

'*  But  one  day  when  the  river  burst  its  banks,  the  cabin, 
deluged,  lay  under  water  for  ten  days,  and  I  became 
a  tennx)rary  prisoner  in  my  miserable  boarding-house,  I 
wrote  a  stor}-^,  a  simple,  earnest  little  story.  It  sold,  and 
more,  it  won  a  prize.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  —  it 
would  take  ten  months  of  the  little  school  to  make  so  much. 

■ 

When  it  came  —  Gertie,  I  cannot  tell  you  how  I  felt!  —  I 
thought  that  somehow  in  the  darkness  I  had  reached  my 
hands  out  and  found  them  clasi)ed  in  God's ;  held  tight  and 
fast,  and  strong  and  safe.  I  kneeled  down  in  that  cabin 
schoolroom,  with  the  awe-struck  children  gathered  round 
me,  and  choked  with  sobs  and  happy  tears,  thanked  God  who 
sent  the  blessed  treasure. 

**  I  had  but  one  thought  —  Mother.  I  sent  the  children 
home  —  my  work  with  them  was  done.  Now  I  could  go  to 
Aer,  and  with  a  sprig  of  laurel  to  lay  upon  my  brow,  could 
silence  stinging  tongues  while  I  worked  quietly  on  at  home. 
Home!  never  would  I  leave  its  blessed  roof  again.  Oh,  how 
my  longing  heart  hurried  my  laggard  feet.  I  did  not  write ; 
no  pen  should  cheat  my  tongue  of  the  blessed  stoiy.  I 
wished  to  feel  her  arms,  see  her  smile,  catch  her  lieait-lx»at 
while  I  told  her.  God!  I  whispered  Ilis  name  softly  in  gnit- 
itude  and  love.  I  planned  my  surprise  well,  but  I  wius 
doomed  to  disappointment.  It  wius  midnight  when  I  reached 
the  town;  the  streets  were  silent  and  no  one  spoke  to  me. 
'Some  one  must  have  told  her,'  I  said,  as  the  hack  in  which 
I  rode  drew  up  before  the  door,  and  I  saw  the  house  was 
lighted;  every  window  was  wide  open;  and  her  room,  where 
I,  a  child,  liad  learned  my  woman's  lesson,  was  filled  with 
people.  Solemn,  sitting  folk ;  it  was  not  a  jubilee  at  all. 
'She  is  sick,'  I  gasped,  as  my  trembling  Angel's  sought  the 
gate  latch.  No,  I  saw  her  bed,  the  l>ed  where  I  had  nestled 
in  her  arms  for  eighteen  years.  It  was  white  and  stiff  in  its 
familiar  drapings,     I  tore  the  gate  ajar  and  bounded  up  the 
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steps.  My  youngest  sister  met  me  in  the  doorway,  weeping. 
I  brushed  her  aside  and  passed  in  among  the  friendly  neigh- 
bors who  had  hurried  out  on  my  arrival.  I  felt,  but  scarcely 
saw  them  as  I  said:  ^I  want  my  mother.'  Then  some  one 
burst  in  tears  and  pointed  to  the  open  parlor  door.  Merci- 
less heaven!  resting  upon  two  chairs  stood  a  long,  brown 
box;  a  coffin.  I  gave  one  shriek,  so  wild,  so  full  of  agony 
that  not  one  who  heard  it  stayed  to  oflfer  the  hollow  mockery 
of  comfort.      'Merciful  God  I  not  my  mother?' 

"But  it  was.  I  never  saw  her  face  again.  I  would  not 
look  on  it  in  death;  that  face  which  had  been  my  life.  But 
I  love  to  think  I  have  her  presence  with  me  here,  together 
with  her  teaching,  in  my  bosom.  And  with  her  help,  for 
the  dear  dead  always  help  us,  I  am  working  out  my  destiny 
after  the  pattern  she  set  me.  It  is  a  hard  task ;  grows  harder 
every  day;  but  I. am  young  yet,  and  strong." 

Poor  child.  She  did  not  know  the  dangers  of  the  road  she 
travelled;  she  only  knew  its  hardships.  Day  after  day  she 
toiled,  hopeful  even  in  failure.  The  bloom  left  her  cheek; 
but  faith  still  fired  her  eye.  One  day  she  put  away  her  man- 
uscript, and  left  the  house.  The  next  day  she  returned. 
She  had  been  to  ask  for  her  old  place  in  the  cabin  school- 
house.  Too  late;  the  place  was  filled.  She  sought  one  of 
her  mother's  friends  and  asked  for  work,  copying.  She  re- 
turned with  white  face  and  set  lip,  and  a  look  of  horror  in 
her  eyes.  I  understood.  God  help  the  poor,  the  respect- 
able poor,  those  starvelings  who  cannot  rise  to  independence 
and  cannot  sink  to  vileness.  And  oh,  I  prayed,  God  pity 
her, —  my  Claudia. 

I  watched  her  struggles  with  my  own  power  palsied  by 
that  same  old  curse,  poverty.  She  did  her  best;  her  strug- 
gles were  torture  to  me  even  when  she  smiled  and  met  them 
with  sweet  faith  in  her  own  strength  and  God's  goodness. 
She  never  once  murmured,  although  I  knew  that  many  a 
night  she  had  gone  hungry  to  her  desk,  and  rose  from  it,  hun- 
gry still,  at  dawn. 

And  oh,  when  hope  began  to  die,  I  saw  it  all ;  saw  it  irv 
the  weary  eyes;  heard  it  in  the  "step  that  lagging  past  n^ 
door,  climbed  to  its  task,  its  hopeless  task,  again.     I  ^^^ 
it  in  the  cheek  where  hunger,  —  the  hunger  of  the  conx^^ 
herd  —  had  set  its  fangs  upon  the  delicate  bloom.     T^O^ 
for  bread  meant  to  receive  a  stone,  a  stone  like  uo^^^^ 
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stones  cast  at  her,  that  one  in  old  Jerusalem.  Perhaps  she 
hungered  too;  who  dares  judge,  since  Christ  himself  refused 
to  condenm. 

She  tried  at  shops  at  last,  but  no  man  wanted  modest 
Quaker  maids  to  measure  off  their  goods.  The  shop-girl's 
smile  was  part  and  parcel  of  the  bargain,  and  if  the  smile 
beguiled  a  serpent  in  man's  clothing,  why  the  girl  must 
look  to  that. 

One  night  I  sought  her  room,  her  tidy  little  nest  —  my 
poor  solitary  birdling  —  and  found  her  at  her  work,  her  old 
task  of  writing.  She  had  gone  back  to  it.  There  were 
rings  about  the  eyes  where  tears  were  forbidden  visitors.  I 
took  the  poor  head  in  my  arms. 

'"Don't,  Claudia,"  I  cried.  "The  youth  is  all  gone  from 
your  face."  "That's  right,"  she  said.  "It  left  my  heart 
loQg  ago,  and  face  and  heart  should  have  ^  common  corre- 
spondence." 

And  then  she  laughed,  as  if  to  cheat  my  old  ears  with  the 
sound  of  merriment. 

"I  needed  stamps,"  she  said.  "The  question  rested, 
stamps  V8.  supper.  Like  a  true  artist  I  made  my  choice  for 
art.  But  see  here.  That  manuscript  when  it  is  finished, 
means  no  more  hunger.  Something  tells  me  it  will  succeed, 
and  save  me.  So  I  have  called  it  Refuge^  and  on  it  I  luive 
staked  my  last  hope." 

She  playfully  tapped  the  tidy  page,  and  laughed  again. 
But  her  words  had  a  solemn  earnestness  about  them  to 
which  her  pale  pinched  face  lent  something  still  of  awe. 

Day  after  day  I  watched  her,  as  day  after  day  the  biittle 
became  too  much  for  her.  Too  much?  I  spoke  too  quickly 
when  I  said  so.  She  was  a  mystery  to  me.  I  felt  but  could 
not  understand  her  life,  and  its  grand,  heart-breaking  changes. 
She  had  planned  for  something  which  she  could  not 
reach.  The  doore  to  it  were  closed.  Her  starving  woman's 
soul  called  for  food;  the  husks  were  offered  in  its  stead;  the 
l)e8tial,  grovelling,  brutish  swine's  husks.  She  refused 
them.  Her  soul  would  make  no  compromise  with  swine. 
She  was  so  strong,  and  had  been  so  full  of  hope  I  could  not 
understand  her.  You  who  have  studied  the  tricks  of  the 
human  heart,  you  who  have  held  your  own  while  faith  died 
in  your  bosom,  or  you  who  have  felt  it  stabbed  and  crushed 
refuse  to  die,  perhaps  you  can  understand  that  strange  and 
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fitful  strength  that  came  and  went ;  that  outburst  of  hope,  that 
silence  of  despair  which  made,  in  turn,  my  dear  one's  torture. 

One  night  I  found  her  sitting  in  the  moonlight  with  her 
face  dropped  forward  on  the  windowsill.  So  pure,  so 
white,  so  frail  of  body,  and  so  strong  of  soul,  she  might 
have  been  some  marble  priestess  waiting  there  for  God's 
breath  to  move  in  passion  through  the  pulseless  stone. 

^Claudia,  dear,  are  you  asleep?  "  I  whispered. 

"No,  I  was  thinking  if  the  moon  would  ever  shine  upon 
the  night  when  I  shall  feel  no  more  the  pangs  of  hunger." 

I  took  her  in  my  arms  and  wept,  although  her  eyes  were 
strangely  tearless.  She  put  out  her  hand  and  stroked  away 
my  tears. 

"Don't,  dear,"  she  l)egged.  "It  is  all  right.  It  is  only 
that  there  is  no  place  for  me.  The  niche  I  wish  to  fill  has 
never  been  chiseled  in  the  wall  of  this  world's  matters.  It 
is  God's  mistake  if  one  is  made,  and  God  must  look  to  it. 
I  tell  you,  Gertie,"  and  she  rose  up  grandly  in  her  pride  and 
in  her  wrath, "  there  are  but  two  niches  made  for  woman  in 
this  world.  There's  but  one  choice,  wife  or  harlot.  The 
poor,  who  refuse  still  to  be  vile,  must  step  aside,  since 
honest  poverty  by  man's  decree  is  but  a  m}iih.  There's  no 
room  in  this  world  for  such." 

She  was  growing  bitter,  bitter,  driving  on,  I  thought,  to 
that  fatal  rock  from  which  the  wrecks  of  lost  women  cry 
back  to  rail  at  God  who  would  not  save  them  from  destruc- 
tion, although  they  prayed  aloud  and  shrieked  their  agony 
up  heavenward,  straight  to  His  ears.  I  think  sometimes  I 
should  not  like  to  sit  in  God's  stead  when  such  women  come 
to  face  His  judgment.  Women  who  called,  and  called,  and 
never  had  an  answer,  and  so  went  down,  still  calling. 

It  was  thus  she  called. 

One  day  I  came  upon  her  where  she  had  thrown  herself 
upon  a  little  garden  stool  to  rest.  A  book  lay  on  her  knee, 
her  eyes  upon  the  page ;  and  as  I  listened,  for  she  read  aloud, 
slowly,  as  when  one  reads  to  his  own  heart,  I  caught  the 
meaning  of  the  poet's  words  as  they  had  found  interpretation 
by  her :  — 

«  '  For  each  man  deems  his  own  saDd-house  secure, 

While  life's  wild  waves  are  lulled ;  yet  who  can  say, 
If  yet  his  faith's  foundations  do  endure, 

It  is  not  that  no  wind  hath  blown  that  way  ? '  " 
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She  was  silent  a  moment,  then  repeated  the  first  line  of 
the  stanza  again,  even  more  softly  than  before, 

^  ^  For  each  man  deems  his  own  sand-house  secure/  " 

Then,  tossing  the  book  aside,  she  burst  out  wildly,  all  the 
pent-up  patience,  all  the  insulted  and  outraged  womanliood 
within  her,  breaking  bonds  at  last.  She  lifted  up  her  hand 
as  if  calling  down  from  God  a  curse,  or  offering  at  His 
register  an  oath.  It  might  have  been  an  oath,  indeed ;  who 
knows?  Thinking  of  her  since  I  think  it  was  an  oath, 
made,  in  that  moment  of  her  frenzy,  t^etwixt  her  soul  and 
God,  and  registered  with  Him. 

"Gertie,"  she  said,  "to-day  a  man  offered  me  money. 
Offered  me  all  I  asked,  offered  to  make  me  his  mistress. 
Do  you  hear?  Do  you?  or  has  your  soul  gone  deaf  as  mine 
has?  His  mistress!  I  meet  it  everywhere.  Yet  why?  Be- 
cause I  am  respectably  poor.  To-morrow  the  roof  tumbles 
about  my  ears.  The  mortgage  closes.  You  and  I  alike  are 
homeless.  I  went  to  him,  my  father's  friend,  to  whom,  in 
dying,  he  entrusted  me  for  guidance.  I  begged  of  him  that 
guidance,  or,  at  the  least,  a  little  longer  time  upon  the 
mortgage.  He  laughed.  *Don't  worry,'  said  he,  *and  don't 
soil  your  pretty  hands  with  ink  stains  any  further.  Leave 
that  for  the  printer,  or  the  devil.  You  and  I  will  make  an 
easier  trade.'  Ease!  ease!  I  tell  you  'tis  these  flowery  beds 
of  ease  on  which  poor  suffocated  women  wake  in  hell.  'Soil' 
my  soul  and  leave  that  for  the  \levil,'  too,  his  trade  meant. 
He  put  it  in  plain  words,  that  gray-haired  guardian  of  a  dead 
friend's  honor.  Ease!  /did  not  ask  for  ease,  but  work.  I 
am  strong,  and  young,  and  willing;  but  my  'sand-house' 
trembles  with  the  lashing  of  the  tide  on  its  foundation.  O  my 
God!  what  fools  we  women  be  to  kick  against  the  pricks  of 
fate." 

"  Each  man  deems  his  own  sand-house  secure." 

I  repeated  the  words  when  she  had  left  me  there  with  the 
echo  of  her  bitter  rebellious  words  still  ringing  in  my  ears. 
I  felt  no  anger  and  no  fear  for  her,  only  sorrow,  sorrow.  My 
poor,  proud  darling.  Her  father's  house  had  sheltered  many ; 
his  hsuid  had  been  open  and  his  bounty  free.  And  yet  not 
one  reached  out  a  hand  to  her.  She  might  have  begged,  or 
held  a  hireling's  place.     She  was  'not  too  good  for  it,'  the 
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old  friends  said  (so  few  are  friends  to  poverty),  but  yet  none 
found  such  a  place  for  her. 

Through  my  tears  I  saw  her  go  down  the  garden  walk,  stop- 
ping to  pluck  a  handful  of  the  large  Jack  roses  growing  near 
the  gate  and  tuck  them  in  her  belt,  so  that  the  dullish  red 
blooms  lay  upon  her  heart,  like  blots  of  blood  against  her 
soft  white  dress .  I  shuddered,  and  drew  my  hand  across  my 
eyes.  Blood  I  those  old  blood-roses  rise  before  me  now,  in 
dreams  at  night.  I  heard  the  latch  lift  and  click  again  into 
its  place,  and  when  I  looked  the  child  was  gone. 

She  stayed  a  long  while.  Over  all  the  garden  and  across 
the  open  windows,  the  moon  was  shining  when  I  heard  her 
step  upon  the  doorway.  It  had  a  weary  sound.  Those  feet 
which  had  begun  so  bravely  were  tired  out  already.  Still  had 
I  no  fear  for  her.  She  might  have  stayed  until  the  gray 
dawn  cleft  the  black  of  night  and  not  one  doubt  of  her  could 
sting  my  faith.  She  climbed  the  stairs  wearily,  as  if  old  age 
had  of  a  sudden  caught  and  cramped  the  young  life  in  her 
feet;  and  listening  thus  I  swore  a  mighty  oath  against  the 
thing  called  Fate. 

She  so  young,  so  strong,  so  willing,  so  full  of  aspiration, 
so  loyal  to  faith  and  honor,  with  every  door  barred  against 
her.  O  my  God !  was  there  none,  not  one  human  heart  open 
to  her  cry?  Was  there  but  one  resource — one  opening  for 
her  pure  soul  and  her  proud  heart  —  the  harlot's  door?  O 
my  God!  my  God!  women  are  driven  to  it  everyday,  every- 
day. Is  it,  indeed,  the  only  door  that  opens  to  their  knock? 
And  would  she,  too,  seek  it  at  last,  when  faith  should  be 
quite  dead?  No,  never!  not  while  my  palsied  fingers  could 
find  strength  to  draw  a  knife  across  her  throat. 

I  arose,  and  went  to  find  her  in  her  room.  The  door  stood 
slightly  open,  and  I  entered,  softly.  Why  so  softly,  I  never 
could  have  told ;  only  it  seemed  the  proper  thing  to  do.  She 
had  thrown  herself  across  the  bed,  near  by  the  open  window. 
The  moonlight  flooded  the  room,  showing  me  the  strong,  pale 
face  lying  against  the  pillow.  Iler  white  dress  fell  about 
her  like  a  silverish  shroud;  and  on  the  table  near  the  win- 
dow where  she  had  sat  to  finish  her  task  lay  a  manuscript. 
The  moonlight  fell  upon  the  title  page  with  mocking  splen- 
dor.    I  stooped  and  read : 

"  •  Thou  art  our  Refuge  and  our  Strength^  " 
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Dear  heart!  dear,  sad  soul!  She  had  sought  her  refuge 
and  indeed  found  strength.  Strength!  I  brand  him  liar 
who  calls  it  other. 

One  hand  lay  on  the  coverlid  beside  her,  and  one  upon  her 
breast  half  hidden  by  the  dark  blood-roses  covering  her  heart. 
And  that  heart  when  I  placed  my  hand  over  it — was  still. 

Broken  !  who  dares  say  suicide  f  I  say  it  was  the  grandest 
blow  that  weakness  struck  for  virtue, — her  life,  offered  in 
the  name  of  outraged  womanhood.  The  choice  lay  open. 
Shame  or  suicide !  and  like  the  real  woman  that  she  was,  she 
made  her  choice  for  virtue.  Conquered  by  fate,  overcome  by 
adversity,  those  who  should  have  been  helpers  turned  tempt- 
ers. Who  dares  meet  God  in  his  soul  and  say  she  did  not 
choose  the  better  part? 

^ « Thou  art  oar  Refuge  and  our  Strength.' " 

I  whispered  it  above  her  grave  and  left  her  there,  under 
the  stars  and  broken  lily  buds. 

But  when  the  grand  Jack  roses  bloom,  I  always  think  of 
her,  and  thinking,  I  ponder  again  the  same  old  riddle,  Fate^ 
whose  edict  swears,  ^No  room  for  honest  poverty;  no  niche 
for  such  as  she. ' '  And  thinking  thus  I  wonder, — where  shall 
the  blame  rest?    Whose  shall  the  crime  be? 
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NO-NAME  PAPER. 


The  **  Ridger"  is  quite,  a  different  person  from  the  Moun- 
taineer. He  looks  upon  the  latter  individual  as  a  sodden  and 
benighted  unfortunate,  whose  inaccessible  habitation  entitles 
him  to  the  pity  of  the  favored  dwellers  on  the  "Ridge." 

That  the  Ridge  is  but  a  low  out-put  of  the  Mountain,  that 
it  is  barren  and  isolated,  does  not  disturb  the  comfortable 
theory  of  its  inhabitants.  To  the  people  of  the  Valley  the 
Ridger  is  a  twin  brother  of  the  owner  of  the  hut  on  the  top- 
most peak  of  the  range. 

They  look  alike.  Their  bearing  and  habits  are  similar. 
To  the  Valley  eye  their  clothes  are  of  the  same  material  and 
cut;  but  to  the  Ridger  himself  there  is  as  wide  a  difCerence 
between  him  and  his  less  favored  brother  on  the  "mounting"' 
as  that  to  be  found  by  the  stroller  on  Fifth  Avenue  when  he 
gazes  with  profound  contempt  upon  the  egotistic  biped  who 
plainly  hopes  to  deceive  the  elect  into  a  belief  that  he,  also, 
belongs  to  the  charmed  circle  and  has  not  simply  "run  over" 
from  Jersey  City,  or  St.  Louis,  or  New  Bedford. 

The  Mountaineer  is  frequently  a  Tunker,  the  Ridger 
rarely.  Therefore  the  Ridger  is  likely  to  have  a  shaven  face, 
and,  for  the  younger  contingent,  a  mustache  is  the  rule,  a 
"goatee"  the  fashion.  To  the  Tunker  none  of  these  are  per- 
missible. The  beard  may  not  be  cut,  a  mustache  may  not  be 
worn,  and,  with  the  first  of  these  propositions  in  force  it  will 
be  seen  at  once  that  "a  goatee"  is  quite  out  of  the  question. 

When  I  say  that  the  Ridger  is  likely  to  have  a  shaven 
face  I  do  not  intend  to  convey  the  impression  that  he  ever 
uses  a  razor.  He  shaves  his  face  with  the  scissors.  His 
Tunker  neighbor  up  the  mountain  performs  the  same  feat  on 
his  own  upper  lip.  The  result  is  effective  and  satisfactory 
from  both  a  religious  and  artistic  outlook  in  the  eyes  of  these 
sticklers  for  fashion  and  dogma,  albeit,  it  might  be  looked 
upon  as  more  or  less  disappointing  by  the  habitues  of  the 
Union  League  Club  or  the  devotees  at  St.  Thomas. 
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If  the  rivet,  which  at  some  previous  date  had  held  the  two 
halves  of  the  scissors  together,  happens  to  be  lost,  or  if  it  has 
worn  so  loose  that  these  members  ^'  do  not  speak  as  they  pass 
by,"  a  jack  knife  or  even  a  butcher's  knife  is  no  stranger  to  the 
tonsorial  process  of  these  followers  of  the  elusive  god  of  style. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  have  ever  met  a  Tunker  so  lost  to  a 
deep  sense  of  religious  duty,  or  a  Ridger  suflBciently  devoid 
of  the  pride  of  personal  appearance,  that  he  would  **go  to 
town"  without  having  first  performed  this  rite. 

It  is  a  serious  business. 

In  the  house  of  my  old  friend  Jeb  Hilson  there  had  once 
been  a  **lookin'  glass"  of  no  mean  proportions,  if  those  of 
his  neighbors  may  be  taken  as  the  standard,  and  how  else  do 
we  measure  elegance  or  style?  It  had  occupied  a  black 
frame,  and  a  position  on  the  wall  directly  over  a  "toilet," 
which  was  the  most  conspicuous  piece  of  furniture  in  the 
room.  At  the  present  time  there  was  nothing  to  tell  the  tale 
but  a  large  nail  (from  which  hung  a  bimch  of  seed  onions,) 
and  the  smoked  outline  of  something  which  had  been  nearly 
fourteen  inches  long  and  not  far  from  the  same  width.  In 
front  of  this  drab  outline  Jeb  Ililson  always  stood  to  shave. 
His  memory  was  so  tenacious  that  I  never  observed  that  he 
noticed  the  absence  of  the  glass.  He  gazed  steadily  at  the 
wall  and  worked  the  scissors  so  deftly  that  the  stubble  rained 
in  little  showers  upon  the  top  of  the  "toilet "  and  within  the 
open  bosom  of  his  tennis  shirt.  Not  that  Jeb  Hilson  ever 
heard  of  tennis,  or  knew  that  he  was  clad  in  a  gcarment  of  so 
approved  a  metropolitan  style  and  make ;  but  that  was  the 
pattern  he  had  worn  for  many  years,  and  it  Wcos  the  one 
which  his  women  folk  were  best  able  to  reproduce.  His 
flannel  ones  were  gray,  and  his  trousers  were  belted  alx)ut 
with  a  leather  strap.  For  full  dress  occasions  he  wore  a 
white  cotton  shirt  of  the  same  pattern  and  a  brown  homespun 
vest.  This  latter  garment  was  seldom  buttoned.  Why  hide 
the  glory  of  that  shirt?  If  Jeb  owned  a  cocat  I  have  never 
seen  it.     He  appeared  to  think  it  a  useless  garment. 

I  believe  I  did  not  say  that  Jeb  Hilson  was  the  leader  of 
those  who  eschewed  all  hair  upon  the  face.  Whether  this 
was  done  to  show  a  profounder  contempt  for  the  Tunker  su- 
perstition, or  whether  Jeb  had  a  secret  pride  in  the  outline 
of  his  mouth  and  chin,  and  a  desire  to  give  full  expression 
to  their  best  effects,  it  would  be  hard  to  say.     It  is  certain, 
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however,  that  his  motives  must  have  been  powerful,  for  he 
underwent  untold  torture  to  achieve  his  results.  If  the  blades 
of  the  scissors  clicked  past  each  other  or  wabbled  apart  too 
far  to  even  click,  Jeb  would  resort  to  his  knife  and  proceed 
to  saw  off  the  offending  beard. 

"  Hit  air  saw  off  er  chaw  off,"  he  would  remark  laconically, 
as  he  tried  first  one  implement  and  then  the  other.  "I 
wisht  ter  gracious  thet  theer  scisser  leg'd  stay  whar't  war 
put;  but  Lide  trum  the  gi*ape  vines  with  'em  las'  week  an' 
they  is  wus  sprung  then  they  wus  befo'.  But  wimmen  folks 
is  all  durn  fools.  Fd  be  right  down  glad  ef  the  good  Lord 
had  a  saw  fit  ter  give  'em  a  mite  er  sense.  Some  folks  sez 
it  would  er  spilt  'em,  but  I'm  blame  ef  I  kin  see  how  they 
could  er  been  wus  spilt  than  the  way  they  is  fixed  now." 

He  gazed  intently  at  the  smoked  image  on  the  wall,  and 
collecting,  between  his  thumb  and  finger,  a  pinch  of  hair  on 
his  upper  lip  began  to  saw  at  it  with  his  knife.  His  large 
yellow  teeth  were  displayed,  and  the  appearance  of  a  beak 
was  so  effectively  presented  by  the  protruded  lip  that  words 
came  from  behind  it  with  the  uncanny  sound  of  a  panot;  but 
it  did  not  occur  to  him  to  cease  talking. 

"I  fromised"  (his  upper  lip  was  drawn  too  far  out  to 
form  the  letter  p,  or  any  with  like  requirements),  "I  from- 
ised the  young  'squire  ter  be  at  the  cote  house  ter  day,  an'  I 
tole  him  thet  I'd  ast  the  jedge  for  ter  'fint  a  gyardeen  fer 
thet  theer  demented  widder  uv  Ike's." 

He  grasped  a  fresh  bunch  of  stubble,  shifted  onto  the  other 
foot,  turned  the  side  of  his  face  to  the  smoked  image  of  the  one 
time  mirror,  and  rolled  his  eyes  so  that  in  case  a  glass  had  hung 
there  he  might  have  been  able  to  see  one  inch  from  his  left  ear. 
The  shaving  went  steadily  on.     So  did  the  conversation. 

"Ef  I  don't  make  considdable  much  base  I'm  gwine  ter 
be  late,  an'  ef  the  jedge  don't  'pint  a  gyardeen  fer  thet  theer 
Sabriny  she's  goin'  fer  ter  squander  the  hull  uv  her  prop-, 
pity.  Thet  theer  wuthless  Lige  Tummun  is  goin'  fer  ter  git 
the  hull  uv  hit.  Tliet's  thes  |)ersisely  what  he's  a  figgerin' 
fer  in  my  erpinion.  He  hev  thes  persuaged  her  fer  ter  let 
him  hev  the  han'lin  uv  hit,  an'  she  air  a  goin'  ter  live  thar 
fer  the  res'er  her  days;  but  I'd  thes  like  ter  know  what's  a 
goin'  ter  hinder  him  fum  a  bouncin'  her  thes  es  soon  es  he 
onct  gits  holt  er  the  hull  er  thet  theer  proppity.  An'  then 
whose  a  goin'  ter  take  keer  uv  her?     Nobody  air  a  hankerin' 
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fer  ter  take  keer  uv  a  (J^mented  widder  woman  onless  she 
air  got  proppity.  But  I  hain't  a  wantin'  ter  say  much,  fer 
they  is  folks  mean  enough  ter  up  an'  think  I  mout  be  a  try'n 
ter  git  holt  er  thet  proppity  myse'f^  an'  have  the  han'lin  uv 
hit;  so  I  thes  tole  the  young  'squire  aboutenhit,  an'  he  thes 
rec'mended  me  fer  ter  thes  go  ter  town  nex'  cote  day  an' 
eiply  ter  the  jedge  fer  ter  'pint  a  gyardeen  ever  Sabriny." 

The  shaving  was  finished  at  last  and  the  homespun  ^'wes- 
kit"  donned.  He  stood  in  front  of  the  smoked  reminder 
while  he  performed  this  latter  feat,  and,  after  staring  in- 
tently at  the  wall,  appeared  to  be  perfectly  content  with  the 
result.  Then  he  trudged  away  and.  joined  the  innumerable 
host  which  would  as  soon  think  of  staying  away  from  town  on 
court  day  as  it  would  think  of  standing  on  its  head  to  pray. 

All  Ridgers  of  the  masculine  gender  went  to  town  on 
court  day,  and  as  few  Valley  men  failed  to  do  the  same  — 
whether  because  they  knew  it  would  be  a  good  chance  to  see 
everybody  in  the  county  and  talk  politics,  or  because  few 
men  were  so  destitute  as  to  be  without  la\v8uits  of  their 
own, —  certain  it  is  that  they  all  went  and  that  it  furnished 
topics  of  conversation  which  lasted  until  court  day  rolled 
around  again. 

As  I  was  a  guest  at  the  "young  'squire's"  house  I  was  priv- 
ileged to  hear  on  the  following  day  some  further  conversa- 
tion on  the  subject  of  Sabriny's  guardian.  I  was  sitting  on 
the  front  porch  with  the  sweet  and  8imi)le-hearted  mother  of 
the  young  'squire  when  Jeb  Hilson's  lithe  form  appeared. 

Jeb  was  still  in  full  dress.  The  fronts  of  his  vest  hung 
beneath  his  long  arms  as  he  walked,  and  he  wore  his 
white  cotton  shirt,  somewhat  the  worse  for  its  "  Cote  Day  " 
experiences,  it  must  be  confessed.  On  his  head  was  one  of 
those  delightfully  soft  straw  hats  which  the  young  men  of  the 
valley  buy  by  the  dozen  for  fifty  cents,  wear  until  they  get 
damp,  or  for  some  other  reason  droop  about  the  fiiee  and  head 
like  a  "Havelock,"  and  then  cast  aside  for  a  new  one.  But 
a  Ridger  does  not  pay  out  five  cents  recklessly.  One  of 
these  straw  coverings  must  last  him  all  summer.  But  for 
all  that  a  Ridger  must  see,  and  therefore  the  front  of  the 
drooping  brim  is  sacrificed  to  stem  necessity  when  it  can  no 
longer  be  kept  ofiP  of  the  face.  The  effect  is  unique.  A 
soft  straw  crown,  run  to  a  peak;  a  pendant  wide  brim  touch- 
ing the  bock  and  shoulders ;  a  few  "  frazzles "  of  straw  on 
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the  forehead  which  tell  where  a  brim  once  was;  for  the 
Ridger  cuts  the  front  out  with  the  same  scissors  or  knife 
with  which  he  shaves,  and  with  no  more  accuracy  of  outline. 
The  young  farmers  wear  these  broad  straw  hate  to  protect 
their  faces  and  eyes  from  the  down-beating  sun.  The  Ridger 
appears  to  wear  them  purely  for  ornament,  since  the  only 
protection  which  they  oflfer  in  their  new  shape  is  to  the  back 
of  necks  already  so  wrinkled  and  tanned  that  even  a  Virginia 
Sim  could  hardly  penetrate  to  a  discomforting  degree. 

Jeb  nodded  to  me.  Then  he  took  his  straw  ornament  by 
the  top  of  the  peak  and  lifted  it  high  above  his  head,  so  that 
he  could  bring  it  forward  without  scraping  his  hair,  and 
"made  his  manners  "  to  the  young  "  'squire's  "  mother.  He 
seated  himself  on  the  upper  step  of  the  wide  gallery,  crossed 
his  long  legs,  placed  his  straw  ornament  carefully  on  his 
knee,  with  the  pendant  portion  falling  toward  his  foot,  and 
began  a  bit  of  diplomatic  manoeuvring. 

'^  Howdy,  Miss  Brady,  howdy.  I  hope  yo'  health  is 
toUible.  I  thes  thought  I'd  like  t'  see  the  young  'squire. 
Air  he  in?  Hit  air  thes  a  leetle  bisness  matter  twixt  him  an' 
me,  thes  a  leetle  matter  uv  mo'  er  le%8  intrust'  t'  us  both." 

But  the  young  'squire  was  not  at  home.  His  mother  indi- 
cated a  willingness  to  convey  any  message  to  him  upon  his 
return ;  but  Jeb,  always  contemptuous  of  women,  was  in  a 
state  of  elusive  subtlety.  Someone  in  town  had  lent  wings 
to  his  already  abnormally  developed  caution  in  the  matter 
of  the  application  for  the  appointment  of  the  "gyardeen" 
for  his  weak-minded  sister-in-law,  and  had  hinted  that  he 
might  have  to  swear  to  her  mental  condition  if  he  became 
the  sponsor  for  such  a  move.  Jeb  was  wily.  He  had  tasted 
of  his  brother's  wife's  wrath  on  more  occasions  than  one, 
and  whatever  his  opinion  may  have  been  of  the  strength  of 
her  mind,  he  entertained  no  doubte  as  to  the  vigor  of  her 
temper  when  it  was  aroused.  Jeb  wanted  to  be  appointed  her 
"gyardeen."  He  looked  upon  the  "proppity"  as  a  vast 
and  important  financial  trust.  If  he  asked  the  judge  to 
appoint  a  guardian,  and  Sabriny  knew  that  he  had  said  that 
she  was  of  defective  intellect  —  well  —  Jeb  would  face 
much  to  be  allowed  to  handle  that  $134.92.  (This  was  the 
**proppity"  in  question.  It  was  a  "back"  pension  and 
there  was  to  be  f  2.11  per  month  henceforth.)  But  Jeb  was 
not  foolhardy,  and  he  had  trudged  back  from  town  without 
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having  done  what  the  young  "  'squire  *'  had  advised,  and 
Sabriny's  **proppity"  was  in  jeopardy  still. 

**No,*'  he  said,  wagging  his  head  and  looking  slyly  at 
the  young  'squire's  mother.  "No,  I  thes  wanted  tersee  the 
young  'squire  fer  a  leetle  private  talk.  I  thes  promised  him 
fer  ter  do  sompin,  an'  then  I  never  done  it.  Not  as  he'd 
keer  ;  but  I  thes  wanted  ter  make  my  part  fa'r  an'  squar'." 

He  espied  a  straw  that  had  straggled  out  from  the  ragged 
cut  in  the  front  of  his  hat.  He  took  it  finnly  between 
thumb  and  finger  and  gave  it  a  quick  sidewise  jerk,  where- 
upon it  parted  company  forever  with  its  fellows.  Jeb 
inserted  this  between  two  of  his  lower  front  teeth  at  their 
very  base.  When  it  was  firmly  established  he  continued 
his  conversation,  leaving  his  lower  lip  to  struggle  in  vain 
to  regaiil  a  position  of  horizontal  dignity.  The  straw  was 
tenacious,  and  the  lip  was  held  at  bay.  He  did  not  want 
to  tell  his  story  to  anyone  but  the  young  'squire;  but  an 
opportunity  to  display  his  mental  vigor  and  business  acumen 
to  the  'squire's  mother  did  not  present  itself  every  day,  and 
might  he  not  tell  the  tale,  and  yet  not  tell  it?  Could  he 
not  give  an  outline  and  still  conceal^  his  own  motives  and 
desires?  Certainly.  Women  were  very  weak  minded  at 
best,  and  even  the  young  'squire's  mother  would  not  be  able 
to  sound  the  depths  of  his  subtle  nature. 

"The  young  'squire,  he  tole  me  fer  ter  ast  the  jedge  ter 
'pint  a  gyardeen  over  the  proppity  o'  Sabriny,  aloii<r  o'  her 
beein'  — thet  is  ter  say —  wimmen  bein'  incompeitt*nt  ii.'v  — 
thet  is.  Miss  Brady,  moBe  wimmen  not  havin'  the  'bility  fer 
ter  hannel  a  large  proppity  —  even  if  they  is — .  I  aint 
sayin'  that  Sabriny  is  diff'nt  fum  mose  wimmen,  you  mine. 
They  is  folks  thet  say  her  mine  is  —  thet  she  dint  adzackly 
right  in  her  head;  but  lawsy,  /  aint  sayin'  thet;  an'  you 
mus'  know  thet  wimmin'  aint  in  no  way  fit  fer  ter  manage  a 
proppity  —  a  large  proppity  —  more  especial  if  they  is  any 
man  a-tryin'  fer  ter  git  hit  away  frum  'em." 

"Why,  is  anybody  trying  to  get  iX)or  Sabriny's  money, 
Jeb?"  asked  the  young  'squire's  mother  in  sympathetic  wonder. 

But  Jeb  had  been  warned  that  he  would  better  not  commit 
himself  if  he  hoped  for  fair  sailing.  He  turned  his  straw 
over  and  put  the  stiff  end  between  his  teeth  again,  glanced 
covertly  about,  concluded  that  the  lady  was  not  setting  a  trap 
for  him,  and  began  again. 
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"I  aint  a  sayin'  as  they  is,  an'  I  aint  a  swarin*  thet  they 
aint.     Mebby  you  mout  o'  heard  uv  Lige  Tummun?  " 

"Yes,  I  have  heard  that  he  is  a  trifling  fellow,"  said  the 
young  'squire's  mother.  "I  hope  there  is  no  way  he  can  get 
Sabriny's  little  pension." 

"I  aint  a  say  in'  nothin'  agin'  Lige^^^  said  Jeb,  with  wily 
inflection  which  said  all  things  against  that  luckless  wight. 
"I  aint  sayin'  nothing'  agirC  Lige,  an'  I  aint  sayin*  thet  he 
wants  ter  git  hole  uv  Sabriny  fer  ter  git  her  proppity;  but 
he  hev  drawed  up  a  paper,  an'  she  hev  sign  hit,  fer  tier  live 
with  him  an'  his  ole  'oman  the  res'  er  her  days  fer,  an'  in 
consideration,  uv  the  hull  uv  thet  back  pension  dovm^  en  half 

—  er  as  near  half  as  $2.11  kin  be  halft, —  every  month  whilse 
she  live ;  an'  he  bines  hisself  fer  ter  feed,  an'  cloth,  an  pervide 
fer  her  so  long  as  they  both  do  live,  by  an'  accordin'  ter  the 
terms  uv  thet  theer  paper  he  hed  draw'd  up  and  Sabriny  hev 
sign. 

"Too  bad,  too  bad,"  said  the  young  'squire's  motjier; 
"but  the  judge  will  appoint  you,  don't  you  think,  since  she 
is  weak-minded,  and  Lige  is  so  unreliable?  Poor  Sabriny 
would  have  very  little  comfort  in  that  torn-down  hut  I'm 
afraid.     Did  the  judge  say  he  would  see  to  it?  " 

Jeb  took  the  straw  from  between  his  teeth,  and  his  lip 
resumed  its  normal  position.  He  turned  and  twisted,  seated 
himself  on  the  lower  step,  and  readjusted  his  hat  on  his 
knee.     Then  he  went  on :  — 

"I  aint  sayin'  I  want  ter  be  'pinted  her  gyardeen.  Thet 
air  fer  the  jedge  ter  say,  pervided  somebody  er  other  fetch  the 
needcessity  ter  his  mine  befo'  all  thet  proppity  air  squan- 
dered.    I  haint  sayin'  that  Sabriny  air  weak-minded,  nuther 

—  thet  is  weakmindeder  then  thet  she  air  a — she  hev  the  mine 
uv  a  female,  an'  nachully  not  able  ter  hannel  proppity.  An' 
I  haint  sayin'  she  aint  gettin'  mighty  well  took  keer  uv  by 
Lige,  nuther.  The  last  time  I  war  theer  she  war  roolin'  the 
roost.  She  slep'  in  the  bes'  bed,  an'  et  offen  the  bes'  plate, 
an'  had  the  bes'  com  dodger  an'  shote;  but  what  I  air — 
that  is  what  some  air  thinkin'  about  air  whence  Lige  onct 
gits  the  hull  er  thet  proppity  in  bulk,  air  hit  goin'  ter  be 
thet  away?  Mine  you,  J  aint  asten  this  yer  question ;  but 
they  is  them  thet  does,  an'  whilse  they  does  hit  do  seem  only 
right  an'  proper  fer  hit  ter  be  looked  inter  by  the  proper 
'thorities.     Now  I  tole  the  young  'squire  thet  I'd  lay  the 
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hull  caste  befo'  the  jedge  las'  cote  day,  but  the  fack  air  that 
whence  I  git  theer  I  met  up  with  a  few  er  my  bisness  erquain- 
tainces  an'  on  reflection  I  made  up  my  mine  thet  I  bes'  thes 
say  nothin'  to  the  jedge.  Thet's  what  I  kem  ter  tell  the 
young  'squire  so's  he  won't  ercuse  me  in  his  mine  er  lyin'  ter 
'im  whence  he  fine  out  thet  I  never  tole  the  jedge.  They 
was  reasons  —  numbrous  and  gineral  reasons  —  fer  me  ter 
refieck  an'  retrack  my  plan." 

He  reflected  for  a  moment  now,  and  then  lifting  his  hat 
by  the  peak,  turned  it  around,  raised  it  high  over  his  head, 
carried  it  back  and  put  it  on;  then  from  its  mutilated  front 
just  above  his  eyebrow  he  snipped  off,  with  a  deft  jerk, 
another  straw  and  started  down  the  steps. 

**  They  is  some  thet  say  Sabriny  hev  a  temper  thet  don't  stop 
ter  be  lit  up,  Miss  Brady,  but  lawsy,  /  haint  sayin'  nothing 
agin'  Sabriny's  temper,  ner  agin'  Lige,  ner  nobody.  Some 
folks  will  talk  thet  away.  You  can't  stop  'em  long  es 
they's  'live  en  kickin' ;  but  I  got  mighty  little  ter  say." 

There  was  a  long  pause.  Then  with  studied  indifference 
of  inflection  he  continued :  — 

**I  reckon  my  leetle  bisness  with  the  young  'squire  kin  wait 
without  mouldin'  over  night.  I  thes  reckon  hit  wouldn't 
be  edzackly  bes'  fer  ter  discuss  hit  with  nobody  else,"  and 
he  inserted  the  straw  between  his  teeth  with  great  care  and 
precision,  and  took  his  high  stepping  way  toward  the  Ridge, 
secure  in  his  self-esteem  and  approbation  in  that  not  even 
the  wiles  of  a  lady  of  the  position  of  the  young  squire's 
mother  could  betray  him  into  divulging  his  secret.  For,  after 
all,  she  was  but  a  woman,  and  —  well  —  this  whole  matter  was 
a  question  of '*proppity,"  and  therefore  quite  beyond  her 
capacity. 

As  he  disappeared  over  the  hill,  his  straw  havelock  flap- 
ping gently  in  the  wind,  and  his  vest  spread  wide  against 
his  pendent  arms,  the  young  'squire's  mother  laughed  gently 
and  said :  — 

"  Poor  Sabrina,  she  is  a  little  weaker  minded  than  Jeb, 
and  Jeb  is  a  kind  soul  in  his  way.  We  must  let  the  judge 
know  the  trouble,  and  see  if  some  honest  and  capable  person 
cannot  be  found  to  handle  that  '  proppity  '  and  not  squander, 
too  recklessly,  the  two  dollars  and  eleven  cents  in  the 
months  that  are  to  come.  The  life  of  an  heiress  is,  indeed, 
beset  with  pitfalls  even  among  the  Ridgers." 
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I  LOVE  the  gentle  music  of  the  brook. 
Its  solitary,  meditative  song. 

On  every  hill 
Some   stream  has  birth, 

Some  lyric  rill, 
To  wake  the  selfish  earth. 
And  smile  and  toss  the  heavens  their  shining  look, 
Repeat  and  every  flash  of  life  prolong. 

In  spite  of  play. 

Along  its  cheerful  way 
It  turns  to  rest  beneath  some  sheltering  tree 

In  richer  beauty ; 

Or  at  call  of  duty 
Leaps  forth  into  a  cry  of  ecstacy. 

And  sings  that  work  is  best , 

In  brighter  colors  drest 

Runs  on  its  way, 

Nor  longer  wills  to  stay 
Than  but  to  see  itself  that  it  is  fair,  — 
Thou  happy  brook,  true  brother  to  the  air. 

I  fear  the  steady  death-roar  of  the  sea. 
Its  sullen,  never-changing  undertone  ; 
Round  all  the  land 
It  clasps  its  heavy  strength, 

A  liquid  band 
Of  world-unending  length. 
And  ever  chants  a  wild  monotony, 

A  change  between  a  low  cry  and  a  moan. 
The  earth  is  glad. 
The  sea  alone  is  sad ; 
Its  swelling  surge  it  rolls  agamst  the  shore 
In  mammoth  anger ; 
Or,  in  weary  languor. 
Beaten,  it  whines  that  it  can  rage  no  more, 
And  sinks  to  treacherous  rest. 
While  from  the  happy  west 
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The  Sim  is  glad ; 

The  sea  alone  is  sad. 
Its  voice  has  messages  nor  words  for  me, 
All,  all  is  pitched  in  one  low  minor  key. 

Then  take  my  heart  upon  thy  dancing  stream, 
O  tiny  brook,  thou  bearest  my  heart  away. 

Run  gently  past 
The  breaking  of  the  stones. 

Nor  yet  too  fast ; 
And  on  thy  perfect  tones 
Bear  thou  my  discord  life  that  I  may  seem 
A  harmony  for  one  short  hour  to-day. 

Why  wilt  thou,  brook, 

Not  check  thy  forward  look  ? 
Why  wilt  thou,  brook,  not  make  my  heart  thine  own  ? 

The  wild  commotion 

Of  the  frantic  ocean 
Will  madden  thee  and  drown  thy  sorry  moan. 

And  none  will  hear  the  cry ; 

Then  run  more  slowly  by  — 

Nay,  for  this  nook 

Was  made  for  thee,  my  brook. 
Stay  with  me  here  beneath  this  silver  shade 
And  think  this  day  for  thee  and  me  was  made. 

Thy  present  sweetness  will  be  turned  to  brine ; 
Thou'lt  hardly  make  one  petty,  paltry  wave. 

Lovest  thou  the  sun  ? 
He  will  not  know  thee  there. 

Is't  sweet  to  run, 
Know  thine  own  whence  and  where? 
'Tis  here  thy  joy,  thy  love,  thy  life  are  thine; 
There  thou  wilt  neither  be,  nor  do,  nor  have. 

The  mighty  sea 

Will  blindly  number  thee 
To  bear  the  ships,  send  thee  to  shape  the  shore 

That  thou  art  scorning ; 

Or  some  awful  morning, 
Set  thee  to  pluck  some  sailor  from  his  oar 

And  drink  his  weary  life ; 

O  fear  this  chance  of  strife ! 

Or  what  may  be 

Else,  dead  monotony. 
Give  o'er  thy  headlong  haste,  dwell  here  with  me, 
Why  lose  thyself  in  the  vast,  hungry  sea? 


_  «1 
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EDITORIAL   NOTES. 

rnvrruTc-ur  "ptj*  a  t      ^^ch  has  been  written  of  late  about  the  pessimistic 
~^'  spirit  pervading  modem  ref  ormati  ve  literature.  When 

an  earnest  writer  presents  a  gloomy  picture  of  life  as 
it  really  is,  he  is  frequently  judged  by  that  most  shallow  of  all  standards, 
**  Is  it  pleasing  or  amusing  ?  His  fidelity  to  the  ideal  of  truth  is  often 
overlooked  or  dismissed  with  a  flippant  word.  We  all  know  that  great 
and  dangerous  evils  exist  and  menace  our  civilization.  They  are  grow- 
ing under  the  fostering  influence  of  the  *^  conspiracy  of  silence  *^ ;  yet  we 
are  seriously  informed  that  we  must  not  expose  them  to  view;  that  there 
is  so  much  tragedy  in  real  life  that  society  should  not  be  annoyed  by 
sombre  pictures  in  fiction  or  the  drama.  **  Prophesy  to  us  smooth 
things  or  hold  thy  peace,^^  is  the  tenor  of  much  of  the  criticism  of  the 
hour.  Optimism  is  at  present  a  popular  Shibboleth,  hence  many  thought- 
lessly echo  the  cry  against  every  exposure  of  growing  evils.  Writers  who 
are  popularly  known  as  optimists  belong  mainly  to  three  classes.  Those 
who  after  a  general  survey  of  life  become  thorough  pessimists,  believing 
that  the  social,  economic,  religious,  and  ethical  problems  can  never  be 
justly  or  equitably  solved;  that  in  the  weary  age  long  struggle  of  right 
against  might,  of  justice  against  greed,  of  liberty  against  slavery,  of 
truth  against  error,  the  baser  will  win  the  battle,  because  there  is  more 
evil  than  good  present  in  the  world,  and  tlierefore,  it  being  useless  to 
break  with  the  established  order,  assume  a  cheerful  tone,  crying  down 
all  efTorts  to  unmask  the  widespread  and  ever-increasing  evils  which  are 
festering  under  the  cover  of  silence,  and  in  substance  urge  us  to  eat, 
drink,  and  be  merry,  taking  no  thought  for  the  morrow  or  for  the  gen- 
erations which  are  to  follow  us. 

A  second  class,  comparing  the  ignorance,  superstition,  brutality, 
and  inhumanity  of  the  past  with  life  to-day,  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  nineteenth  century  is  the  flower  of  all  the  preceding  ages,  wliich 
is  true.  That  the  present,  registering  the  high-tide  water-mark  of  the 
centuries,  is  to  be  extolled  rather  than  assaulted,  and  all  efforts  to  create 
discontent  are  unwise,  and  should  be  frowned  upon.  The  mistake  of 
these  individuals  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  fail  to  see  that  the  chief  cause 
of  humanity's  triumphs  is  found  in  the  works  performed  by  those 
thinkers  who  in  all  ages  have  corresponded  to  the  persons  flippantly 
characterized  x>essimists  at  the  present  time:  they  who  have  assailed  the 
existing  order  of  things,  who  have  thrown  into  the  congregati  the 

people  the  shells  of  doubt;  who  have  confronted  the  priests  and  poten- 
tates of  conventionalism  with  a  disturbing  **  Why  *' ;  who  have  compelled 
the  people  to  think. 
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A  third  class  of  writers  who  pitch  their  thoughts  in  a  hopeful  key, 
appreciate  the  injustice  of  much  that  is  accepted  by  conventional 
thought  as  right,  or  which  is  tolerated  by  virtue  of  its  antiquity,  but 
seeing  the  profound  agitation  which  a  thoughtful  and  earnest  presenta- 
tion of  the  evils  of  the  hour  produces  in  the  public  mind,  they  have 
become  alarmed,  fearing  lest  the  rising  tide  of  angry  discontent  sweep 
away  much  that  is  good,  true,  and  beautiful,  in  its  blind  attempt  to  right 
existing  wrongs,  and  inaugurate  an  era  of  justice.  Old  institutions, 
ancient  and  revered  thought,  accepted  lines  of  policy,  even  when 
palpably  unjust,  are  safer,  they  urge,  than  the  sudden  blinding  light  of 
justice,  the  instantaneous  widening  of  the  horizon  of  popular  thought. 
The  strong  light  of  a  new  era  thrown  suddenly  upon  the  foul,  monstrous 
and  iniquitous  systems  in  vogue,  the  awaicening  of  the  public  mind  to 
the  enormity  of  the  injustice,  hypocrisy,  and  immorality  of  respectable 
conservatism  of  to-day  will  turn  the  brain  of  the  people — they  will 
become  mad;  a  second  French  Revolution  will  ensue  —  such  is  their  fear, 
and  from  a  superficial  view  their  apprehensions  seem  reasonable. 
Their  error  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  horrors  of  the  French  Revolution 
were  the  legitimate  result  of  a  policy  exactly  analagous  to  what  they  are 
pursuing.  It  arose  from  Justice  long  d^erred;  from  wrongs  endured  for 
generations.  It  was  the  concentrated  wrath  of  the  people  who  for  many 
decades  had  been  oppressed  by  Church,  by  nobility,  and  by  the  crown« 
Though  the  motives  are  entirely  different,  these  writers,  in  striving  to 
procrastinate  the  feud  of  justice  against  entrenched  power  and  estab- 
lished customs,  are  acting  on  the  lines  of  Louis  XY.,  who,  when  told  that 
a  revolution  would  burst  forth  in  France,  inquired,  **How  many  years 
hence  ?  "  **  Fifteen  or  twenty,  sire,"  was  the  reply.  **  Well,  I  shall  be 
dead  then;  let  my  successor  look  out  for  that^*  So  in  seeking  to  put  off 
just  and  rightful  demands,  these  short-sighted  philosophers  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  the  longer  justice  is  exiled  from  the  throne  of  power, 
the  more  terrible  will  be  the  reckoning  when  it  comes.  Tet  history 
teaches  no  lesson  more  impressively,  unless  it  be  that  a  question  involv- 
ing justice  once  raised  will  never  be  settled  until  right  has  been 
vindicated. 

Those  reformers,  on  the  other  hand,  who  have  been  popularly  credited 
with  sounding  a  pessimistic  note  in  all  their  writings,  by  virtue  of  their 
fidelity  to  actual  conditions  and  prevailing  customs,  are  chiefly  optimists 
in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word.  They  are  men  and  women  who  believe 
profoundly  in  the  triumph  of  right,  liberty,  and  justice.  Their  faces 
are  set  toward  the  morning.  The  glorious  ideals  that  float  before  and 
beyond  the  present  have  beamed  upon  their  earnest  gaze.  They  have 
traced  the  ascent  of  humanity  through  the  ages;  they  have  noted  the 
slow  march,  the  weary  struggle  from  age  to  age  of  the  old  against  the 
new,  of  dawn  against  night,  of  progress  against  conservatism,  but  they 
have  also  seen  that  the  trend  has  been  onward  and  upward,  and  what  is 
far  more  important,  they  have  noted  that  the  prophets,  sages,  and 
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leformers, —  in  a  word,  the  adrance  guard,  who  have  hlazed  the  path- 
wij  and  opened  the  Tlsta  to  broader  and  nobler  conceptionB  of  Jiutioe 
and  liberty,  have  been  those  who  have  assailed  the  popular  convention- 
ality of  their  times;  who  have  been  denounced  as  enemies  to  social 
order,  as  dangerous  pessimists  and  wreckers  of  civilization.  But  they 
have  also  observed  that  these  honest  and  far-sighted  spirits  have  set  in 
motion  the  thought  that  has  borne  humanity  upward  into  a  more 
radiant  estate.  Furthermore,  they  realize  that  only  by  a  fearless  denun- 
ciation of  existing  evils,  by  faithful  though  gloomy  pictures  of  life  cm  it 
i«,  by  raising  the  interrogation  point  after  evei*y  wrong  or  unjust  con- 
dition sanctioned  by  virtue  of  its  antiquity  and  conservatism  and  by 
appealing  to  the  reason  and  conscience  of  the  people  has  humanity 
been  elevated.  They  have  studied  the  problem  of  human  progress  pro- 
foundly; they  have  strong  faith  in  the  triumph  of  justice,  but  they 
realize  that  victory  can  never  be  attained  as  long  as  conventionalism 
luUs  to  sleep  the  public  conscience.  They  know  that  only  by  bringing 
the  truth  efifeStively  before  the  people,  only  by  raising  questions 
and  stimulating  the  mind  can  reforms  be  ^inaugurated.  The  present 
calls  for  honest  thought,  for  true  pictures,  for  brave  and  earnest 
agitators.  Give  us  these,  and  humanity  will  soon  take  another  of 
those  great  epoch  making  strides  which  at  intervals  have  marked  the 
ascent  of  man. 

Much  of  the  best  thought  of  to-day  necessarily 

xaiis  JT jzioo^mxo  J. xv^  takes  on  a  gloomy  cast,  because  the  most  wise 
CAST  OP  MODERN  ^^  earnest  reformers  keenly  realize  the    giant 

wrongs  that  oppress  humanity.  They  see  the 
splendid  possibilities  floating  before  mankind,  even  within  the  grasp  of 
the  rising  generation,  if  the  heralds  of  the  coming  day  are  courageous 
and  persistent;  if  they  sink  all  hope  of  popularity,  all  thought  of  self- 
interest;  if  they  are  loyal  to  their  highest  impulses,  regardless  of  what 
may  follow. 

The  era  cf  the  questioner  has  arrived.  Soon  mankind  will  refuse  to 
accept  anything  simply  because  others  believed  it.  Traditions  and 
ancient  thought,  though  weighed  down  with  credentials  of  past  ages  or 
dead  civilizations,  will  be  cast  aside.  All  problems  will  be  weighed  in 
the  scales  of  tlie  broader  conception  of  justice  which  is  daily  growing  in 
the  mind  of  man.  The  twilight  is  passing,  the  dawn  is  upon  us, 
and  to-morrow  will  be  indebted  chiefly  to  these  true  bravo  men  and 
women  whom  the  superficial  call  pessimists,  for  the  glorious  heritage 
which  will  fall  to  humanity;  for  they  are  related  to  the  manifold  reforms 
which  crowd  upon  the  present,  as  were  Copernicus  and  Galileo  related 
to  the  science  of  astronomy,  as  Luther  was  to  the  Reformation,  Jeffer- 
son to  modem  Democracy,  as  Wilberforce  in  England  and  Garrison 
in  America  to  the  overthrow  of  black  slavery.  They  denounce  the 
iniquity  of  the  present  hour;  they  unmask  the  carefully  concealed  evils 
which  are  undermining  public  morals;  they  demand  a  higher  standard 
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of  life.  If  they  aim  to  destroy  the  old  wooden  building,  it  Is  because 
they  see  around  them  not  only  the  quarried  stone,  the  mortar  and  iron 
beams,  but  a  million  hands  waiting  to  erect  upon  the  ruins  of  the  old  a 
nobler  structure  than  humanity  has  yet  beheld. 
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To  the  year  1809,  the  world  is  very  much  indebted  for  a 
band  of  notable  recruits  to  the  ranks  of  literature  and  science, 
statesmanship  and  military  renown.  One  need  mention  only 
a  few  names  to  establish  that  fact,  and  grand  names  they  are, 
for  the  list  includes  Darwin,  Gladstone,  Erastus  Wilson, 
John  Hill  Burton,  Manteuffel,  Count  Beust,  Lord  Houghton, 
Alfred  Tennyson,  and  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  Each  of 
these  has  played  an  important  part  in  the  world's  history, 
and  impressed  the  age  with  a  genius  that  marks  an  epoch  in 
the  great  department  of  human  activity  and  progress.  The 
year  was  pretty  well  advanced,  and  the  month  of  August 
had  reached  its  29th  day,  when  the  wife  of  Dr.  Abiel 
Holmes  presented  the  author  of  "  The  American  Annals " 
with  a  son  who  was  destined  to  take  his  place  in  the  front 
line  of  poets,  thinkers,  and  essayists.  The  babe  was  bom  at 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  in  the  centre  of  a  Puritan  civili- 
zation, which  could  scarcely  have  been  in  touch  and  harmony 
with  the  emphasized  Unitarianism  emanating  from  Hai-vard. 
But  Abiel  Holmes  was  a  genial,  generous-hearted  man,  and 
despite  the  severity  of  his  religious  belief,  contrived  to  live  on 
terms  of  a  most  agreeable  character  with  his  neighbors.  A 
Yale  man  himself,  and  the  firm  friend  of  his  old  professor,  the 
president  of  that  institution,  who  had  given  him  his  daughter 
Mary  to  wed  (she  died  five  years  after  her  marriage),  we  may 
readily  believe  that  for  a  time.  Harvard  University,  then 
strongly  under  the  sway  of  the  Unitarians,  had  little  fascination 
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for  him.  But  his  kindly  nature  conquered  the  repugnance  he 
may  have  felt,  and  he  soon  got  on  well  with  all  classes  of  the 
little  community  which  surrounded  him.  By  his  first  wife 
he  had  no  children.  But  five,  three  daughters  and  two  sons, 
blessed  his  imion  with  Sarah  Wendell,  the  accomplished 
daughter  of  the  Hon.  John  Wendell,  of  Boston.  We  may 
pass  briefly  over  the  early  years  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Phillips  Academy  at  Exeter,  and 
subsequently  entered  Harvard  University,  where  he  was 
graduated,  with  high  honors,  in  1829,  and  belonged  to  that 
class  of  young  fellows  who,  in  after  life,  greatly  distinguished 
themselves.  Some  of  his  noblest  poems  were  written  in 
memory  of  that  class,  such  as  "  Bill  and  Joe,"  "  A  Song  of 
Twenty-nine,"  "The  Old  Man  Dreams,"  "Our  Sweet 
Singer,"  and  "Our  Banker,''  all  of  them  breathing  love  and 
respect  for  the  boys  with  whom  the  poet  studied  and  matricu- 
lated. Young  Holmes  was  destined  for  the  law,  but  Chitty 
and  Blackstone  apparently  had  little  charm  for  him,  for 
after  a  year's  trial,  he  abandoned  the  field  and  took  up  medi- 
cine. His  mind  could  not  have  been  much  impressed  with 
statutes,  for  all  the  time  that  he  was  supposed  to  be  conning 
over  abstruse  points  in  jurisprudence,  he  was  sending  to  the 
printers  some  of  the  cleverest  and  most  waggish  contribu- 
tions which  have  fallen  from  his  pen.  The  Collegian^ —  the 
university  journal  of  those  days, —  published  most  of  these, 
and  though  no  name  was  attached  to  the  screeds,  it  was 
fairly  well  known  that  Holmes  was  the  author.  The  com- 
panion writers  in  the  Collegian  were  Simmons,  who  wrote 
over  the  signature  of  "  Lockfast ;  "  John  O.  Sargent,  poet 
and  essayist,  whose  nam  de  plume  was  "  Charles  Sherry " ; 
Robert  Habersham,  the  "  Mr.  Airy  "  of  the  group ;  and  that 
clever  young  trifler,  Theodore  Snow,  who  delighted  the 
readers  of  the  periodical  with  the  works  of  "  Geoffrey  La 
Touche."  Of  these,  of  course.  Holmes  was  the  life  and 
soul,  and  though  sixty  years  have  passed  away  since  he 
enriched  the  columns  of  the  Collegian  with  the  fruits  of  his 
muse,  more  than  half  of  the  pieces  survive,  and  are  deemed 
good  enough  to  hold  a  place  beside  his  maturer  productions. 
"  Evening  of  a  Sailor,"  "  The  Meeting  of  the  Dryads,"  and 
**  The  Spectre  Pig," —  the  latter  in  the  vein  of  Tom  Hood  at 
his  best, —  will  be  remembered  as  among  those  in  the  col- 
lection which  may  be  read  to-day  with  the  zest,  appreciation, 
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and  delight  which  they  inspired  more  than  half  a  century 
ago.  Holmes'  connection  with  the  Collegian  had  a  most 
inspiriting  effect  on  his  fellow  contributoi's,  who  found  their 
wite  sharpened  by  contact  with  a  mind  that  was  forever 
buoyant  and  overflowing  with  humor  and  good  nature.  In 
friendly  rivalry,  those  kindred  intellects  vied  with  one 
another,  and  no  more  brilliant  college  paper  was  ever  pub- 
lished than  the  Collegian^  and  this  is  more  remarkable  still, 
when  we  come  to  consider  the  fact,  that  at  that  time,  litera- 
ture in  America  was  practically  in  its  infancy.  Nine  years 
before,  Sydney  Smith  had  asked  his  famous  question,  '^  Who 
reads  an  American  book  ?  who  goes  to  an  American  play  ?  " 
And  to  that  query  there  was  really  no  answer.  Six  numbers 
of  the  Collegian  were  issued,  and  they  must  have  proved  a 
revelation  to  the  men  and  women  of  that  day,  whose  reading, 
hitherto,  had  almost  been  confined  to  the  imported  article 
from  beyond  the  seas,  for  Washington  Irving  wrote  with  the 
pen  of  an  English  gentleman,  Bryant  and  Dana  had  not  yet 
made  their  mark  in  distinctively  American  authorship,  and 
Cooper's  "  Prairie  "  was  just  becoming  to  be  understood  by 
the  critics  and  people. 

Shaking  the  dust  of  the  law  office  from  his  shoes,  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  abandoning  literature  for  a  time,  plunged 
boldly  into  the  study  of  a  profession  for  which  he  had  always 
evinced  a  strong  predilection.  The  ai*t  and  practice  of  medi- 
cal science  had  ever  a  fascination  for  him,  and  he  made  nipid 
progress  at  the  university.  Once  or  twice  he  yielded  to 
impulse,  and  wrote  a  few  bright  things,  anonymously,  for  the 
Harbinger^  —  the  paper  which  Epes  Sargent  and  Park  Benja- 
min published  for  the  benefit  of  a  charitable  institution,  and 
dedicated  as  a  May  gift  to  the  ladies  who  had  aided  the  New 
England  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind.  In  1833, 
Holmes  sailed  for  Paris,  where  he  studied  medicine  and  sur- 
gery, and  walked  the  hospitals.  Three  yeara  were  spent 
abroad,  and  then  the  young  student  returned  to  Cambridge 
to  take  his  medical  degree  at  Harvard,  and  to  deliver  his 
metrical  Essay  on  Poetry,  before  the  Phi-Beta-Kappa  Society. 
In  this  year  too,  1836,  he  published  his  first  acknowledged 
book  of  poems, — a  duodecimo  volume  of  less  than  two 
himdred  pages.  In  this  collection  his  Essay  on  Poetry 
appeared.  It  describes  the  art  in  four  stages,  viz.,  the  Pas- 
toral or  Bucolic,  the  Martial,  the  Epic,  and  the  Dmmatic.     In 
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illustration  of  his  views,  he  furnished  exemplars  from  his  own 
prolific  muse,  and  his  striking  poem  of  "  Old  Ironsides  "  was 
printed  for  the  first  time,  and  sprang  at  a  bound  into  national 
esteem.  And  in  this  first  book,  there  was  included  that  little 
poem,  "  The  Last  Leaf,"  better  work  tlian  which  Holmes  has 
never  done.  It  is  in  a  vein  which  he  has  developed  much 
since  then.  Grace,  humor,  pathos,  and  happiness  of  phrase 
and  idea,  are  all  to  be  found  in  its  delicioiis  stanzas :  — 

I  saw  him  once  before, 
As  he  passed  by  the  door, 

And  again 
The  pavement  stones  resound, 
As  he  totters  o^er  the  ground 

With  his  cane. 

They  say  that  in  his  prime, 
Ere  the  pruning-knife  of  Time 

Cut  him  down. 
Not  a  better  man  was  found 
By  the  Crier  on  his  round 

Through  the  town. 

But  now  he  walks  the  streets,  • 

And  he  looks  at  all  he  meets, 

Sad  and  wan; 
And  he  shakes  his  feeble  head, 
That  it  seems  as  if  he  said, 
**They  are  gone!" 

The  mossy  marbles  rest 
On  the  lips  that  he  has  prest 

In  their  bloom, 
And  the  names  he  loved  to  hear 
Have  been  carved  for  many  a  year 

On  the  tomb. 

My  grandmamma  has  said  — 
Poor  old  lady,  she  is  dead 

Long  ago  — 
That  he  had  a  Roman  nose, 
And  his  cheek  was  like  a  rose 

In  the  snow. 

But  now  his  nose  is  thin, 
And  it  rests  upon  his  chin 

Like  a  staff; 
And  a  crook  is  in  his  back. 
And  a  melancholy  crack 

In  his  laugh. 

I  know  it  is  a  sin 
For  me  to  sit  and  grin 
At  him  here; 
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But  the  old  three-cornered  hat, 

And  the  breeches,  and  all  that^ 

Are  so  queer! 

And  if  I  should  live  to  be 
The  la8t  leaf  upon  the  tree 

In  the  spring. 
Let  them  smile  as  I  do  now, 
At  the  old  forsaken  bough 

Where  I  cling. 

In  1838,  Doctor  Holmes  accepted  his  first  professorial  posi- 
tion, and  became  professor  of  anatomy  and  physiology  at 
Dartmouth.  Two  years  later,  he  married,  and  took  up  the 
practice  of  medicine  in  Boston.  lu  1847,  he  returned  to  his 
old  love,  accepting  the  Parkman  professorship  of  anatomy 
and  physiology,  in  the  Medical  Scliool  at  Harvard.  While 
engaged  in  teaching,  he  prepared  for  publication  seveml  im- 
{)ortant  books  and  reports  relating  to  his  profession,  and  his 
papers  in  the  various  medical  journals  attracted  great  atten- 
tion by  their  freshness,  clearness,  and  originality.  But  it  is 
not  as  a  medical  man  that  Doctor  Hohnes  may  be  discussed 
in  this  paper.  We  have  to  deal  altogether  with  his  literary 
career,  —  a  career,  which  for  its  brilliancy  lias  not  been 
surpassed  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

As  a  poet  he  differs  much  from  his  contemporaries,  but  the 
standard  he  has  reached  is  as  high  as  that  which  luis  Ix^en 
attained  by  Lowell  and  Longfellow.  In  lofty  verso  he  is 
strong  and  unconventional,  writing  always  with  a  firm  grasp 
on  his  subject,  and  emphasizing  his  perfect  knowledge  -of 
melody  and  metre.  As  a  writer  of  occasional  vense  he  has 
not  ha^l  an  equal  in  our  time,  and  his  pen  for  threescore  years 
has  been  put  to  frequent  use  in  celebiiition  of  all  sorts  of 
events,  whether  militiiry,  litcniry,  or  scientific.  Bayard 
Ta^'lor  said,  "He  lifted  the  'occasional'  into  the  'classic," 
and  the  phrase  happily  expresses  the  truth.  The  vivacious 
character  of  hLs  nature  readily  lends  itself  to  work  of  this 
sort,  and  though  the  printed  page  gives  the  Rjader  the 
8{jarkling  epigram  and  the  graceful  lines,  clear-cut  always  and 
full  of  soul,  the  pleasure  is  not  quite  the  same  as  seeing  and 
hearing  him  recite  his  own  poems,  in  the  company  of  con- 
genial friends.  His  songs  are  full  of  sunshine  and  heart,  and 
his  literary  manner  wins  by  its  simplicity  and  tenderness. 
Years  ago.  Miss  Mitford  said  that  she  knew  no  one  so 
thoroughly  original.     For  him  she  could  find  no  living  pro- 
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totype.  And  so  she  went  back  to  the  time  of  John  Dryden 
to  find  a  man  to  whom  she  might  compare  him.  And  Lowell 
in  his  **  Fable  for  Critics,"  describes  Holmes  as 

**  A  Leyden-jar  full-chained,  from  which  flit 
The  electrical  tingles  of  hit  after  hit*' 

His  lyrical  pieces  are  among  the  best  of  his  compositions, 
and  his  ballads,  too  few  in  number,  betray  that  love  which 
he  has  always  felt  for  the  melodious  minstrelsy  of  the  ancient 
bards.  Whittier  thought  that  the  "  Chambered  Nautilus " 
was  "  booked  for  immortality."  In  the  same  list  may  be  put 
the  "  One-Hoss  Shay,"  "  Contentment,"  **  Destination," 
**  How  the  Old  Horse  Won  the  'Bet," "  The  Broomstick 
Train,"  and  that  lovely  family  portrait,  "  Dorothy  Q — ,"  a 
poem  with  a  history.  Dorothy  Quincy's  picture,  cold  and 
hard,  painted  by  an  unknown  artist,  hangs  on  the  wall  of 
the  poet^s  home  in  Beacon  Street.  A  hole  in  the  canvas 
marks  the  spot  where  one  of  King  George's  soldiers  thrust 
his  bayonet.  The  lady  was  Dr.  Holmes*  grandmother's 
mother,  and  she  is  represented  as  being  about  thirteen  years 
of  age,  with 

Girlish  bust,  but  womanly  air; 

Smooth,  square  forehead,  with  uprolled  hair; 

Lips  tliat  lover  has  never  kissed; 

Taper  fingers  and  slender  wrist ; 

Hanging  sleeves  of  stiff  brocade  ; 

So  they  painted  the  little  maid. 

And  the  poet  goes  on :  — 

Wliat  if  a  hundred  years  ago 
Those  close-shut  lips  had  answered  no, 
When  forth  the  tremulous  question  came 
That  cost  the  maiden  her  Norman  name. 
And  under  the  folds  that  look  so  still. 
The  bodice  swelled  with  the  bosom's  thrill  ! 
Should  I  be  I,  or  would  it  be 
*  One  tenth  another,  to  nine  tenths  me  ? 

Soft  is  the  breath  of  a  maiden's  yes. 

Not  the  light  gossamer  stirs  with  less  ; 

But  never  a  cable  that  holds  so  fast 

Thn>ugh  all  the  battles  of  wave  and  blast. 

And  never  an  echo  of  speech  or  song 

That  lives  in  the  babbling  air  so  long  I 

There  were  tones  in  tlie  voice  that  whispered  then. 

You  may  hear  to-day  in  a  hundred  men. 
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0  lady  and  lover,  how  faint  and  far 
Your  images  hover,  and  here  we  are, 
Solid  and  stirring  in  flesh  and  bone, 
Edward's  and  Dorothy's  —  all  their  own, 
A  goodly  record  for  time  to  show 

Of  a  syllable  spoken  so  long  ago  ! 
Shall  I  bless  you,  Dorothy,  or  forgive 
For  the  tender  whisper  that  bade  mo  live? 

It  shall  bo  a  blessing,  my  little  maid  ! 

1  will  heal  the  stab  of  tlie  red-coat's  blade, 
And  freshen  the  gold  of  the  tarnished  frame. 
And  gild  with  a  rliyme  your  houseliold  name; 
So  you  shall  smile  on  us  brave  and  briglit, 
As  first  you  greeted  the  morning's  liglit. 
And  live  untroubled  by  woes  and  fears 
Through  a  second  youth  of  a  hundred  years. 

Dr.  Holmes'  coloring  is  invariably  artistic.  Nothing  in 
his  verse  offends  the  eye  or  grates  unpleasantly  on  the  ear. 
He  is  a  true  musician,  and  his  story,  joke,  or  passing  fancy 
is  always  joined  to  a  measure  which  never  halts.  "The 
Voiceless,"  perhaps,  as  well  as  "  Under  the  Violets,"  ought 
to  be  mentioned  among  the  more  tender  verses  which  we  have 
from  his  pen,  in  his  higher  mood. 

HLs  novels  are  object  lessons,  each  one  having  been  written 
with  a  well-defined  purpose  in  view.  But  unlike  most  novels 
with  a  purpose,  the  three  which  he  has  written  are  nowise 
dull.  The  first  of  the  set  is  "  The  Professor's  Story  ;  or,  Elsie 
Venner,"  the  second  is  "  The  Guardian  Angel,"  written  when 
the  author  was  in  his  prime,  and  the  third  is  "  A  Mortal 
Antipathy,"  written  only  a  few  years  ago.  In  no  sense  are 
these  works  commonplace.  Their  art  is  very  superb,  and 
while  they  amuse,  they  afford  the  reader  much  opportunity 
for  reflection.  Elsie  Venner  is  a  romance  of  destiny,  and  a 
strange  physiological  condition  furnishes  the  key-note  and 
marrow  of  the  tale.  It  is  Holmes'  snake  story,  the  taint  of 
the  serpent  appearing  in  the  daughter,  whose  mother  was 
bitten  by  a  rattle-snake  before  her  babe  was  born.  The  traits 
inherited  by  this  unfortunate  offspring  from  the  reptile,  fhul 
rapid  development.  She  becomes  a  creature  of  impulse,  and 
her  life  spent  in  a  New  England  village,  at  a  ladies'  academy, 
with  its  social  and  religious  surroundings,  is  described  and 
worked  out  with  rare  analytical  skill,  and  by  a  hand  accus- 
tomed to  deal  with  curious  scientific  phenomena.  The 
character  drawing  is  admirable,  the  episodes  are  striking  and 
original,  and  the  scenery,   carefully  elaborated,  is  managed 
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with  fine  judgment.  Despite  the  idea,  which  to  some  may  at 
first  blush  appear  revolting  and  startling,  there  is  nothing 
sensational  in  the  book.  The  reader  observes  only  the  growth 
and  movement  of  the  poison  in  the  girl's  system,  its  effect  on 
her  way  of  life,  and  its  remarkable  power  over  her  mind. 
Horroi  or  disgust  at  her  condition  is  not  for  one  moment 
evoked.  The  style  is  pure  and  ennobling,  and  while  our 
sympathies  may  be  touched,  we  are  at  the  same  time  fascina- 
ted and  entertained,  from  the  first  page  to  the  last.  Of  quite 
different  texture  is  "  The  Guardian  Angel,"  a  perhaps  more 
readable  story,  so  far  as  form  is  concerned,  much  lighter  in 
character,  and  less  of  a  study.  There  is  more  plot,  but  the 
range  is  not  so  lofty.  It  is  less  philosophical  in  tone  than 
**  Elsie  Venner,"  and  the  events  move  quicker.  The  scene 
of  "  The  Guardian  Angel "  is  also  laid  in  an  ordinary  New 
England  village,  and  the  object  of  the  Doctor-Novelist  was  to 
write  a  tale  in  which  the  peculiarities  and  laws  of  hysteria 
should  find  expression  and  development.  In  carrying  out 
his  plan.  Dr.  Holmes  has  achieved  a  genuine  success.  He 
has  taught  a  lesson,  and  at  the  same  time  has  told  a  deeply 
interesting  story,  lightened  up  here  and  there  with  character- 
istic humor  and  wit.  The  characters  of  Myrtle  Hazard  and 
Byles  Gridley  are  drawn  with  nice  discrimination,  while  the 
sketch  of  the  village  poet,  Mr.  Gifted  Hopkins,  is  so  life-like 
and  realistic,  that  he  has  only  to  be  named  to  be  instantly 
recognized.  He  is  a  type  of  the  poet  who  haunts  the  news- 
paper oflBce,  and  belongs  to  every  town  and  hamlet.  His 
lady-love  is  Miss  Susan  Posey,  a  delicious  creation  in  Dr. 
Holmes'  best  manner.  These  two  prove  excellent  foils  for 
the  stronger  personages  of  the  story,  and  afford  much  amuse- 
ment. ^^  A  Mortal  Antipathy  "  is  less  of  a  romance  than  the 
others.  The  reader  will  be  interested  in  the  description  of  a 
boat  race  which  is  exquisitely  done. 

In  biographical  writing,  we  have  two  books  from  Dr. 
Holmes,  one  a  short  life  of  Emerson,  and  the  other  a  me- 
moir of  Motley.  Though  capable  of  writing  a  great  biog- 
raphy like  Trevelyan's  Macaulay  or  Lockhart's  Scott,  the 
doctor  has  not  yet  done  so.  Of  the  two  which  he  has  writ- 
ten, the  Motley  is  the  better  one.  In  neither,  however,  has 
the  author  arrived  at  his  own  standard  of  what  a  biography 
should  be. 

Mechanism   in  thought    and   morals, — a  Phi-Beta-Kappa 
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address,  delivered  at  Harvard  in  1870,  —  is  one  of  Dr. 
Holmes'  most  luminous  contributions  to  popular  science.  It 
is  ample  in  the  way  of  suggestion  and  the  presentation  of 
facts,  and  though  scientific  in  treatment,  the  captivating 
style  of  the  essayist  relieves  the  i)aper  of  all  heaviness.  A 
brief  extract  from  tliis  fine,  thoughtful  work  may  be  given 
here:  — 

"  We  wish  to  remember  something  in  the  course  of  conversation. 
No  effort  of  the  will  can  reach  it ;  but  we  say,  *  wait  a  minute, 
and  it  will  come  to  me,'  and  go  on  talking.  Presently,  perhaps 
some  minutes  later,  the  idea  we  are  in  search  of  comes  all  at 
once  into  the  mind,  delivered  like  a  prepaid  bundle,  laid  at  the 
door  of  consciousness  like  a  foundling  in  a  basket.  How  it  came 
there  we  know  not.  The  mind  must  have  been  at  work  groping 
and  feeling  for  it  in  the  dark;  it  cannot  have  come  of  itself. 
Yet  all  the  while,  our  consciousness  was  busy  with  other 
thoughts." 

The  literary  reputation  of  Dr.  Holmes  will  rest  on  the 
three  great  books  which  have  made  his  name  famous  on  two 
continents.  Thackeray  had  passed  liis  fortieth  year  before 
he  produced  his  magnificent  novel.  Holmes,  too,  was  more 
than  forty  when  he  began  that  unique  and  original  book,  "  The 
Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table,"  one  of  the  most  thoughtful, 
graceful,  and  able  investigations  into  philosophy  and  culture 
ever  written.  We  have  the  author  in  every  mood,  playful 
and  pathetic,  witty  and  wise.  Who  can  ever  forget  the 
young  fellow  called  John,  our  Benjamin  Franklin,  the  Divin- 
ity student,  the  school-mistress,  the  landlady's  daughter,  and 
the  poor  relation  ?  What  characterization  is  there  here  1  The 
delightful  tiilk  of  the  autocrat,  his  humor,  always  infectious, 
his  logic,  his  strong  common  sense,  illumine  every  page. 
When  he  began  to  write,  Dr.  Holmes  had  no  settled  plan  in 
his  head.  In  November,  1831,  he  sent  an  article  to  the 
New  England  Magazine^  published  by  Buckingham  in  Boston, 
followed  by  another  paper  in  February,  1832.  The  idea 
next  occurred  to  the  author  in  1857, —  a  quarter  of  a  century 
afterwards,  when  the  editors  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly^  then 
starting  on  its  career,  begged  him  to  ^vrite  something  for  its 
pages.  He  thought  of  "  The  Autocrat,"  and  resolved,  as  he 
says,  "  to  shake  the  same  bough  again,  and  see  if  the  ripe 
fruit  were  better  or  worse  than  the  early  windfalls."  At  a 
bound    "  The   Autocrat "  leaped   into   popular   favor.     The 
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reading  public  could  hardly  wait  for  the  numbers.  All  sorts 
of  topics  are  touched  upon  from  nature  to  mankind.  There 
is  the  talk  about  the  trees,  which  one  may  read  a  dozen  times 
and  feel  the  better  for  it.  And  then  comes  that  charming 
account  of  the  walk  with  the  school-mistress,  when  the 
lovers  looked  at  the  elms,  and  the  roses  came  and  went  on 
the  maiden's  cheeks.  And  here  is  a  paragraph  or  two  which 
makes  men  think : 

"  Our  brains  are  seventy-year  clocks.  The  angel  of  life  winds 
them  up  once  for  all,  then  closes  the  case,  and  gives  the  key  into 
the  hand  of  the  Angel  of  the  Resurrection.  Tic-tac !  tic-tac  !  go 
the  wheels  of  thought ;  our  will  cannot  stop  them ;  they  cannot 
stop  themselves;  sleep  cannot  still  them;  madness  only  makes 
them  go  faster ;  death  alone  can  break  into  the  case,  and  seizing 
the  ever-swinging  pendulum,  which  we  call  the  heart,  silence  at 
last  the  clicking  of  the  terrible  escapement  we  have  carried  so 
long  beneath  our  wrinkled  foreheads. 

"  If  we  could  only  get  at  them,  as  we  lie  on  our  pillows  and 
count  the  dead  beats  of  thought  after  thought,  and  image  after 
image,  jarring  through  the  overtired  organ  !  Will  nobody  block 
those  wheels,  uncouple  that  pinion,  cut  the  string  that  holds 
those  weights,  blow  up  the  infernal  machine  with  gun-powder  ? 
What  a  passion  comes  over  us  sometimes  for  silence  and  rest !  — 
that  this  dreadful  mechanism,  unwinding  the  endless  tapestry  of 
time,  embroidered  with  spectral  figures  of  life  and  death,  could 
have  but  one  brief  holiday !  Who  can  wonder  that  men  swing 
themselves  off  from  beams  in  hempen  lassos?  —  that  they  jump 
off  from  parapets  into  the  swift  and  gurgling  waters  beneath?  — 
that  they  take  counsel  of  the  grim  friend  who  has  but  to  utter  his 
one  peremptory  monosyllable  and  the  restless  machine  is  shivered 
as  a  vase  that  is  dashed  upon  a  marble  floor  ?  Under  that  build- 
ing which  we  pass  every  day  there  are  strong  dungeons,  where 
neither  hook,  nor  bar,  nor  bed-cord,  nor  drinking  vessel  from 
which  a  sharp  fragment  may  be  shattered,  shall  by  any  chance  be 
seen.  There  is  nothing  for  it,  when  the  brain  is  on  fire  with  the 
whirling  of  its  wheels,  but  to  spring  against  the  stone  wall  and 
silence  them  with  one  crash.  Ah,  they  remembered  that, —  the 
kind  city  fathers, — and  the  walls  are  nicely  padded,  so  that  one 
can  take  such  exercise  as  he  likes  without  damaging  himself  on 
the  very  plain  and  serviceable  upholstery.  If  anybody  would 
only  contrive  some  kind  of  a  lever  that  one  could  thrust  in  among 
the  works  of  this  horrid  automaton  and  check  them,  or  alter  their 
rate  of  going,  what  would  the  world  give  for  the  discovery  ?  " 

"  The  Autocrat "  was  followed  by  "  The  Professor  at  the 
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Breakfast  Table," —  a  book  in  every  way  equal  to  the  first 
one,  though,  to  be  sure,  there  are  critics  who  pretend  to  see 
diminished  power  in  the  author's  pen.  It  is,  however,  full  of 
the  same  gentle  humor  and  keen  analyses  of  the  follies  and 
foibles  of  human  kind.  It  is  a  trifle  graver,  though  some  of 
the  characters  belonging  to  **  The  Autocrat "  come  to  the 
front  again.  It  is  in  this  book  that  we  find  that  lovely  story 
of  Iris, —  a  masterpiece  in  itself  and  one  of  the  sweetest 
things  that  has  come  to  us  for  a  hundred  years,  rivalling  to 
a  degree  the  delicious  manner  and  style  of  Goldsmith  and 
Lamb.  In  1878  the  last  of  the  series  appeared,  and  "  The 
Poet"  came  upon  the  scene  to  gladden  the  breakfastei*s. 
Every  chapter  sparkles  with  originality.  "  I  have,"  says  Dr. 
Holmes,  "  unburdened  myself  in  this  lx)ok,  and  in  some  other 
pages,  of  what  I  was  bom  to  say.  Many  things  that  I  have 
said  in  my  riper  days  have  been  aching  in  my  soul  since  I 
was  a  mere  child.  I  say  aching,  because  they  conflicted  with 
many  of  my  inherited  beliefs,  or  rather  traditions.  I  did  not 
know  then  that  two  strains  of  blood  were  striving  in  me  for 
the  mastery  —  two  I  twenty,  perhaps,  twenty  thousand,  for 
aught  I  know  —  but  represented  to  me  by  two  —  paternal 
and  maternal.  But  I  do  know  this :  I  have  struck  a  good 
many  chords,  first  and  last,  in  the  consciousness  of  other 
people.  I  confess  to  a  tender  feeling  for  my  little  brood  of 
thoughts.  When  they  have  been  welcomed  and  praised,  it 
has  pleased  me,  and  if  at  any  time  they  have  been  rudely 
handled  and  despitefully  ti*eated,  it  has  cost  me  a  little  worry. 
I  don't  despise  reputation,  and  I  should  like  to  be  remem- 
bered as  having  said  something  worth  lasting  well  enough  to 
last." 

There  is  much  philosophy  in  "The  Poet,"  and  if  it  is  less 
humorous  than  "  The  Autocrat,"  it  is  more  profound  than 
either  of  its  fellows  in  the  great  trio.  In  it  the  doctor  has 
said  enough  to  make  the  reputations  of  half  a  dozen  authors. 

"  One  Hundred  Days  in  Europe,"  if  written  by  anyone 
else  save  Dr.  Holmes,  would,  perhaps,  go  begging  for  a  pub- 
lisher. But  he  journeyed  to  the  old  land  with  his  heart  upon 
his  sleeve.  He  met  nearly  every  man  and  woman  worth 
knowing,  and  the  Court,  Science,  and  Literature  received 
him  with  open  arms.  He  had  not  seen  England  for  half  a 
century.  Fifty  years  before,  he  wiis  an  obscure  young  man, 
studying  medicine,  and  known   by  scarcely  half  a  dozen 
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persons.  He  returned  in  1886,  a  man  of  world-wide  fame, 
and  every  hand  was  stretched  out  to  do  him  honor,  and  to 
pay  him  homage.  Lord  Houghton, — the  famous  breakfast 
giver  of  his  time,  certainly,  the  most  successful  since  the 
princely  Rogers, — had  met  him  in  Boston  years  before,  and 
had  begged  him  again  and  again  to  cross  the  ocean.  Letters 
failing  to  move  the  poet,  Houghton  tried  verse  upon  him, 
and  sent  these  graceful  lines : — 

"When  genius  from  the  furthest  West, 
Sierra's  Wilds  and  Poker  Flat, 
Can  seek  our  shores  with  filial  zest. 
Why  not  the  'genial  Autocrat  ? 

*'  Why  is  this  burden  on  us  laid, 

That  friendly  London  never  greets 
The  peer  of  Locker,  Moore,  and  Praed 
From  Boston's  almost  neighbor  streets  ? 

"  His  earlier  and  maturer  powers 

His  own  dear  land  might  well  engage; 
We  only  ask  a  few  kind  hours 
Of  his  serene  and  vigorous  age. 

"Oh,  for  a  glimpse  of  glorious  Poe  I 
His  raven  grimly  answers  *  never  I ' 
Will  Holmes's  milder  muse  say  *no,' 
And  keep  our  hands  apart  forever  ?  " 

But  he  was  not  destined  to  see  his  friend.  When  Holmes 
arrived  in  England,  Lord  Houghton  was  in  his  grave,  and  so 
was  Dean  Stanley,  whose  sweetness  of  disposition  had  so 
charmed  the  autocrat,  when  the  two  men  had  met  in  Boston 
a  few  years  before.  Ruskin  he  failed  to  meet  also^  for  the 
distinguished  word-painter  was  ill.  At  a  dinner,  however,  at 
Arch-Deacon  Farrar's,  ho  spent  some  time  with  Sir  John 
Millais  and  Prof.  John  Tyndall.  Of  course,  he  saw  Glad- 
stone, Tennyson,  Robert  Browning,  Chief  Justice  Coleridge, 
Du  Maurier,  the  illustrator  of  Punchy  Prof.  James  Bryce  who 
wrote  "  The  American  Commonwealth,"  "  Lord  Wolseley," 
Britain's  "  Only  General,"  "  His  Grace  of  Argyll,"  "  Lord 
Lome  and  the  Princess  Louise," — one  of  the  best  amateur 
painters  and  sculptors  in  England, — and  many  othere.  Of 
all  these  noted  ones,  he  has  something  bright  and  entertain- 
ing to  say.  The  universities  laid  their  highest  honors  at 
his  feet.  Edinburgh  gave  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.,  Cam- 
bridge that  of  Doctor  of  Letters,  and  Oxford  conferred  upon 
him  her  D.  C.  L.,  his  companion  on  the  last  occasion  being 
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John  Bright.  It  was  at  Oxford  that  he  met  Viee-Chancellor 
Benjamin  Jowett,  the  Master  of  Balliol  College,  Prof.  Max 
Miiller,  Lord  and  Lady  Hersehell,  and  Prof.  James  Russell 
Lowell,  his  old  and  unvarying  friend.  The  account  of  his 
visit  to  Europe  is  told  with  most  engaging  directness  and 
simplicity,  and  though  the  book  has  no  permanent  value,  it 
affords  much  entertainment  for  the  time. 

The  reader  will  experience  a  feeling  of  sadness,  when  he 
takes  up  Dr.  Holmes'  last  book,  "  Over  the  Tea-cups,"  for 
there  are  indications  in  the  work  which  warn  the  public  that 
the  genial  pen  will  write  hereafter  less  frequently  than  usual. 
It  is  a  witty  and  delightful  book,  recalling  the  Autocrat,  the 
Professor,  and  the  Poet,  and  yet  presenting  features  not  to 
be  found  in  either.  The  author  dwells  on  his  advancing 
years,  but  this  he  does  not  do  in  a  querulous  fashion.  He 
speaks  of  his  contemporaries,  and  compares  the  ages  of  old 
trees,  and  over  the  tea-cups  a  thousand  quaint,  curious,  and 
splendid  things  are  said.  The  work  takes  a  wide  range,  but 
there  is  more  sunshine  than  anything  else,  and  that  indefin- 
able charm,  peculiar  to  the  author,  enriches  every  page. 
One  might  wish  that  he  would  never  grow  old.  As  Lowell 
said,  a  few  years  ago,  in  a  birthday  verse  to  the  doctor :  — 

*'  You  keep  your  youtli  as  yon  Scotch  firs, 
Whose  gaunt  line  ray  horizon  hems, 
Tliough  twilight  all  the  lowland  blurs, 
Hold  sunset  in  tlioir  ruddy  stems. 


**  Master  alike  in  speech  and  song 
Of  fame^s  great  anti-septic  —  style. 
You  with  the  classic  few  belong 
Who  tempered  wisdom  with  a  smile. 

Outlive  us  all !  Who  else  like  you 

Could  sift  the  seed  corn  from  our  chaff, 

And  make  us,  with  the  pen  we  knew. 
Deathless  at  least  in  ex>ltaph  ?  ** 
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BY    EDGAR    FAWCETT. 


Let  us  imagine  that  a  foreigner  has  entered  a  New  York 
ball-room  for  the  first  time,  and  let  us  make  that  foreigner 
not  merely  an  Englishman,  but  an  Englishman  of  title.  He 
would  soon  be  charmed  by  the  women  who  beamed  on  every 
side  of  him.  Their  refinement  of  manner  would  be  obvious, 
though  in  some  cases  they  might  shock  him  by  a  shrillness 
and  nasal  harshness  when  speaking,  while  in  other  cases 
both  their  tone  and  accent  might  repel  him  through  extreme 
affectation  of  "elegance."  But  for  the  most  part  he  would 
pronounce  these  women  bright,  cultivated,  and  often  re- 
markably handsome.  They  would  not  require  to  be  amused 
or  even  entertained  after  the  manner  of  his  own  country- 
women; they  would  appear  before  him  amply  capable  of 
yielding  rather  than  exacting  diversion,  and  often  through 
the  mediums  of  nimble  wit,  engaging  humor,  or  an  audacity 
at  once  daring  and  picturesque.  But  after  a  little  more 
time  our  titled  stranger  would  begin  to  perceive  that  behind 
all  this  feminine  sparkle  and  freshness,  lurked  a  positive 
transport  of  humility.  He  would  discover  that  he  had 
swiftly  become  with  these  fashionable  ladies  an  object  of 
idolatrj^  and  that  all  the  single  ones  were  thrilled  with  the 
idea  of  marrying  him,  while  all  the  married  ones  felt  pierced 
by  the  sad  realization  that  destiny  had  disqualified  them  for 
so  golden  a  bit  of  luck.  He  would  find  himself  assailed  by 
questions  a]x)ut  his  precise  English  rank  and  standing.  Haa 
he  any  other  title  Ixisides  the  one  by  which  he  was  currently 
known?  How  long  ago  was  it  since  his  family  had  been 
elevated  to  the  peerage  ?  Did  he  personally  know  the  Quejn 
or  the  Prince  of  Wales  ?  Was  his  mother  "  Lady  "  anybody 
before  she  married  his  father?  Did  he  own  several  places  in 
the  country,  and  if  so,  what  was  the  name  of  each? 

The  men  would  naturally  be  less  inquisitive ;  but  then  the 
men  all  would  have  their  Burke  or  DeBrett  to  consult  at 
their  clubs,  and  could  "look  him  up"  there  as  if  he  had 
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been  an  unfamiliar  word  in  the  dictionary.  And  these  male 
followers  of  fashion  would,  for  the  most  part,  distress  and 
perplex  him.  He  would  be  confronted  with  a  mournful 
fact  in  our  social  life:  the  men  who  "go  out"  are  nearly  all 
silly  striplings  who,  on  reaching  a  sensible  age,  discreetly 
remain  at  home. 

He  would  soon  begin  to  perceive  that  New  York  society 
is  a  blending  of  the  ludicrous  and  pathetic.  The  really 
charming  women  have  two  terrible  faults,  one  which  their 
fathers,  husbands,  and  brothers  have  taught  them,  and  one 
which  they  have  apparently  contracted  without  extraneous 
aid.  The  first  is  their  worship  of  wealth,  their  devout 
genuflection  before  it  as  the  sole  choicest  gift  which  fate 
can  bestow,  and  the  second  is  their  merciless  and  metallic 
snobbery.  They  have  made  a  god  of  caste,  and  in  a  country 
where,  of  all  other  cults,  that  of  caste  is  the  most  preposte- 
rous. The  men  (the  real  grown-up  men,  who  may  hate  the 
big  balls,  but  are  nevertheless  a  great  deal  in  the  movement 
as  regards  other  gay  pastimes)  watch  them  with  quiet  appro- 
bation. Many  a  New  York  husband  is  quite  willing  that 
his  wife  shall  cut  her  own  grandmother  if  that  relative  be 
not  "desirable."  The  men  have  not  time  to  preen  their 
social  plumes  quite  so  strenuously;  they  are  too  busy  in 
money-getting,  and  of  a  sort  which  nearly  always  concerns 
the  hazard  of  the  Wall  Street  die.  And  yet  quite  a  numl)er 
of  the  men  ai-e  arrant  snobs,  refusing  to  associate  with,  often 
even  to  notice,  others  whose  dollars  count  fewer  than  their 
own.  This  form  of  plutocratic  self-adulation  is  relatively 
modem.  It  is  called  by  some  people  a  very  inferior  state  of 
things  to  that  which  existed  in  "the  good  old  Knickerbocker 
days."  But  the  truth  is,  odious  though  the  millionnaire's 
ascendancy  may  be  at  present,  that  of  the  Knickerbocker  was 
once  hardly  less  so.  Vulgar,  bi-assy,  and  intolerable  the 
"I'm-better-than-you"  strut  and  swagger  of  plutocracy  surely 
is;  but  in  the  smug,  pert  provincialism  of  those  former  New 
York  autocrats  who  defined  as  "family"  their  descent  of 
two  or  three  generations  from  raw  Dutch  immigrants,  there 
was  very  little  comfort  indeed.  The  present  writer  has  seen 
:>omething  of  this  element;  in  the  decade  from  1865  to  1875 
it  was  still  extremely  active.  Society  was  then  governed 
by  the  Knickerbocker,  as  it  is  now  governed  by  the  pluto- 
crat, and  in  either  instance  the  rule  has  been  wholly  deplor- 
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able.  Indeed,  for  one  cogent  reason,  if  no  other,  poor  New 
York  stands  to-day  as  the  least  fortunate  of  all  great  cities. 
Her  society,  from  the  time  she  ceased  to  admit  herself  a  vil- 
lage up  to  the  date  at  which  these  lines  are  written,  has 
never  been  even  faintly  worthy  of  the  name.  A  few  years 
ago  the  "old  residents,"  withs their  ridiculous  claims  to 
pedigree,  had  everything  their  own  way.  A  New  York 
drawing-room, was,  in  those  days,  parochial  as  a  Boston  or 
Philadelphia  tea-party.  Thei-e  were  modish  metropolitan 
details,  it  is  true,  but  the  petty  reign  of  the  immigrant 
Hollanders'  descendants  would  have  put  to  shame  the  labo- 
rious freaks  and  foibles  of  a  tiny  German  principality.  Now, 
having  changed  all  that,  and  having  forced  the  Knicker- 
bockers from  their  old  places  of  vantage,  the  plutocrats  reign 
supreme.  To  a  mind  capable  of  being  saddened  by  human 
materialism,  pretension,  braggadocio,  it  is  all  very  much  the 
same  sort  of  affair.  Our  republic  should  be  ashamed  of  an 
aristocracy  founded  on  either  money  or  birth,  and  that  thou- 
sands of  its  citizens  are  not  only  unashamed  of  such  systems, 
but  really  gV)ry  in  them,  is  merely  another  proof  of  how 
this  country  has  broken  almost  every  democratic  promise 
which  she  once  made  to  the  Old  World. 

It  is  easy  to  sneer  away  statements  like  these.  It  is  easy  to 
laugh  them  off  as  "mere  pessimism,"  and  to  talk  of  persons 
with  "green  spectacles"  and  "disordered  livers."  We  have 
learned  to  know  the  glad  ring  of  the  optimist's  patriotic  voice. 
If  we  all  believed  this  voice,  we  should  all  believe  that  Amer- 
ica is  the  ideal  polity  of  the  world.  And  one  never  so  keenly 
realizes  that  this  is  not  true  as  when  he  watches  the  creeds 
and  character  of  society  in  New  York.  Of  Londoners  we 
are  apt  to  a^ert  that  they  grovel  obsequiously  before  their 
prince,  with  his  attendant  throng  of  dukes,  earls,  and 
minor  gentlemen.  This  may  be  fact,  but  it  is  very  far  from 
being  the  whole  fact.  In  London  there  is  a  large  class  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  form  a  localized  and  centralized 
body,  and  whose  assemblages  are  haunts  of  intelligence, 
refinement,  and  good  taste.  In  a  certain  sense  these  are 
"mixed,"  but  all  noteworthy  gatherings  must  be  that,  and 
the  "smart"  and  "swagger"  sets  of  every  great  European 
city  are  nowadays  but  a  small,  even  a  contemptible  factor  in 
its  festivities. 

Not  long  ago  the  present  writer  inquired  of  a  well-known 
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Englishman  whether  people  of  literary  and  artistic  note 
were  not  always  bidden  to  large  and  important  London  re- 
ceptions. ^^In  nearly  all  cases,  yes,"  he  replied.  ^^It  has 
been  the  aim  of  my  sister  to  invite,  on  such  occasions, 
authora,  artists,  and  actors  of  talent  and  distinction.  They 
come,  and  are  welcomed  when  they  come."  He  did  not 
mention  the  name  of  his  sister,  knowing,  doubtless,  that  I 
knew  it.  She  was  an  English  duchess,  magnificently  housed 
in  London,  a  beauty,  and  a  star  of  fiishion. 

But  our  New  York  brummagem  "  duchesses  "  of  yesterday 
are  less  liberal  in  their  condescensions.  An  attractive  New 
York  woman  once  said  to  me :  "I  told  a  man  the  other  day  that 
I  was  tired  of  meeting  him  incessantly  at  dinner,  and  that 
we  met  each  other  so  often  in  this  way  as  to  make  conversa- 
tion a  bore."  Could  any  remark  have  more  pungently 
expressed  the  unhappy  narrowness  of  New  York  reunions? 
How  many  times  has  the  dainty  Mr.  Amsterdam  or  Mrs. 
Manhattan  ever  met  men  and  women  of  literary  or  artistic 
gifts  at  a  fashionable  dinner  in  Fifth  or  Madison  Avenue? 
How  many  times  has  he  or  she  met  any  such  person  at  a 
** patriarchs'  ball"  or  an  "assembly?"  Has  he  or  she  ever 
met  an  actor  of  note  anywhere^  except  in  two  or  three  excep- 
tional instances?  True,  men  and  women  of  intellectual 
fame  shrink  from  contact  with  our  noble  Four  Hundred. 
But  that  they  should  so  shrink  is  in  itself  a  scoix'hing  com- 
ment. They  encounter  {witronage  at  such  places,  and  get- 
ting patronage  from  one's  inferiors  can  never  be  a  pleasant 
mode  of  passing  one's  time.  That  delicate  homage  which 
is  the  due  of  mental  merit  they  scarcely  ever  receive.  Now 
and  then  you  hear  of  a  portmit-painter,  who  has  made  him- 
self the  mg^  of  the  town,  being  asked  to  dine  and  to  sup. 
But  he  is  seldom  really  held  to  be  des  notrem^  as  the  haughty 
elect  ones  would  phrase  it,  and  his  popularity,  bised  upon 
insolent  patronage,  often  quickly  crumbles.  Tiio  solid 
devotion  is  all  saved  for  the  solid  millionnaircs.  Fi-ederick 
the  Great,  if  I  recall  rightly,  said  that  an  army  wius  like 
a  snake,  and  moved  on  its  stomach.  Of  New  York  society 
this  might  also  be  asserted,  though  with  a  meaning  much 
more  luxurious.  To  be  a  great  leader  is  to  1x5  a  gi*eat 
feeder.  You  must  dispense  terrapin,  <and  canvaij-bick  ducks, 
and  rare  brands  of  champagne,  in  lordly  dining-halls,  or  your 
place  is  certain  to  be  secondary.     You  may,  if  a  man,  have 
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the  manners  of  a  Chesterfield  and  the  wit  of  a  Balzac ;  you 
may,  if  a  woman,  be  beautiful  as  Mary  Stuart  and  brilliant 
as  DeStael,  and  yet,  powerless  to  "entertain,"  you  can  fill 
no  lofty  pedestal.  "  Position"  in  New  York  means  a  corpu- 
lent puree  whose  strings  work  as  flexibly  as  the  doreal 
muscles  of  a  professional  toady.  And  this  kind  of  toady 
has  an  exquisite  flair  for  your  greatness  and  dignity  the 
moment  he.  becomes  quite  sure  of  your  pecuniary  willing- 
ness to  back  both.  New  York  is  at  present  the  paradise  of 
parvenus,  and  these  occasionally  commit  grotesque  mistakes 
in  the  distribution  of  civilities.  Because  you  chose  to 
"stay  in  "  for  a  season  or  two,  they  will  take  for  granted, 
if  suddenly  brought  in  contact  with  you,  that  you  have 
never  "been  out"  and  could  not  go  if  you  tried.  Of 
course,  to  feel  hurt  by  such  cheap  hauteur  proves  that  you 
are  in  a  manner  worthy  of  it;  but  even  though  you  are  not 
in  the  least  hurt,  you  cannot  refrain  from  a  thrill  of  annoy- 
ance that  a  country  which  has  boasted  in  so  loud-mouthed 
a  way  to  Europe  of  having  begun  its  national  life  by  a 
wholesome  scorn  of  all  class  distinction,  should  contain  citi- 
zens cursed  by  a  spirit  of  such  tawdry  pride.  At  least  the 
aristocracies  of  other  lands,  vicious  and  reprehensible  as  they 
have  always  been,  are  yet  an  evil  witli  a  certain  malign 
consistency  for  their  support.  Like  those  monarchies  of 
which  they  have  formed  a  piteous  adjunct,  they  have  always 
been  the  outgrowths  of  a  i)erfectly  natural  ignorance. 
Though  distinct  clogs  to  civilization,  their  existence  re- 
mains pathetically  legitimate.  Nuisances,  they  are  still 
nuisances  with  a  hereditary  hold  on  history.  Tlieir  chief 
modem  claim  for  continuance  is  the  fact  that  they  were  once 
authorized  by  that  very  "divine  right"  which  is  now  the 
scorn  and  jest  of  philosophy,  and  that  the  communities  which 
they  still  infest  are  yet  unprepared  for  the  shock  of  their 
extirpation.  It  is  clear  that  they  will  one  day  be  sloughed 
oflF  like  a  mass  of  dead  animal  tissue,  even  if  they  are  not 
amputated  like  a  living  limb  that  has  grown  hopelessly 
diseased.  They  are  as  surely  doomed  by  the  slow  threat  of 
evolution  as  is  the  failure  to  establish  trial  by  jury  in  Russia. 
They  are  tolerated  by  progress  for  the  simple  reason  that 
progress  is  not  yet  ready  to  destroy  them.  Hence  are  all 
imitations  of  their  permitted  and  perpetuated  folly  in  wo- 
fuUy  bad  taste.     They  are  more ;  they  are  an  insult,  when 
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practised  in  such  a  land  as  ours,   to  republican  energies, 
motives,  and  ideals.     Heaven  knows,  we  are  a  country  with 
Sony  enough  substantiality  behind  her  vaunts.      We  call 
ourselves  freemen,  and  our  mines  and  factories  are  swarm- 
ing with  haggard  slaves.     We  declare  that  to  be  President 
of  the  United  States  is  the  most  honorable  office  a  man  can 
hold,  and  our  elected  candidates  (except  when  they  have  the 
splendid  self-abnegating  courage  of  a  Cleveland ! )  wade  to 
Washington  through  a  perfect  bog  of  venal  promises.     We 
prate  of  our  democratic  institutions,  and  forget  that  free 
trade  is  one  of  the  first  proofs  of  a  free  people,  and  that  pro- 
tected industries  are  the  feudalism  of  manufacture.      We 
sneer  at  the  corruption  of  a  Jeffreys  or  a  Marlborough  in  the 
past,  and  concede  that  bribery  riots  in  our  capital,   and  that 
the   infernal   political  grist-mill  in  New  York  has   to-day 
almost  as  much  nefarious  grinding  to  get  through  with  an- 
nually  as  it  had  when  Tweed  and  Sweeny  stood  the  boss 
millers   that  fed   its   voracious  maw.      And  after  all,   the 
abominations  of  New  York's  politics  are  only  a  few  degrees 
more  repellent  than  the  cruelties  and  pusillanimities  of  her 
self-styled  patrician  horde.     The  highest  duty  of  rich  people 
is  to  be  charitable ;  in  New  York  the  rich  people  make  for 
themselves  two  highest  duties,  to  be  fashionable  and  to  l)e 
richer — if  they  can.     Charity  of   a  ceitnin  sort  does  exist 
among  them,,  and  it  would  be  unfair  to  say  that  it  is  all  of 
the  pompous  public  sort.     Much  of  it,   indeed,    is  private, 
and  when  incomes,  as  in  a  few  individual  cases,  reach  enor- 
mous figures,  the  unpretentious  donations  are  of  no  slight 
weight.     But  charity  is  a  virtue  that  counts   for  nothing 
unless  meekness,  philanthropy,  altruism,  is  eacli  its  acolyte. 
How  can  we  expect  that  Ixjings    who  busy  themselves  with 
affairs  of  such  poignant   impoi-tance  as  whether  they  shall 
give  Jones  a  full  nod  or  Brown  a  qiiarter  of  a  nod  when  they 
next  meet  him  ;  as   whether  the    Moneypennys   are    really 
quite  lancSs  enough  for  them  to  encounter  the  gi*eat  (lilt- 
edges  or  no,  at  a  prospective  dinner-party  ;    as  whetlier  tlie 
latest  Parisian   tidings  about  bonnets  are   really  authentic 
or  the  contrary  ;    as   whether  Ilis  Royal    Highness  htis  or 
has  not  actually  appeared  at  one  of  his  imperial  mamma's 
drawing-rooms  in  a  Newmarket  cutaway, —  how,  it  is  asked, 
can  we  expect  that  beings  of  this  bent  may  properly  heed 
those  ghastly  and  incessant  wants  which  are  forever  making 
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of  humanity  the  forlorn  tragi-comedy  it  is?  The  yawp  of 
socialism  is  excusably  despised  by  plutocracy.  Socialism 
is  not  merely  a  cry  of  pain ;  if  it  were  only  that  its  plaints 
might  have  proved  more  effectual.  It  is  a  cry  of  avarice,  of 
jealousy,  and  very  often  of  extreme  laziness  as  well.  Every 
socialistic  theory  that  we  have  yet  heard  of  is  self-damning. 
Each  real  thinker,  whether  he  be  Crcesus  or  pauper,  com- 
prehends that  to  empower  the  executive  with  greater  respon- 
sibility than  it  already  possesses  would  mean  to  tempt 
national  ruin,  and  that  until  mankind  has  become  a  race  of 
angels  the  hideous  problem  of  human  suffering  can  never 
be  solved  by  vesting  private  property-rights  in  the  hands  of 
public  functionaries.  But  the  note  of  anguish  in  that 
voice  of  desperation  and  revolt  need  not,  for  all  this,  be 
confused  with  it«  madder  stiuins.  The  claim  of  poverty 
upon  riches  is  to-day  a  tremendously  ethical  one.  Help  — 
and  help  wise,  earnest,  persistent —  is  the  inflexible  moral 
tax  levied  by  life  iteelf  on  all  who  have  an  overplus  of 
wealth  wherewith  to  relieve  deserving  misery.  The  occa- 
sional careless  signing  of  a  cheque,  or  even  a  visit  now  and 
then  among  the  filthy  slums  of  Bayard  and  Hester  Streets, 
cannot  cancel  these  mighty  obligations.  And  there  are 
better  ways  of  schooling  the  soul  to  recognize  the  magnitude 
and  insistence  of  such  obligations  than  by  organizing  ultra- 
select  dancing-classes  at  Sherry's;  giving  "pink  luncheons" 
to  a  bevy  of  simpering  female  snobs;  uncorking  eight-dollar 
bottles  of  Clos  de  Vougeot  for  a  fastidious  dinner  company  of 
men-about-town ;  squandering  three  thousand  dollars  on  a 
Delmonico  ball,  or  purchasing  at  vjist  prices  the  gowns  and 
jewels  of  a  deposed  foreign  empress.  Yes,  there  are  better 
ways.  And  for  people  who  are  solely  pleasure-seekers  to 
cjill  themselves  Christian  is,  from  their  own  pointe  of  view, 
blasphemy  unspeakable ;  since  wlmtever  we  agnostics  may 
say  and  believe  about  the  alleged  "divinity"  of  Clu'ist, 
they  hold  that  the  (jalilefin  was  the  son  of  God,  and  that  in 
such  miniculous  character  he  spoke  when  saying:  "Leave 
all  and  follow  me." 

The  American  snob  is  a  type  at  once  the  most  anomalous 
and  the  most  vulgar.     Why  he  is  anomalous  need  not  be 
explained,  but  the  essence  of  his  vulgarity  lies  in  his  entire 
absence  of  a  sanctioning  background.     It  is  not,  when  all. 
is  said,  so  strange  a  matter  that  anyone  reared  in  an  atmos- 
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phere  of  historic  ceremonial  and  iirecedent  should  betray  an 
inherent  leaning  toward  shams  and  vanities.  But  if  there 
is  anything  that  we  Americans,  as  a  i-ace,  are  forever  volubly 
extolling,  it  is  oui*  immunity  from  all  such  drawbacks.  And 
yet  I  will  venture  to  state  that  in  every  large  city  of  our 
land  snobbery  and  plutocracy  reign  as  twin  evils,  while  in 
everj^  small  town,  from  Salem  to  some  Pacific-slope  settle- 
ment, the  beginnings  of  the  same  social  curse  are  manifest. 
Of  course  New  York  towers  in  Ixid  eminence  over  the  entire 
country.  Abroad  they  are  finding  out  tlie  absurd  shallow- 
ness of  our  professions.  Nearly  seven  years  ago  an  able 
literary  man  said  to  me  in  London:  "I  am  wearied,  here, 
by  the  necessity  of  continual  aristocratic  pitronage.  Hsjk*- 
cially  true  is  this,"  he  added,  "'regarding  all  new  dramatic 
productions.  Lord  This  and  Lady  Tliat  ai-e  more  thought 
of  as  potentially  occupying  stiills  or  l)oxes  at  a  fii-st  perform- 
ance than  is  the  presence  of  the  mostsai)ient  judges."  And 
then  again,  after  a  slight  pause,  lie  proceeded :  *'  But  I  hear  it  is 
very  much  the  same  thing  with  you.  I  have  often  longed 
to  go  to  America,  just  for  the  sake  of  that  social  emancipa- 
tion which  it  has  seemed  to  promise.  But  they  tell  me  that 
in  your  big  cities  a  good  deal  of  the  same  humbug  prevails." 
I  assured  him  that  he  Wixs  fatally  right;  but  I  did  not  pro- 
ceed to  say,  as  I  might  have  done,  that  our  "aristocracy" 
rarely  patronizes  fii"st  nights  at  llieatres,  holding  most  ladies 
and  gentlemen  connected  with  the  stage  in  a  i)Osition  some- 
where between  their  scullions  and  their  head  footmen. 

London  laughs  and  sneci's  at  New  York  wlien  she  tliinks 
of  her  at  all,  which  is,  on  the  whole,  not  very  ofU^n.  If 
London  esteemed  New  York  of  greater  importance  than  she 
does  esteem  her,  the  derisive  laughter  might  be  keener  an<l 
hence  more  salut^iry.  Imagine  America  sepanited  by  only 
a  narrow  channel  from  Europe,  and  imagine  her  to  contain 
in  her  chief  meti-opolis,  a.s  she  does  at  present,  the  amazing 
contradictions  and  refutations  of  the  democratic  idea  which 
are  to  be  noted  now.  What  food  for  Englisli,  French,  and 
German  sarcasm  would  our  pigmy  Four  lIundixMl  then 
become!  In  those  remote  realms  they  have  already  shrank 
aghast  at  the  licentious  tyrannies  of  our  newspapei*s.  Eng- 
land has  freedom  of  the  press,  but  she  also  hius  a  law  of  lilKil 
which  is  not  a  cipher.  Our  law  of  libel  is  so  horribly 
effete  that  the  purest  woman  on  our  continent  may  to-mor- 
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row  be  vilely  slandered,  and  yet  obtain  no  adequate  form 
of  redress.  This  is  what  our  extolled  "liberty"  has 
brought  us  —  a  despotism  in  its  way  as  frightful  as  anything 
that  Russia  or  the  Orient  can  pamllel.  Is  it  remarkable 
that  such  relatively  minor  abuses  as  those  of  plutocracy 
and  snobbery  should  torment  us  here  in  New  York  when 
bullets  of  journalistic  scandal  are  whizzing  about  our  ears 
every  day  of  our  lives,  and  those  who  get  wounds  have  no 
healing  remedy  within  their  possible  reach?  Some  one  of 
our  clever  novelists  might  take  a  hint  for  the  plot  of  a  future 
tale  from  this  melancholy  state  of  things.  He  might  write 
a  kind  of  new  Monte  Cristo,  and  make  his  hero,  riddled  and 
stung  by  assaults  of  our  unbridled  press,  find  but  a  single 
means  of  vengeance.  That  means  would  be  the  starting  of 
a  great  newspaper  on  his  own  account,  and  the  triumphant 
cannonading  of  his  foes  thnmgh  its  columns.  More  influ- 
ential New  York  editors  would  doubtless  already  have  forced 
their  way  within  the  holy  bounds  of  patrician  circles,  were 
it  not  that  in  the  first  place  editors  are  somewhat  hard- 
worked  persons,  and  that  in  the  second  place  they  are 
usuallv  men  of  brains. 

Marriage,  among  the  New  York  snobs  and  plutocrats, 
ordinarily  treats  human  afifection  as  though  it  were  a 
trifling  optic  malady  to  be  cured  by  a  few  drops  of 
corrective  lotion.  Daughters  are  trained  by  their  moth- 
ers to  leave  no  efforts  untried,  short  of  those  absolutely 
immoral,  in  winning  wealthy  husbands.  Usually  the  daugh- 
ters are  tractable  enough.  Rebellion  is  rare  with  them; 
why  should  it  not  be?  Almost  from  infancy  (unless  when 
their  parents  have  made  fortunes  with  prodigious  quickness) 
they  are  taught  that  matrimony  is  a  mere  hard  bargain,  to 
be  driven  shrewdly  and  in  a  spirit  of  the  coolest  mercantile 
craft.  Sometimes  they  do  really  rebel,  however,  mastered 
by  pure  nature,  in  one  of  those  tiresome  moods  where  she 
shows  the  insolence  of  defying  bloodless  convention.  Yet 
nearly  always  capitulation  follows.  And  then  what  follows 
later  on?  Perhaps  heart-broken  resignation,  perhaps  masked 
adultery,  perhaps  the  degradation  of  public  divorce.  But 
usually  it  is  no  worse  tlmn  a  silent  disgusted  slavery,  for 
the  American  woman  is  notoriously  cold  in  all  sense  of 
passion,  and  when  reared  to  respect  "society"  she  is  a  snob 
to  the  core.     Some  commentators  aver  that  it  is  the  climate 
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which  makes  her  so  pulseless  and  prudent.     This  is  possible. 
But  one  deeply  familiar  with  the  glacial  theories  of  the 
fashionable  New  York  mother  might  find  an  explanation   no 
less  frigid  than  comprehensive  for  all  her  traite  of  acqui- 
escence  and   decorum.       How   many  of   these    fashionable 
mothers  ask  more  than  a  single  question  of  the  bridegrooms 
they  desire   for  their  daughters?      That  one   question   is 
simply:    **What  amount  of  money  do  you  control?"  But 
constantly  this  kind  of  interrogation  is  needless.     A  male 
^match"  and  ^^ catch"  finds  that  his  income  is  known  to 
the  last  dollar  long  before  he  has  been  graduated  from  the 
senior  class  at  Columbia  or  Harvard.     Society,  like  a  genial 
feminine   Briarsaus,    opens   to   him   its    myriad    rosy   and 
dimpled  arms.     He  has  only  to  let  a  certain  selected  pair 
of  these  clutch  him  tight,  if  he  is  rich  enough  to  make  his 
personality  a  luring  prize.     Often  his  morals  are  unsavory, 
but  these  prove  no  impediment.     The  great  point  with  plu- 
tocracy and  snobbery  is  to  perpetuate  themselves  —  to  go  on 
producing  scions  who  will  uphold  for  them  future  generations 
of  selfishness  and  arrogance.     One  sees   the  same   sort  of 
procreative  tendency  in  certain  of  our  hardiest  and  coarsest 
weeds.    Sometimes  a  gardener  comes  along,  with  hoe,  spade, 
and  a  strong  uprooting  animus.     In  human  life  that  kind  of 
gardener  goes  by  the  ugly  name  of  Revolution.     But  we 
are  dealing  with  neither  parables  nor  allegories.     Those  are 
for  the   modish   clergymen   of    the   select    and    exclusive 
churches,  and  are  administered  in  the  form  of  dainty  little 
religious    pills   which   these   gentlemen  have   great  art    in 
knowing  how  to  palatably  sugai'. 


"SHOULD  THE  NATION  OWN  THE 

RAILWAYS?" 
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PART  I. —  Objections  to  National  Ownership 

Considered. 

When  the  paper  published  in  the  February  Arena, 
entitled  "The  Farmer,  the  Investor,  and  the  Railway," 
was  written,  the  writer  was  not  ready  to  accept  national 
ownership  as  a  solution  of  the  railway  problem;  but  the 
occurrences  attending  the  flurries  of  last  autumn  in  the 
money  markets,  when  half  a  dozen  men,  in  order  to  obtain 
control  of  certain  railways,  entered  into  a  conspiracy  tliat 
came  near  wrecking  the  entire  industrial  and  commercial 
interests  of  the  country,  having  shed  a  lurid  light  upon  the 
enormous  and  baleful  power  which  the  corporate  control  of 
the  railways  places  in  the  hands  of  what  Theodore  Roosevelt 
aptly  tenned  "the  dangerous  wealthy  classes,"  has  had  the 
effect  of  converting  to  the  advocacy  of  national  ownership 
not  only  the  writer  but  vast  numbers  of  conservative  people 
of  the  central,  western,  and  southern  States  to  whom  the 
question  now  assumes  this  f onn :  "  Which  is  to  be  preferred : 
a  master  in  the  shape  of  a  political  party  that  it  is  possible 
to  dislodge  by  the  use  of  the  ballot,  or  one  in  the  shape  of 
ten  or  twenty  Goulds,  Vanderbilts,  Huntingtons,  Rocke- 
fellers, Sages,  Dillons,  and  Brices  who  never  die  and  whom 
it  will  be  impossible  to  dislodge  by  the  use  of  th^  ballot?  '* 
The  particular  Gould  or  Vanderbilt  may  die,  as  did  that 
Vanderbilt  to  whom  was  ascribed  the  aphorism  "The  public 
l)e  damned,"  but  the  spirit  and  power  of  the  Goulds  and 
Vanderbilts  never  dies. 

objections  to  national  ownership. 

The  objections  to  national  ownership  are  many;  that 
most  frequently  advanced  and  havingktlye  most  force  being 
the  possibility  tliat,  by  reason  of  its  control  of  a  vastly 
increased  number  of  civil  servants,  the  party  in  possession 

va 
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of  the  federal  administration  at  the  time  such  ownei-ship  was 
assumed  would  be  able  to  perpetuate  its  power  indefinitely. 
As  there  are  more  than  700,000  people  employed  by  the 
luilwajrs,  this  objection  would  seem  to  be  well  ttiken;  and  it 
indicates  serious  and  far-reaching  results  unless  some  way 
can  be  devised  to  neutralize  the  political  power  of  such  a 
vast  addition  to  the  official  anny. 

In  the  military  service  we  have  a  ])ody  of  men  that  exeits 
little  or  no  political  })ower,  as  tlie  moment  a  citizen  enttJi-s 
the  army  he  diveste  himself  of  political  functions;  and  it  is 
not  hazardous  to  say  that  700,000  capable  and  efficient  men 
can  be  found  who,  for  the  sake  of  employment,  to  l)e  con- 
tinued so  long  as  they  are  capable  and  well-lxOiaved,  will 
forego  the  right  to  tiike  pait  in  political  aflfaii's.  If  a  suffi- 
cient numlxjr  of  sucli  men  can  l)e  found,  iliis  objection 
would,  by  proper  legislation,  1k^  divested  of  all  it«  force. 
At  all  events  no  trouble  from  su(jh  a  source  has  l)een  exi)eri- 
enced  since  Austi-alian  railways  were  placed  under  control 
of  non-j^artisan  commissions,  such  a  commission,  having  had 
charge  of  the  Victorian  railways  since  February,  1884,  or  a 
little  more  than  one  term,  they  being  appointed  for  seven 
years  iiLstead  of  for  life,  its  stat^cnl  by  Mr.  W.  M.  /yjworth 
in  his  argument  against  government  control. 

Tlie  second  objection  is  that  thcn-e  would  l)e  constant 
political  pressure  to  make  places  for  the  strik(M"s  of  the  i)aily 
in  power,  thus  adding  a  vjust  numl)t»r  of  ascless  men  to  the 
force,  and  rendering  it  progressively  more  diilicult  to  effect 
a  eliange  in  the  political  complexion  of  the  administration. 

Tliat  this  objection  hius  much  less  force  than  is  claimed  is 
clear  from  the  conduct  of  the  postal  department  whi(;h  is, 
unquestionably,  a  political  adjunct  of  the  administration;  yet 
but  few  useless  men  are  employed,  while  its  conduct  of  the 
mail  service  is  a  model  of  eflicicncy  after  which  the  coipo- 
nite  managed  railways  might  well  pattern.  Moreovtn-,  if 
the  railways  are  put  imdcr  non-partisan  control,  this  objec- 
tion will  lase  nearly  if  not  quite  all  its  force. 

A  third  objection  is  that  the  service  would  be  less  effi- 
cient and  cast  more  than  with  continued  corporate  ownei'shi  p. 

This  appears  to  \ye  bare  jusseition,  as  fiom  the  very  nature 
of  the  case  there  can  be  no  datii  outside  that  furnished  by 
the  government-owned  milways  of  the  British  colonies,  and 
such  data  negatives  these  assertions;  and  the  advocates  of 
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national  ownership  are  justified  in  asserting  that  such 
ownership  would  materially  lessen  the  cost,  as  any  expert 
can  readily  point  out  many  ways  in  which  the  enormous 
costs  of  corporate  management  would  be  lessened.  With 
those  familiar  with  present  methods,  and  not  interested  in 
their  perpetuation,  this  objection  has  no  force  whatever. 

The  fourtli  objection  is  that  with  constant  political  pres- 
sure unnecessary  lines  would  be  built  for  political  ends. 

This  is  also  bare  assertion,  although  it  is  not  impossible 
that  such  results  would  follow ;  yet  such  has  not  been  the  case 
in  the  British  colonies  where  the  governments  have  had  control 
of  construction.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  notorious  that 
under  corporate  ownership,  and  solely  to  reap  the  profits  to 
be  made  out  of  construction,  the  United  States  have  been 
burthened  with  useless  parallel  roads,  and  such  corporations 
as  the  Santa  Fe  have  paralleled  their  own  lines  for  such 
profits.  It  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  when  the  nation  owns 
the  railways  there  will  be  no  nickel-plating,  nor  will  such 
an  unnecessary  expenditure  be  made  as  wiis  involved  in  the 
construction  of  the  "West  Shore";  nor  will  the  feat  of 
Gould  and  the  Santa  Fe  be  rei>eated  of  each  building  two 
hundred  and  forty  miles,  side  by  side,  for  construction 
profits,  much  of  which  is  located  in  the  arid  portion  of  Kan- 
sas where  there  is  never  likely  to  be  traffic  for  even  one 
railway.  Much  of  the  republic  is  covered  with  closely 
parallel  lines  which  would  never  have  been  built  under 
national  ownership,  and  this  process  will  continue  as  long  as 
the  manipulators  can  make  vast  sums  out  of  construction. 

A  fifth  objection  is  that  with  the  amount  of  red-tape  that 
will  be  in  use,  it  will  be  impossible  to  secure  the  building 
of  needed  lines. 

While  such  objection  is  inconsistent  with  the  fourth  it 
may  have  some  force ;  but  as  the  greater  part  of  the  country 
is  already  provided  with  all  the  railways  that  will  be 
needed  for  a  generation,  it  is  not  a  very  serious  objection 
even  if  it  is  as  difficult  as  asserted  to  procure  the  building 
of  new  lines.  It  is  not  probable,  however,  that  the  govern- 
ment would  refuse  to  build  any  line  that  would  clearly 
subserve  public  convenience,  the  conduct  of  the  postal 
service  negativing  such  a  supposition ;  and  for  paity  pur- 
poses the  administration  would  certainly  favor  the  construc- 
tion of  such  lines  as  were  clearly  needed,  and  it  is  high  time 
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that  only  such  should  be  built;  and  what  instrumentality  so 
fit  to  determine  this  as  a  non-partisan  commission  acting  as 
the  agent  of  the  whole  people  ? 

The  sii^th  objection  is  that  lines  built  by  the  government 
would  cost  much  more  than  if  built  by  coqwnitions. 

Possibly  this  would  be  true,  but  they  would  be  much 
better  built  and  cost  far  less  for  maintenance  and  "better- 
ments," and  would  represent  no  moi*e  than  actual  cost;  and 
such  lines  as  the  Kansas  Midland,  costing  but  Jll 0,200  per 
mile,  would  not,  as  now,  be  capitiilized  at  $53,024 |xjr mile; 
nor  would  the  President  of  the  Union  Pacific  (as  does  Sid- 
ney Dillon,  in  the  North  American  Revieto  for  April,)  say 
that  *^A  citizen,  simply  as  a  citizen,  commits  an  imperti- 
nence when  he  questions  the  right  of  a  corponition  to 
capitalize  its  properties  at  any  sum  whatever, "  as  then  there 
would  be  no  Sidney  Dillons  who  would  be  presidents  of 
corporations,  pretending  to  own  railways  built  wholly  from 
government  moneys  and  lands,  and  who  have  never  invested 
a  dollar  in  the  construction  of  a  propeity  which  they  have 
now  capitalized  at  the  modest  sum  of  $106,000  per  mile. 
After  such  an  achievement,  in  making  much  out  of  nothing, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  Mr.  Dillon  is  a  multi-millionnaire  and 
thinks  it  an  impertinence  when  a  citizen  asks  how  he  has 
dischai-ged  his  trust  in  relation  to  a  railway  built  wholly 
with  public  funds,  no  part  of  which  Mr.  Dillon  and  his  asso- 
ciates seem  in  haste  to  pay  Ixick ;  their  indebtedness  to  the 
government,  with  many  yeai-s  of  unpaid  interest,  amounting 
to  more  than  $50,000,000,  which  is  more  than  the  cash  cost 
of  the  railway  upon  which  these  men  have  Ixjen  so  sharp  as 
to  induce  the  government,  after  furnishing  all  the  money 
expended  in  its  construction,  to  accept  a  second  mortgage, 
and  now  ask  the  same  accommodating  government  to  reduce 
the  rate  of  interest  —  which  they  make  no  pretence  of  pay- 
ing—  to  a  nominal  figure,  and  to  wait  another  hundred  yeai-s 
for  both  principal  and  interest.  To  make  sure  that  the 
goyemment's  second  mortgage  shall  be  no  more  valuable 
than  second  mortgages  usually  are,  and  to  make  it  more  com- 
fortable for  the  manipulatoi-s,  Messrs.  Gould  and  Dillon  now 
propose  to  put  a  blanket  fii'st  mortgage  of  $^250,000,000  on 
this  property,  built  wholly  from  funds  derived  from  the  sale  of 
government  lands  and  bonds,  and  to  pay  the  interest  on 
which   bonds   the  people  are   yearly  taxed,  although   Mr. 
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Dillon  and  his  associates  contracted  to  pay  such  interest. 
In  his  conception  of  the  relations  of  railway  corporations  to 
the  public,  Mr.  Dillon  is  clearly  not  in  accord  with  the 
higher  tribunals  which  hold,  in  substance,  that  railways  are 
public  rather  than  private  property,  and  that  the  share- 
holders are  entitled  to  hut  a  reasonable  coinpensation  for  the 
capital  actually  expended  in  construction  and  a  limited  control 
of  the  property;  and  in  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to 
quote  briefly  from  decisions  of  tlie  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  which,  in  the  case  of  Wabash  Railway  r«.  Illinois, 
uses  this  language:  "The  highways  in  a  State  are  the 
highways  of  the  State.  The  higliways  are  not  of  private 
but  of  public  institution  and  regulation.  In  modern  times, 
it  is  true,  government  is  in  the  habit,  in  some  countries, 
of  letting  out  the  construction  of  impoitant  highways,  » 
requiring  a  large  expendituie  of  capital,  to  agents,  generally 
corporate  bodies  created  for  the  puri)ose,  and  giving  them 
the  right  of  taxing  those  who  tmvel  or  transport  goods 
thereon  as  a  means  of  obtaining  compensation  for  their 
outlay;  but  a  superintending  power  over  the  highways,  and 
the  charges  imposed  upon  the  public  for  their  use,  always 
remains  in  the  government."  Again,  in  Olcott  vs,  the  Su- 
pervisors, it  is  held  that:  "Whether  the  use  of  a  railway  is 
a  public  or  private  one  depends  in  no  measure  upon  the 
question  who  coiLStructed  it  or  who  owns  it.  It  has  never 
l)een  considered  of  any  importance  that  the  road  wjis  built 
by  the  agency  of  a  private  corpoi-ation.  No  matter  who  is 
the  agent,  the  function  perfonned  is  that  of  the  Stiite." 

Mr.  Justice  Bradley  says:  "When  a  railroad  is  chartered 
it  is  for  the  puipose  of  perfoiTning  a  duty  which  belongs  to 
tlie  Stiite  itself.  .  .  .  It  is  the  duty  and  prerogative  of  the 
State  to  provide  means  of  intercommunication  between  one 
part  of  its  territory  and  another." 

If,  as  appears,  such  is  the  duty  of  the  State  (nation) 
why  should  not  the  State  resume  the  discharge  of  this  duty 
when  the  coipomte  agents  to  which  it  luis  delegated  it  -are 
found  to  hQ  using  the  delegated  i)Ower  for  the  puipose  of 
oppressing  and  plundering  a  public  which  it  is  the  duty 
of  tlie  government  to  protect? 

The  abilities  of  the  man  who  cannot  become  a  multi- 
millionnaire  with  the  free  use,  for  twenty-iive  years,  of 
1^3,000,000  of  government  funds,  must  be  of  a  very  low 
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order,  and  it  is  no  wonder,  that  after  having  for  so  many 
years  had  the  use  of  such  a  sum  without  payment  of  interest, 
Mr.  Dillon  and  his  associates  are  very  wealthy,  and,  like 
others  who  are  retaining  what  does  not  belong  to  them,  think 
it  an  impertinence  when  the  owner  inquires  what  use  they 
are  making  of  property  to  which  they  have  no  right.  Had 
Uie  nation  built  the  Union  Pacific  there  would  have  been  no 
'^Credit-Mobilier"  and  its  unsavory  scandal,  and  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  the  road  would  not  now  1x3  made  to  represent  an 
expenditure  of  $106,000  per  mile,  and  that  Mr.  Dillon  and 
some  others  would  not  have  so  much  money  as  to  warrant 
them  in  putting  on  such  insufferable  airs.  When  it  is 
remembered  what  use  Oakes  Ames  and  the  Union  Pacific 
crew  made  of  issues  of  stock,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that 
the  president  of  the  Union  Pacific  should  think  it  an  imper- 
tinence for  a  citizen  to  question  the  amount  of  capitalization 
or  the  use  to  which  a  pai-t  of  such  issues  have  been  put, 
some  of  which  are  within  the  knowledge  of  the  writer,  so  far 
as  relates  to  issues  of  that  pait  of  the  Union  Pacific  lying 
in  Kansiis  and  built  by  Samuel  Hallett,  who  told  the  writer 
that  he  gave  a  member  of  the  then  federal  cabinet  several  thou- 
sand shares  of  the  capitiil  stock  of  the  "Union  Pacific  Rail- 
wav.  Eastern  Division,"  —  now  the  Kansas  Divisicm  of  the 
Union  Pacific  —  to  secure  the  accepUuice  of  sections  of  the 
road  which  were  not  built  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  act  of  Congress,  wliicli  provided  that  a  given 
amount  of  govermnent  bonds  per  mile  should  l)c  delivered 
to  the  railway  company  when  certain  officials  should  accept 
the  road;  and  it  was  a  quarrel  with  the  chief  engineer  of  the 
road  in  relation  to  a  letter  written  by  such  engineer  to 
Pi-esident  Lincoln,  informing  him  of  the  defective  construc- 
tion of  this  road,  that  caused  Samuel  Hallett  to  be  shot 
down  in  the  streets  of  Wyandotte,  Kansius,  by  engineer 
Talcott.  It  is  within  the  knowledge  of  the  writer  that  the 
niemlxjr  of  the  cabinet  to  whom  Mr.  Hallett  said  he  gave 
several  thousand  shares  of  stock,  held  an  amount  of  Union 
Pacific  shares  years  afterwards,  and  that  many  yeare  after  he 
left  the  cabinet  he  continued  to  draw  a  large  salary  from  the 
Union  Pacific  Company.  Mr.  Hallett  also  told  the  writer 
what  were  the  arguments  applied  to  congressmen  to  induce 
them  to  change  the  government  lien  from  a  fii'st  to  a  second 
mortgage  of  the  Pacific  Railway  lines,  and  what  was  his 
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contribution  in  dollars  to  the  fund  used  to  enable  congress- 
men to  see  the  force  of  the  arguments.  When  issues  of 
railway  shares  are  used  for  corixipt  purposes  it  is  certainly 
an  impertinence  for  a  citizen  to  make  inquiries  or  offer  any 
remarks  in  relation  thereto. 

The  seventh  objection  to  State  owned  railways  is  that  they 
are  incapable  of  as  progressive  improvement  as  are  corporate 
owned  ones,  and  will  not  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  the 
nation  in  other  respects ;  and  in  his  Forum  article  Mr.  Acworth 
lays  great  stress  upon  this  i)hase  of  the  question,  and  argues 
that  as  a  result  the  service  would  be  far  less  satisfactory. 

There  may  be  force  in  this  objection,  but  the  evidence 
points  to  an  opposite  conclusion.  When  the  nation  owns 
the  railways,  ti-ains  will  run  into  union  depots,  the  equip- 
ment will  Ixjcome  uniform  and  of  the  best  character,  and  so 
sufficient  that  the  traffic  of  no  part  of  the  country  would 
have  to  wait  while  the  worthless  locomotives  of  some  bank- 
rupt corporation  were  l)eing  patched  up,  nor  would  there  be 
the  present  difficulties  in  obfciining  freight  cars,  growing 
out  of  the  poveity  of  corporations  which  have  l)een  plun- 
dered by  the  manipulators,  and  improvements  would  not  be 
hindered  by  the  divei*se  ideas  of  the  managers  of  various 
lines  in  relation  to  the  adoption  of  devices  intended  to  ren- 
der life  more  secure  or  to  add  to  the  public  convenience. 
That  such  is  one  of  the  evils  of  corporate  management  is 
demonstrated  diuly,  and  is  shown  by  the  following  from  the 
Railway  Review  of  March  7,  1891 :  "'It  is  stated  that  a  bill 
will  Ije  introduced  in  the  Illinois  Legislature,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  railroad  and  warehouse  commissioners,  gov- 
erning the  placing  of  interlocking  plants  at  railway  grade 
crossings.  It  sometimes  happens  that  one  of  the  companies 
concerned  is  anxious  to  put  in  such  a  plant  and  the  other 
objects.  At  present  there  is  no  law  to  govern  the  matter, 
and  the  enterprising  company  is  forced  to  abide  the  time  of 
the  other. ''  Instead  of  national  ownership  being  a  hindrance 
to  improvement  and  enteii)rise,  the  results  in  Australia  prove 
the  contrary,  as  in  Victoria  the  government  railways  are 
already  provided  with  interlocking  plants  at  all  grade  cross- 
ings, and  one  line  does  not  have  to  wait  the  motion  of 
another,  but  all  are  governed  by  an  active  and  enlightened 
policy Avhich  adopts  all  beneficial  improvements,  appliances 
or  modes  of  administration  that  will  add  either  to  the  public 
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safety,  comfort,  or  convenience.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  had 
the  nation  been  operating  the  railway's,  there  would  have 
been  no  Fourth  Avenue  tunnel  horror ;  and  Chauncey  Depew 
and  associates  would  not  now  be  under  indictment,  as  the 
government  would  not  have  continued  the  use  of  the  death- 
dealing  stove  on  nearly  half  the  railways  in  the  countiy  in 
order  to  save  money  for  the  shareholders. 

Existing  evidence  all  negjitives  Mr.  Acworth's  postulate 
"that  State  railway  systems  are  incapable  of  vigorous  life." 

An  objection  to  national  ownei-ship,  which  the  writer  has 
not  seen  advanced,  is  that  States,  counties,  cities,  town- 
ships, and  school-districts  would  lose  some  $27,000,000  of 
revenue  derived  from  taxes  upon  railways. 

While  this  would  be  a  serious  loss  to  some  communities, 
there  would  be  compensating  advantages  for  the  public,  as 
the  cost  of  transportation  would  be  lessened  in  like  measure. 

Many  believe  stringent  laws,  enforced  by  commissions 
having  judicial  powera,  will  serve  the  desired  end,  and  the 
writer  was  long  hopeful  of  the  eflicacy  of  regulation  l)y  State 
and  national  commissions ;  but  close  observation  of  their 
endeavors  and  of  the  constant  efforts  —  too  often  successful 
—  of  the  corporations  to  place  their  tools  on  such  commis- 
sions, and  to  evade  all  laws  and  regulations,  have  convinced 
him  that  such  control  is  and  must  continue  to  1x3  ineffective, 
and  that  the  only  hope  of  just  and  inipai-tial  treatment  for 
railway  usera  is  to  exercise  tlie  "right  of  eminent  domain," 
condemn  the  railways,  and  pay  their  ownei"s  wliat  it  would 
cost  to  duplicate  them ;  and  in  this  connection  it  may  1x3  well 
to  stiite  what  valuations  some  of  the  corporations  place  upon 
their  properties. 

Some  yeara  since  the  "Santiv  ¥c  "  filed  in  the  counties  on 
its  line  a  statement  showing  that  at  the  then  price  of  labor 
and  materials  —  rails  were  double  the  present  price  —  that 
their  i-oad  could  be  duplicated  for  $0,085  per  mile,  and  the 
materials  being  much  worn  the  actual  ciish  value  of  the  road 
did  not  exceed  ^7,725  per  mile. 

In  1885  the  superintendent  of  the  St.  Louis  &  Iron  Moun- 
tain Railway,  before  the  Arkansas  State  board  of  tussessors, 
swore  that  he  could  duplicate  such  railway  for  $11,000  per 
mile,  and  yet  Mr.  Gould  has  managed  to  float  its  securities, 
notwithstanding  a  capitalization  of  five  times  that  amount. 

(  Concluded  next  month, ) 
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PART   II. 


BY   CAMILLE    FLAMMARION. 

The  human  soul  would  seem  to  be  a  spiritual  substance, 
endowed  with  psychical  force,  capable  of  acting  outside 
bodily  limits.  This  force,  like  all  others,  may  be  transmissi- 
ble into  the  form  of  electricity  or  heat^  or  may  be  capable  of 
bringing  into  activity  certain  latent  energies  while  it  yet 
remains  intimately  united  with  our  mental  being. 

We  propound  questions  to  the  Uible,  already  impressed 
with  our  nervous  impetus,  on  subjects  interesting  to  our- 
selves ;  and  then  we  ourselves  unconsciously  inspire  the 
responses.  The  table  speaks  to  us  in  our  own  language, 
giving  back  our  own  ideas, within  the  limits  of  our  own  knowl- 
edge, c(mversing  with  us  about  our  opinions  and  views,  as 
we  miglit  discuss  them  with  ourselves.  This  is  absolutely 
the  rellection  —  direct  or  remot<?,  pr(»cisc  or  vague  —  of  our 
own  feelings  and  thouglits.  All  my  efforts  to  establish  the 
identity  of  a  stranger  spirit,  unknown  to  the  persons  present, 
liave  failed. 

On  the  other  hand,  attentive  examination  of  different 
connnunications  leads  us  toward  a  conclusion  as  to  their 
origin.  Wlien  amidst  the  Marquis  de  Minillo's  revehitions, 
one  is  in  'Jie  full  swing  of  Roman  Catholic  diabolism  — 
demons,  spirits,  purgaU)ry,  miiticles,  pniyers, —  nothing  is 
lacking.  With  the  Count  de  Gasparin,  we  are  in  the  bosom 
of  Rational  Protestantism,  which  is  absolutely  the  opposite 
of  the  other.  Here  are  no  present  miracles,  no  devils,  but 
simply  a  physical  agency,  a  fluid  obedient  to  volition.  In 
the  experiences  of  Eugene  Nus's  circle,  we  find  the  language 
of  Fourier  discoursing  about  the  phalanstery,  about  racial  soli- 
darity, and  socialistic  religion.  Tlierein  are  found  earthly 
music    chanted    in   space, —  songs   of   Saturn    and   Jupiter 

*  Translated  by  (i.  II.  A.  Meyur  and  J.  Henry  Wi<;gin,  from  the  manuscript  of 
Camillo  Flammarion. 
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dictated  under  the  influence  of  Alyre  Bureau,  who  was  the 
musician  for  the  spiritualist  society  of  Allan-Kardec.  Here 
we  have  disembodied  spirits  of  all  ranks,  and  this  is  the 
apostolate  of  their  reincarnation. 

In  the  United  States,  on  the  contrary,  the  moving  tables 
declare  that  the  hypothesis  of  reincarnation  is  absurd  and 
misleading ;  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  none  of  the  persons 
present,  especially  the  ladies,  would  for  one  moment  admit 
the  possibility  of  being  some  day  reincarnated  beneath  the 
skin  of  a  negro.  A  brilliant  imagination,  like  that  of  Sardou, 
will  picture  to  us  Jupiter's  castles ;  a  musician  may  receive 
the  revelation  of  a  musical  composition,  more  or  less  charm- 
ing ;  an  astronomer  may  be  favored  with  astronomical  com- 
munications. Is  this  physical  auto-suggestion?  Not  abso- 
lutely, since  the  force  goes  outside  of  ourselves,  in  order  to 
act.  It  is  rather  mental  suggestion ;  yet  an  idea  cannot  be 
suggested  to  a  piece  of  wood.  This  is,  therefore,  the  direct 
action  of  the  mind.  I  cannot  find  a  better  name  for  it  than 
psjfehical  foreey  a  term,  as  already  stated,  which  I  have  used 
since  1865,  and  which  has  since  become  the  fashion. 

The  action  of  mind,  outside  the  body,  has  other  testimony, 
however.  Magnetism,  hypnotism,  suggestion,  telepathy 
prove  this  every  day.  It  cannot  be  disputed  that  here  also 
we  encounter  many  illusions. 

Some  ten  years  ago  a  learned  physician  at  Nice,  Doctor 
Barety,  the  author  of  "  La  Force  Neurique  Rayonnante  et  Cir- 
culante  "  (The  Radiation  and  Circulation  of  Nervous  Force) 
devoted  himself  to  ingenious  experiments  in  the  distant 
transmission  of  thought  as  observable  in  a  magnetized 
person.  In  these  experiments,  in  which  I  assisted,  it  seemed 
to  me  that  the  subject's  sense  of  hearing  amply  sufficed  to 
explain  the  results. 

Take  one  case.  The  subject  began  to  count  aloud,  while 
the  magnetizer  was  in  an  adjoining  room,  the  door  standing 
open  between  them.  At  a  certain  moment  the  doctor,  with  all 
his  energy,  projected  his  "  nervous  fluid  "  from  his  hands,  and 
the  magnetized  subject  forthwith  ceased  counting ;  yet  the 
doctor's  linen  cuffs  made  enough  noise  to  indicate  what  he 
commanded,  though  no  word  was  spoken.  During  the 
experiments  at  Salp^tridre  and  at  Ivry,  to  which  Doctor  Luys 
was  kind  enough  to  invite  me,  I  thought  I  observed  that  a 
previous  knowledge  of    the  sequence  of  the  experiments 
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furnished  a  wide  margin  for  the  exercise  of  the  personal 
faculties  of  the  young  women  upon  whom  the  experiments 
were  made.  These  suspicions,  however,  did  not  prevent 
certain  facts  in  regard  to  mental  suggestion  from  being 
absolutely  incontestable. 

Here  is  one  among  others :  — 

Doctor  Ochorowiez  was  attending  a  lady  troubled  with 
long-standing  hysterio-epilepsy,  aggravated  by  a  maniacal 
inclination  to  suicide.  Madame  M.  was  twenty-seven  years 
of  age,  and  had  a  vigorous  constitution.  She  appeared  to  be 
in  excellent  health.  Her  active  and  gay  temperament  was 
united  with  extreme  moral  sensibility.  Her  character  was 
specially  truthful.  Her  profound  goodness  was  tinctured  with 
a  tendency  toward  self-sacrifice.  Her  intelligence  was 
remarkable.  Her  talents  were  many,  and  her  perceptive  facul- 
ties were  good.  At  times  she  would  display  a  lack  of  will- 
power, and  an  element  of  painful  indecision ;  while  at  other 
times  she  showed  exceptional  firmness.  The  slightest 
moral  fatigue,  any  unexpected  impression,  though  of  trifling 
importance,  whether  agreeable  or  otherwise,  reacted,  although 
slowly  and  imperceptibly,  upon  her  vaso-motor  nerves,  and 
brought  on  convulsive  attacks  and  a  nervous  swoon.  Writes 
Dr.  Ochorowiez  in  his  work  on  Mental  Suggestion : 

One  day,  or  rather  one  night,  her  attack  being  over  (including  a  phase 
of  delirium), the  patientfell  quietly  asleep.  Awaking  suddenly,  and  seeing 
us  (one  of  ner  female  friends  and  myself)  still  near  her,  she  begged  us  to 
go  away,  and  not  to  tire  ourselves  needlessly  on  her  account.  She  was 
so  persistent  that,  fearing  a  nervous  crisis,  we  departed.  I  went  slowly 
downstairs,  for  she  resided  on  the  fourth  story,  and  I  paused  seversd 
times  to  listen  attentively,  troubled  by  an  evil  presentiment;  for  she  had 
wounded  herself  several  times  a  few  days  before.  I  had  already  reached 
the  courtyard,  when  I  paused  again,  asking  myself  whether  or  not  I 
ought  to  go  away. 

All  at  once  her  window  opened  with  a  slam,  and  I  saw  the  sick  woman 
leaning  out  with  a  rapid  motion.  I  rushed  to  the  spot  where  dhe  might 
fall;  and  mechanically,  without  attaching  any  great  importance  to  the 
impulse,  I  concentrated  all  my  will  in  one  great  desire  to  oppose  her 
precipitation. 

The  patient  was  influenced,  however,  though  already  leaning  far  out, 
aud  retreated  slowly  and  spasmodically  from  the  window.  The  same 
movements  were  repeated  five  times  in  succession, until  the  patient,  seem- 
ingly fatigued,  at  last  remained  motionless,  her  back  leaning  against  the 
casement  of  the  window,  which  was  still  open. 

She  could  not  see  me,  as  I  was  in  the  shadow  far  below,  and  it  was 
night.  At  that  moment,  her  friend.  Mademoiselle  X.,  ran  In,  and  caught 
madame  in  her  arms.  I  heard  them  struggling  together,  and  hastened 
up  the  stairs  to  mademoiselle's  assistance.  I  found  the  invalid  in  a 
frenzy  of  excitement.    She  did  not  recognize  us,  but  mistook  us  for 
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robbers.  I  could  only  draw  her  away  from  the  window  by  using  violence 
enough  to  throw  her  upon  her  knees.  Several  times  she  tried  to  bite 
roe;  but  after  much  trouble,  I  succeeded  in  replacing  the  poor  lady  in 
her  bed.  While  maintaining  my  grasp  with  one  hand,  I  induced  a  con- 
traction of  her  arms,  and  finally  put  her  to  sleep. 

When  again  in  a  somnambulistic  state,  her  first  words  were : 
"  Thanks !  —pardon  I " 

Then  she  told  me  that  she  positively  intended  to  throw  herself  out  of 
the  window,  but  that  each  time  she  felt  as  if  she  were  **  stayed  from 
below." 

"How  so?" 

'*  I  do  not  know." 

"  Did  you  have  any  suspicion  of  my  presence?  " 

"  No!  it  was  precisely  because  I  believed  you  away,  that  I  proposed  to 
carry  out  my  design.  However,  it  seemed  to  me  at  times  that  you  were 
near  me,  or  behind  me,  and  that  you  did  not  want  me  to  falL" 

Here  is  another  experiment  still  more  striking.  Pierre 
Janet,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  Havre  Lyc^e,  and 
Monsieur  Gibert,  a  physician,  selected  as  a  subject  for  their 
observation  a  certain  woman,  a  native  of  Brittany.  She  was 
fifty  years  old,  robust,  and  moderately  sensitive  to  hypnotic 
influences.  On  October  10,  1886,  they  agreed  upon  the 
following  command : 

To-morrow,  at  noon,  lock  the  doors  of  your  house. 

w. 

This  suggestion  Dr.  Janet  inscribed  upon  a  sheet  of  paper, 
which  he  carried  about  in  his  pocket,  not  communicating  its 
purport  to  anybody.  Dr.  Gibert  made  the  suggestion  by 
placing  his  forehead  against  the  woman's,  while  she  was 
in  a  lethargic  slumber ;  and  for  a  few  moments  he  concen- 
trated his  mind  upon  the  mental  command  he  was  giving. 

Writes  Janet  concerning  this  incident : 

On  the  morrow  we  went  to  the  house,  at  fifteen  minutes  before  twelve, 
and  found  the  entrance  barricaded  and  tiie  doors  locked.  Inquiry 
proved  that  madame  herself  had  closed  tliem.  Wlien  1  asked  her, 
next  day,  why  she  had  done  such  a  stranp:e  tliinfc,  she  replied:  **  I  felt 
very  tired,  and  did  not  want  you  to  come  in  and  put  me  to  sleep." 

She  was  greatly  agitated  at  the  time.  She  continually  wandered 
ahout  the  garden,  and  I  saw  her  pluck  a  rose,  and  go  towards  the  letter- 
box, which  was  near  the  gate.  These  actions  were  of  no  importince; 
but  it  is  curious  to  note  that  these  last  actions  were  precisely  those 
the  day  before  we  had  thought  of  ordering  her  to  perform,  though  we 
afterwards  decided  upon  a  different  suggestion,  numely,  that  of  locking 
the  doors.  Undoubtedly  his  first  suggestion  occupied  Gibert's  mind 
while  be  was  giving  the  second,  and  had  a  corresponding  influence  over 
the  woman. 

Here  is  still  another  experiment,  related  by  Doctor  Dusart : 

Every  day,  before  leaving  a  certain  young  patient,  I  commanded  her 
to  sleep  until  a  specified  hour  the  next  day.    Once  I  came  away,  forgot- 
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ting  this  precaution,  and  I  was  seven  hundred  yards  away  before  I 
thought  of  it.  Being  unable  to  retrace  my  steps,  I  said  to  myself  that 
my  wish  might  perhaps  be  felt,  notwithstanding  the  distance,  since  a 
silent  suggestion  was  sometimes  obeyed  at  an  interval  of  one  or  two 
yards.  I  Uierefore  formulated  my  command  that  she  should  sleep  until 
eight  o* clock  the  next  morning,  and  then  kept  on  my  way.  The  next 
day  I  csdled  again,  at  half-past  seven,  and  found  my  patient  still  asleep. 

**  How  happens  it  that  you  are  still  asleep  ?  *' 

**  Why,  Monsieur,  I  am  obeying  your  orders." 

**You  are  mistaken.  I  went  away  without  giving  any  such  com- 
mand I" 

**  That  is  sol  but  five  minutes  later  I  distinctly  heard  you  tell  me  to 
sleep  until  eight  o'clock." 

As  it  was  not  yet  eight,  and  as  eight  was  the  hour  I  usually  indicated, 
the  possibility  suggested  itself  that  her  awakening  was  the  result  of  an 
illusion,  arising  from  habit,  and  perhaps,  after  all,  this  was  a  case  of 
simple  coincidence.  In  order  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  it,  and  leave  no 
room  for  doubt,  I  ordered  the  invalid  to  sleep  until  she  should  receive  a 
command  to  awake. 

During  the  day,  having  a  few  spare  moments,  I  resolved  to  complete 
the  experiment  On  leaving  my  house,  seven  kilometers  away,  I  men- 
tally gave  the  order  for  her  to  wake  up.  I  noticed  that  it  was  two 
o^clock.  On  reaching  the  house  I  found  her  awake.  Her  parents,  fol- 
lowing my  advice,  had  noted  the  precise  time  of  her  awakening.  It  was 
the  very  hour  at  which  I  gave  the  command. 

This  experiment  was  repeated  several  times,  at  different  hours,  and 
always  with  kindred  results. 

This  is  really  very  interesting;  but  here  is  something 
which  appears  more  extraordinary. 

On  the  first  of  January  I  discontinued  my  visits,  and  my  relations  to 
the  family  ceased.  I  had  not  even  heard  them  spoken  of;  yet  on  Janu- 
ary 12,  as  I  was  making  some  visits  in  an  opposite  direction,  ten  kilo- 
meters away  from  my  former  patient,  I  found  myself  wondering  if  it 
was  still  possible  to  make  her  hear  my  mental  commands,  despite  the 
distance  separating  us,  despite  the  cessation  of  my  relations  to  the 
family,  and  despite  the  intervention  of  a  third  party,  the  father  himself, 
who  was  magnetizing  his  daughter.  I  therefore  bade  the  patient  not 
fall  asleep.  Half  an  hour  later,  reflecting  that  if,  by  some  extraordinary 
chance,  my  command  was  obeyed,  this  might  prejudice  the  mind  of  the 
unfortunate  girl  against  me,  I  withdrew  my  prohibition,  and  dismissed 
it  from  my  thoughts.  On  the  following  morning,  at  six  o* clock,  I  was 
greatly  surprised  by  the  arrival  of  a  messenger,  bringing  me  a  letter 
ifrom  the  father  of  the  young  lady,  in  which  he  ixiformed  me  that  on  the 
day  before,  January  12,  at  ten  o^clock  in  the  forenoon,  he  was  unable  to 
put  his  daughter  to  sleep,  except  by  a  prolonged  and  disagreeable 
struggle.  When  she  at  last  fell  asleep  she  declared  that  if  she  had 
resisted,  it  was  because  of  my  command,  and  that  she  finally  fell  asleep 
only  because  I  permitted  it 

These  declarations  had  been  made  before  witnesses,  whom  the  father 
had  asked  to  countersign  his  report.  I  have  preserved  this  letter,  and 
have  added  a  few  circumstantial  details  thereto. 

It  is,  therefore,  probable  that,  with  an  exact  knowledge  of  phenome- 
nal conditions,  we  may  eventually  be  able  to  mentally  transmit  entire 
thoughts  to  distant  points,  as  is  done  now  by  telephone. 

Independently  of  magnetism,  it  is  difficult  not  to  believe 
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that  two  persons,  mutually  dear  to  each  other,  although  sep- 
arated by  certain  circumstances,  may  remain  united  by  their 
thoughts,  with  a  tenacity  which  nothing  can  disturb,  espe- 
cially if  the  circumstances  are  grave.  The  thoughts  of  the 
one  react  upon  the  mind  of  the  other,  as  if  the  beatings  of 
one  heart  could  transmit  themselves  to  another  heart.  There 
is  a  certain  psychical  tie  between  the  two ;  and  at  the  time 
when  one  especially  concentrates  his  voluntary  force  upon 
the  other,  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  latter  to  feel  the  reaction, 
and  be  plunged  into  a  revery  even  more  intense.  The  trans- 
mission of  thought — or,  to  speak  more  exactly,  9ugge%tion^ — 
is,  under  these  conditions,  a  matter  for  observation,  which 
might  frequently  be  applied. 

I  shall  not  here  consider  the  phenomena  of  telepathy  or 
ghosts.  Readers  of  The  Arena  have  been  favored  with 
Mr.  Wallace's  excellent  articles  on  this  point,  and  it  would 
be  superfluous  to  reconsider  it.  No  doubt  our  readers  are 
also  acquainted  with  the  examples  reported  in  my  work 
called  Urania,  and  liave  long  been  aware  that  I  believe  in  the 
possibility  of  communications  between  invisible  beings  and 
ourselves.  In  the  point  of  view  at  which  I  have  placed 
mjrself  in  this  technical  and  essentially  scientific  outline,  I 
have  taken  care  to  carefully  distinguish  the  things  seen  by 
myself  from  those  which  I  have  not  seen. 

I  do  not  belong  to  the  same  class  with  those  who  say : 
"  We  have  not  seen  it,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be."  There 
ai-e  honest  people  everywhere.  There  are,  perhaps,  few  exact 
observers,  capable  of  reporting  facts,  without  changing  any- 
thing in  their  recitals ;  but  there  are  witnesses  we  cannot 
well  gainsay. 

Here,  for  example,  is  a  letter  among  many  recently 
addressed  to  me,  relative  to  certain  extraordinary  facts. 

Your  work,  Urania,  has  prompted  me  to  bring  to  your  knowledge  an 
event  which  I  heard  related  by  the  very  person  to  whom  it  happened, — 
a  Danish  physician,  named  Vogler,  residing  at  Gudum,  near  Alborg,  in 
Jutland. 

Vogler  is  a  man  of  robust  health,  both  in  mind  and  body.  He  has  an 
upright  and  positive  disposition,  without  the  least  tendency  (but 
quite  fbe  contrary)  to  nervous  excitability. 

He  related  to  me  the  following  story,  which  I  have  often  heard  con- 
firmed by  others  as  the  unadorned  and  exact  truth. 

When  a  young  man,  studying  medicine,  he  travelled  in  Germany  with 
Count  Schimmuelmann,  a  noted  name  among  the  nobility  of  Uolstein, 
who  was  about  his  own  age.  They  hired  a  small  house  in  a  German 
university  town  where  they  proposed  to  stay  for  sometime.    The  Count 
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lived  in  the  apartments  on  the  ground  floory  while  Vogler  occupied  the 
next  story ;  and  the  street  door,  as  well  as  the  stairway,  were  used  by 
themselves  alone.  One  night,  when  Mr.  Yogler  was  reading  in  bed,  he 
suddenly  heard  the  door  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  open  and  shut ;  but 
he  did  not  pay  any  attention  to  it,  believing  the  Count  had  just  come 
in.  A  few  moments  later  he  heard  slow  and  tired  footsteps  ascend  the 
stairs,  and  stop  at  his  chamber  door.  He  saw  the  door  open,  but 
nobody  appeared.  The  footsteps  did  not  cease,  however,  for  he  heard 
them  on  the  floor,  advancing  from  the  door  to  the  bed.  He  could  see 
absolutely  nothing,  although  the  light  was  continuously  burning  ;  and 
he  could  not  undei-stand  the  affair,  not  recognizing  the  footsteps.  When 
the  steps  had  drawn  very  near  the  bed,  he  heard  a  great  sigh,  which  he 
at  once  recognized  as  that  of  his  grandmother,  whom  he  had  left  in 
good  health  at  their  home  in  Denmark.  At  the  same  instant  he  also 
recognized  the  step,  which  was,  indeed,  the  halting  and  aged  step  of 
his  grandmother.  Looking  at  his  watch,  which  he  had  placed  under 
his  pillow,  Yogler  noted  the  exact  hour,  and  made  a  memorandum  of  it, 
for  he  at  once  surmised  that  his  grandmother  might  be  dying  at  the 
very  instant.  At  a  later  day  he  received  a  letter  from  the  paternal  home, 
announcing  the  sudden  death  of  his  grandmother,  who  particularly 
cherished  him  above  the  other  grandchildren.  This  established  the  fact 
that  her  death  occurred  at  the  very  hour  indicated.  In  this  manner  did 
the  venerable  woman  take  leave  of  her  grandson,  who  did  not  even  know 
of  her  illness. 

Edward  Hambbo, 

Cottnaelor-at-laWt  and  Secretary  of  PMJblic  Works 

in  the  City  of  Christiana. 

Here,  as  may  be  seen,  is  a  fact,  observed  as  precisely  as 
2l\  scientific  experiment ;  and  it  might  be  added  to  those  I 
have  published  in  Urania. 

I  will  adduce  one  more  fact,  which  was  observed  very  long 
ago,  in  1784,  by  my  great-grandfather,  on  my  mother's  side. 

It  occurred  in  Illand,  a  little  village  in  the  county  of  Bai', 
which  to-day  belongs  to  the  Department  of  Haute-Mame,  not 
far  from  the  native  place  of  both  my  maternal  grandfather 
and  myself.  In  childhood  I  spent  all  my  vacations  there 
among  the  vine-planted  hills,  face  to  face  with  gracious  land- 
scapes, amid  forests  alive  Avith  bird  songs.  The  house  yet 
stands  in  which  the  incident  happened.  It  is  at  the  entrance 
of  the  village,  on  the  right,  and  is  called  the  Chateau.  One 
evening  my  greatrgrandmother,  on  returning  from  her  work  in 
the  fields,  perceived,  by  the  huge  chimney-comer  (which  can 
still  be  seen),  her  brother,  who  had  been  dead  several  months. 
He  was  seated,  and  seemed  to  be  warming  himself.  "  My 
God!"  she  exclaimed  in  aflfright,  "it's  our  dead  Roletl" 
and  then  she  ran  away.  Her  husband,  entering  in  his  turn, 
also  saw  his  brother-in-law  sitting  by  the  fireplace.  At  that 
critical  moment  one  of  the  farm  hands  uttered  an  oath,  and 
the  apparition  vanished. 
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I  give  this  narrative  as  it  was  related  to  me.  No  misgiv- 
ings as  to  the  reality  of  the  vision  existed  in  the  minds  of  the 
personages  in  my  grandmother's  household. 

Allow  me  to  mention  another  illustration.  In  February, 
1889,  I  received  from  H.  Van  der  Kerkhare  the  following 
communication,  relating  to  an  article  I  had  published  about 
this  class  of  phenomena. 

While  in  Texas,  on  Angust  25, 1874,  towards  sunset,  I  was  smoking 
my  after-dinner  pipe  in  a  room  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  house  I  occu- 
pied. I  was  facing  the  wall,  with  a  door  on  my  right  opening  towards 
the  northwest.    Here  is  a  diagram  of  the  scene. 
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Suddenly  I  saw  any  old  grandfather  in  the  doorway.  I  was  in  that 
semi-conscious  state  of  well-being  and  quietude  natural  to  a  man  with  a 
good  appetite  who  has  dined  satisfactorily.  I  was  not  at  all  astonished 
to  see  my  grandfather  there.  In  fact,  I  was  vegetating  just  then,  think- 
ing of  nothing  in  particular.  Nevertheless,  I  said  to  myself: — **  It 
is  droll  that  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun  should  pour  gold  and  purple 
through  the  least  folds  of  my  grandfather^ s  garments  and  face.*'  In  fact, 
the  setting  sun  was  red,  and  threw  its  last  horizontal  rays  diagonally 
athwart  the  doorway.  Grandfather  had  a  beneficent  countenance.  He 
smiled  and  seemed  happy.  All  at  once  he  disappeared  along  with  the 
vanishing  sun,  and  I  roused  myself  as  from  a  dream,  but  with  the  con- 
viction that  I  had  seen  an  apparition.  Six  weeks  afterwards  I  was 
apprised  by  letter  that  my  grandfather  had  died  on  the  night  of 
August  25  and  2(5  between  one  and  two  o'clock.  Well,  there  is  a  differ- 
ence of  five  and  one-half  hours  between  the  longitude  of  Belgium, 
where  my  grandfather  died,  and  the  longitude  of  Texas  where  1  was, 
and  where  the  sun  set  at  about  seven  o'clock. 

It  would  be  easy  to  cite  a  large  number  of  similar  cases. 
Let  me  end  this  section  with  the  following  conclusion  of 
Ch.  Richet,  the  learned  editor  of  the  Revue  Scientifique  :  — 

Unless  we  discredit  the  value  of  all  human  testimony,  these  stories 
are  veritable  and  accurate.  Whenever  kindred  incidents  are  reproduced 
by  experiment,  telepathy  will  no  longer  be  disput<Hl,  but  admitted  as  a 
natural  phenomenon,  as  well  proven  as  the  rotation  of  tlie  earth,  or  as 
the  contagion  of  tuberculosis.  To-day's  audacious  theories  will,  in  a 
few  years,  seem  almost  like  infantile  truisms. 

We  have  now  come  to  the  closing  section  of  this  already 
long  essay, — namely,  to  the  explanation  of  such  phenomena  as 
table-tipping,  spirit  rapping  and  dictation,  and  distant  trans- 
mission of  thought.  Let  us  confess  that  it  is  much  easier  to 
unfold  and  discuss  such  facts,  than  to  determine  their  modus 
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operandi.  I  will  add  that,  even  if  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  it  is  impossible  to  explain  these  facts,  there  is  no 
shadow  of  a  reason  for  rejecting  them. 

The  theory  with  which  we  conclude  has  been  anticipated 
by  the.  preceding  sections. 

What  is  the  universe  ?  What  is  nature  ?  What  are  be- 
ings ?    What  are  things  ? 

From  astronomy  to  physiology,  everything  constrains  us  to 
allow  the  existence  of  at  least  two  elements — force  and  matter. 

The  order  and  laws  of  the  universe,  together  with  human 
thought  and  consciousness,  lead  us  to  admit  (besides  force 
and  matter)  a  third  element — intelligence ;  for  speaking  only 
of  the  constituency  of  our  planet,  no  chemical  combination 
whatever  has  ever  been  known  to  produce  an  idea. 

Force  directs.     Matter  obeys. 

Force  is  invisible  and  so  is  matter. 

All  matter  whatsoever  is  composed  of  atoms,  too  infinitesi- 
mal for  our  perception,  and  even  invisible  beneath  the  most 
powerful  microscope  but  whose  existence  is  demonstrated  by 
chemistry,  as  well  as  by  physics.  The  molecules  of  iron, 
gold,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  carbon,  appear  to  be  groups  of  atoms. 
Even  if  we  deny  the  existence  of  atoms,  and  admit  only  the 
existence  of  molecules,  they  also  are  invisible. 

Matter,  therefore,  in  its  very  essence,  is  invisible.  Our 
eyes  behold  only  motion  and  transitory  forms.  Our  hands 
touch  only  appeamnces.  Hardness  and  softness,  heat  and 
cold,  weight  and  lightness,  are  relative,  not  absolute  con- 
ditions. 

What  we 'call  matter  is  only  an  effect  produced  upon  our 
senses  by  the  motion  of  atoms,  —  that  is  to  say,  by  our 
unceasing  receptivity  to  sensations. 

The  universe  is  a  dynamic  conglomerate.  Atoms  are  in 
perpetual  motion,  caused  by  forces.  All  is  movement.  Heat, 
light,  electricity,  terrestrial  magnetism,  do  not  exist  as  inde- 
pendent agents.  They  are  but  modes  of  motion.  That 
which  actually  exists  is  force.  It  is  force  that  sustains  the 
universe.  It  is  force  that  projects  the  earth  into  space.  It 
is  force  that  constitutes  living  creatures. 

The  human  soul  is  a  principle  of  force.  Thought  is  a 
dynamic  act.  Psychical  force  acts  upon  the  matter  compos- 
ing our  bodies,  and  actuates  all  our  members  to  fulfill  their 
tasks.     Like  all  forces,  psychical  force  can  transform  itself» 
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can  become  electricity,  heat,  light,  motion ;  for  these  are  all 
modes  of  motion.     Psychical  force  is  itself  in  motidb. 

It  can  act  outside  the  limits  of  the  human  organism,  and 
can  temporarily  animate  a  table.  I  place  my  hands  on  a 
round  table,  with  a  firm  desire  to  see  it  obey  my  will.  I 
communicate  to  it  a  certain  heat,  a  certain  electricity,  a  cer- 
tain polarization,  or  a  certain  other  something  we  have  not 
yet  discovered.  The  stand  becomes,  so  to  speak,  an  extension 
of  my  body,  and  submits  to  the  influence  of  my  will.  I  look 
at  a  person.     I  take  his  hand.     I  thus  act  upon  him. 

More  than  this.  If  the  brain  of  another  person  vibrates  in 
unison  with  mine,  or  has  at  one  in  harmony  with  the  keynote 
of  my  own  brain,  I  can  act  upon  him,  even  from  a  distance. 

If  I  emit  a  sound  a  few  yards  from  a  piano,  those  piano- 
strings  which  are  in  harmony  with  my  utterance  will  vibrate, 
and  themselves  send  forth  a  kindred  sound,  easily  distin- 
guishable. 

A  telegraph  wire  transmits  a  despatch :  A  neighboring 
wire  is  influenced  by  induction ;  and  it  has  been  possible,  by 
the  aid  of  this  second  and  separate  wire,  to  read  messages  sent 
over  the  first. 

There  is  still  more  to  be  said.  The  principle  of  the  trans- 
formation of  force  to-day  opens  to  us  new  views  which  might 
well  be  called  marvellous.  We  ever}'^  day  make  use  of  the 
telephone,  without  thinking  that  it  is,  in  itself,  more  astonish- 
ing than  all  the  occult  facts  considered  in  this  paper. 

You  speak.  Your  voice  is  transmitted  ten  or  twenty  thou- 
sand kilometers,  from  Paris  to  Marseilles,  and  even  farther 
away.  You  think  it  is  your  own  voice  which  is  heard  and  rec- 
ognized at  the  other  end  of  the  wire  ;  but  it  is  not ;  your  voice 
has  not  made  the  journey.  Sound  of  itself,  in  its  ordinary 
state,  is  not  transmitted  with  anything  like  the  rapidity 
attending  this  flight  over  the  copper  wire.  If  it  were  other- 
wise, we  should  have  to  wait  seven  hours  and  twenty-four 
seconds  for  a  response,  whereas  there  is  no  appreciable  delay 
in  the  telephonic  passage  of  sound.  The  usual  vocal  velocity 
becomes  electric  velocity,  and  the  interval  between  the  ter- 
minal stations  of  the  wire  is  traversed  instantaneously.  On 
reaching  its  destination,  the  current  again  transforms  itself 
into  sound  through  its  encounter  with  a  medial,  an  environ- 
ment like  that  at  its  starting-point. 

Is  the  conductive  wire  indispensable  ?     By  no  means  I     Is 
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there  a  connecting  wire  between  the  sun  and  the  earth? 
Yet  the  spots  on  the  sun  occasion  rebounds  in  the  variations 
of  terrestrial  magnetism.  In  the  photophone  the  conductive 
wire  has  already  been  dispensed  with,  and  a  ray  of  light  is 
used  in  its  place.  You  speak  behind  a  mirror,  and  thus 
cause  it  to  vibrate.  These  vibrations  modify  the  reflection  of 
light  from  the  vibrating  mirror,  which  thus  bears  along  your 
voice,  with  which  it  becomes  charged.  Selenium,  the  chemical 
element  used  in  the  operation,  transmits  the  sound  to  the 
telephone,  and  your  spoken  word  is  reproduced. 

The  principal  of  the  transformation  of  forces  is  undoubt- 
edly one  of  the  most  prolific  in  modem  physics.  Heat  can 
be  transformed  into  mechanical  motion ;  mechanical  motion 
may  be  transformed  into  heat.  Electricity  is  transformable 
intJ  magnetism;  and,  reciprocally,  magnefism  may  change 
into  electricity,  into  light.  The  motion  of  the  mill-wheel 
serves  to  illuminate  your  house.  From  Paris  you  can  light 
a  lamp  in  Brussels.  When  you  act  from  afar  upon  another 
mind,  it  is  not  your  thought  which  travels,  as  a  mental  condi- 
tion ;  but  your  thought  traverses  the  intervening  ether  through 
a  series  of  vibrations  as  yet  unknown  to  us,  and  only  becomes 
thought  again  when  brought  into  contact  with  another  brain, 
because  the  last  transference  brings  the  impulse  into  a 
medium  akin  to  that  from  which  it  started.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  that  this  second  brain  should  be  in  sympathy  with 
yours ;  that  is  to  say,  using  one  of  Doctor  Ochorowiez's  ex- 
pressions, that  "  the  dynamic  tone  "  of  the  receiver  should  be 
in  accord  with  your  own.  It  is,  moreover,  noticeable  that 
there  are  periods  when  veritable  thought-currents  affect  thou- 
sands of  brains  at  the  same  moment.  At  the  bottom  of  all 
this  there  is  but  one  principle,  and  that  is  identical  with  the 
relation  existing  between  the  magnet  and  the  iron,  between 
the  sun  and  the  earth,  —  namely,  the  transmission  and  trans- 
formation of  motion.     Herbert  Spencer  has  said :  — 

The  discovery  that  matter,  so  simple  in  appearance,  is  wonderfuHy 
complicated  in  its  vital  structure,  —  and  that  other  discovery,  that  its 
molecules,  oscillating  with  a  rapidity  almost  infinite,  convey  their 
impressions  to  the  surrounding  ether,  which,  in  turn,  transmits  them 
over  inconceivable  distances,  in  an  inconceivably  short  space  of  time, — 
these  discoveries  lead  us  to  the  even  more  marvellous  discovery,  that 
any  kind  of  molecules  are  affected  in  a  special  manner  by  molecules  of 
the  same  kind,  thoughsituated  in  the  most  distant  regions  of  space. 

It  requires  but  one  step   more   for  the    admission    that 
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psychical  oommonications  may  be  established  between  an  in- 
habitant of  Mars  and  an  inhabitant  of  the  earth. 

We  are  often  asked  what  all  these  studies  amount  to. 
That  IS  still  unknown.  If  they  should  end  in  a  scientific 
proof  of  the  existence  and  immortality  of  the  soul,  these  in- 
vestigations would  forthwith  surpass  in  value  all  other  human 
sciences  put  together,  without  a  single  exception. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  this  reason  is  a  sufficient 
authorization  for  us  not  to  despise  this  class  of  researches. 
But  this  argument  is  needless.  These  investigations  relate  to 
the  unknown,  and  that  reason  is  all-sufficient. 

Did  Galvani  in  examining  the  convulsions  of  his  frogs,  liave 
any  idea  of  the  immense,  the  prodigious,  the  universal  part 
which  electric  science  was  to  perform  in  less  than  a  century? 
Dea^s  Papin  and  Robert  Fulton,  Benjamin  Fraijclin  and 
James  Watts,  Jouffroy  and  Daguerre, — all  the  inventors,  all 
the  searchers  after  truth, — ^were  they  wrong  in  losing  them- 
selves in  their  pursuit  of  the  unknown  ?  It  is  such  men  who 
cause  the  advance  of  humanity.  It  is  to  them  mankind  owes 
its  progress. 

If  it  were  proved,  we  say,  that  there  exists  outside  of  us, 
and  even  within  us,  an  immaterial  and  spiritual  force,*  which 
eludes  the  known  processes  of  nature,  and  the  acknowledged 
laws  of  life, — and  which  reveals  itself  by  other  processes  and 
other  laws,  which  do  not  supplant  the  first,  but  take  an  equal 
place  beside  them,  this  new  knowledge  might  enlighten  some- 
what the  shadows  which  now  conceal  the  great  secret  of  the 
origin  and  destiny  of  such  poor  beings  as  ourselves. 

First  of  all,  let  us  seek  the  truth.  To  be  sure,  Taine  has 
written  very  wittily :  "  I  never  thought  that  a  truth  could  be 
of  any  practical  use  I "  but  we  may  not  be  of  the  same  mind, 
and  may  think,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  search  for  truth  is 
the  prime  object  of  men's  intellectaal  existence. 


THE  SWISS  AND  AMERICAN  CONSTITUTIONS. 


BY   W.   D.   MCCRACKAN. 


The  study  of  federalism,  as  a  system  of  government,  has 
in  recent  times  become  a  favorite  subject  for  constitutional 
writers.  At  present  the  United  States  and  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  on  this  continent,  the  newly  constituted  Australian 
Commonwealth  at  the  Antipodes,  and  in  Europe  the  Ger- 
man Empire,  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire,  and  the  Swiss 
Confederation  are  all  examples  of  the  application  of  the 
federal  principle  in  its  various  phases.  What  makes  all 
researches  into  this  branch  of  political  learning  particularlj'- 
difficult,  and  perhaps  for  that  reason  also  exceptionally  fas- 
cinating, is  the  fact  that  federated  states  seem  forever 
oscillating  between  the  two  extremes  of  complete  centraliza- 
tion and  decentralization.  The  two  forces,  centripetal  and 
centrifugal,  seem  to  be  always  pulling  against  each  other, 
and  producing  a  new  resultant  which  varies  according  to 
their  proportionate  intensity.  One  is  almost  tempted  to  say 
that  there  must  be  an  ideal  state  somewhere  between  these 
two  extremes,  some  point  of  perfect  balance,  from  which  no 
nation  can  ever  depart  very  far  without  either  falling  apart 
into  anarchy  or  being  consolidated  into  despotism.  What- 
ever, therefore,  can  throw  light  upon  these  obscure  forces  is 
certainly  entitled  to  our  deepest  interest. 

But  not  all  the  different  states  mentioned  above  as  repre- 
sentatives of  federalism,  possess  an  equal  value  for  us  in  our 
search  after  improvements  in  the  art  of  self-government. 
The  study  of  the  constitutions  of  the  German  and  Austro- 
Hungarian  empires  can  only  be  of  secondary  importance  to 
us  Americans,  because  these  states  are  founded  upon  mo- 
narchical principles,  quite  foreign  to  our  body  politic.  To  a 
limited  extent,  the  same  objection  may  be  made  to  the  Ca- 
nadian and  Australian  constitutions,  since  the  connection 
of  those  countries  with  the  monarchical  mother  country  has 
not  been  constitutionally  severed.  But  there  is  another  fed- 
erated  state    in   existence,  until  lately  almost  ignored   by 
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writers  on  political  subjects,  whose  example  can  m  reality  be 
of  the  utmost  use  to  us,  for  its  general  organization  more 
nearly  resembles  our  own  in  miniature  than  any  other. 
This  country  is  Switzerland.  In  her  quiet  fashion  the  unob- 
trusive little  Confederation  is  working  out  some  of  the  great 
modem  problems,  and  her  citizens,  with  their  natural  apti- 
tude for  self-government;  are  presenting  object  lessons  which 
we  especially  in  America  cannot  afford  to  overlook.  It  is 
true  that  political  analogies  are  sometimes  a  little  perilous, 
for  identical  situations  can  never  be  reproduced  in  different 
countries,  but  if  there  be  any  virtue  at  all  in  the  study 
of  comparative  politics,  a  comparison  between  the  Federal 
constitutions  of  Switzerland  and  the  United  States  ought  to 
throw  into  relief  some  features  which  can  be  of  service  to  us. 

To  be  perfectly  frank,  the  Swiss  constitution,  when  placed 
side  by  side  with  our  own,  at  first  shows  certain  decided 
short-comings.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  an 
eminently  logical,  weU-balanced  document,  in  which  a  mas- 
terly distinction  is  made  between  the  executive,  legislative, 
and  judicial  functions  of  government,  and  between  matters 
which  belong  by  nature  to  organic  law,  and  those  which  may 
safely  be  left  to  the  statute  law.  In  the  Swiss  constitution, 
however,  the  line  which  separates  these  departments  is  not  as 
clearly  drawn,  so  that,  in  fact,  a  certain  amount  of  confu- 
sion in  their  treatment  becomes  apparent.  In  the  primitive 
leagues  which  were  concluded  between  the  early  Confed- 
erates no  attempt  was  made  to  draw  up  regular  constitutions, 
and  the  one  now  in  force  dates  only  from  1848,  with  amend- 
ments made  in  1874,  1879,  and  1885,  an  instrument  still 
Ronriewhat  imperfect,  perhaps,  but  none  the  less  suggestive  to 
v^d  student. 

There  are  two  institutions  in  the  Swiss  state  which  bear  a 
very  strong  likeness  to  corresponding  ones  in  our  own. 
Both  countries  have  a  legislative  system  consisting  of  two 
houses,  one  representing  the  people  numerically,  and  the  other 
the  Cantons  or  States  of  which  the  Union  is  composed,  and 
both  possess  a  Supreme  Court,  which  in  Switzerland  goes  by 
the  name  of  the  Federal  Tribunal.  It  is  generally  conceded 
that  the  Swiss  consciously  imitated  these  American  institu- 
tions, but  in  doing  so  they  certainly  took  care  to  adapt  them  to 
their  own  particular  needs,  so  that  the  two  sets  of  institutions 
are  by  no  means  identical.     The  Swiss  National  Council  and 
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Council  of  States,  forming  together  the  Federal  Assembly, 
are  equal,  co-ordinate  bodies,  performing  the  same  functions, 
whereas  our  House  of  Representatives  and  Senate  have  par- 
ticular duties  assigned  to  each,  and  the  former  occupies  in  a 
measure  a  subordinate  position  to  the  latter.  The  Swiss 
Houses  meet  twice  a  year  in  regular  sessions,  on  the  first 
Monday  in  June  and  the  first  Monday  in  December,  and  for 
extra  sessions  if  there  is  special  unfinished  business  to 
transact.  The  National  Council  is  composed  at  present  of 
147  members,  one  representative  to  every  20,000  inhabitants. 
Every  citizen  of  twenty-one  is  a  voter,  and  every  voter  not  a 
clergyman  is  eligible  to  this  National  Council  —  the  exclu-  , 
sion  of  the  clergy  is  due  to  dread  of  religious  quarrels,  with 
which  the  pages  of  Swiss  history  have  been  only  too  fre- 
quently stained.  A  general  election  takes  place  every  three 
years.  The  salary  of  the  representatives  is  four  dollars  a  day, 
which  is  forfeited  by  non-attendance,  and  about  five  cents  a 
mile  for  travelling  expenses.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Council 
of  States  is  composed  of  forty-four  members,  two  for  each  of 
the  twenty-two  Cantons.  The  length  of  their  terms  of  oflSce 
is  left  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the  Cantons  which  elect 
them,  and  in  the  same  manner  their  salaries  are  paid  out  of 
the  Cantonal  treasuries.  There  are  certain  special  occasions 
when  the  two  houses  meet  together  and  act  in  concert :  first, 
for  the  election  of  the  Federal  Council,  which  corresponds  in 
a  general  way  to  our  President  and  his  Cabinet ;  secondly, 
for  the  election  of  the  Federal  Tribunal ;  thirdly,  for  that  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Confederation,  an  official  whose  duties 
seem  to  be  those  of  a  secretary  to  the  Federal  Council  and 
Federal  Assembly,  and  fourthly,  for  that  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  in  case  of  war.  The  attributes  of  the  Swiss 
Federal  Tribunal,  though  closely  resembling  those  of  our 
Supreme  Court,  are  not  identical  with  them,  for  the  Swiss 
conception  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  is  quite  different 
from  our  own.  Their  Federal  Assembly  is  the  repository 
of  the  national  sovereignty,  and,  therefore,  no  other  body 
can  override  its  decisions.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  tests  the  constitutionality  of  laws  passed  by 
Congress  which  may  be  submitted  to  it  for  examination,  thus 
placing  itself  as  arbiter  over  the  representatives  of  the 
people ;  but  the  Federal  Tribunal  must  accept  as  final  all 
laws  which  have  passed  through  the  usual  channels,  so  that 
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its  duty  consists  merely  in  a{^lying  them  to  particular  cases 
without  questioning  their  constitutionality. 

If  there  is  a  certain  resemblance  between  the  Federal 
Assembly  and  our  Congress,  and  between  the  Federal  Tribu- 
nal and  our  Supreme  Court,  there  is  on  the  other  hand  a 
striking  difference  between  the  Federal  Council  and  our 
presidential  office. 

The  Swiss  Constitution   does   not  intrust   the  executive 
power  to  one  man,  as  our  own  does,  but  to  a  Federal  Coimcil 
of  seven  members,  acting  as  a  sort  of  Board  of  Administra- 
tion.    These  seven  men  are  elected  for  a  fixed  term  of  three 
years,  out  of  the  ranks  of  the   whole  body  of  voters  through- 
out the  country,  by  the  two  Houses,  united  in  joint  session. 
Every  year  they  also  designate,  from  the  seven  members  of 
the  Federal  Council,  the  two  persons  who  shall  act  as  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President  of  the  Swiss  Confederation.     The 
Swiss  President  is,  therefore,  only  the  chairman  of  an  execu- 
tive board,  and  presents  a  complete  contrast  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  who  is  virtually  a  monarch,  elected  for 
a  short  reign.     Sir  Henry  Maine  says  in  his  book  on  "  Popu- 
lar Government,"  that  somewhat  exasperating  but  always  in- 
structive  arraignment  of  democracy :  ^^  On  the  face  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  resemblance  of  the 
President  of  the  United  Stiites  to  the  European  king,  and 
especially  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  is  too  obvious  to 
mistake.     The    President  has,  in  various  degrees,  a  number 
of  powers   which  those  who  know  something  of  kingship  in 
its  general  history   recognize  at  once  as  peculiarly  associated 
with  it  and  with  no  other  institution."     In  truth  he  is  vested 
with  all  the  attributes  of  sovereignty  during  his  term  of  office. 
He  holds  in  his  hand  the  whole  executive  power  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  he  is  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army  and  navy  ;  pos- 
sesses a  suspensory  veto  upon  legislation  and  the  privilege  of 
pardoning   offences   against  Federal  law,  and  finally  is  in- 
trusted with  an  appointing  power  unparalleled  in  any  free 
country.     With  all  this  authority  he  is  still  a  partisan  by 
reason  of  the  manner  of  his  election,  so  that  he  cannot  possi- 
bly administer   his   office   impartially,  and  must,  from  the 
necessity  of  the  case,  forward  the  interests  of  one  political 
party  at  the   expense   of  the   rest.     It  is  certainly  worthy 
of   consideration   whether  the  Swiss   Federal  Council  does 
not  contain   valuable  suggestions  for  refoimers  who  desire 
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to  hasten  the  triumph  of  absolute  democracy  in  the  United 
States. 

The  institution  of  the  Referendum  has  no  counterpart  in 
our  own  country,  unless  we  except  the  somewhat  unwieldy  pro- 
visions in  various  States  for  the  revisions  of  their  constitutions 
by  popular  vote.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  most  successful 
experiment  in  applying  the  principles  of  direct  government 
which  has  been  made  in  modern  times.  Having  already 
written  more  fully  upon  this  subject  in  the  March  number  of 
The  Abena,  the  writer  will  here  confine  himself  to  remind- 
ing the  readers  of  this  review  that  the  referendum  is  an 
institution  by  means  of  which  laws  framed  by  the  representa- 
tives are  submitted  to  the  people  for  rejection  or  approval. 
It  is  significant  of  the  interest  which  the  referendum  is 
already  exciting  in  this  country  that  a  committee  of  gentle- 
men recently  presented  themselves  at  the  State  House  to 
urge  the  adoption  of  this  principle  in  local  matters. 

There  are,  besides,  a  host  of  minor  differences  between  the 
Swiss  and  American  Constitutions,  of  more  or  less  interest  to 
students  of  politics  and  economics. 

The  central  government  in  Switzerland  maintains  a 
university,  the  Polytechnic  at  Ziirich,  and  by  virtue  of 
the  constitution  also  exerts  an  influence  over  education 
throughout  the  Confederation.  Article  27  prescribes  that 
the  Cantons  shall  provide  compulsory  primary  instruc- 
tion to  be  placed  in  charge  of  the  civil  authorities  and  to  be 
gratuitous  in  all  public  schools.  In  practice  these  provisions 
have  been  found  difficult  t6  enforce  where  the  spirit  of  the 
population  was  opposed  to  them,  as  in  Uri,  the  most  illiterate 
of  the  Cantons,  where  the  writer  found  educational  matters 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  priesthood.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, the  Swiss  people  at  large  have  a  very  keen  appreciation 
of  the  value  of  education,  so  that  illiteracy,  as  we  have  it  in 
this  country,  among  the  negroes  and  the  poor  whites  of  the 
South,  as  well  as  amongst  certain  classes  of  our  immigrants, 
is  really  unknown  in  Switzerland.  Someone  has  jestingly 
said  that  there  "  the  primary  business  of  the  state  is  to  keep 
school,"  and  really,  in  travelling  through  the  country  which 
gave  birth  to  Pestalozzi,  one  is  continually  impressed  with 
the  size  and  comparative  splendor  of  the  schoolhouses ;  in 
every  village  and  hamlet  they  have  the  appearance  of  being 
the  very  best  which  the  community  by  scrimping  and  saving 
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can  possibly  put  up.     On  the  subject  of  import  duties,  the 
Constitution  lays  down  in  Article  29  as  general  rules  to  guide 
the  conduct  of  legislators,  that  *'  materials  which  are  necessary 
to  the   industries  and  ag^culture  of  the  country  shall  be 
taxed  as  low  as  possible ;  the  same  rule  shall  be  observed  in 
regard  to  the  necessaries  of  life.     Articles  of  luxury  shall  be 
subjected  to  the  highest  taxes."     From  this  set  of  principles 
it  will  be  seen  that  Switzerland  levies  her  duties  for  revenue 
only,  as  the  phrase  is,  although  it  must  be  confessed  that  there 
is  a  perceptible  tendency  now  manifested  to  raise  the  duties 
in  consequence  of  the  high  protectionist  wave  which  is  sweep- 
ing over  the  continent  of  Europe  at  the  present  moment. 
When  the  statistics  of  Switzerland's  general  trade,  including 
all  g^oods  in  transit,  which,  of  course,  make  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  whole,  are  compared  with  those  of  other  Euro- 
pean states,  it  is  found  that  she  possesses  a  greater  amount 
of  general   trade   per  head  of  population   than   any  other 
country,   more   even   than   England.       The  telegraph  and 
telephone  systems  are  managed  by  the  central  government, 
as  well  as  the  post  office,  with  excellent  results.     Not  only 
are  these   departments  conducted  in  an  exemplary  manner 
upon  cheap  terms,  but  a  respectable  revenue  is  also  derived 
from  them  which  makes  a  good  showing  in  the  annual  bud- 
get.    Everything  which  is  connected  with  the  army,  from 
the  selection  of  the  recruits  to  the  election  of   the    Com- 
mander-in-Chief, also  possesses  exceptional  interest,  because 
Switzerland  is  the  only  country  in  the  world  which   has  so 
far    succeeded   in    maintaining   an    efficient   militia    with- 
out the  vestige  of  a  standing  army.     An  attempt  was  made 
in  1886  to  deal  with  the  evils  of  intemperance,  by  establish- 
ing a  state  monopoly  of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  spiritu- 
ous liquors,   the   revenue   thus   derived  being   apportioned 
amongst  the  Cantons  according  to  population,  with  the  proviso 
that  ten  per  cent,  of  it  be  used  by  them  to  combat  the  causes 
and  effects  of  alcoholism    in  their  midst.     It  is  too  early  to 
speak   of  the  final  results  of  this  legislation,  but  for  the 
moment  there  seems  to  be  a  decided  falling  off  in  the  consum])- 
tion  of   the  cruder  and   more  injurious  qualities.     Amongst 
other  matters  which  the  Federal  authorities  have  brought 
under  their  supervision,  are  the  forests,  river  improvements, 
ordinary  roads,  and  railroads,  and  bridges,  etc.,  not  managing 
them  all  directly,  but  reserving  the  right  to  regulate  them  at 
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will.  Even  hunting  and  fishing  come  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  central  government,  this  constitutional  power  having 
been  used  to  preserve  the  chamois  in  certain  mountain  ranges 
where  they  were  threatening  to  disappear  completely,  but 
where,  thanks  to  timely  interference,  they  are  now  actually 
on  the  increase. 

Apart  from  these  constitutional  provisions,  the  general 
drift  of  legislative  action  seems  to  have  set  in  very  strongly 
towards  a  mild  form  of  state  socialism,  somewhat  after 
the  form  of  the  Prussian  system,  but  with  this  difference, 
that  in  the  case  of  Switzerland  it  is  the  people  who  unite  to 
delegate  certain  powers  to  the  state,  while  in  the  latter 
country  this  policy  is  imposed  upon  the  people  from  above  by 
the  ruling  authorities.  The  altogether  exceptional  clauses 
in  the  Swiss  Constitution  referring  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
Jesuits,  a  survival  of  the  war  of  1848,  to  the  so-called  Hei- 
matlosen,  or  those  who  have  no  commune  of  origin,  and  to  the 
police  appointed  to  control  the  movements  of  foreign  agita- 
tors seeking  the  asylum  of  the  country,  all  these  have  a 
purely  local  interest,  and  need  not  be  especially  examined. 

What,  then,  is  the  peculiar  mark  and  symbol  of  the  Swiss 
Constitution,  taken  as  a  whole  ?  When  all  has  been  said  and 
done,  the  most  characteristic  provisions  are  those  which 
introduce  forms  of  direct  government  or  of  pure  democ- 
racy, as  the  technical  expression  is.  The  supremacy  of 
the  legislative  branch,  as  representing  the  people,  the  pe- 
culiar make-up  of  the  Federal  Council,  the  limited  powers 
of  the  Federal  Tribunal,  and  above  all  the  institution  of  the 
referendum,  are  all  evidences  of  this  tendency  toward  direct 
government.  In  the  Cantonal  governments  the  same  quality 
is  still  more  apparent,  for  it  is  from  them  that  the  Swiss 
Federal  Constitution  has  borrowed  the  principles  which 
underlie  these  characteristic  provisions.  In  point  of  fact, 
representative  democracy  has  never  felt  quite  at  home  in 
Switze:iand;  there  has  always  been  an  effort  to  revert  to 
simpler,  more  straightforward  methods ;  to  reduce  the  dis- 
tance which  separates  the  people  from  the  exercise  of  their 
sovereignty;  and  to  constitute  them  into  a  court  of  final 
appeal. 

In  view  of  the  marvellous  stability  which  the  pure  democ- 
racy of  Switzerland  lias  displayed,  there  is  something  com- 
ical in  the  horror  of  all  forms  of  direct  government  expressed 
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by  most  constitutional  writers.  De  Tocqueville,  whom  we 
honor  for  his  appreciation  of  our  own  Constitution,  declares 
^  that  they  all  tend  to  render  the  government  of  the  people 
irregular  in  its  action,  precipitate  in  its  resolutions,  and 
tyrannical  in  its  acts.''  Mr.  George  Grote  also  condemns 
the  referendum,  and  of  course  one  cannot  expect  pure  de- 
mocracy to  be  praised  by  Sir  Henry  Maine,  who  believes  that 
"the  progress  of  mankind  has  hitherto  been  effected  by 
the  rise  and  fall  of  aristocracies."  On  the  other  hand  it  is 
refreshing  to  hear  Mr.  Freeman  and  Mr.  Dicey  actually 
discussing  the  practicability  of  introducing  the  referendum 
into  the  English  political  system. 

After  all,  is  not  this  veiy  quality  of  directness  a  gfreat 
recommendation,  when  we  consider  the  rubbish  which  at 
present  clogs  the  wheels  of  our  political  machinery,  the  com- 
plications which  confuse  the  voter  and  hide  the  real  issues 
from  his  comprehension  ?  The  very  epithets  pure  and  direct 
satisfy  at  once  our  best  aspirations  and  our  common  sense. 
If  monarchy  is  the  government  of  one,  oligarchy  that  of  a 
few,  and  democracy  that  of  many,  surely  there  will  some  day 
arise  the  rule  of  all.  The  United  States  seems  to  be  stand- 
ing at  the  parting  of  two  ways,  one  of  which  leads  back  in  a 
vicious  circle  to  plutocracy  and  despotism,  while  the  other 
advances  towards  a  genuine  pure  democracy.  No  nation 
can  stand  still.     Which  way  shall  it  be  ? 
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Dr.  Whewell  observed  that  the  acceptance  of  every  new 
idea  passed  through  three  stages:  1.  It  is  absui*d;  2.  It  is 
contrary  to  the  Bible ;  3.  We  always  believed  it.  Change 
the  second  stage  to,  It  -is  unscientific,  and  the  diagram  may 
apply  to  socialism.  We  have  certainly  emerged  from  the 
period  when  it  was  considered  a  valid  argument  to  call 
socialism  somebody's  dream.  It  is  now  treated  with  a  scien- 
tific earnestness  which  betrays  its  progress  in  general  thought. 
This  serious  grappling  with  the  subject  is  noted  in  the  recent 
"  Plea  for  Liberty,"  by  some  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  dis- 
ciples, for  which  Mr.  Spencer  himself  has  written  an  elabo- 
rate introduction. 

The  same  earnestness  is  felt  in  the  masterly  editerial,  **  Is 
Socialism  Desirable?"  in  The  Arena  for  May.  This  is  a 
solid  contribution  to  the  permanent  literature  of  the  subject. 
It  is  not  a  surprise  that  it  has  commanded  such  wide  atten- 
tion. Its  deep  thoughtfulness,  its  strategic  selection  of  only 
vital  points  for  its  attack,  and,  not  the  least,  its  kindliness 
and  chivalry,  mark  it  as  a  notable  production.  I  truly  appre- 
ciate the  honor  of  being  chosen  by  this  knightly  antagonist 
te  face  the  attack  on  his  own  sands. 

It  is  not  without  some  question,  however,  that  I  accept 
the  generous  challenge.  For  I  am  not  sure  that  I  myself 
believe  in  the  military  type  of  socialism  which  the  editor 
seems  continually  to  have  in  mind.  The  book,  which  more 
than  all  others  combined  has  brought  socialism  before  Ameri- 
can thought,  has  also  furnished  te  its  opponents  a  splendidly 
clear  target  in  its  military  organization.  It  cannot  be 
repeated  too  often,  however,  that  the  arrny  type  is  not  con- 
ceded by  socialists  to  be  an  essential,  even,  of  nationalistic 
socialism.  Democratic  socialism  differs  considerably  from 
military  socialism,  and  may  be  fully  as  national  in  its  reach. 
In  so  far  as  Mr.  Flower's  arguments  apply  to   democratic 
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socialism,  the  following  parag^phs  may  be  taken  as  a  re- 
joinder. 

To  bring  the  chief  counts  of  the  editor's  indictment  again 
clearly  before  the  readers,  it  will  be  well  to  summarize 
them:  — 

(1)  National  socialism  means  govemmentalism,  which  is 
tyranny  over  the  individual. 

(2)  National  socialism  means  paternalism,  which,  exer- 
cised by  all  the  people,  is  the  most  hopeless  kind  of  tyranny. 

(3)  National  socialism  means  the  arrest  of  progress, 
because  the  majority  will  surely  tyrannize  over  the  small 
"  vanguard  of  human  progress." 

(4)  National  socialism  will  be  needless  when  the  people 
are  educated  to  the  fratemalism  which  alone  could  temper 
tfie  inevitable  despotism  of  the  majority. 

There  is  a  period  in  every  agitation  of  a  new  idea  when 
the  most  prosperous  weapon  against  it  is  a  thumping  epithet. 
The  name  must  be  apt  enough  to  stick.  Furthermore,  no 
matter  how  misleading,  it  must  be  suggestive  of  sinister 
things. 

"  Govemmentalism  "  is  such  a  word.  In  its  etymology  it 
is  harmless  enough.  Governmental  is  the  adjective  of  gov- 
ernment, and  means  "  exercising  the  powers  of  government." 
Govemmentalism,  therefore,  means  the  exercise  of  the  powers 
of  government  considered  as  a  principle.  But  the  word 
when  made  the  bogy  of  socialism  is  supposed  to  mean  the 
principle  of  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  government  raised 
to  the  rUh  degree,  and  separated  from  the  people.  It  sug- 
gests a  shadowy  somewhat  of  officialdom ;  a  Corliss  engine  of 
functionaryism ;  all  of  which  is  thought  of  as  apart  from  the 
people,  yet  pressing  upon  the  people.  In  other  words,  the 
name  "  govemmentalism,"  while  intended  as  a  word  of  oppro- 
brium for  socialism,  really  indicates  the  amazing  misconcep- 
tion which  the  critics  have  of  the  nation  itself,  and  of  the 
relation  of  the  nation's  life  to  its  self-direction. 

The  nation  is  not  an  aggregate  of  the  Smiths,  and  Joneses, 
and  Robinsons.  It  is  a  favorite  formula  with  the  opponents 
of  the  new  school  that  the  nation  is  but  a  multitude  of  indi- 
viduals. So  is  a  sand-heap.  But  in  the  nation  the  individ- 
ual atoms  are  linked  by  mutual  obligations.  They  are 
members  one  of  another.  No  individual  can  claim  isolation 
and  independency.     Let  him  make  the  most  of  his  individu- 
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ality ;  yet,  as  Aristotle  said,  "  Man  is  a  political  animal ; " 
his  nature  apart  from  the  nation  is  incomplete;  sundered 
from  that  to  which  he  belongs  he  seems  a  freak. 

The  nation,  then,  is  not  an  artificial  binding  of  units ;  it  is 
a  natural  relationship.  The  ideal  nation  is  not  entered  as  a 
result  of  reflection  and  choice.  A  man  is  bom  into  the 
nation  as  into  the  family.  To  belong  to  the  English  nation 
when  born  an  Englishman  is  not  usually  considered  so 
"greatly  to  his  credit,"  except  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Gilbert's 
naval  hero.  The  very  term  "  naturalize,"  with  which  we 
denote  the  initiation  of  a  foreigner,  is  a  confession  that  the 
nation  is  not  a  social  contract  but  &  natural  relation.  It  is 
this  natural  relation  which  makes  the  nation  worth  dying  for ; 
it  is  fatherland. 

Still  further,  the  nation  is  an  organic  being.  The  scattered 
atoms  of  a  sand-heap  are  as  perfect  as  before  they  were  dis- 
lodged ;  not  so  an  amputated  arm.  When  the  nation  is 
disunited,  the  detached  segment  becomes  a  different  kind 
of  body.  "  The  man  without  a  country "  begins  to  be 
another  sort  of  man.  The  nation  is  not  a  mass  of  indepen- 
dent individuals,  but  of  related  individuals,  who,  moreover, 
are  so  closely  related  that  they  make  together  an  indivisible 
organism ;  this  organism  develops  according  to  orderly  laws ; 
this  organism  has  perpetuity,  never  disjoining  itself  either 
from  its  past  or  future;  and  this  organism  has  also  self- 
consciousness  and  moral  personality.  This  is  the  nation  in 
which  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being. 

When  we  look  this  high  conception  of  the  nation  squarely 
in  the  eye,  mucli  of  the  talk  about  governmentalism  seems  at 
once  irrelevant.  For  government  in  America  must  ever 
mean  the  nation  directing  itself.  Here  are  no  hereditary 
governing  machines;  no  bureaucracies  created  by  a  power 
apart  from  the  people.  In  Europe,  government  is  fastened  on 
the  people.  But  in  America,  if  government  is  not  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people,  it  is  their  own  fault. 
The  woi-st  abuses  of  power  in  a  government  actually  emanat- 
ing from  the  people,  do  not  put  it  beyond  their  reach.  It  is 
still  the  nation  governing  itself.  It  will  one  day  become 
conscious  of  its  strength,  and  will  direct  its  efforts  more 
wisely.  But  so  long  as  it  is  the  living,  organic  nation  gov-« 
eming  itself,  no  mere  multiplication  of  functions,  no  straight- 
forward increase  of  powers,  are  a  discrowning  of  the  people. 
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Socialists  believe  in  the  fearless  extension  of  government 
because  they  have  a  clear  and  high  idea  of  the  nation  as  an 
organic  relationship,  apart  from  which  the  individual  cannot 
realize  himself.  As  the  nation  becomes  more  self-conscious, 
it  perceives  more  clearly  its  own  responsibility  for  the  devel- 
opment of  each  individual.  The  self-governing  nation 
extends  its  governmental  powers  solely  to  give  a  better 
chance  for  development  to  the  largest  number  of  individuals. 
'*A11  individualism,"  says  Mr.  Flower,  "would  be  surren- 
dered to  that  mysterious  thing  called  government."  But 
there  is  nothing  mysterious  in  the  expression  the  nation 
makes  of  its  own  will ;  and  it  is  hard  to  discover  what  indi- 
vidualism is  surrendered,  except  bumptiousness,  when  the 
rounded  development  of  the  greatest  number  of  individuals 
is  the  nation's  motive  for  extending  its  governmental 
functions. 

There  is  also  another  kind  of  reason  for  being  undismayed 
at  the  threat  of  govemmentalism.  Nationalism  is  but  the 
very  distant  consummation  of  local  socialism. 

I  suppose  it  is  not  strange  that  the  hostile  critics  occupy 
themselves  almost  entirely  with  this  keystone  of  the  arch, 
since  that  has  given  the  name  to  the  whole  tendency.  They 
delight  to  picture  the  superb  riot  of  corruption  if  nationalists 
could  have  their  way  at  once.  They  will  never  listen,  they 
will  never  remember,  while  nationalists  declare  they  would 
not  have  their  way  at  once  if  they  could.  A  catastrophe  by 
which  nationalistic  socialism  might  be  precipitated  would 
be  a  deplorable  disaster  to  human  progress. 

Socialism  properly  begins  with  the  municipality ;  or  more 
properly  still,  with  the  town-meeting.  The  Hon.  Joseph 
Chamberlain  is  a  practical  State  socialist ;  and  he  outlines  in 
the  North  American  Meview  for  May  how  English  cities  are 
laying  the  foundation  of  more  general  socialism.  The  popu- 
lar representative  government  of  the  municipality,  he  says, 
*' unlike  the  imperial  legislature,  is  very  near  to  the  poor, 
and  can  deal  with  details,  and  with  special  conditions.  It  is 
subject  to  the  criticism  and  direct  control  both  of  those  who 
find  the  money,  and  of  those  who  are  chiefly  interested  in  its 
expenditure.  In  England,  at  any  rate,"  he  continues,  "it 
has  been  free  from  the  suspicion  of  personal  corruption,  and 
has  'always  been  able  to  secure  the  services  of  the  ablest 
and  most  disinterested  members  of  the  community."     The 
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practical  socialism  of  Birmingham,  and  other  cities  of  Great 
Britain,  enthusiastically  supported  by  multitudes  of  citizens 
who  do  not  call  themselves  socialists,  is  an  example  of  the 
first  numbers  on  the  socialistic  pi-ogramme.  The  intellectual 
leaders  of  socialism  are  in  no  hurry.  They  have  all  the 
time  there  is.  It  may  take  years  to  persuade  American 
cities  that  they  are  business  corporations  themselves,  whose 
aim  is  the  well-being  of  all  the  members.  The  extension  of 
municipal  control  over  all  natural  monopolies  may  be  decades 
off.  No  matter;  there  is  no  use  in  being  hot-headed  because 
hearts  are  hot  at  the  miseries  of  the  poor.  Municipalization 
ought  to  precede  nationalization.  The  members  of  the  com- 
munity must  learn  to  trust  each  other  before  the  East  and 
the  West  will  trust  one  another.  It  must  be  proved  in 
American  cities,  as  it  has  been  already  in  English  cities, 
that  the  extension  of  municipal  powers  is  itself  a  force  to 
drive  out  corruption  and  purify  politics,  before  the  nation  as 
a  whole  will  deem  it  safe  to  make  great  enlargements  of  the 
civil  service. 

As  that  day  approaches,  it  will  be  found  that  nationalism 
is  a  much  simpler  thing  than  it  now  seems.  Nationalism 
does  not  begin  in  a  paper  constitution  and  work  downwards. 
During  the  upheavals  of  the  French  Revolution  Abbfi  Sieges 
is  always  coming  forward  with  a  new  constitution.  But  in 
America  institutions  are  rather  an  evolution.  The  last 
numbers  on  the  social  programme  may  safely  be  left  blank. 
Nationalism  is  neither  a  city  let  down,  of  a  sudden,  four- 
square from  heaven,  nor  are  its  working  plans  yet  to  be 
found  in  any  architect's  oflBce  on  earth.  We  certainly  want 
no  nationalism  wliich  is  not  an  orderly  development.  We  may 
agree  with  Mr.  Spencer  that  the  course  of  political  evolution 
is  full  of  surprises.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  nationalism 
which  seems  so  full  of  menace  as  a  military  despotism  may 
turn  out  to  be  but  a  simple  federation  of  industrial  and  com- 
mercial interests  which  find  they  require  a  single  head. 

In  other  words,  it  seems  to  me,  nationalism  is  only  a 
prophecy.  It  is  too  distant  to  be  certainly  detailed.  Pres- 
ent day  accounts  of  it  will  one  day.be,  as  Horace  Greeley 
said  of  something  else,  "mighty  interesting  reading."  We 
may  be  inspired  by  it  as  the  end  towards  which  present 
movements  are  tending.  But  each  age  solves  its  own  prob- 
lems ;  and  the  passage  into  that  promised  land  is  the  issue 
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for  another  generation.  A  nearer  view  alone  can  determine 
where  the  passage  is,  and  whether  the  land  is  truly  desir- 
able. We  may  justly  put  some  faith  in  the  common  sense, 
as  well  as  in  the  political  ingenuity  of  those  who  come  after 
as.  If  military  socialism,  whatever  it  is,  should  ever  be 
the  issue,  this  American  people  can  be  trusted  to  vote  against 
it  if  it  is  undesirable.  Meantime,  wliat  our  people  must 
vote  upon  in  the  present  year  of  gRWje,  is  whether  great 
private  corporations  shall  control  legislatures  and  city  coun- 
cils, and  charge  their  own  unquestioned  prices  for  such 
public  necessities  of  life  as  light  and  transit.  There  is  an 
issue  between  tyranny  and  liberty  which  is  to  the  point. 
The  future  is  in  the  hands  of  evolution. 

Another  opprobrious  epithet  is  ** paternalism."  This  is 
the  most  familiar  of  the  titles  of  reproach.  It  suggests  an 
idea  of  government  made  pestiferous  by  old  abuse.  The 
most  atrocious  desi>otisms  both  of  king  and  church  have 
planted  themselves  in  loco  parentis,  Tlie  welfare  of  the 
people  has  been  the  hoaiy  excuse  for  the  crudest  outrages 
of  history.  Mr.  Flower  goes  a  step  further  and  avers  that, 
with  the  good  of  the  people  for  a  pretext,  tyranny  has 
always  been  in  exact  proportion  to  power  and  authority. 

Without  stopping  to  query  as  to  this  last  rather  sweeping 
statement,  it  will  be  enough  to  check  oui'selves  while  the 
editor  leaps  to  his  induction;  namely,  that  because  the 
monarchical  and  ecclesiastical  governments  have  tyi-annized 
in  proportion  to  their  ix)wer,  nothing  less  is  to  be  expected 
if  our  Republic  becomes  affected  with  a  gi-eater  sense  of 
governmental  resi)onsil)ility  for  the  welfare  of  her  citizens. 
If  our  nation,  it  is  claimed,  allows  this  specious  excuse  to 
commit  it  to  the  doctrine  of  State  interference,  we  are  drifted 
into  the  despotic  paternalisms  of  the  old  world. 

But  a  paternalism  must  have  a  parent,  a  royal  sire,  or 
a  priestly  grandmother.  In  the  antique  paternalisms  there 
is  invariably  this  parental  pei-sonality  at  the  top;  down 
beneath  it  are  the  puppet  children.  ''My  soldiei-s  are  my 
children,"  says  Napoleon;  and  he  orders  a  charge  for  their 
benefit;  an  hour  afterwards  the  dying  address  him  as  Sire 
as  he  walks  over  the  field.  "The  (lerman  people  are  my 
children,"  says  Emperor  William ;  and  he  issues  the  edict 
for  the  compulsory  life-insurance  of  workingmen;  an  un- 
doubted blessing.     Both  are  instances  of  paternalism;  and 
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the  principle  in  one  case  is  as  obnoxious  as  in  the  other. 
The  principle  of  paternalism  is  an  irresponsible  authority 
above  the  people,  mastering  the  people,  with  their  welfare 
as  a  pretext. 

But  this  essential  of  paternalism  must  be  lacking  in  the 
republic.  Whatever  powers  democracy  may  assume,  it 
recognizes  no  authority  outside  itself.  Democratic  govern- 
ment, however  socialistic  it  may  become,  is  nothing  but 
democracy  expressing  its  own  will.  If  the  individual  is  led 
to  surrender  certain  of  his  freedoms  for  the  good  of  all,  he 
surrenders  to  a  paternalism  of  all  the  people.  That  were 
better  called,  once  for  all,  a  fraternalism. 

It  is  not  enough,  however,  to  show  that  the  title  is  in  our 
case  a  grave  misnomer.  The  editor  adduces  several  recent 
instances  which  he  considers  exhibitions  of  the  increasing 
tyranny  of  all  the  people.  He  believes  the  tyranny  of  all 
the  people,  if  they  are  as  selfish  as  they  are  now,  would  be 
more  hopeless  than  the  despotism  of  an  individual;  for  the 
single  tyrant  is  after  all  amenable  to  revolution,  while  the 
whole  nation  as  a  tyrant  is  accountable  to  nothing.  To 
his  view,  indeed,  the  occurrences  I  am  about  to  repeat  prove 
the  new  tyrant  is  already  created.  They  exhibit  a  "tyranny 
which  shows  that  persecutions  are  only  limited  by  the  power 
vested  in  the  State." 

Let  us  examine  the  data  for  this  astonishing  conclusion. 
My  limits  will  not  allow  more  than  a  bare  reference  to  the 
incidents  which  are  fully  described  in  the  May  editorial. 

Case  I.  is  the  incarceration  in  Tennessee  of  a  Seventh-day 
Adventist  for  working  on  Sunday.  Of  this  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  had  it  happened  two  centuries  ago  it  would 
have  been  symptomatic ;  to-day  it  is  a  curiosity. 

Case  II.  is  the  arrest  of  a  Christian  Scientist  in  Iowa  for 
practising  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  State.  I  presume 
this  cannot  be  fairly  disposed  of  by  suggesting  that  there 
has  been  some  aggravated  occasion  for  such  stringency. 
But  it  is  certainly  true  that  the  State  has  the  right  to  pre- 
vent malpractice  —  a  right  none  of  us  would  wish  renounced. 
And  as  soon  as  there  are  sufficient  data  to  convince  an 
intelligent  public  opinion  that  the  theory,  with  its  perilous 
repudiation  of  all  medical  skill,  is  not  fatal  to  human  life, 
it  will  receive  an  ungrudged  status. 

Case  IIL  is  the  arrest  of  a  minister,  of  pure  life  and  un- 
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questioned  standing,  for  sending  obscene  literature  through 
the  mail.  The  sole  charge  was  the  publication  of  an 
earnest  and  chastely  worded  article  on  marital  purity ;  but 
the  real  cause  was  supposed  to  be  his  severe  criticism  of  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Vice  nearly  a  year  afterward. 
If  these  facts  are  verifiable  this  is  a  monstrous  outrage. 
But  unhappily  it  is  not  the  first  instance  where  revenge  has 
been  taken  on  the  innocent  by  due  process  of  law.  Without 
doubt  the  people  ought  to  be  more  aroused  by  it  than  they 
are.  Yet  such  a  sporadic  instance  of  miscarried  justice  is 
scarcely  a  reason  why  the  State  should  cease  its  efforts  to 
check  by  law  the  present  alarming  increase  of  lascivious 
printing. 

Case  IV.  is  an  election  bill  in  California  which  prohibits 
independent  nominations  except  upon  petition  of  five  per 
cent,  of  the  voters,  and  thus  disfranchises  four  per  cent,  of 
the  voting  population.  If  this  mad  device  proves  anything, 
it  proves  that  the  leaders  of  the  old  parties  are  in  such  con- 
sternation at  the  uneasiness  of  the  people  that  they  liave  lost 
their  heads.  It  proves  no  more  than  the  denial  of  the  right 
of  petition  in  Congress  during  anti-slavery  days;  and  it 
proves  as  much  as  that  attempt  to  ignore  the  voice  of  reform. 
Earthquakes  are  not  far  off  when  such  things  happen. 

Case  V.  is  the  suit  for  damages  which  one  Powell  brings 
against  Pennsylvania.  Under  a  statute  authorizing  the 
manufacture  of  oleomargarine,  he  had  undertaken  the  busi- 
ness, to  find  himself  ruined  by  a  later  legislature  making  its 
manufacture  a  misdemeanor.  This  is  very  noteworthy,  for 
it  proves  too  much.  It  shows  a  vested  money  interest  con- 
trolling legislature  and  voting  a  rival  business  into  outlawry. 
This  is  a  kind  of  instance  socialists  like  to  get  hold  of. 

Yet  these  instances  are  used  to  illustrate  "a  growing  spirit 
of  intolerance  "  in  our  country;  they  are  said  to  exhibit  a 
State  tyi-anny  which  is  already  blossoming  under  paternal- 
istic legislation;  they  emphasize,  it  is  claimed,  the  fact,  — 
'*That  all  the  majority  wishes  is  the  sanction  of  law  to  make 
its  crimes  against  the  minority  assume  a  show  of  respecta- 
bility. All  that  retards  persecution  is  the  limit  of  the 
sanction  of  law;  and  I  submit  that,  in  the  light  of  history, 
and  in  the  face  of  the  wrongs  of  the  present,  all  increase  in 
governmental  power  menaces  the  liberty,  the  happiness,  and 
file  growth  of  the  individual." 
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This  is  a  pretty  large  indictment  to  hang  on  such  debat- 
able evidence.  Its  audaciousness  fairly  takes  one's  breath 
away.  Our  heaviest  battery  is  turned  against  ourselves. 
Every  cherished  dream  of  the  good  time  coming  goes  up  at 
a  blast.  Instead  of  freedom  at  last  to  do  that  for  which  we 
are  made,  and  to  fit  into  the  niche  where  we  belong,  we  are 
shown  a  State 's-prison.  Instead  of  an  age  of  joy  and  of 
elastic  step,  we  are  pointed  to  an  iron  rule  of  repression  and 
cheerlessness.  Instead  of  leisure  to  ripen,  of  a  full  summing 
of  our  powers,  of  the  exhilaration  of  new  truth,  we  have 
disclosed  to  us  a  stunted  individuality  treading  a  dull  and 
monotonous  round  of  existence.  And  all  this,  because  if 
the  people  are  trusted  with  more  power  they  will  tyrannize 
life  down  to  this  pamlyzing  reaction. 

The  logic  of  this  bold  pessimism  is: —  Human  nature  is 
tyrannical;  the  majority  have  always  tyrannized  in  propor- 
tion to  their  power;  increase  their  power  and  they  will 
increase  their  tyranny.  This  is  the  syllogism  which  has 
dignified  the  foregoing  collection  of  occurrences  into  grave 
symptoms  of  an  increase  of  popular  despotism. 

It  might  be  fair  to  meet  dogmatic  pessimism  with  dog- 
matic optimism.  Or,  it  would  be  legitimate  to  follow  the 
logic  to  its  end  in  a  general  abandoning  of  all  the  powers  of 
government  which,  it  seems,  has  only  hurt  when  it  tried  to 
help  humanity;  to  go  back  honestly  to  Jefferson,  and  beyond 
him,  to 

The  very  best  government  of  all, 
That  which  governs  not  at  all. 

This  is  the  pandemonium  of  anarchy.  Mr.  Flower  believes 
that  there  is  not  enough  of  the  golden  rule  in  society  to-day 
to  make  socialism  tolerable.  But  we  have  only  to  imagine 
our  present  society,  with  its  cunent  quantity  of  golden  rule, 
thrown  into  the  chaos  where  government  has  ceased  to 
govern,  where  th^  political  majority  has  lost  all  its  power, 
but  where  the  majority  of  brute  strength  awakes  to  find  itself 
with  no  laws  to  molest  or  make  it  afraid. 

But  this  doctrine  of  the  inevitable  despotism  of  the  politi- 
cal majority  lies  so  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  impeachment, 
that  it  ought  to  be  carefully  examined  in  itself. 

In  the  first  place,  both  premises  are  Avithout  support. 
Human  nature,   even   in   irresponsible   multitudes,    is   not 
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essentially  tyrannical.  Let  us  admit  frankly  all  the  degraded 
sweeps  of  intolerance  in  the  past;  yet  has  not  human  natui*e 
during  recent  generations  been  growing  in  the  tolerant 
spirit?  Look  straight  at  the  intelligent  society  aroimd  us ; 
look  within  ourselves  most  of  all,  and  let  us  ask  if  we  see 
any  such  intolerance  of  spirit  as  would  bloom  into  tyranny  if 
we  only  had  the  chance.  A  man  may  prove  to  me  by  induc- 
tive data,  reaching  uninterruptedly  over  ten  thousand  years, 
that  my  own  nature  is  intolerant;  he  may  even  corroborate 
his  proof  by  pointing  to  my  occasional  acts  of  thoughtiess 
disregard  for  another's  opinion,  yet  all  this  array  does  not 
overwhelm  me,  for  I  know  I  am  not  intolemnt.  Our  society 
to-day,  as  a  whole,  knows  it  is  not  intolerant;  —  even 
though  it  be  proved  as  conclusively  as  ever  Puritan  divine 
proved  God's  liatred  for  man,  and  man's  incapacity  for  a 
single  good  act.  The  logic  works  well ;  only  there  are  some 
omitted  factors.  Human  nature  has  made  some  progress. 
Hospitality  to  new  ideas,  and  patience  with  divergent  ones, 
are  two  of  the  surest  fruits  of  later  civilization. 

Again,    the    majority    have   not    always    tjrrannized    in 
proportion  to  their  power.      They  did  not,   in  the  Dutch 
Republic,   when  William  of  Orange  followed  the  hideous 
persecutions  of  Phillip  II.  with  the  establishment  of  religious 
liberty.     The  Church  of  England  was  in  the  majority  when 
it  abandoned  its  acts  of  tyranny.     Congregationalism  was 
still  in  the  ascendancy  when  it  ceased  to  banish  Baptists  and 
to  whip  Quakers.     The  Rhode  Island  Baptists  had  plenty 
of  majority  when  they    pioneered  the  empire  of  religious 
freedom  in  America.      And  the  Maryland  Roman  Catholics 
had  things  their  own  way,  when  in  an  ago  of  persecution 
they  resolved  to  be  hospitable  to  other  beliefs.     Indeed,  in 
our  American  life  especially,  tlio  generosity  and  long-suffer- 
ing of  majorities  are  among  the  most  notable  features.     On 
the  other  hand  it  may   with  truth  be  said  that  the  worst 
tyrannies  have  been  on  the  pai-t  of  minorities.     In  the  old 
world  the  oppressive  minorities  have  usually  been  hereditary 
or  ecclesiastical  interests.     In  our  country  the  ruling  minor- 
ities have  been  determined,   and  self-assertive  classes  who 
would  not  brook  the  wisdom  or  the  sense  of  justice  of  the 
majority.     It  was  the  regnant  minority  which  rushed  the 
South  into  secession.     It  was  that  same  minority  wliich  had 
for  half  a  century  before  over-ridden  the  whole  nation.     It 
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was  the  Tammany  minority  which  ruled  the  Democracy.  It 
is  the  minority  of  syndicates,  corporations,  and  vested  inter- 
ests which  crowned  itself  in  our  Billion  Congress,  and  is 
spreading  itself  in  our  legislatures.  Are  the  very  occur- 
rences, of  which  so  much  has  been  made  exhibitions,  of  the 
tyranny  of  all  the  people ;  or,  are  they  not  rather,  with  one 
exception,  instances  where  a  graceless  minority  has  resolved 
either  slyly  or  boldly  to  ignore  the  people?  In  short,  the 
charge  in  the  phrase  "  tyranny  of  the  majority  "  has  but  the 
least  justification  in  the  course  of  government.  There  has 
been  in  history  no  power  which  has  tyrannized  less  than 
the  political  majority.  In  modern  times,  at  least,  the  most 
violent  acts  of  despotic  outrage  have  been  the  attempts  to 
ride  down  the  will  of  the  political  majority.  "In  the  light 
of  history,  and  in  the  face  of  the  wrongs  of  the  present, "  to 
use  the  editor's  words,  it  might  be  well  to  consider  some 
means  for  the  protection  of  majorities. 

For  after  all,  in  spite  of  the  English  sneers  at  government 
by  count  of  noses,  from  Carlyle  and  Sir  Henry  Maine  to  the 
latest  utterances,  there  is  nothing  so  safe  for  humanity's 
interests  as  the  political  majority.  It  is  perfectly  true  that 
"the  vanguard  of  human  progress  must  ever  be  in  the  minor- 
ity." But  the  hope  of  this  minority  lies  in  one  day  becom- 
ing the  majority.  As  Disraeli  said,  that  is  the  minority's 
business.  The  minorities  of  hereditary  privilege,  of  priest- 
hood, of  monied  classes,  can  perpetuate  themselves  and  their 
power.  But  the  majority  of  voters  is  always  changing  and 
always  losing  its  power.  The  minority  of  radicals  is  always 
becoming  the  majority  of  conservatives,  —  the  steadfast 
power  to  which  progress  has  tied  itself. 

Is  socialism  necessary  to  the  progress  of  the  race?  Will 
not  a  perfected  fraternalism  make  the  strong  hand  of  socialism 
needless?  Both  questions  are  to  be  answered,  yes.  The 
perfect  state  is  undoubtedly  pictured  in  Rousseau's  ideal, 
where  every  man  remains  perfectly  free,  so  that  when  he 
obeys  the  State  he  obeys  only  himself.  This  is  the  deep  and 
eternal  truth  of  the  law  of  brotherhood,  which  is  also  the 
law  of  liberty.  Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  all  law;  no  laws 
will  be  needed  when  love  is  the  protection  of  the  weak. 
Belief  in  that  coming  government  of  Love  is  the  real 
religion. 

But  the  practical  politics  of  the  present  deal  with  a  society 
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where  a  strong  arm  is  needed  to  protect  the  weak  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  giants.  To  talk  about  the  principles  of 
brotherhood  fully  prevailing  in  our  present  conditions,  is  to 
treat  the  laws  of  Christ  with  flippancy.  Nine-tentlis  of  the 
maxims  of  our  modem  business  system  contradict  the  law 
of  love.  In  our  present  environment  it  is  impossible  for 
business  people  or  working  people  to  obey  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  and  not  starve.  Perhaps  a  few  sacrifices  of 
this  kind  are  needed  to  teach  us  how  abhorrent  the  present 
selfish  system  is  to  the  Christianity  of  Christ.  "I  suppose 
I  ought  to  be  thankful  to  get  the  work  at  all,  for  they  told 
other  women  they  had  no  work  left  for  them/'  said  a  woman 
to  me  who  was  making  men's  pantaloons  for  two  dollars 
a  dozen.  She  was  part  of  the  system ;  she  was  competing 
with  other  less  fortunate  women  as  truly  as  her  employer 
with  other  Arms ;  she  drank  her  tea  at  the  expense  of  her  less 
lucky  sister,  who  had  no  work  and  no  tea.  What  chance 
does  this  system  afford  for  perfect  fraternalism,  or  even  for 
decent  fraternalism,  among  those  who  have  to  compete? 

Socialism  aims  to  produce  an  environment  where  not  only 
the  Golden  Rule  but  the  Law  of  Love  will  have  a  living 
chance.  As  such  an  agent  it  has  its  proper  political  place 
in  the  development  of  mankind. 


REVOLUTIONARY  MEASURES  AND 
NEGLECTED  CRIMES. 


PART  II. 


BY   PROF.    JOSEPH    llODES   BUCHANAN. 


If  we  agree  that  all  men  are  bom  free  and  equal,  with 
certain  inalienable  rights, —  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness, —  let  us  legislate  to  enforce  our  belief.  All  men 
are  not  bom  equal,  if  one  is  bom  with  power  to  live  without 
toil;  power  to  control  the  movements  of  a  himdred  thousand 
of  his  unequal  fellow-citizens ;  power  to  bribe  legislatures ; 
power  to  hire  a  pretorian  guard  of  laborers,  writers,  editors, 
clergymen,  and  even  soldiers  or  police  to  do  his  bidding  and 
to  sing  his  praise,  and  to  threaten  those  who  wish  to  establish 
a  real  republic.  It  was  thought  we  had  abolished  hereditary 
inequality ;  but  in  a  land  where  our  democratic  lords  can 
each  hire  fifty  thousand  men  and  equip  an  army  if  need 
be, —  where  a  democratic  American  lord  can  buy  a  dozen  of 
the  puny  lords  of  Europe, —  the  social  equality  dreamed  of 
in  '76  does  not  exist.  We  have  abolished  the  useless  title 
but  not  the  lord. 

We  should  not  object  to  that  inequality  which  is  natural 
—  to  the  superior  ability  and  superior  virtue  which  place 
one  man  far  above  his  fellows ;  but  we  should  object  to  an 
immense  inequality,  which  is  not  natural^  and  which  some- 
times places  the  superior  man  at  the  mercy  and  in  the  ser- 
vice of  one  who  has  no  ability  whatever, —  who  is  simply 
born  to  rule  by  means  of  hereditary  wealth.  This  is  just  as 
great  a  social  inequality  as  that  which  Jefferson  saw  in 
Europe,  and  which  he  thought  was  to  be  excluded  from 
America. 

It  is  a  condition  that  is  demoralizing  in  a  hundred  wajrs, 
and  is  fraught  with  peril  to  the  republic,  peril  to  society, 
and  peril  to  all  the  interests  of  humanity;  and  therefore  as 
I   would   assert, —  and  who   would  deny  the  supreme  right 
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and  power  of  the  people  to  protect  the  republic  from  any 
impending  calamity  by  any  just  means,  but  not  by  any  unjust 
means  —  I  would  claim  that  it  is  our  right  and  duty  to  say 
that  this  grand  hereditary  inequality  shall  not  be  perpetual, 
and  that  the  pcut  shdl  not  rule  the  present —  the  graveyard 
shall  not  contain  our  legislature^ —  but  that  each  generation 
shall  be  a  law  unto  itself,  and  shall  establish  the  conditions 
of  justice  and  safety  without  regard  to  the  follies  of  the 
dead  and  the  ancient  laws  of  inheritance  when  they  conflict 
with  justice. 

Justice  and  safety  to  the  republic  demand  that  men  shall 
not  be  bom  as  rulers^  nor  bom  as  serfs.  The  serf  is  the 
person  who  is  bom  in  poverty,  with  no  right  to  a  standing 
place,  and  whom  society  has  left  to  the  education  of  the 
street  or  of  the  coal  mine,  growing  up  without  knowledge, 
without  industrial  skill  —  knowing  nothing  but  to  sell 
unskilled  labor  in  a  market  crowded  by  a  million  others 
like  himself  or  herself,  and  thus  forced  into  that  wretched 
life  seen  in  all  the  great  cities  of  America  and  Europe,  the 
description  of  which  is  enough  to  make  us  cry  out  in  despair, 
How  long,  O  Lord,  how  long?  Wherein  does  this  white 
slavery  differ  from  African  slavery,  except  that  the  master 
eves  nothing  for  the  slave,  is  not  bound  by  self-interest  to 
take  care  of  him,  and  cannot  flog  him  though  he  can  punish 
him  in  other  ways,  and  on  shipboard  he  can  flog  him  also, 
and  the  horrors  of  nautical  brutality  have  not  even  produced 
a  society  for  its  abolition  ? 

Such  is  the  serf,  which  our  democracy  allows  its  citizens 
to  become, —  men  to  whom  the  right  of  suffrage  sometimes 
seems  a  worthless  rag  which  they  would  gladly  sell,— men 
on  whose  weak  shoulders  the  republic  cannot  stand, 

To  abolish  that  class,  every  boy  and  girl  should  be 
guaranteed  a  solid  intellectual  and  industrial  education, 
making  a  permanent  guarantee  against  pauperism  and  serf- 
dom, a  permanent  guarantee  that  women  shall  not  be 
enslaved  by  lust,  but  shall  be  enabled  to  rear  an  offspring 
of  manly  citizens.  These  are  the  most  important  things 
that  a  true  nationalism  should  accomplish  at  present,  and 
mainly  by  the  gospel  of  industrial  education,  which  the 
writer  has  long  been  urging  with  all  his  power. 

Public  sentiment  has  advanced  so  far  on  this  question, 
that  there  will  be  very  little  opposition  to  abolishing  the 
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serf  by  industrial  education;  out  with  all  our  industrial 
education,  our  disorganized  competition  makes  employment 
terribly  uncertain,  and  impoverishes  the  industrious  by  en- 
forced idleness,  because  there  is  no  science,  no  social  system  to 
regulate  the  demand  and  supply  of  labor  in  different  pursuits. 

Hence,  until  we  can  do  better,  there  must  be  at  all  times 
a  vast  number  of  idle  men  walking  about  in  search  of  work, 
losing  all  their  savings  in  times  of  enforced  idleness,  their 
days  of  gloom  and  despair. 

They  are  our  brothers,  and  we  cannot  say  with  Cain, 
"Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?  "  We  are  our  brothers'  keepers, 
for  they  are  partners  in  this  republic,  and  brothers  in  the 
family  of  G6d,  and  they  help  to  make  the  social  atmosphere 
in  which  we  live,  and  they  help  the  republic  to  sink  or 
swim.  We  simply  cannot  afford  to  deny  our  brotherhood, 
^nd  if  we  do  we  are  the  devil's  own  fools. 

Action  on  this  matter  is  demanded  now  as  it  never  was 
before,  for  we  are  advancing  blindly  to  a  crisis  which  our 
political  economists  and  statesmen  have  not  foreseen,  and 
do  not  yet  recognize.  The  genius  that  increases  by  invention 
the  productive  power  of  labor  ought  to  increase  the  rewards 
of  labor,  but  it  does  not.  Labor  is  demanded  only  to  supply 
what  is  consumed ;  and  if  at  present  a  million  laborers  are 
employed  to  produce  the  food,  clothing,  fuel,  furniture,  and 
houses  required,  but  in  a  few  years  invention  enables  half 
a  million  to  produce  the  same,  what  is  to  become  of  the  half 
million  no  longer  needed?  Will  wages  advance  so  that  the 
million  may  still  be  employed,  working  for  half  a  day 
instead  of  a  day.  That  would  be  just,  but  instead,  it  pro- 
duces a  glut  in  the  labor  market,  which  by  competition  puts 
down  wages,  and  stai-ts  a  fierce  contest  between  laborers  and 
employers,  and  among  laborers  themselves.  The  fall  in 
prices  produced  by  competition  in  a  crowded  market  makes 
the  employer  unwilling  to  advance  wages,  and  an  angry 
contest  is  inevitable.  The  multitude  dislodged  by  inven- 
tion is  increased  by  the  inevitable  multitude  arising  from 
irregular  demand  and  supply  in  fluctuating  markets,  and 
thus  families  by  the  hundred  thousand  are  driven  to  the 
verge  of  immediate  starvation,  and  this  becomes  our  chronic 
condition,  which  must  be  rectified, — a  chronic  condition 
which  bears  most  heavily  on  woman,  and  through  her  debases 
future  generations. 
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We  are  bound  to  see  that  every  honest  citizen,  male  or 
female,  has  a  fair  chance  in  the  battle  of  life,  has  a  fair 
preparation  at  the  start,  and  a  fair  field.  To  insure  this, — 
to  insure  that  the  productive  power  of  the  nation  is  not 
wasted, — is  a  larger  question  than  our  statesmen  have  ever 
yet  considered.  It  requires  that  the  government  shall  have 
a  Department  op  Productive  Labor,  in  which  honest  men 
and  women,  when  jostled  out  of  their  industrial  positions,  may 
enlist.*  This  department  should  be  managed  by  the  ablest 
and  most  benevolent  business  men  of  the  Peter  Cooper  class, 
who  understand  all  productive  industries,  and  who,  seeing 
what  is  permanently  and  largely  needed  for  human  consump- 
tion and  not  abundantly  supplied,  or  what  new  industries 
can  be  started  which  will  benefit  the  nation,  what  new 
productions  can  be  acclimatized,  shall  take  charge  of  all  the 
laborers  who  wish  to  enlist  in  governmental  employ  for 
eight  hours  a  day,  with  such  pay  and  rations  as  will  be 
satisfactory  and  fair;  and  if  rightly  managed,  not  only  will 
their  labor  pay  all  costs  of  the  department,  but  it  may  be 
made  to  teach  the  country  great  industrial  lessons  in  agri- 
culture and  manufactures,  by  improvements  which  scientific 
combined  labor  on  a  large  scale  may  introduce ;  and  if  we 
are  anxious  to  make  our  country  independent  in  all  things, 
and  superior  in  manufactures,  this  is  the  very  method  in 
which  it  can  be  done,  by  the  instruction  in  tlie  national 
establishments,  which  may  be  the  means  of  stalling  all 
manufactures  that  we  need,  far  better  than  the  protective 
tarifif  which  forces  an  unnatural  growth  at  an  enormous  cost 
to  the  people. 

There  will  then  be  no  tramps,  no  paupers,  no  women 
compelled  to  sell  their  persons ;  and  iis  poverty,  gloom,  and 
Larclship  are  the  chief  sources  of  intemperance,  we  may 
anticipate,  as  another  consequence,  an  immense  diminution  of 
the  liquor  traffic,  when  the  Department  of  Productivti  I^abor 
shall  have  gotten  into  full  operation.  Moral  gloom  and  the 
had  passions  impel  men  to  intemperance,  and  when  they 
acquire  the  happy  and  gentle  temperament  of  woman  they 
will  also  acquire  her  temperance. 

Mr.  Bellamy's  idea  of  the  nation  as  the  employer  may  not 

•  ThoasandB  of  the  women  toiling  In  the  cities  on  Htarvinj^  wau:cs,  ml^ht  Ixi  ^iven  in 
the  Southern  States  pleasant  employment  in  fruit  culture,  aud  utner  light  agricultural 
labors. 
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t  be  practicable,  but  the  Department  of  Producti'vfe  Labor  is 

an  obvious  method  of  initiating  the  principle  of  national 
co-operation,  which  an  urgent  necessity  has  compelled  the 
British  government  to  initiate  in  Ireland.  But  we  cannot 
safely  wait,  like  England,  until  famine  is  threatening. 

The  pauperization  of  labor  depends  on  the  monopoly  of 
land  combined  with  the  monopoly  of  machinery.  It  cannot 
occur  in  a  new  coimtry,  but  must  develop  when  all  the  land 
is  monopolized  and  worth  a  hundred  dollars  an  acre.  The 
independence  of  the  laborer  owing  to  cheap  vacant  land  is 
more  than  restored  by  a  Department  of  Productive  Labor 
which  establishes  a  minimum  of  wages  below  which  they 
cannot  be  forced,  and  gives  a  standing  ground  on  which 
exaction  can  be  resisted  permanently  by  the  laborer. 

The  Department  of  Productive  Labor  may  be  made  a 
charming  feature  of  the  government,  on  which  philanthro- 
pists may  expend  their  skill ;  and  its  beautiful  plantations, 
especially  in  the  highlands  of  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia, 
and  in  California,  may  be  looked  to  as  a  haven  of  repose  by 
all  who  are  disappointed  in  life,  who  may  find  in  these 
rural  homes  something  more  attractive  than  the  co-operative 
societies  to  which  some  are  rushing  now.  The  voice  of  the 
red  flag  anarchist  will  be  quieted,  and  the  agitators  who 
endeavor  to  stir  up  dissension  will  find  most  of  their  griev- 
ances redressed  when  the  laborer  has  an  assured  home. 

There  is  no  obstructive  limit  to  the  achievements  of  the 
army  of  labor.  Aside  from  agriculture  and  manufactures, 
there  are  roads  to  be  built,  buildings  to  be  erected,  improve- 
ments of  many  kinds,  and  there  are  about  a  thousand  million 
acres  of  arid  land,  needing  irrigation,  the  necessary  works 
for  which  could  employ  more  than  would  probably  apply,  for 
the  wages  should  not  be  such  as  to  attract  men  from  profit- 
able employments.  The  army  of  labor  may  not  at  first  be 
wisely  managed,  but  anything  is  better  than  the  vast  national 
losses  by  enforced  idleness.  It  is  not  extravagant  to  antici- 
pate an  ultimate  governmental  administration  of  railroads, 
mines,  manufactures,  and  government  farms  that  may  employ 
many  hundred  thousands.  There  is  no  apparent  hindrance 
to  the  extension  of  the  Department  of  Productive  Labor 
until  it  shall  embrace  all  who  desire  the  comfort  and  secu- 
rity it  gives,  while  those  who  prefer  the  strife  of  competition 
can  remain  outside  of  the  experiment,  and  thus  the  govern- 
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mental  and  the  individual  systems  oe  fairly  tried  in  compe- 
tition with  each  other.  Thus  far  no  formidable  difficulty 
appears  in  abolishing  pauperism,  but  we  find  a  more  difficult 
task  when  we  propose  the  abolition  of  Plutocracy,  by  what 
may  be  called  a  bevolutionary  measure. 

Having  thus  gotten  rid  of  the  increasing  army  of  paupers 
and  tramps,  providing,  as  it  seems,  a  sound  Ixisis  for  a  repub- 
lic, we  have  the  other  problem  of  getting  rid  of  the  growing 
aristocracy  —  the  plutocratic  princes,  the  syndicates  and 
trusts,  who  constitute  the  other  great  danger, —  of  whom  we 
may  say  we  must  either  master  them  or  they  will  master  us 
by  managing  our  senators,  governors,  and  presidents.  They 
have  already  swallowed  some  such  legislatures  as  we  have 
been  able  to  elect,  with  such  facility  as  to  show  that  it  will 
not  be  long  before  they  can  swallow  the  entire  government, 
and  when  it  has  been  swallowed  it  may  not  be  as  fortunate 
as  Jonah  in  getting  out  again,  for  there  is  some  very  impor- 
tant legislation  necessary  to  this  republic  which  the  plutoc- 
racy may  be  expected  to  resist  with  all  its  power,  and  when 
the  conflict  comes  it  will  be  a  grand  one. 

They  will  probably  combat  with  all  their  might  the  doc- 
trine which  must  sometime  be  presented,  that  the  nation 
must  rule  itself  on  democratic  principles,  and  that  the  dead 
shall  not  rule  the  living  by  entail,  mortmain,  or  will. 
When  a  child  is  lx)rn  it  must  l)ecome  a  member  of  tlie 
republic  on  conditions  compatible  with  the  safety  of  that 
republic.  It  cannot  be  allowed  to  come  in  as  the  bom 
master  of  a  hundred  thousand  feUow-eitizens  ecjually  compe- 
tent to  serve  the  republic.  Our  young  citizens  approach 
us  from  a  generation  that  has  passed  away. 

It  sleeps  in  the  graveyard,  or  it  leads  a  better  life  in  the 
better  world.  It  hius  left  Viist  masses  of  wealth,  surrounded 
by  wretched  aretis  of  desolate  poverty.  Was  it  wise  or  just 
to  do  so, — to  ignore  brotherhood  of  man,  and  to  peq)etuate 
all  jK>ssible  inequality?  No,  a  thousand  times  no.  There 
is  not  one,  perhaps,  of  the  millionnaii-e  dwellers  in  the  l)etter 
world  who  does  not  regret  and  mourn  his  earthly  selfishness, 
and  who  would  not  order  a  more  just  and  generous  distribu- 
tion of  his  estate  if  his  voice  could  be  heard. 

But  we  need  not  ask  them.  We  know  what  is  Just  and  we 
will  correct  the  mistakes  of  the  depaited.  We  know  that 
this  hoarding  in  families  is  unjust  to  the    republic   and 
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unjust  to  the  Brotherhood  of  Humanity, —  an  injury  to  all, 
a  benefit  to  none.     Therefore  it  must  not  be  permitted. 

Already  the  law  is  beginning  to  recognize  this  principle, 
which  is  destined  to  revolutionize  all  the  world;  but  we  are 
not  the  leaders  in  this  democracy,  because  our  plutocracy 
is  too  strong.  Switzerland  in  its  mountain  homes  carries 
the  banner  of  democracy,  and  has  gone  farther  than  any 
other  country  in  asserting  the  rights  of  the  commonwealth 
over  inherited  wealth.  New  York  has  ordained  a  little 
infinitesimal  inheritance  tax  which,  according  to  the  Heraldy 
in  1886  produced  *G0,000,  in  1887  *500,000,  in  1888  over 
a  million.  That  will  be  enough  to  build  schoolhouses  for 
the  20,000  children  kept  out  of  school  in  the  city  of  New 
York  for  want  of  room.  The  proposition  is  under  discus- 
sion in  Massachusetts,  and  if  we  do  our  duty  Massachusetts 
may  set  the  example  of  the  greatest  social  revolution  ever 
accomplished  by  law.  If  Boston  received  the  benefit  of 
such  a  tax  on  its  own  population,  it  might  be  adjusted  to 
raise  from  one  million  to  more  than  ten  millions  a  year;  at 
any  rate  a  succession  tax  might  produce  more  than  all  other 
taxes  produce  at  present,  and  it  would  bring  about  such 
I'adical  changes  that  it  would  be  expedient  to  make  the 
change  gradual,  and  gradual  it  must  be,  for  it  will  meet 
determined  opposition,  and  we  must  enforce  our  principle 
by  every  argument  of  justice  and  expediency,  for  it  is  'both 
just  and  expedient.  What  right  have  the  millionnaires  to  say 
how  the  world  shall  he  managed  after  they  have  left  it  ?  What 
right  to  say  that  when  they  have  established  a  dangerous 
inequality,  posterity  shall  be  compelled  to  make  it  perpet- 
ual. The  robber  barons  established  inequality  by  the  sword, 
and  by  the  same  power  made  it  perpetual.  The  posterity  of 
kings  and  barons,  however  worthless,  corrupt,  criminal,  or 
iml)ecile,  continue  to  occupy  the  saddle  upon  the  public 
donkey.  But  inherited  royalty  is  going,  and  inherited 
aristocracy  must  also  go.  We  who  survive  are  the  respon- 
sible parties,  and  (as  the  Romans  charged  their  rulers  in 
times  of  danger)  we  must  see  that  the  republic  does  not 
suffer,  and  that  aristocracy  shall  not  be  its  permanent  master. 

What  right  has  the  millionnaire  to  direct  from  the  grave, 
that  the  wealth  which  he  has  left  shall  be  used  in  the  man- 
ner most  dangerous  and  most  injurious  to  society.  He  has 
no  such  right.     He  has  no  right  in  the  matter,  but  what  we 
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in  our  justice  or  in  our  good-nature  may  give  him.  If  these 
views  are  just,  they  must  in  time  rule  the  world,  but  they 
are  not  yet  asserted  by  those  to  whom  the  world  looks  for 
counsel.* 

The  sacred  right  of  the  living  citizen  in  that  which  his 
industry  has  created,  has  no  application  here.  It  is  a  totally 
different  ease.  It  is  the  question  what  right  has  he  to  rule 
the  world  after  he  has  enjoyed  his  full  share  and  more,  and 
gone  away.  We  do  not  ask  whether  he  got  his  wealth  by 
fraud,  or  robbery,  or  industry.  He  has  left  it ;  he  is  done  with 
it ;  he  is  dea^  in  fact  and  (mght  to  he  dead  in  law  !  The 
law  has  no  jurisdiction  over  him  now,  and  he  has  no  possi- 
ble interest  in  what  is  done,  nor  any  power  to  rectify  his 
mistakes.  To  perpetuate  his  fictitious  personality,  and 
make  the  opinions  which  he  has  left  in  writing  an  authority 
like  the  acts  of  a  living  man,  is  a  tremendous  stretch  of  the 
imagination,  much  like  the  old  superstitions  which  made 
a  law  by  the  preface  '"thus  saith  the  Lord." 

I  know  the  claim  will  be  made  that  the  wealth  which  the 
millionnaires  could  not  carry  away  was  truly  theirs,  and 
therefore  that  while  they  lived  they  had  a  right  to  dispose 
of  it.  But  I  deny  it.  In  the  highest  sense  of  justice,  it 
was  not  theirs,  and  even  if  it  was,  it  was  justly  forfeited  by 
their  treason  to  humanity ;  for  I  hold  that  neither  genius 
nor  the  business  capacity  that  produces  wealth  ever  releases 
a  man  from  his  obligations  to  society.  In  time  of  war  to 
defend  the  city  or  State,  we  take  every  man's  property,  so 
far  as  needed,  and  require  him,  in  addition,  to  offer  his  life 
in  battle  to  protect  the  community;  and  surely  in  the 
grand  battle  which  every  republic  has  to  meet  against  its 
foes, —  on  the  one  hand  oligarchy  and  despotism,  and  on  the 
other  social  disorder  and  convulsions  between  capitiil  and 
impoverished  labor,  —  in  this  battle,  I  say,  every  man  may 
be  required  to  defend  the  republic  with  his  money,  his  honor, 
and  his  life,  if  need  be,  and  he  should  think  himself  very 
lightly  released  if  society  demands  only  to  become  his  lega- 
tee, after  he  has  provided  for  his  family.  He  thus  relin- 
quishes what  is  nothing  to  him  but  everything  to  society. 

Wealth  is  the  product  of  the  nation  —  of  all  its  work  of 

*  A  vear  after  this  was  written,  the  following  advanced  sentiment  was  uttered  by 
Rabbi  Schindler:  **HaTe  the  dead  the  right  of  imposing  lawiii  npon  the  living,  of 
making  contracts  of  which  future  generations  ought  to  bear  the  burden?  '* 
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brain  and  muscle.  No  one  man  by  himself  ever  accumnlated 
wealth.  But  in  the  entangled  social  co-operation,  struggle, 
and  battle,  wealth  is  scattered  strangely  and  gathered  in 
heaps  like  the  money  at  a  gaming  table.  One  man  seizes 
a  gold  mine,  another  seizes  for  a  trifle  a  piece  of  parchment 
giving  the  title  to  land  where  a  million  are  going  to  settle,  and 
both  become  millionnaire  princes  at  the  expense  of  the  common- 
wealth. There  would  be  very  few  rich  men  if  the  real  pro- 
duction of  each  was  all  that  he  could  hold.  To  seize  by  a 
legal  fiction  a  mine  that  yields  a  million  annually  is  simply 
a  robbery  of  the  commonwealth.  The  rQji)bery  of  the 
commonwealth  and  the  toiler  is  our  chronic  condition.  The 
urban  population,  strong  in  capital  and  skilful  in  combina- 
tion and  chicanery,  has  drained  the  agricultural  regions,  until 
agriculture,*  toil,  and  poverty,  are  closely  associated,  while 

•It  1b  necessary  to  fllastrate  this  by  a  few  decisive  facts  which  hare  not  been  made 
familiar  to  the  malority  of  readers,  as  farmers'  interests  have  received  very  little  oon- 
slderation  in  the  East.  The  financial  policy  of  the  eeneral  government  ever  controlled 
by  capital  against  labor,  has  been  the  most  gigantic  imposition  bv  financial  Jagglery 
that  history  nas  recorded,  and  has  been  effected  chiefly  by  manipulation  and  contrac- 
tion of  the  currency  to  make  debts  more  oppressive,  and  during  the  war  by  depreciat- 
ing the  people's  money.  After  the  war  when  $500,000,000  were  needed  to  compensate 
the  destruction  of  confederate  money,  a  criminal  contraction  of  $500,000,000  dealt  a 
crushing  blow  to  the  South,  and  to  the  whole  country.  Let  as  look  at  it  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  largest  body  of  laborers,  the  farmers.  A  very  intelligent  niinois 
farmer,  Bert  Stewart,  presents  the  case  as  follows,  and  if  his  data  are  all  correct,  he 
has  demonstrated  a  wholesale  robbery :  The  national  debt  at  the  end  of  the  war  wag 
about  $2,800,000,000.  What  would  it  then  have  cost  the  farmers  to  pay  this  debt?  He 
estimates  that  it  could  have  been  paid  by  996,000,000  bushels  of  wheat;  or  1,380,000,000 
bushels  of  com ;  or  10,000,000  bales  of  cotton.  But  financial  legislation  has  increased 
the  value  of  money  (magnifying  the  debt),  and  decreased  the  value  of  the  products  of 
labor,  so  that  practically,  the  ^bt  has  been  increasing  faster  than  it  bas  oeen  paid : 
and,  after  paying  nearly  $2,000,000,000  of  the  principal,  and  over  $2,000,000,000  of 
interest,  it  will  cost  more  to  pay  the  remaining  tnird  of  the  debt  than  to  have  paid  the 
whole  at  first.  It  would  require  to-day,  instead  of  1^,000,000,  over  4,0(N),000.000 
bushels  of  com  to  pay  the  remaining  third.  This  being  the  case,  it  would  seem  that 
the  pavment  of  about  four  thousand  millions  during  the  last  twenty-six  vears,  leaving 
the  debt  substantially  unpaid,  was  virtually  a  robbery  of  the  commoniveauh  by  cormpt 
or  ignorant  legislation.  Mr.  Stewart  mentions  also,  that  in  one  year  the  binding  twine 
trast,  by  raisingprices,  drew  $21,000,000  *'  from  the  farmers  of  the  West  to  the  ebarpers 
of  the  East."  The  reports  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  of  Illinois  show  (what  la 
a  fair  statement  for  the  whole  country)  that  during  the  last  thirty  years  the  com  crops 
of  Illinois  have  for  more  than  half  the  time  brought  less  than  the  cost  of  their  prodno- 
tion;  and  taking  the  entire  thirty  years  together,  the  losses  so  nearly  balanced  the 
profits  that  the  average  net  profit  of  the  thirty  years  has  not  exceeded  seventeen  cents 
an  acre  for  each  year,  in  the  cultivation  of  over  six  millions  of  acres  of  com.  In  the 
official  report  of  Iowa  also,  it  is  stated  *'  the  general  range  of  farm  products  have  sold 
below  cost  of  production,  since  1885."  The  ofllcial  **  Farm  Statistics  of  Michigan,** 
Just  issued,  tell  the  same  sad  story.  It  shows  that  the  wheat  crop  of  1889  cost  more 
than  it  sold  for,  the  loss  being  $1,471,515.  The  entire  loss  on  wheat,  com,  and  oats 
amounted  to  $9,226,610.    Thus  is  agricultural  labor  crushed  that  millionnaires  may 

Srow.  Hence  it  is  tliat  farmers  are  sinking  under  their  burdens  of  mortgage  in- 
ebtedness,  paying  seven  per  cent,  or  more,  losing  their  farms,  and  often  compelled 
to  mortgage  crops,  tools,  and  stock.  In  the  single  year,  1887,  35,334  farm  mortgages 
were  recorded  in  Illinois,  amounting  to  $37,010,770,  and  **  nine  million  mortg^sged 
homes  "  Is  the  war-cry  of  the  Farmers^All lance. 

Thus  the  independent  farmer  is  disappearing,  and  althoujrh  there  was  scarcely  a 
tenant  farmer  in  Illinois  in  1840,  there  are  more  than  110,000  tenant  farmers  now; 
and  we  have  a  vast  increase  of  large  farms.  But  while  the  farmer  sinks  into  poverty, 
those  who  handle  his  products  grow  rich.  The  Chicago  Stock  Yard  that  was  started 
with  a  million  of  capital  has  grown  so  prosperously  that  its  stock  now  am<mnt8  to 
$23,000,000.  The  monetary  interests  control  all  things,  and  Mr.  Stewart  forcibly  sayt: 
*«  The  time  has  come,  gentlemen,  when  the  government  must  run  the  railroads,  or  tlie 
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nrban  wealth  displays  its  ostentatious  ease,  and  farmers  are 
driven  by  the  million  into  a  desperate  political  struggle  for 
self-protection. 

The  great  mass  of  accumulated  wealth  was  all  unearned. 
It  was  the  donation  of  absurd  law  to  monopolists,  —  to  men 
who  procured  the  titles  to  lands.  Their  value  came  from 
the  entire  community,  created  by  the  people,  and  when  that 
amount  is  rescued  from  landlordism,  the  millions  vanish  and 
society  reclaims  its  own.  Thus  do  I  assert  the  ownership 
of  the  community  in  millionnaire  hoards.  And  when  the 
tenant  for  life  has  gone,  to  whom  the  law  has  been  by  far 
too  generous,  and  left  his  hoards,  out  of  which  he  has  already 
squandered  more  than  he  was  entitled  to  —  the  commonwealth 
from  which  this  wealth  was  gathered  may  rightly  step  in 
and  reclaim  it. 

It  is  but  a  waif  on  the  ocean  of  commerce  —  the  jetsam 
and  flotsam,  of  which  the  law  must  direct  the  disposal. 
The  heirs,  as  they  have  been  called,  may  come  in  to  the 
wreck  that  lies  on  the  shores  of  time,  after  the  soul  has  gone 
to  eternity  —  but  law  must  decide  whether  these  wreckers 
are  entitled  to  the  cargo,  —  to  goods  which  they  did  not  pro- 
duce, and  whether  it  is  safe  and  patriotic  to  all(jw  them  to 
carry  off  what  is  substantially  in  the  majority  of  cases 
morally  and  justly  the  property  of  the  commonwealth. 
There  may  be  some  exceptions  to  these  general  statements 
as  to  property,  but  when  we  recollect  how  land  monopoly 
and  other  monopolies  have  robbed  the  commonwealth,  I 
hold  that  the  commonwealth  is  bound  to  reclaim  the  stolen 
wealth  wherever  it  can  find  it,  and  certainly  wherever  the 
commonwealth  can  find  it  alxindoned  by  the  claimant,  the 
action  of  trover  should  come  in  when  the  tenant  for  life  has 
ceased  to  exist. 

Perhaps  the  devotees  of  precedent  may  be  bold  enough  to 
call  this  robbery,  but  it  is  simply  reclamation  of  that  which 
has  too  long  been  lost  or  stolen.  For  the  chief  foundations  of 
large  fortunes,  the  chief  source  of  the  great  flood  of  accumu- 
lated wealth,  has  been  the  taxation  of  the  people  by  the 
monopoly  of  land  and  monopoly  of  mines  —  the  monopoly 

railroads  will  run  the  government.  In  Pennsylvania  to-day  two  roa<l«  own  the  State, 
its  legislature,  its  governor,  its  courts,  its  i)eople,  own  them  body  and  soul,  and  stole 
tlM  money  from  the  ueople  to  buy  them  with.  You  elect  men  to  po8iti<m9  and  pay 
them  salaries,  and  tnen  the  railroads  buy  them  and  make  you  pay  for  bribing  your 
own  officers,  in  the  freight  rates  they  charge  you.  The  net  income  of  the  railroads  of 
the  United  States  is  three  times  that  of  the  entire  revenue  of  the  government." 
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by  private  individuals  of  what  justly  belonged  to  the  com- 
monwealth, but  was  captured  by  the  sword  or  by  law  — 
aided  by  cunning  financial  operations  which  stand  on  no 
higher  plane  than  gambling  or  fraud. 

The  British  peerage  draw  an  annual  rental  from  their 
lands  of  $66,000,000,  and  the  American  princes  draw  far 
more,  but  I  have  not  had  time  to  find  the  statistics.*  It  will 
not  be  long  before  foreign  landlords  shall  draw  $60,000,000 
annually  from  the  United  States,  if  they  do  not  already,  for 
they  hold  more  than  20,000,000  acres,  and  on  these  they 
may  practise  the  eviction  of  tenants  in  the  Irish  fashion. 
The  wrongs  of  Irish  tenants  elicit  universal  sympathy,  but 
they  are  far  surpassed  now  in  America  without  outcry  or 
comment.  About  twenty-four  thousand  evictions  occurred 
last  year  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  this  indicated  more 
than  a  hundred  thousand  human  beings  turned  homeless  into 
the  streets,  generally  in  a  penniless  condition !  The  distress- 
ing evictions  of  the  great  cities,  and  the  selling  out  of  thou- 
sands of  western  farmers  under  foreclosing  mortgages,  are 
preparing  a  terrible  mass  of  discontented  population  to 
whom  a  social  convulsion  would  not  be  alarming.  Those 
who  live  under  the  pressure  of  a  terrible  social  system  will 
not  be  sorry  if  it  is  overthrown  by  violence. 

A  large  portion  of  the  city  of  New  York  is  held  at  values 
($50  a  foot)  which  would  make  its  annual  ground  rental 
over  $100,000  a  year  for  a  single  acre.  When  we  think  of 
the  vast  sums  which  have  been  accumulating  for  centuries 
in  the  foim  of  rent  —  say,  for  example,  the  land  rents  of 
England,  which,  outside  of  mines,  amount  to  $330,000,000 
a  year, —  it  will  be  apparent  that  the  gmnd  flood-tide  of 
wealth,  which  has  passed  into  the  possession  of  private  indi- 
viduals who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  acquire  land 
titles  long  ago,  and  their  successors,  exceeds  by  more  than 
a  hundred  times  all  the  wealth  that  has  not  been  squandered 
and  remains  in  sight  to-day. 

But  it  is  gone  —  squandered  —  and  we  never  can  reclaim 
it;  and  there  is  another  mountain  mass  of  wealth  not  quite 
expended  yet,  which  came  from  corrupt  financial  monopoly, 
which  has  sometimes  generated  financial  lords  more  rapidly 
than  land  monopoly.     Upon  questions  of  finance  and  politi- 

*  Parker  Pfllsbury  mentionn  a  Governor  of  Maine,  who  owns  in  Maine,  Michigan 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Dakota,  and  Canada,  601,000  acres. 
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cal  economy,  our  people  have  been  as  blind  as  they  have 
upon  the  land  question,  and  our  entire  financial  legislation 
has  been  but  a  trap  to  catch  the  commonwealth  and  rob  it, 
and  the  commonwealth  has  been  caught,  and  robbed  of  far 
more  than  two  thousand  millions.* 

The  follies  and  crimes  of  the  past  cannot  be  readjusted 
—  but  its  legacy  of  robbery  to  the  present  must  submit  to 
the  arbitration  of  justice,  and  the  demands  of  philanthropy. 
The  millions  exacted  from  the  tenants  of  England  and  Ireland 
by  the  descendants  of  the  robber  barons  and  brigand  soldiers, 
who  took  the  soil  by  the  sword,  still  cry  aloud  for  justice. 

If  we  grant  that  an  individual  may  by  his  own  exertions 
justly  acquire  a  hundred  thousand  dollai's,  which  is  an  ample 
competence,  and  that  as  an  encoumgement  and  reward  for 
his  industry,  society  may  justly  allow  him  to  dispose  of  it  by 
will,  which  I  think  is  a  liberal  concession,  I  see  no  suffi- 
cient reason  for  extending  his  authority  beyond  that  amount. 
All  above  that  amount,  I  hold,  should  belong  to  the  common- 
wealth in  justice,  for  two  reasons  —  first,  because  it  was 
taken  from  the  commonwealth,  and  second,  because  the 
commonwealth  suffers  from  two  dangerous  classes,  which 
ought  not  to  exist,  f  —  the  tramps  becoming  demomlized  and 
desperate,  and  the  idlers,  becoming  demoralized  and  worth- 
less, who  think  themselves  a  privileged  class,  born  with 
a  right  to  live  in  everlasting  idleness  upon  the  toil  of  those 
who  are  not  thus  well  born.  This  division  into  the  aristoc- 
racy, the  proletariat,  and  the  middle  class  struggling  to 
become  the  aristocracy,  does  not  make  a  republic.  It  is  an 
ancient  falsehood  and  injustice  esttxblished  l)y  absurd  laws 

*As  a  single  specimen  of  this,  I  would  mention  that  those  eminent  politicians,  John 
C.  New,  and  Wm.  H.  English,  of  Indiana,  under  the  laws  engineered  by  cunning  and 
accepted  bv  ignorance,  invested  $200,000  in  a  national  banlc  scheme  when  greenbaclcs 
had  Deen  knocked  down  to  forty  cents,  and  in  thirteen  years  from  1804  to  1877  they 
made  a  clear  profit  of  $2,133,000  —  more  than  ten  for  one  of  their  investment.  But 
this  is  very  moderate  in  comparison  with  land  8|)eculation.  The  Klyton  I^ind  Com- 
pany at  Birmiugliam,  Alabama,  with  a  cash  capital  of  $100,0(K),  has  declared  in  five 
years,  ending  in  1888,  dividends  amounting  to  $5,570,000,  and  is  believed  to  own 
property  still  that  will  amount  to  $5,000,000.  a  return  of  more  than  a  hundred 
dollars  lor  every  one  invested  —  a  clear  profit  absorbed  of  over  ten  millions  —  the 
gift  of  lata  to  monopoly.  Will  this  ever  return  to  the  commonwealth  ?  The 
robbery  of  the  commonwealth  goes  on  in  every  dirccti(m.    Shall  we  continue  the 

f»resent  system  under  which,  while  the  nation  is  losing  its  inheritance  daily,  one  man 
n  Chicago  tied  up  the  wheat  crop  of  the  United  States,  and  one  man  also  tied  up  or 
cornered  pork,  and  both  levied  millions  on  the  people  ? 

t  To  save  the  nation  we  rnvst  reform  and  stop  the  production  of  60,000  boy  tramps 
and  the  half  million  of  paupers  and  criminals  winch  our  horrible  system  has  produced, 
which  at  the  present  rate  of  increase  will,  in  fifty  years,  t)e  a  million  and  a  quarter, 
and  in  a  hunared  years  will  probably  exceed  four  millions.  I  tee  no  measures  but 
tbo!>e  I  propose  tnat  will  save  us  from  this  terrible  condition.  They  will  not  be 
adopted  in  time  to  prevent  civil  war,  but  they  must  be  adopted  afterwards. 
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of  inheritance  (as  absurd  as  the  Hindoo  castes),  which  have 
cursed  the  world,  and  will  continue  to  curse  it  until  America 
shall  establish  democratic  justice.  Yet  as  experience  shows 
that  men's  opinions  in  all  things  are  swayed  by  their  inter- 
ests, there  must  be  but  few  of  the  patrician  class  who  can 
perceive  these  truths,  and  we  must  rely  for  their  appreciation 
upon  the  vast  majority  who  are  not  bom  to  wealth. 

What  policy  the  commonwealth  may  observe,  —  whether  it 
shall  allow  the  millionnaire  to  dispose  of  ten,  twenty,  or  fifty 
per  cent,  as  an  encouragement  and  reward  for  his  accumula- 
tions, —  is  a  debatable  question.  To  give  him  post-mortem 
control  of  fifty  per  cent,  would  be,  it  seems  to  me,  an  act 
of  prodigal  generosity  to  millionnaire  heirs.  That  a  dead 
man  of  a  hundred  millions  should  be  allowed  to  keep  fifty 
millions  hoarded  in  private  possession  appears  to  me  an 
extravagant  claim,  for  even  ten  per  cent,  of  that  amount 
would  be  enough  to  spoil  his  children  and  unfit  them  for 
good  citizenship.  I  believe  it  would  be  better  for  society 
if  all  inheritance  of  wealth  were  forbidden,  and  every  boy 
and  girl  required  to  begin  life  with  a  few  hundred  dollars, 
and  gain  the  position  they  deserved  by  their  own  abilities 
alone. 

This  reclamation  of  millionnaire  estates  by  the  common- 
wealth would  not  be  so  necessary  but  for  the  fact  that  the 
world  has  been  ruled  by  false  principles,  and  in  all  past  ages 
millionnaires  have,  with  few  exceptions,  regarded  their  vast 
possessions  as  something  on  which  the  public  had  no  claim 
in  justice,  as  being  the  true  sources  of  wealth  —  some- 
thing on  which  the  brotherhood  of  humanity  had  no  claim 
—  something  which  was  not  a  sacred  trust  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind  —  something  which  they  should  cluteh  with  an  iron 
grasp,  as  long  as  possible,  to  keep  it  intact  and  unbroken,  and 
still  speaking  from  the  grave,  hold  it  protected  from  all  the 
claims  of  humanity,  to  magnify  their  own  names  in  their 
descendants,  and  keep  their  oflfspring  the  lords  dominant  of 
society,  —  thus  making  it  really  a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing; 
and  as  neither  the  moralists  nor  the  clergy  have  ever  taught 
them  anything  else,  such  is  still  their  tendency,  with  a  few 
such  exceptions  as  Peter  Cooper  and  George  Peabody.  But 
when  society  substitutes  rational  ethics  and  simple  justice 
for  old  traditions  and  debasing  customs,  the  destruction  of 
wealth  will  be  recognized  as  a  crime^  no  matter  how  it  was 
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obtained ;  and  such  profligates  as  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who 
spends  half  a  million  yearly,  and  then  calls  upon  his  avari- 
cious mother  for  one  or  two  millions  to  silence  the  clamor  of 
creditors  whom  he  has  defrauded,  will  be  no  longer  feasted, 
admired,  and  imitated,  for  justice  will  be  embodied  in  law 
and  the  race  of  profligates  will  have  been  exterminated. 

If  any  owner  of  these  hoards,  when  he  is  compelled  to  give 
them  up,  politely  throws  out  five  per  cent,  or  even  two  per 
cent,  for  something  that  'he  considers  worthy,  it  is  received 
with  great  laudation  as  something  not  to  have  been  expected. 
A  Cleveland  millionnaire  was  lauded  for  a  petty  donation, 
less  than  he  had  expended  on  his  old  wife's  laces.  As  phil- 
anthropists millionnaires  are  generally  great  failures.  They 
did  not  study  the  public  welfare  through  life,  and  they  do 
not  know  how  to  promote  it ;  their  benefactions  generally  go 
to  institutions  that  perpetuate  the  old  order  of  mediaeval 
conservatism,  and  delay  the  progress  of  humanity.  They 
are  incompetent  as  trustees.  One  man  with  the  wealth  of 
an  Astor  or  a  Rockefeller,  and  the  overflowing  love  guided 
by  the  wisdom  of  intuition  (so  conspicuous  in  Jesus  that  men 
have  worshipped  him  as  a  God,  and  elevated  their  own 
natures  by  the  worship),  could  accomplish  more  than  all  that 
American  wealth  has  ever  done  upon  this  continent. 

Therefore  by  that  right  of  eminent  domain  which  is  good 
over  lands  occupied  by  the  living,  and  far  better  over  estates 
abandoned  by  the  dead,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  society  to 
maintain  the  republic,  to  assert  the  supreme  law  of  justice, 
and  thereby  teach  the  doctrine  so  long  forgotten  by  followers 
of  Christianity,  that  all  our  powers  and  resources  beyond 
our  own  necessities  belong  to  our  brothers.  Such  are  the 
principles  of  every  real  Christian.  Such  was  the  sentiment 
of  Jolin  Wesley;  and  his  expression,  if  I  recollect  rightly, 
was  that  he  would  consider  himself  a  thief  if  he  died  with 
more  than  ten  pounds  in  his  possession. 

These  doctrines  are  not  entirely  strange  —  the  world  is 
beginning  to  look  in  this  direction  alread3%  The  heirship  of 
the  state  is  an  idea  already  broached  in  France,  sustained  by 
Clemenceau,  Pelletan,  and  many  other  distinguished  citizens, 
and  discussed  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  proposition 
was  to  limit  the  law  of  inheritance,  and  substitute  the  heir- 
ship of  the  state  for  all  collateral  heii*s.  That  eminent  and 
practical  philanthropist,   M.    Godin,   whose  name  has  been 
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immortalized  by   the   Industrial   Palace  at   Guise,  warmly 
espoused  this  idea  in  all  its  breadth,  and  said :  — 

"  When  an  individual  dies,  society  has  then  the  right  to  take 
to  itself  what  he  leaves,  for  it  has  been  the  chief  aid  of  the 
deceased.  Without  its  aid,  without  its  institutions,  he  could 
never  have  been  able  to  amass  the  riches  of  which  he  is  at  his 
death  the  holder.  Society  inherits  wealth,  then,  to  use  for  the 
same  work  of  social  progress  already  accomplished ;  that  is  to 
say  to  allow  others,  the  surviving  in  general  (not  the  privileged 
strangers  to  the  creation  of  the  existmg  riches),  to  continue  their 
labor  and  co-operation  in  the  common  social  work.  The  heredity 
of  the  State  is  then  just,  both  in  principle  and  in  fact." 

The  two  measures  which  are  necessary  now  are  the  De- 
partment of  Productive  Labor  and  the  law  of  inheritance 
by  the  commonwealth,  which  limits  the  transmission  of 
estates  above  a  hundred  thousand  dollars,  giving  the  com- 
monwealth a  share,  rising  from  one  to  ninety-nine  per  cent, 
according  to  the  magnitude  of  the  estate  —  or  some  other 
form  of  taxation  (if  there  be  a  better)  producing  equivalent 
results. 

I  do  not  propose  these  measures  as  the  remedy  par  exceU 
lence  for  our  unhappy  social  condition.  Not  at  all.  They 
are  merely  the  gigantic  blows  from  the  right  ann  of  the 
commonwealth,  by  which  the  curses  established  in  the  dark 
and  bloody  past,  crushing  man  and  woman  to  the  earth,  shall 
be  hurled  into  oblivion.  The  true,  absolute,  and  com- 
plete remedy  is  that  industrial,  intellectual,  hygienic,  and 
ethical  training  of  all,  which  I  have  published  as  the  "New 
Education  "  which  will  make  new  men.  These  are  bold  and 
revolutionary  measures,*  but  the  surgery  of  the  knife  is 
sometimes  what  humanity  demands.     The  mad  riot  of  rivalry 

*  Succession  and  incomA  taxes  are  now  beginning  to  be  considered.  Two  very 
feeble  propositions  have  been  brought  forwaroT  Tbe  Massachusetts  Legislative  Com- 
mittee, on  probate,  reported  a  bill  well  adapted  to  be  worthless  —to  discourage  benevo- 
lence  and  Keep  property  in  the  family  by  imposing  a  tax  of  five  per  cent,  on  property 
left  by  will,  except  when  going  to  relatives  or  connections.  Congressman  Hall,  of 
Minnesota,  introduced  a  bill  in  the  la^t  Congress  for  an  income  tax,  a  fourth  of  one 
per  cent,  on  incomes  between  two  and  three  thousand  rising  gradually  to  one  per 
cent,  on  incomes  over  $10,000.  This  very  small  business  is  not  what  was  demanded  by 
**  The  Farmers*  Alliance  and  Industrial  Union  "  in  the  Ocala  convention,  which  de- 
manded the  abolition  of  national  banks  and  **  the  passage  of  a  graduated  income  tax 
law.**  These  demands  were  reiterated  by  the  last  legislature  of  Missouri,  in  a  resola- 
tion  calling  upon  Congress  to  act  upon  them,  and  pledging  the  legislature  to  enforce 
the  farmers*  demand  as  far  as  in  their  power.  Nortn  Carolina,  too,  has  adopted  tbe 
Alliance  principles.  The  income  tax  will  probably  be  a  growing  one  —  one  per  cent, 
will  not  oe  its  maximum.  The  British  income  tax  under  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1885  was 
three  and  a  third  per  cent.  But  this  is  mere  child's  play,  being  about  equivalent  to  a 
property  tax  of  one  seventh  of  one  per  cent.  When  seriously  considered,  the  qneft- 
tion  will  be  between  five,  ten,  twenty,  and  thirty  per  cent. 
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and  selfishness  must  be  restrained  before  it  brings  the  repub- 
lic to  ruin.  The  power  of  land  monopoly  must  be  broken 
by  a  land  tax,  and  the  post-mortem  despotism  which  perpet- 
uates accumulated  evils  must  be  thrown  off  by  just  and 
practicable  legislation. 

We  must  act  upon  the  undisguised  truth  that  individual 
humanity  is  not  yet  properly  educated,  and  not  yet  qualified 
to  exercise  its  trusteeship  of  wealth,  for  the  hard  struggles 
against  the  oppressive  power  of  poverty,  sickness,  robbery, 
fraud,  and  sudden  calamity  have  made  the  self -protective  fac- 
ulties predominant,  and  the  sharp  rivalry  and  competition  of 
business  has  so  increased  their  predominance  that  the  thought 
of  public  welfare  is  never  paramount,  and  is  but  an  occa- 
sional gb'mmer,  and  the  death-bed  surrender  of  wealth,  if  it 
considers  the  welfare  of  society  at  all,  considers  it  so  blindly 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  benevolent  endowments  are  of 
little  real  value. 

It  is,  therefore,  necessary  that  the  outcry  of  suflfering  and 
the  warning  of  danger  should  rouse  the  public  conscience  to 
nobler  principles,  and  that  society  in  its  maximum  wisdom, 
which  embraces  a  few  earnest  philanthropists,  many  capable 
financiers  and  economists,  very  many  tender-hearted  women 
who  will  not  consent  to  suffering,  and  who  are  destined  to 
participate  in  government,  as  well  as  a  great  many  who  are 
personally  conscious  of  wrongs  that  need  rectifying,  should 
assume  thB  administration  of  the  superfluous  wealth 
abnormally  accumulated. 

The  change  proposed  is  so  great  that  its  realization  may 
be  far  off,  and  the  evolution  of  law  may  be  rivalled  by  the 
evolution  of  evasive  ingenuity,  so  that  the  commonwealth 
may  be  compelled  to  prohibit  evasive  ante-mortem  donations, 
and  to  reinforce  the  succession  tax  by  more  stringent  meas- 
ures, from  which  there  can  be  no  escape,  and  which  will 
control  plutocracy  as  effectively  as  any  succession  tax,  and 
thus  render  the  latter  of  less  importance;  but  it  is  none 
the  less  important  that  the  principle  should  be  asserted,  that 
the  dead  shall  not  rule  the  living. 

There  are  two  obvious  measures,  and  one  of  them  i%  sure  to 
he  adopted  %oon^  without  waiting  for  the  abolition  of  unlim- 
ited inheritance.  The  income  tax  is  made  almost  necessary 
by  the  last  Congress,  which  emptied  the  treasury,  and  the 
income  tax,  if  made  accumulative,  increasing  its  rates  with 
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the  increase  of  income,  will  be  as  effective  a  control  over 
plutocracy  as  the  people  wish  to  make  it.  The  increanng 
rate  of  taxation  upon  superfluous  wealth,  is  a  sacred  princi- 
ple for  which  every  reformer  should  contend. 

But  even  this  is  not  fortified  against  evasion,  and  we  need 
the  most  efficient  tax  of  all  —  the  progressively  accumulating 
tax  on  wealth,  which  will  gather  a  large  rental  from  all  the 
superfliums  millions,  compelling  the  holders  to  use  them 
profitably.  A  three  per  cent,  tax  on  all  over  ten  millions 
would  not  only  enrich  the  commonwealth,  but  stimulate  in- 
dustry in  millionnaires.  How  long  will  the  millionnaires  be 
able  to  defeat  such  legislation  ? 

These  are  the  coming  taxes.  They  are  not  untried  theories, 
for  Switzerland,  the  foremost  nation  in  democracy,  enjoys 
both  the  income  tax  and  the  progressively  accumulating  tax, 
which  falls  most  heavily  on  the  largest  properties. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  political  corruption  and  intrigue  will 
not  delay  many  years  this  assertion  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
commonwealth  by  taxation,  which  will  give  the  republic 
a  solid  foundation,  and  that  the  power  of  the  commonwealth 
thus  enlarged  will,  through  the  Department  of  Productive 
Labor,  and  by  educational  progress,  give  us  a  true  and  a 
happy  republic.  These  suggestions  are  not  farther  in  ad- 
vance of  public  opinion  to-day,  than  was  the  nationalization 
of  the  land,  when  I  urged  it  in  1847.  They  will  find  fit 
champions  in  a  few  years. 

To  what  extent  the  Department  of  Productive  Labor 
should  be  fostered  by  every  State,  and  to  what  extent  it  may 
be  authorized  by  the  federal  constitution,  we  need  not  yet 
consider,  for  it  is  apparent  that  the  due  administration  of 
the  national  domain  and  development  of  the  arid  region  by 
irrigation,  will  furnish  ample  employment,  if  we  adopt  as 
a  sacred  principle,  the  demand  of  justice,  that  not  another  acre 
of  the  national  domain  shall  ever  he  sold.  Let  us  give  settlers 
the  easiest  possible  terms,  but  never  surrender  to  monopoly 
the  land  of  the  commonwealth. 


I  I 
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IONIAN  PUNISHMENT. 


BY  REV.  W.  E.  MANLEY,  D.  D. 


Some  months  ago  an  article  with  the  above  heading 
appeared  in  The  Arena.  It  was  written  by  Rev.  C.  H. 
Kidder,  and  was  intended  as  a  reply  to  one  written  by 
mjrself,  on  the  eternal  punishment. 

It  appears  that  a  friend  of  Mr.  Kidder,  a  physician  ^^  of 
great  ability,"  on  reading  my  article  was  caused  great  dis- 
quietude. ^^  He  felt  that  if  all  the  statements  contained  in 
the  article  were  accurate,  his  religious  instructors  had  been 
either  knaves  or  fools  —  knaves,  if  they  taught  what  they  did 
not  believe,  and  fools,  if  they  believed  what  they  taught," 
p.  101.  I  have  only  to  say  that  the  statements  of  my  article 
are,  in  all  important  respects,  accurate,  explain  the  rest  as  he 
may ;  nor  has  Mr.  Kidder  shown  that  they  are  not  accurate, 
except  in  one  particular,  not  afiFecting  the  main  question. 
This  will  be  noticed  in  the  proper  place. 

It  is  often  true  that  men  "  of  great  ability "  are  men  of 
hasty  judgment,  especially  when  they  are  "  much  disquieted  " ; 
and  the  doctor  is  certainly  mistaken  in  supposing  that  his  in- 
structors were  either  knaves  or  fools.  The  men  who  teach 
eternal  punishment  are  in  the  main  honest,  and  of  fair  intelli- 
gence. The  doctrine  came  into  the  church  in  a  dark  age ; 
and  for  centuries  it  was  dangerous  to  believe  or  teach  any- 
thing else.  When  the  human  mind  was  set  free,  and  it  was 
no  longer  dangerous  to  teach  what  one  believed,  the  doctrine 
had  become  so  firmly  established  by  a  false  system  of  inter- 
pretation, that  it  was  a  long  time  before  much  impression 
could  be  made  toward  its  removal.  But  the  Gospel  leaven 
has  been  working  in  all  these  ages  since  the  reformation  to 
the  present  century ;  so  that  now  there  is  little  faith  of  that 
kind  in  the  Orthodox  church  and  none  out  of  it. 

I  have  not  intended  to  admit  that  all  the  teachers  of  eter- 
nal punishment  in  the  church  have  been  honest.  Some  have 
been  dishonest,  in  order,  as  they  claimed,  to  do  the  more  good. 
There  was  a  class  of  ministers  in  the  ancient  church  who 
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had  two  sets  of  opinions,  one  set  for  the  congregation,  and 
another  for  the  private  circle.  Dr.  Eldward  Beecher  mentions 
several  venerable  men,  who  preached  eternal  misery,  but  who 
had  not  a  particle  of  faith  in  the  doctrine,  as  he  believes. 
They  are  Chrysostom,  Gregory  Nazianzus,  Athanasius,  and 
Basil  the  Great.  See  Historical  Retribution,  p.  273.  These 
were  great  men ;  but  a  greater  than  these  had  taught  that  it 
is  right  to  lie  for  the  good  of  mankind,  namely,  Plato.  Who 
will  say  there  have  been  no  others  since  that  day  ?  For  the 
honor  of  humanity,  I  trust  not  many. 

I  would  say  here  that  all  Mr.  Kidder  has  advanced,  may 
be  admitted,  without  the  least  detriment  to  the  main  purpose 
of  my  article.  The  greater  part  of  his  paper  is  devoted  to 
incidental  topics  that  are  not  essential  to  the  main  subject, 
and  what  he  says  on  the  main  point  utterly  fails  to  invalidate 
my  argument,  as  the  reader  will  clearly  perceive  before  I  get 
through. 

So  far  as  our  version  favors  eternal  punishment,  the  fact  is 
due  chiefly  to  a  wrong  translation  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  sup- 
press the  conviction  that  the  translators,  in  much  of  their  work 
of  this  kind,  were  perfectly  conscious  of  the  wrong  they  were 
doing.  The  word  hell  in  every  place  where  it  is  found  (with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  where  the  heathen  hell  is  referred  to) 
is  the  rendering  of  a  word  that  has  no  such  meaning.  The 
word  everlasting  combines  a  wrong  rendering  and  a  wrong 
exegesis.  These  are  the  main  points.  They  are  the  Jachin 
and  Boaz  of  the  orthodox  temple.  But  the  translators  have 
sought  to  favor  their  doctrines  in  other  ways ;  sometimes  by 
supplying  words  not  found  in  the  text,  and  sometimes  by  re- 
jecting words  that  are  there. 

My  article  was  devoted  chiefly  to  these  last,  particularly  a 
wrong  use  of  the  Greek  article,  and  the  rejection  of  an  im- 
portant word,  when  it  conflicted  with  their  views,  though 
they  often  employ  it  at  other  times. 

I  say  with  the  fullest  confidence  that  the  doctrine  of  eter- 
nal punishment  is  not  in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures. 
It  came  into  the  church  chiefly  with  converts  who  had  be- 
lieved it  before  their  conversion,  and  continued  to  believe  it 
by  a  misconstruction  of  the  Scriptures. 

THE   SON   OF   GOD. 

By  not  paying  particular  attention  to  what  I  said,  my 
critic  has  misrepresented  me  in  an  important  particular ;  and 
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has  repeated  the  idea  a  number  of  times,  namely,  that  I  deny 
the  sonship  of  Jesus  Christ.  I  simply  refer  to  some  passages 
to  show  the  importance  of  the  Greek  article,  and  some  of 
these  have  the  expression,  "  the  Son  of  God,"  when  they 
ought  to  have  been  rendered  "a  Son  of  God,"  or  "  a  Son  of 
a  God  "  not  only  because  the  article  is  omitted  in  the  Greek, 
but  it  is  the  language  of  Satan,  and  of  the  heathen,  and  there- 
fore more  characteristic  than  the  words  the  Son  of  OoA.  The 
sonship  of  our  Lord  has  evidence  enough,  without  that  of 
Satan  and  the  heathen,  especially  as  the  evangelists  have  rep- 
resented them  as  giving  no  such  testimony. 

The  reference  in  my  article  to  insanity  and  suicide  was 
incidental ;  and  whether  strictly  correct  or  not,  the  thousand 
that  have  been  ruined  in  this  way  is  a  picture  sufficiently 
frightful,  and  shows  that  the  Christian  religion  has  been 
greatly  misapprehended ;  for  in  its  purity,  it  never  has,  and 
never  can,  produce  a  single  case  of  either  insanity  or  suicide. 

THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

Of  the  six  theological  seminaries,  which  I  referred  to,  on  the 
authority  of  Dr.  Edward  Beecher,  as  existing  in  the  early  days 
of  the  church,  I  find  on  further  reading  that  two  were  not  theo- 
logical seminaries,  but  "  schools  of  thought,"  as  the  doctor 
afterwards  calls  them.  One  of  these  was  in  Asia  Minor;  and 
there,  the  annihilation  of  the  wicked  was  lx>lieved  and  taught. 
The  other  was  in  North  Africa ;  and  here,  endless  punish- 
ment was  the  prevailing  belief  on  the  subject  of  future 
destiny.  The  four  others  were  real  seminaries,  in  which  the 
doctrine  of  the  final  holiness  and  happiness  of  all  intelligent 
beings,  after  future  disciplinary  punishment,  wjis  inculcated 
by  men  as  much  distinguished  for  j)iety  and  virtue  and 
missionary  zeal,  as  any  in  the  whole  church. 

The  four  schools  were  located  at  Alexandria,  in  Egypt, 
Cesarea  in  Palestine,  Antioch  in  Syria,  andEdessa  orNisibis. 
This  last  school  was  held  at  the  one  or  the  other  of  these 
places,  in  Eastern  Syria.  When  persecution  drove  it  out  of 
one  of  these  cities,  it  held  its  sessions  in  the  other.  All 
these  four  schools  were  numerously  attended,  often  having 
hundreds  of  scholars  at  one  time.  Mr.  Kidder  thinks  there 
must  have  been  more  than  this  number ;  but  as  it  is  a  mere 
conjecture  with  him,  his  opinion  can  have  but  little  weight 
against  the  statement  of  a  man  who  has  thoroughly  investi- 
gated the  subject.     It  will  not  do  to  judge  them  after  our 
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little  schools,  at  the  present  day,  when  the  church  is  divided 
into  scores  of  little  communities,  each  having  its  insignificant 
seminary  or  seminaries.  The  church  was  then  one  body, 
though  each  school  varied  slightly  from  the  rest. 

PROFESSOR   SHBDD. 

Dr.  Beecher  points  out  and  refutes  the  statements  of  Pro- 
fessor Shedd,  and  some  others,  on  the  prevalence  of  certain 
doctrines  in  the  early  church. 

Professor  Shedd,  in  his  history  of  Christian  doctrine.  Vol.  II. 
p.  414,  says,  "  The  punishment  inflicted  upon  the  lost  was 
regarded  by  the  fathei*s  of  the  ancient  church,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  as  endless."  "  The  only  exception  to  the  belief 
in  the  eternity  of  future  punishment,  in  the  ancient  church, 
appears  in  the  Alexandrian  school."  "  The  views  of  Origen 
concerning  future  retribution  were  almost  wholly  confined 
to  their  schools." 

Dr.  Beecher  makes  the  following  reply.  "  This  statement 
somewhat  transcends  the  limits  set  by  Lecky,  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  restoration.  It  is  not  confined  to  two  individuals, 
but  it  is  confined  to  one  school, —  the  school  of  Alexandria. 
What  then  shall  be  said  of  Diodore,  of  Tarsus,  not  of  the 
school  of  Alexandria,  the  eminent  teacher  of  Chrysostom,  and 
a  decided  advocate  of  universal  restoration  ?  What  shall  be 
said  of  his  disciple,  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  that  earnest 
defender  of  the  same  doctrine,  of  whom  Domer  says  that  he 
was  the  climax  and  crown  of  the  school  of  Antioch  ?  What 
shall  be  said  of  the  great  Eastern  school  of  Edessa  and 
Nisibis,  in  which  the  scriptural  exposition  of  Theodore  of 
Mopsuestia,  was  a  supreme  authority  and  text-book  ?  Was 
Theodore  of  the  school  of  Alexandria  ?  Not  at  all.  He 
was  of  the  school  of  Antioch.  .  .  .  And  yet  he  not  only 
taught  the  doctrine  of  universal  restoration  on  his  own  basis, 
but  even  introduced  it  into  the  liturgy  of  the  Nestorian 
Church,  in  Eastern  Asia.  What,  too,  shall  we  say  of  the 
two  great  theological  schools,  in  which  he  had  a  place  of 
such  honor  and  influence?  .  .  .  Dr.  Shedd  would  have 
called  to  mind  a  statement  in  Guericke's  Church  History,  as 
translated  by  himself^  "  It  is  noticeable  that  the  exegetico- 
grammatical  school  of  Antioch,  as  well  as  the  allegorizing 
Alexandrian,  adopted  and  maintained  the  doctrine  of  restora- 
tion, p.  349,  note  1."  Then  it  should  be  added  that 
Origen  was  not  the  only  one  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  who 
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taught  this  doctrine.  Clemens,  who  preceded  Origen,  taught 
it ;  and  Didymus  who  succeeded  him.  The  whole  period  of 
the  presidency  of  these  men  over  the  school  must  have  been 
a  century  or  more.  And  yet  the  great  body  of  Christians, 
as  Professor  Shedd  would  have  us  believe,  were  believers  in 
eternal  punishment ;  but  they  neither  turned  these  men  out, 
nor  established  any  other  school  to  counteract  their  influence. 
They  must  have  been  a  trifle  different  from  believei-s  in  the 
doctrine  now.  And  what  is  very  remarkable,  we  hear  of  no 
books  or  essays  written  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Alexan- 
drian school,  as  if  it  were  a  pernicious  heresy. 

Church  historians  in  modern  times  impose  on  their  readers 
by  quoting  passages  from  ancient  Christian  writers,  that 
employ  the  word  everlasting  in  connection  with  punishment, 
leaving  the  impression  that  these  words  were  understood 
then  as  they  are  now,  when  in  fact  believers  in  limited 
punishment,  as  well  as  those  who  thought  punishment 
endless,  employed  the  term  everlasting  (aidnios)  to  denote  its 
duration.  Origen  and  Clemens  speak  of  everlasting  punLsh- 
ment,  though  they  believed  it  would  end  in  reformation  and 
salvation.  Justin  Martyr  and  Irenaeus  warn  men  of  ever- 
lasting punishment,  though  they  believed  in  the  annihilation 
of  the  wicked. 

MORAL    RESURRECTION. 

In  some  instances  the  resurrection  is  used  in  the  same  way 
as  the  new  birth,  to  denote  conversion.  Such  is  John  v.  21- 
29.  The  change  thus  indicated  is  commonly  called  a  moral 
resurrection.  My  critic  would  have  the  last  two  verses  refer 
to  the  general  resurrection  at  the  end  of  the  world ;  while  he 
seems  to  admit  that  all  the  rest  relates  to  a  moral  resurrection, 
two  things  as  unlike  as  they  possibly  could  be.  Such  is  not 
oar  Lord's  mode  of  teaching.  I  understand  the  whole 
passage  as  confined  to  one  subject,  the  moral  resurrec- 
tion. He  divides  the  subject  into  two  parts,  to  be  sure,  but 
it  is  the  same  subject  in  both  parts  —  first,  the  moral  resur- 
rection then  in  progress ;  and  second,  the  moral  resurrection 
"  coming "  on  a  more  extensive  scale,  even  embracing  all 
men.  Jesus  changes  one  word  only,  using  graves^ —  more 
properly  tombsy —  instead  of  death.  But  coming  out  of  deathr^ 
into  life,  and  coming  out  of  the  tombs  into  life,  are  essentially 
the  same  thing.  Both  are  figurative  expressions.  I  insist 
that  where  Jesus  says,  "  The  hour  is  coming  and  now  is,"  he 
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conveys  the  impression  that  the  then  present  process  was  in 
its  nature  the  same  as  the  coming  one,  only  that  the  latter 
would  be  more  extended,  even  universal. 

THE   WORD   A  GOD. 

That  Trinitarians  should  translate  this  expression,  The 
Word  was  God,  in  John  i.  1,  might  be  expected ;  but  by 
the  rules  of  translating  the  Greek  language  into  English,  the 
expression  should  be.  The  Word  was  a  god.  The  rule  of 
Middleton  that  the  article  must  not  be  used  in  the  predicate 
of  a  sentence  may  hold  good,  when  it  conflicts  with  no  supe- 
rior rule ;  but  if  taken  absolutely,  it  has  many  exceptions. 
I  suppose  the  renowned  Origen  undeistood  the  Greek  lan- 
guage. He  interprets  the  passage  before  us  as  I  do. 
"  Origen  uses  ^€09  (god),  not  in  our  modern  sense,  as  a 
proper  name,  but  as  a  common  name.  This  use  of  the  term, 
which  was  common  to  him  with  his  contemporaries^  and  con- 
tinued to  be  common  after  his  time,  is  illustrated  by  his 
remarks  on  the  passage,  '  and  the  Logos  was  God ' ;  in  which 
he  contended,  that  the  Logos  was  god,  in  an  inferior  sense ;  — 
not  as  we  would  say  God,  but  a  god^  not  the  divine  being, 
but  a  divine  being.  (0pp.  iv.  p.  48,  reqq.)."  See  Norton's 
Statement  of  Reasons,  p.  120,  note. 

The  quotation  from  the  Athanasian  creed  had  better  been 
omitted ;  for  many  will  read  it,  who  had  not  before  known 
that  it  contained  any  such  absurdity  ;  and  will  have  less  re- 
spect for  the  Trinity  than  they  would  wish  to  have.  The 
quotation  is,  *'  The  Father  is  God,  the  Son  is  God,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  God ;  and  yet  they  (?)  are  not  three  Gods,  but 
one  God."  I  am  accused  of  following  an  "  uncritical  princi- 
ple," in  not  reasoning  in  the  same  way.  If  it  is  "uncritical," 
I  plead  guilty,  and  beg  that  my  sentence  may  be  as  mild  as 
possible.  But  before  the  sentence  is  pronounced  may  it  not 
be  well  to  apply  the  reasoning  to  some  other  subject,  —  to 
Peter,  James,  and  John,  for  instance  ?  Each  of  these  is  a 
man  ;  but  they  are  not  three  men  but  one  man ! 

MELLO. 

I  complained  that  the  translators  and  revisers  left  out  this 
word,  apparently  for  the  reason  that  it  conflicts  with  their 
theology.  It  makes  certain  things  to  be  near  at  hand,  which 
they  regarded  as  far  in  the  future.  My  critic  says,  "  The 
Greek  mello  frequently  has  the  meaning  assigned  to  it  by  Dr. 
Manley,  but  it  is  not  shut  up  to  that  meaning,"  p.  106.     It 
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probably  has  that  meaning  twenty  times,  where  it  has  any 
other  meaning  once.  In  the  passages  from  which  it  is  ex- 
cluded, if  it  has  any  other  meaning,  why  did  they  not  retain 
it,  and  render  it  according  to  its  true  import,  and  not  throw 
it  out  ?  Mr.  Kidder  does  not  meet  the  case,  when  he  shows 
that  the  word  does  sometimes  have  another  meaning.  His 
business  is  to  show  that  it  lias  no  meaning^  in  the  passages 
from  which  it  is  excluded.  It  will  then  be  in  order  to  show 
why  the  writers  put  such  a  word  in  these  passages.  When 
the  translators  recognize  the  word,  they  seldom  fail  to  give  it 
a  meaning  corresponding  to  the  sense  I  assign  to  it. 

It  is  conceded  that  the  wrath  to  come  (Matt.  iii.  7 ;  Lulce 
iii.  7.),  should  probably  be  the  wrath  about  to  come,  meaning 
the  destruction  soon  to  fall  on  the  Jewish  State.  This  word 
mello  (about)  takes  the  passage  out  of  the  hands  of  those 
who  would  apply  it  to  a  far-off  eternal  punishment.  The 
word  in  other  passages  would  have  been  alike  opposed  to  the 
common  construction ;  and,  therefore,  it  was  left  out.  This 
is  the  plain  common-sense  view  of  the  case ;  and  I  shall  hold 
the  translators  and  revisers  guilty  of  a  base  fraud,  till  some 
good  reason  can  be  given  for  their  conduct.  This  probably 
cannot  be  done. 

AiON,  AiONios.  That  the  expression,  "  end  of  the  world," 
where  the  original  for  world  is  aion^  ever  has  the  meaning  of 
end  of  this  material  universe  cannot  be  proved.  Where  Jesus 
promises  to  be  with  his  disciples  to  the  end  of  the  world 
(aion)  is  the  most  favorable  instance.  But  in  the  sense  here 
intended,  namely,  enabling  them  to  perform  miracles,  he  was 
with  them,  only  to  the  end  of  the  Jewish  age.  By  that  time 
the  Gospel  was  so  well  established,  as  no  longer  to  need 
miraculous  interposition.  In  what  sense  Jesus  was  with  the 
disciples,  is  explained  by  the  closing  words  of  Mark's  Gospel. 
"  And  they  went  forth,  preaching  everywhere,  the  Lord  work- 
ing with  them,  and  confirming  the  word,  by  the  signs  that 
followed.     Amen." 

My  critic  says  of  aion^  p.  107  :  "  It  may  at  times  refer  to  the 
Jewish  dispensation,  with  its  limit  fixed  at  the  judgment  exe- 
cuted upon  the  holy  city,  and  the  destruction  of  the  temple." 
Then  it  may  mean  this,  in  Matt.  xiii.  38,  39,  49,  and  xxiv. 
3.  "  It  does  not  always  mean  age  ;  for  this  meaning  is  inad- 
equate for  the  worlds^  aionos^  of  Heb.  i.  2,  xi.  3."  It  does  not 
seem  so ;  for  God  created  the  ages  and  dispensations  of  time, 
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as  much  as  he  did  the  material  worlds.  ComtittUed  may  be 
better  than  created.  God  is  the  author  of  both  creations.  Aion 
is  a  term  that  alwajrs  implies  time,  or  duration,  and  not  mate- 
rial substance.  De  Quincey  says  that  everything  has  its  aion. 
The  aion  of  an  individual  man  is  about  seventy  years.  The 
aion  of  the  human  race  would  probably  be  some  millions  of 
years.  It  would  follow  from  this  reasoning  that  the  aion 
of  God  would  be  eternal,  past,  and  to  come.  De  Quincey 
does  not,  I  believe,  carry  his  reasoning  to  this  result ;  and  I 
had  never  seen  the  argument  stated  before,  as  it  is  in  the 
passages  produced  by  Mr.  K.,  from  Aristotle  and  Plato. 
But  the  same  reasoning  that  makes  the  aion  of  God  eternal, 
makes  every  other  limited.  It  would  be  illogical,  and  appear 
so  at  once,  if  one  should  argue,  God  is  eternal ;  and,  there- 
fore, punishment  is  eternal. 

The  rule  generally  accepted  for  understanding  aidnios^  is 
to  modify  the  meaning  according  to  the  nature  of  the  noun 
which  it  qualifies.  If  it  denote  duration,  the  amount  of  du- 
ration will  depend  on  the  noun  qualified.  This  rule  forbids 
that  eternal  punishment  should  be  of  as  long  duration  as 
eternal  life.  Punishment  is  a  means  to  an  end,  and  in  itself 
is  undesirable.  Life  or  happiness  is  an  end ;  the  longer  con- 
tinued the  better;  for  it  is  desirable  in  itself.  It  is  that 
which  we  seek  by  means  of  punishment.  The  less  we  have  of 
punishment,  the  better.     The  more  we  have  of  life,  the  better. 

My  critic  ought  to  have  pondered  the  words  of  Dr.  Taylor 
Lewis,  before  he  entered  on  this  discussion.  His  words  are, 
"  The  preacher,  in  contending  with  the  Universalist  and  the 
Restorationist,  would  commit  an  error,  and  it  may  be,  suffer 
a  failure  in  his  argument,  should  he  lay  the  whole  stress  of 
it  on  the  etymological  or  historical  significance  of  the  words, 
aion^  aionioa^  and  attempt  to  prove  that  of  themselves  they 
necessarily  carry  the  meaning  of  endless  duration."  Lange's 
Eccl.  p.  48.  Beecher's  "  Retribution,"  p.  154.  Prof.  Lewis 
says  that  aionios  means  pertaining  to  the  age  or  world 
to  come.  The  only  fault  this  definition  has,  is  the  addition 
of  the  words  to  come.  Jesus  says,  "  Theise  shall  go  away  into 
the  punishment  of  the  age,  and  the  righteous  into  the  life  of 
the  age."  The  age  referred  to,  is  the  Christian  age  or  dis- 
pensation, that  has  already  come.  It  is  the  same  as  has  all 
along  been  called,  "  the  age  to  come,"  or  about  to  come.  It 
was  to  follow  the  Jewish  age,  which  was    soon   to    end. 
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Both  together  are  referred  to  as  «^  this  age  and  that  which 
is  about  to  come."  But  when  the  parable  of  the  sheep 
and  goats  begins,  the  age  is  already  come. 

The  form  here  given  by  Taylor  Lewis  is  the  same  as 
Jesus  himself  used,  if  bespoke  the  Aramaic,  as  my  critic  says 
he  did,  and  I  agree  with  him.  He  did  not  say,  ^^  These  shall 
go  away  into  aidnion  punishment,'^  etc.,  which  is  the  unwar- 
ranted Greek  form.  But  his  words  are,  ^^  These  shall  go 
away  into  the  punishment  of  the  age  (or  pertaining  to  i^e 
age),  and  the  righteous  into  the  life  of  the  age  (or  pertain- 
ing to  the  age)."  It  is  the  same  form  in  the  Peshito-Syriac 
version,  made  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles.  It  is  the  same  in 
tiie  Hebrew  New  Testament,  translated  by  the  Bible  society, 
to  circulate  among  the  modern  Jews. 

I  have  in  my  possession  over  a  hundred  passages,  from 
classic  Greek  authors,  in  which  aion  is  used  in  a  limited 
sense,  generally  denoting  human  life,  or  the  age  of  man.  It 
is  used,  in  a  few  instances,  to  denote  an  endless  age,  by 
attaching  to  it  another  word  for  endless.  The  adjective 
aidnios  is  used  very  little  by  these  authors,  and  not  at  all,  I 
think,  by  the  more  ancient  ones.  No  lexicon  gives  it  the 
definition  of  eternal,  till  long  after  the  time  of  Christ ;  and 
the  remark  is  added,  when  thus  defined,  that  it  is  so  under- 
stood by  the  theologians. 

But  the  principal  help  for  understanding  the  Greek  of 
the  New  Testament,  is  the  Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, the  Septuagint.  The  words  we  are  discussing  are 
found  in  that  version  not  far  from  four  hundred  times, 
three  fourths  of  them  probably  in  a  limited  sense.  The 
Hebrew  form,  "  the  statutes  of  the  age,"  are  rendered  into 
Greek,  everlasting  or  aidnion  statutes  ;  *'  the  covenant  of  the 
age,"  the  aidnion  covenant,  etc.  These  terms  have  sixteen 
different  renderings.  They  are,  everlasting^  forever^  forever- 
more^  perpetual^  ever^  never  (when  joined  with  a  negative 
particle),  old^  ancient^  long^  always^  worlds  lasting^  eternal^ 
continuance^  at  any  time^  Elam.  The  last  word  stands  for  the 
Hebrew  olam^  the  word  answering  to  aion  in  the  Greek. 
With  these  definitions  in  view  (a  number  of  them  being 
limited  terms),  it  would  be  folly  to  claim  that  this  word  has 
an  unlimited  meaning  when  applied  to  punishment.  The 
punishment  which  God  inflicts  is  limited.     Heb.  12. 

Great  stress  is  placed  on  the  circumstance,  that  in  Matt. 
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xxY.  46,  the  punishment  and  the  life  are  spoken  of  near  to- 
getber,  even  in  the  same  verse.  Tertullian,  and  later 
Augustine,  urged  this  fact  as  proof  that  both  must  be  of  the 
same  duration.  The  late  Albert  Barns  thought  the  argument 
sound.  Of  course,  no  large  man  ever  rode  a  large  horse, 
without  being  of  the  same  size.  Perhaps  an  illustration 
from  Scripture  will  be  more  satisfactory.  "  And  the  eternal 
mountains  were  scattered ;  the  everlasting  hills  did  bow ;  his 
ways  are  everlasting."  Hab.  iii.  6.  For  the  last  sentence, 
see  the  margin,  Revised  Edition.  Are  there  to  be  no  ways 
of  God,  after  the  mountains  and  hills  are  gone?  Besides, 
this  whole  parable  has  its  fulfilment,  not  in  eternity,  but  in 
the  Christian  dispensation.  It  began  to  be  fulfilled  at  the 
coming  of  Christ,  when  some  were  living,  who  had  heard 
him,  during  his  ministry,  nearly  forty  years  before.  Matt, 
xvi.  27,  28.  No  fixed  rewards  and  punishments  are  possible 
under  the  circumstances,  for  men  are  changing.  The 
rencfering  "pertaining  to  the  age,"  has  no  objection  of  this^ 
kind.  If  it  be  claimed  that  a  man,  "  once  a  Christian,  always 
a  Christian, "  no  one  can  doubt,  that  a  man,  not  a  Christian, 
may  become  one,  and  so  change  his  condition — a  proof  that 
his  condition  is  not  eternal. 

I  will  close  this  article  by  a  few  words  on  the  apocalypse. 
The  dramatic  representation  of  Eichhorn  is  correct,  save 
the  added  clause,  "the  eternal  felicity  of  the  future  life 
described."  The  holy  city  is  not  heaven ;  it  came  down 
from  God  out  of  heaven.  It  does  not  denote  a  final  and 
fixed  condition.  It  is  four-square,  and  has  three  gates  on 
each  side ;  and  all  of  them  open  continually,  to  admit  those 
who  wish  to  enter ;  and  the  invitation  is  sounded  without 
ceasing,  to  the  outsiders  from  within,  to  "  come  and  partake 
of  the  waters  of  life  freely."  Neither  in  the  New  Jerusalem, 
nor  the  lake  of  fire,  is  there  any  allusion  to  the  eternal 
world  of  fixed  and  changeless  conditions. 

In  those  days,  when  books  were  not  printed,  but  tran- 
scribed by  the  hand,  it  was  customary  for  the  author  to  make 
a  strong  appeal  to  the  copyist  or  transcriber,  not  to  make 
any  alteration  in  the  book,  with  certain  penalties,  fictitious 
or  otherwise.  Hence  the  Revelation  closes  with  this  ad- 
monition,— not  to  add  to,  nor  take  from,  the  book  (xxii.  18, 
19.),  the  penalty  being  sufliciently  severe,  to  which  I  would 
commend  the  late  revisers  of  the  New  Testament. 


THE  NEGRO  QUESTION  FROM  THE  NEGRO'S 

POINT  OP  VIEW. 


BY  PROP.  W.  S.  SCARBOROUGH. 


In  the  discussion  of  the  so-called  "  Negro  Problem,"  there 
is,  as  a  rule,  a  great  deal  of  the  sentimental  and  still  more 
of  the  sensational.  By  a  series  of  non  sequitur  arguments 
the  average  disputant  succeeds  admimbly  in  proving  what 
is  foreign  to  the  subject.  This  is  true  of  writers  of  both 
sections  of  our  country  —  North  as  well  as  South  —  but 
especially  true  of  those  of  the  South. 

The  recent  symposium  of  Southern  writers  in  the  Irir 
dependent  on  the  Negro  Question,  as  interesting  as  it  was 
for  novelty  and  variety  of  view,  is  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
If  the  negro  could  be  induced  to  believe  for  a  moment  that 
he  was  thus  actually  destitute  of  all  the  elements  that  go 
to  make  up  a  rational  creature,  his  life  would  be  miserable 
beyond  endurance.  But  he  has  not  reached  that  point  nor 
does  he  care  to  reach  it.     Others  may  exclaim  :  — 

•  "  O  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gi'e  us 

To  see  oursel's  as  ithers  see  us ; " 

but  not  the  negro,  if  the  vision  must  always  be  so  distorted. 
The  black  man  is  naturally  of  a  sanguine  temperament,  as 
has  so  often  been  said ;  and  the  facts  in  the  case  bear  him 
out  in  entertaining  a  hopeful  view  of  his  own  future  and  his 
ability  to  carve  it  out.  I  am  sure  that  they  do  not  warrant 
even  our  Southern  friends  in  taking  such  a  pessimistic  view 
of  the  situation,  so  far  as  the  negro  himself  is  concerned. 
But  facts  are  of  little  account  nowadays.  There  is  a  tend- 
ency to  ignore  them  and  appeal  to  the  prejudices  and  passions 
of  men,  and  that,  too,  when  it  is  well  known  that  such 
methods  of  procedure  prolong  rather  than  settle  the  question 
at  issue.  This  is  the  work  of  the  alarmist  —  to  keep  things 
stirred  up  and  always  in  an  unsettled  state. 

I  think  it  may  be  justly  inferred  that  the  average  white 
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heetmnng  educated  ^  if  left  to  themselyes  woold  rel^»e  into 
barfaari«nn/*  Now,  I  cannot  belieTe  that  any  snch  statement 
as  this  can  be  made  with  sinceritr.  In  the  li^t  of  the  facts 
it  is  preposteroos.  .  Flipper,  while  at  West  Point,  demon- 
strated beyond  controTersj  the  fallacy  of  snch  a  position  as 
the  first;  and  there  is  hardly  a  college  commencement  in 
which  some  negro  in  some  way  does  not  continue  to  show  its 
fakity  by  distinguishing  himself  by  his  extraordinary  at- 
tainments. Even  while  I  write,  a  letter  lies  before  me 
from  a  yonng  colored  student,  a  graduate  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity, who  is  now  taking  a  postgraduate  course  at  the 
American  School  for  Classical  Studies,  at  Athens,  Greece. 
From  all  reports,  he  is  making  an  excellent  record,  and  will 
present  a  thesis  in  March  on  ^^  The  Demes  of  Athens."  As 
to  relafjsing  into  barbarism,  were  the  negro  removed  from 
white  influence,  the  mere  mention  of  the  negro  scholar.  Dr. 
Edward  Blyden,  bom  on  the  island  of  St.  Thomas,  educated 
and  reared  in  Africa  away  from  the  slightest  social  contact 
with  people  of  Anglo-Saxon  extraction,  is  sufficient  proof 
that  such  a  conclusion  is  not  a  correct  one. 

What  a  leading  journal  has  said  in  regard  to  the  Indians 
may  be  repeated  here  as  applicable  to  the  negro:  "The 
most  crying  need  in  Indian  [negro]  affairs  is  its  disentangle- 
ment from  politics  and  political  manipulations." 

Here  is  an  opportunity  for  the  Church,  but  the  Church  has 
shown  itself  wholly  inadequate  to  meet  the  case,  and  because 
of  its  tendency  to  shirk  its  duty,  may  be  said  to  be  to  blame 
for  many  of  the  troubles  growing  out  of  the  presence  of  the 
negro  on  this  continent.  I  have  noted  that  there  is  more 
rejudice  in  the  Church,  as  a  rule,  than  there  is  in  the  State, 
f ,  as  is  asserted  by  some,  neither  Church  nor  State  can  settle 
this  question,  then  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  leave 
it  to  time  and  the  combined  patience  and  forbearance  of  the 
American  people, —  black  as  well  as  white. 
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A  PMIRIE  HEROINE. 


BY  HAMLIN   GARLAND. 


LucRETLA.  Burns  had  never  been  handsome,  even  in  hex 
days  of  early  girlhood,  and  now  she  was  middle  aged,  dis- 
torted with  work  and  child-bearing,  and  looking  faded  and 
worn  as  one  of  the  bouldera  that  lay  beside  the  pasture  fence 
near  where  she  sat  milking  a  large  white  cow. 

She  had  no  shawl  or  hat  and  no  shoes,  for  it  was  still 
muddy  in  the  little  yard,  where  the  cattle  stood  patiently 
fighting  the  flies  and  mosquitoes  swarming  into  their  skins 
aheady  wet  with  blood.  The  evening  was  oppressive  with 
its  heat,  and  a  ring  of  just-seen  thunder-heads  gave  premoni- 
tions of  an  approaching  storm. 

An  observer  seeing  Lucretia  Bums  as  she  rose  from  the 
cow's  side,  and  taking  her  pails  of  foaming  milk  staggered 
toward  the  gate,  would  have  been  made  weak  with  sympa- 
thetic pain.  The  two  pails  hung  from  her  lean  arms,  her 
bare  feet  slipped  on  the  filthy  ground,  her  greasy  and  faded 
calico  dress  showed  her  tired,  swollen  ankles,  and  the  mosqui- 
toes swarmed  mercilessly  on  her  neck  and  bedded  themselves 
in  her  colorless  hair. 

The  children  were  quarrelling  at  the  well  and  the  sound 
of  blows  could  be  heard.  Calves  were  querulously  calling 
for  their  milk,  and  little  turkeys  lost  in  the  tangle  of  grass 
were  piping  plaintively. 

The  sun  just  setting  struck  through  a  long,  low  rift  like 
a  boy  peeping  beneath  the  eaves  of  a  huge  roof.  Its  light 
brought  out  Lucretia's  face  as  she  leaned  her  sallow  forehead 
on  the  top  bar  of  the  gate  and  looked  towards  the  west. 

It  was  a  pitifully  worn,  almost  tragic  face, —  long,  thin, 
sallow,  hollow-eyed.  The  mouth  had  long  since  lost  the 
power  to  shape  itself  into  a  kiss,  and  had  a  droop  at  the 
comers  which  seemed  to  announce  a  breaking  down  at  any 
moment  into  a  despairing  wail.  The  collai-less  neck  and 
sharp  shoulders  showed  painfully. 

She  felt  vaguely  that  the  night  was  beautiful,  the  setting 
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sun,  the  noise  of  frogs,  the  nocturnal  insects  beginning  to 
pipe  —  all  in  some  way  called  her  girlhood  back  to  her, 
though  there  was  little  in  her  girlhood  to  give  her  pleasure. 
Her  large  gray  eyes  (her  only  interesting  feature)  grew 
round,  deep,  and  wistful  as  she  saw  the  illimitable  craggy 
clouds  grow  crimson,  roll  slowly  up,  and  fire  at  the  top.  A 
^  childish  scream  recalled  her. 

"  Oh  my  soul ! "  she  half  groaned,  half  swore,  as  she 
lifted  her  milk  and  hurried  to  the  well.  Arriving  there,  she 
cuffed  the  children  right  and  left  with  all  her  remaining 
strength,  saying  in  justification :  — 

"  My  soul  1  can'tyou — you  young  'uns  give  me  a  minute's 
peace  ?  Land  knows,  Fm  almost  gone  up —  washin'  an'  milkin' 
six  cows,  and  tendin'  you  and  cookin'  f  r  Am,  ought  'o  be 
enough  fr  one  day!  Sadie,  you  let  him  drink  now'r  I'll 
slap  your  head  off,  you  hateful  thing!  Why  can't  you 
behave,  when  you  know  I'm  jest  about  dead."  She  was 
weeping  now,  with  nervous  weakness.  "  Where's  y'r  pa  ?  " 
she  asked  after  a  moment,  wiping  her  eyes  with  her  apron. 

One  of  the  group,  the  one  cuffed  last,  sniffled  out,  in  rage 
and  grief :  — 

"  He's  in  the  cornfield, —  where'd  ye  s'pose  he  was  ?  " 

"Good  land!  why  don't  the  man  work  all  night?  Bile, 
you  put  that  dipper  in  that  milk  agin,  an'  I'll  whack  you  till 
your  head'U  swim !  Sadie,  le'  go  Pet,  an'  go  'n  get  them 
turkeys  out  of  the  grass  'fore  it  gits  dark!  Bob,  you  go  tell 
y'r  dad  if  he  wants  the  rest  o'  them  cows  milked,  he's  got  'o 
do  it  himself.  I  jest  can't,  and  what's  more  I  u^on'^,"  she 
ended  rebelliously. 

Having  strained  the  milk  and  fed  the  children,  she  took 
some  skimmed  milk  from  the  cans  and  started  to  feed  the 
calves  bawling  strenuously  behind  the  barn.  The  eager  and 
unruly  brutes  pushed  and  struggled  to  get  into  the  pails  all 
at  once,  i  .id  in  consequence  spilt  nearly  all  of  the  milk  on 
the  ground.  This  was  the  last  trial, —  the.  woman  fell  down 
on  the  damp  grass  and  moaned  and  sobbed  like  a  crazed 
thing*  The  children  stood  around  like  little  partridges, 
looking  at  her  in  silence,  till  at  last  the  little  one  began 
to  wail.  Then  the  mother  rose  wearily  to  her  feet,  and 
walked  slowly  back  towards  the  house. 

She  heard  Burns  thi-eshing  his  team  at  the  well,  with  the 
sound  of  oaths.     He  was  tired,  hungry,  and  ill-tempered,  but 
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she  was  too  desperate  to  care.  His  poor,  overworked  team 
did  not  move  quick  enough  for  him,  and  his  extra  long  turn 
in  the  com  had  made  him  dangerous.  His  eyes  gleamed 
from  his  dust-laid  face. 

"  Supper  ready  ?  "  he  growled. 

"  Yes,  two  hours  ago." 

"  Well,  I  can't  help  it !  That  devilish  com  is  getting  too 
tall  to  plow  again,  and  I've  got  'o  go  through  it  to-morrow  or 
not  at  all.     Cows  milked  ?  " 

*'  Part  of  'em." 

"  How  many  ?  " 

u  Three." 

"Hell!*   Which  three?" 

"  Spot,  and  Brin,  and  Cherry." 

"  Of  course  !  kept  the  three  worst  ones.  I'll  be  damned 
if  I  milk  'm  to-night.  I  don't  see  why  you  play  out  jest  the 
nights  I  need  ye  most  —  "  here  he  kicked  a  child  out  of  the 
way.     "  Git  out  'o  that  I     Haint  ye  got  no  sense  ?    I'll  learn 

ye-" 

"  Stop  that,  Sim  Bums  1 "  cried  the  woman,  snatching 
up  the  child.  "You're  a  reg'lar  ol'  hyeny, —  that's  what 
you  are  — "  she  added  defiantly,  roused  at  last  from  her 
lethargy. 

"  You're  a  —  beauty,  that's  what  you  are,"  he  said,  pitilessly. 
"  Keep  your  brats  out  f  um  under  my  feet ; "  and  he  strode 
off  to  the  barn  after  his  team,  leaving  her  with  a  fierce  hate 
in  her  heart.  She  heard  him  yelling  at  his  team  in  their 
stalls. 

The  children  had  had  their  supper  so  she  took  them  to 
bed.  She  was  unusually  tender  to  them  for  she  wanted  to 
make  up  in  some  way  for  her  harshness.  The  ferocity  of  her 
husband  had  shown  up  her  own  petulant  temper  hideously, 
and  she  sat  and  sobbed  in  the  darkness  a  long  time  beside  the 
cradle  where  the  little  Pet  slept. 

She  heard  Bums  come  growling  in  and  tramp  about,  — 
the  supper  was  on  the  table,  he  could  wait  on  himself. 
There  was  an  awful  feeling  at  her  heart  as  she  sat  there 
and  the  house  grew  quiet.  She  thought  of  suicide  in  a 
vague  way;  of  somehow  taking  her  children  in  her  arnii 
and  sinking  into  a  lake  somewhere,  where  she  would  never 
more  be  troubled,  where  she  could  sleep  forever,  without 
toil  or  hunger. 
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Then  she  thought  of  the  little  turke3rs  wandering  in  the 
grass,  of  the  children  sleeping  at  last,  of  the  quiet,  wonder- 
ful stars.  Then  she  thought  of  the  cows  left  unmilked,  and 
listened  to  them  stirring  uneasily  in  the  yard.  She  rose,  at 
last,  and  stole  forth.  She  could  not  rid  herself  of  the  thought 
that  they  would  suffer.  She  knew  what  the  dull  ache  in  the 
full  breasts  of  a  mother  was,  and  she  could  not  let  them 
stand  at  the  bars  all  night  moaning  for  relief. 

The  mosquitoes  had  gone,  but  the  frogs  and  katy-dids  still 
sang,  while  over  in  the  west  Venus  shone.  She  was  a  long 
time  milking  the  cows ;  her  hands  were  so  tired  she  had  often 
to  stop  and  rest  them,  while  the  tears  fell  unheeded  into  the 
pail.  She  saw  and  felt  little  of  the  external  as  she  sat 
there.  She  thought  of  how  sweet  it  seemed  the  first  time 
Sim  came  to  see  her,  of  the  many  rides  to  town  with  him 
when  he  was  an  accepted  lover,  of  the  few  things  he  had 
given  her,  a  coral  breastpin  and  a  ring. 

She  felt  no  shame  at  her  present  miserable  appearance,  she 
was  past  that;  she  hardly  felt  as  if  the  tall,  strong  girl, 
attractive  with  health  and  hope,  could  be  the  same  soul  as  the 
woman  who  now  sat  in  utter  despair  listening  to  the  heavy 
breathing  of  the  happy  cows,  grateful  for  the  relief  from 
their  burden  of  milk. 

She  contrasted  her  lot  with  that  of  two  or  three  women 
that  she  knew,  not  a  very  high  standard,  who  "  kept  hired 
help,"  and  who  had  "  fine  houses  of  four  or  five  rooms."  Even 
the  neighbors  were  better  off  than  she,  for  they  didn't  have 
such  quarrels.  But  she  wasn't  to  blame  —  Sim  didn't  — 
then  her  mind  changed  to  a  vague  resentment  against 
"  things ;"  everything  seemed  against  her. 

She  rose  at  last  and  carried  her  second  load  of  milk  to  the 
well,  strained  it,  washed  out  the  pails,  and  after  bathing  her 
tired  feet  in  a  tub  that  stood  there,  she  put  on  a  pair  of 
horrible  shoes  without  stockings,  and  crept  stealthily  into  the 
house.  Sim  did  not  hear  her  as  she  slipped  up  the  stairs 
to  the  little  low,  unfinished  chamber  beside  her  oldest 
children, — she  could  not  bear  to  sleep  near  him  that  night, — 
she  wanted  a  chance  to  sob  herself  to  quiet. 

As  for  Sim,  he  was  a  little  disturbed  but  would  as  soon 
have  cut  off  his  head  as  acknowledge  himself  in  the  wrong, 
but  he  yelled  as  he  went  to  bed,  and  found  her  still 
away :  — . 
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**  Say,  or  woman,  aint  ye  comin'  to  bed  ?  "  and  upon  re- 
ceiving no  answer  he  rolled  his  aching  body  into  the  creaking 
bed.  "  Do  as  ye  damn  please  about  it.  If  ye  wan'  to  sulk  y* 
can. "  And  in  such  wise  the  family  grew  quiet  in  sleep, 
while  the  moist,  warm  air  pulsed  with  the  ceaseless  chime  of 
the  crickets. 

II. 

When  Sim  Bums  woke  the  next  morning  he  felt  a  sharper 
twinge  of  remorse.  It  was  not  a  broad  or  well-defined  feeling, 
just  a  sense  that  he'd  been  unduly  irritable,  not  that  on  the 
whole  he  was  not  in  the  right.  Little  Pet  lay  with  the  warm 
June  sunshine  filling  his  l^by  eyes,  curiously  content  in  strik- 
itig  at  flies  that  buzzed  around  his  little  mouth. 

The  man  thrust  his  dirty  naked  feet  into  his  huge  boots, 
and,  without  washing  his  face  or  combing  hi^  hair,  went  out 
to  the  bam  to  do  his  chores. 

He  was  a  type  of  the  prairie  farmer  and  his  whole  sur- 
rounding was  typical.  He  had  a  quarter-section  of  fine  level 
land,  mortgaged,  of  course,  but  his  house  was  a  little  box-like 
structure,  costing,  perhaps,  five  hundred  dollars.  It  had  three 
rooms  and  the  ever-present  "  summer  kitchen "  attached  to 
the  back.  It  was  unpainted  and  had  no  touch  of  beauty,  a 
mere  box. 

His  stable  was  built  of  slabs  and  banked  and  covered  with 
straw.  It  looked  like  a  den,  was  low  and  long,  and  had  but 
one  door  in  the  end.  The  cow-yard  held  ten  or  fifteen 
cattle  of  various  kinds,  while  a  few  calves  were  bawling  from 
a  pen  near  by.  Behind  the  barn  on  the  west  and  north  was 
a  fringe  of  willows  forming  a  "wind-break."  A  few  broken 
aiid  discouraged  fruit  trees  standing  here  and  there  among 
the  weeds  formed  the  garden.  In  short,  he  was  spoken  of 
by  his  neighbors  as  "  a  hard-working  cuss,  and  toUably  well 
fixed." 

No  grace  had  come  or  ever  could  come  into  his  life.  Back 
of  him  were  generations  of  men  like  himself,  whose  main 
business  had  been  to  work  hard,  live  miserably,  and  beget 
children  to  take  their  places  after  they  died.  He  was  a 
product. 

His  courtship  had  been  delayed  so  long  on  account  of  pov- 
erty that  it  brought  little  of  humanizing  emotion  into  his 
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life.  He  never  mentioned  it  now,  or  if  he  did,  it  was  only  to 
sneer  obscenely  at  it.  I^e  had  long  since  ceased  to  kiss  his 
wife  or  even  speak  kindly  to  her.  There  was  no  longer  any 
sanctity  to  life  or  love.  He  chewed  tobacco  and  toiled  on 
from  year  to  year  without  any  very  clearly  defined  idea  of 
the  future. 

He  was  tall,  dark,  and  strong,  in  a  flat-chested,  slouching 
sort  of  way,  and  had  grown  neglectful  of  even  decency  in  his 
dress.  He  wore  the  American  farmer's  customary  outfit  of 
rough  brown  pants,  hickory  shirt,  and  greasy  white  hat.  It 
differed  from  his  neighbors,  mainly  in  being  a  little  dirtier  and 
more  ragged.  His  grimy  hands  were  broad  and  strong  as 
the  clutch  of  a  bear,  and  he  "  was  a  turrible  feller  to  turn  off 
work,"  as  Council  said.  "  I  druther  have  Sim  Burns  work 
for  me  one  day  than  some  men  three.  He's  a  linger."  He 
worked  with  unusual  speed  this  morning,  and  ended  by  milk- 
ing all  the  cows  himself  as  a  sort  of  savage  penance  for  his 
misdeeds  the  previous  evening,  muttering  in  self-defence :  — 

"  Seems  's  if  ever'  cussid  thing  piles  on  to  me  at  once. 
That  com,  the  road-tax,  and  hayin'  comin'  on,  and  now  she 
gits  her  back  up  —  " 

When  he  went  back  to  the  well  he  sloshed  himself  thor- 
oughly in  the  horse-trough  and  went  to  the  house.  He 
found  breakfast  ready  but  his  wife  was  not  in  sight.  The 
older  children  were  clamoring  around  the  uninviting  break- 
fast table,  spread  with  cheap  plates  and  with  boiled  potatoes 
and  fried  salt  pork  as  the  principal  dish. 

^  Where's  y'r  ma  ?  "  he  asked,  with  a  threatening  note  in 
his  voice,  as  he  sat  down  by  the  table. 

"  She's  in  the  bedroom." 

He  rose  and  pushed  open  the  door.  The  mother  sat  with 
the  babe  in  her  lap,  looking  out  of  the  window  down  across 
the  superb  field  of  timothy,  moving  like  a  lake.  She  did  not 
look  round.  She  only  grew  rigid.  Her  thin  neck  throbbed 
with  the  pulsing  of  blood  to  her  head. 

"  What's  got  into  you,  now  ?  "  he  said  brutally ;  "  don't  be  a 
fool.  Come  out  and  eat  breakfast  with  me,  an'  take  care  o' 
y'r  young  ones.!' 

She  neither  moved  nor  made  a  sound.  With  an  oath  he 
turned  on  his  heel  and  went  out  to  the  table.  Eating  his 
breakfast  in  his  usual  wolfish  fashion,  he  went  out  into  the 
hot  sun  with  his  team  and  ridding  plow,  not  a  little  disturbed 
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hy  this  new  phase  of  his  wife's  "  cantankerousness."  He 
plowed  steadily  and  sullenly  all  the  forenoon,  in  the  terrific 
heat  and  dust.  The  air  was  full  of  tempestuous  threats, 
still  and  sultry,  one  of  those  days  when  work  is  a  punish- 
ment. When  he  came  in  at  noon  he  found  things  the  same, 
-r-  dinner  on  the  table,  but  his  wife  out  in  the  garden  with 
the  youngest  child. 

*^  I  c'n  stand  it  as  long  as  she  can,"  he  said  to  himself,  in 
the  hearing  of  the  children.  When  he  finished  the  field  of 
com  it  was  after  sundown,  and  he  came  up  to  the  house, 
hot,  dusty,  his  shirt  wringing  wet  with  sweat,  and  his  neck 
aching  with  the  work  of  looking  down  all  day  at  the  corn- 
rows.  His  mood  was  still  stern.  The  multitudinous  lift,  and 
stir,  and  sheen  of  the  wide  green  field  had  been  lost  upon  him. 

"I  wonder  if  she's  milked  them  cows,"  he  muttered  to 
himself.  He  gave  a  sigh  of  relief  to  find  she  had.  But  she 
had  done  so  not  for  his  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  poor, 
patient,  dumb  brutes. 

When  he  went  to  the  bedroom  after  supper,  he  found  that 
the  cradle  and  his  wife's  few  little  boxes  and  parcels  —  poor 
pathetic  properties  —  had  been  removed  to  the  garret  which 
they  called  a  chamber,  and  he  knew  he  was  to  sleep  alone 
again. 

"  She'll  git  over  it,  I  guess."  He  was  very  tired  but  he 
didn't  feel  quite  comfortable  enough  to  sleep.  The  air  was 
oppressive.  His  shirt  wet  in  places,  and  stiff  with  dust  in 
other  places,  oppressed  him  more  than  usual,  so  he  rose  and 
removed  it,  getting  a  clean  one  out  of  a  drawer.  This  was 
an  unusual  thing  for  him,  for  he  usually  slept  in  the  same 
shirt  which  he  wore  in  his  day's  work,  but  it  was  Saturday 
night,  and  he  felt  justified  in  the  extravagance. 

In  the  meanwhile  poor  Lucretia  was  brooding  over  her  life 
in  a  most  dangerous  fashion.  All  she  had  done  and  suffered 
for  Simeon  Bums  came  back  to  her  till  she  wondered  how 
she  had  endured  it  all.  All  day  long  in  the  midst  of  the 
glorious  summer  landscape  she  brooded. 

"  I  hate  him, "  she  thought  with  a  fierce  blazing  up 
through  the  murk  of  her  musing,  "  I  hate  t'  live.  But  they 
aint  no  hope.  I'm  tied  down.  I  can't  leave  the  children,  and 
I  aint  got  no  money.  I  couldn't  make  a  living  out  in  the 
world.     I  aint  never  seen  anything  an'  don't  know  anything." 

She  was  too  simple  and  too  unknowing  to  speculate  on  the 
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loss  of  her  beauty,  which  would  have  brought  her  competency 
once, — if  sold  in  the  right  market.  As  she  lay  in  her  little 
attic  bed,  she  was  still  sullenly  thinking,  wearily  thinking  of 
her  life.  She  thought  of  a  poor  old  horse  which  Sim  had 
bought  once,  years  before,  and  put  to  the  plough  when  it  was 
too  old  and  weak  to  work.  She  could  see  her  again  as  in  a 
vision,  that  poor  old  mare,  with  sad  head  drooping,  toiling, 
toiling,  till  at  last  she  could  no  longer  move,  and  lying  down 
under  the  harness  in  the  furrow,  groaned  under  the  whip  — 
and  died. 

Then  she  wondered  if  her  own  numbness  and  despair  meant 
death,  and  she  held  her  breath  to  think  harder  upon  it. 
She  concluded  at  last,  grimly,  that  she  didn't  care  —  only  for 
the  children. 

The  air  was  frightfully  close  in  the  little  attic,  and  she 
heard  the  low  mutter  of  the  rising  storm  in  the  west.  She 
forgot  her  troubles  a  little,  listening  to  the  far-off  gigantic 
footsteps  of  the  tempest. 

Boom^  hoamy  boom^  it  broke  nearer  and  nearer  as  if  a  vast 
cordon  of  cannon  was  being  drawn  around  the  horizon.  Yet 
she  was  conscious  only  of  pleasure.  She  had  no  fear.  At 
last  came  the  sweep  of  cool,  fragrant  storm-wind,  a  short  and 
sudden  dash  of  rain,  and  then  in  the  cool,  sweet  hush 
which  followed,  the  worn  and  weary  woman  fell  into  a  deep 
sleep. 

When  she  woke  the  younger  children  were  playing  about 
on  the  floor  in  their  nightxjlothes,  and  little  Pet  was  sitting 
in  a  square  of  sunshine  intent  on  one  of  his  shoes.  He  was 
too  young  to  know  how  poor  and  squalid  his  surroundings 
were,  the  patch  of  sunshine  flung  on  the  floor  glorified  it  all. 
He  (little  animal)  was  happy. 

The  poor  of  the  western  prairies  lie  almost  as  unhealthily 
close  together  as  do  the  poor  of  the  city  tenements.  In  the 
small  hut  of  the  peasant  there  is  as  little  chance  to  escape 
close  and  tainting  contact  as  in  the  coops  and  dens  of  the 
North  End  of  proud  Boston.  In  the  midst  of  oceans  of  land, 
floods  of  sunshine  and  gulfs  of  verdure,  the  farmer  lives  in 
two  or  three  small  rooms.  Poverty's  eternal  cordon  is  ever 
round  the  poor. 

"  Ma,  why  didn't  you  sleep  with  pap  last  night?  "  asked 
Bob,  the  seven-year  old,  when  he  saw  she  was  awake  at 
last.     She  flushed  a  dull  red. 
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"Sh!  Because  —  I  —  it  was  too  warm  —  and  there  was 
a  storm  comin'.  You  never  mind  askin'  such  questions.  Is 
he  gone  out  ?  " 

^  Yup.  I  heerd  him  callin'  the  pigs.  It's  Sunday,  aint  it, 
ma?" 

"  Why,  yes,  so  it  is  I  Wal !  Now  Sadie,  you  jump  up  an' 
dress  quick's  y'  can,  an'  Bob  an'  Sile,  you  run  down  an'  bring 
8'm  water,"  she  commanded,  in  nervous  haste  beginning  to 
dress.  In  the  middle  of  the  room  there  was  scarce  space  to 
stand  beneath  the  rafters. 

When  Sim  came  in  for  his  breakfast  he  found  it  on  the 
table  but  his  wife  was  absent. 

"  Where's  y'r  ma  ?  "  he  asked  with  a  little  less  of  the 
growl  in  his  voice; 

**  She's  upstairs  with  Pet." 

The  man  ate  his  breakfast  in  dead  silence,  till  at  last  Bob 
ventured  to  say, 

"  What  makes  ma  ac'  so  ?  " 

**  Shut  up  I  "  was  the  brutal  reply.  The  children  began 
to  take  sides  with  the  mother — all  but  the  oldest  girl  who 
was  ten  years  old.  To  her  the  father  turned  now  for  cer- 
tain things  to  be  done,  treating  her  in  his  rough  fashion  as  a 
housekeeper,  and  the  girl  felt  flattered  and  docile  accordingly. 

They  were  pitiably  clad ;  like  most  farm-children,  indeed, 
they  could  hardly  be  said  to  be  clad  at  all.  Sadie  had  on 
but  two  garments,  a  sort  of  undershirt  of  cotton  and  a  faded 
calico  dress,  out  of  which  her  bare,  yellow  little  legs  pro- 
truded, lamentably  dirty  and  covered  with  scratches. 

The  bojrs  also  had  two  garments,  a  hickory  shirt  and  a 
pair  of  pants  like  their  father's,  made  out  of  brown  denims 
by  the  mother's  never-resting  hands, —  hands  that  in  sleep 
still  sewed,  and  skimmed,  and  baked,  and  churned.  The 
boys  had  gone  to  bed  without  washing  their  feet,  which  now 
looked  like  toads,  calloused,  brown,  and  chapped 

Part  of  this  the  mother  saw  with  her  dull  eyes  as  she  came 
down,  after  seeing  the  departure  of  Sim  up  the  road  with 
the  cows.  It  was  a  beautiful  Sunday  morning,  and  the 
woman  might  have  sung  like  a  bird  if  men  were  only  as  kind 
to  her  as  Nature.  But  she  looked  dully  on  the  seas  of  ripe 
grasses,  tangled  and  flashing  with  dew,  out  of  which  the 
bobolinks  and  larks  sprang.  The  glorious  winds  brought  her 
no  melody,  no  perfume,  no  respite  from  toil  and  care. 
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She  thought  of  the  children  she  saw  in  the  town.  Chil- 
dren of  the  merchant  and  banker,  clean  as  little  dolls,  the 
boys  in  knickerbocker  suits,  the  girls  in  dainty  white 
dresses,  and  a  bitterness  sprang  into  her  heart.  She  soon 
put  the  dishes  away,  but  felt  too  tired  and  listless  to  do 
more. 

"  Taw-bay-wies !  Pet  want  ta-aw-bay-wies ! "  cried  the  little 
one,  tugging  at  her  dress. 

Listlessly,  mechanically  she  took  him  in  her  arms,  and 
went  out  into  the  garden  which  was  fragrant  and  sweet  with 
dew  and  sun.  After  picking  some  berries  for  ^im,  she  sat 
down  on  the  grass  imder  the  row  of  cotton-woods,  and  sank 
into  a  kind  of  lethargy.  A  kingbird  chattered  and  shrieked 
overhead,  the  grasshoppers  buzzed  in  the  cpiusses,  strange 
insects  with  ventriloquistic  voices  sang  all  about  her, —  she 
could  not  tell  where. 

"  Ma,  can't  I  put  on  my  clean  dress  ?  "  insisted  Sadie. 

"  I  don't  care,"  said  the  brooding  woman  darkly.  "  Leave 
me  alone." 

Oh,  if  she  could  only  lie  here  forever,  escaping  all  pain 
and  weariness  I  The  wind  sang  in  her  ears,  the  great  clouds, 
beautiful  as  heavenly  ships,  floated  far  above  in  the  vast 
dazzling  deeps  of  blue  sky,  the  birds  rustled  and  chirped 
around  her,  leaping  insects  buzzed  and  clattered  in  the  grass 
and  in  the  vines  and  bushes.  The  goodness  and  glory  of 
God  was  in  the  very  air,  the  bitterness  and  oppression  of 
man  in  every  line  of  her  face. 

But  her  quiet  was  broken  by  Sadie  who  came  leaping  like 
a  fawn  down  through  the  grass. 

"O  ma.  Aunt  Maria  and  Uncle  William  are  coming. 
They've  jest  turned  in." 

"  I  don't  care  if  they  be ! "  she  answered  in  the  same  dully- 
irritated  way.  "  What're  they  comin'  here  to-day  for,  I  wan' 
to  know."  She  stayed  there  immovably,  till  Mrs.  Council 
came  down  to  see  her,  piloted  by  two  or  three  of  the  chil- 
dren. Mrs.  Council,  a  jolly,  large-framed  woman,  smiled 
brightly,  and  greeted  her  in  a  loud,  jovial  voice.  She  made 
the  mistake  of  taking  the  whole  matter  lightly;  her  ton^ 
amounted  to  ridicule. 

"  Sim  says  you've  been  having  a  tantrum,  Creeshy.  Don't 
know  what  for,  he  says." 

"  He  don't,"  said  the  wife  with  a  sullen  flash  in  the  eyes. 
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**  Ee  don't  know  why !  Well,  then,  you  just  tell  him  what 
I  say.  I've  lived  in  hell  long  enough.  I'm  done.  I've 
slaved  here  day  in  and  day  out  f  r  twelve  years  without  pay 
—  not  even  a  decent  word.  I've  worked  like  no  nigger  ever 
worked  'r  could  work  and  live.  I've  given  him  all  I  had, 
'r  ever  expect  to  have.  I'm  wore  out.  My  strength  is 
gone,  my  patience  is  gone.  I'm  done  with  it  —  that's  a 
part  of  what's  the  matter." 

"  My  sakes,  Lucreeshy !     You  mustn't  talk  that  way." 

"  But  I  t£^i7Z,"  said  the  woman,  as  she  supported  herself 
on  one  palm  and  raised  the  other.  ^^  I've  got  to  talk  that 
way."  She  was  ripe  for  an  explosion  like  this.  She  seized 
upon  it  with  eagerness.  "  They  aint  no  use  o'  livin'  this 
way,  anyvay.  I'd  take  poison  if  it  want  f r  the  young 
ones." 

"  Lucreeshy  Burns  !  " 

"  Oh,  I  mean  it." 

"  Land  sakes  alive,  I  b'leeve  you're  goin'  crazy  I  " 

"  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  I  was.  I've  had  enough  t'  drive 
an  Indian  crazy.  Now  you  jest  go  oflf  an'  leave  me  'lone. 
I  aint  in  mind  to  visit  —  they  aint  no  way  out  of  it,  an'  I'm 
tired  o'  tryin'  to  find  a  way.     Go  off  an'  let  me  be." 

Her  tone  was  so  bitterly  hopeless  that  the  great  jolly  face 
of  Mrs.  Council  stiffened  into  a  look  of  horror  such  as  she 
had  not  worn  for  years.  The  children,  in  two  separate  groups, 
could  be  heard  rioting.  Bees  were  humming  around  the 
clover  in  the  grass,  and  the  kingbird  chattered  ceaselessly 
from  the  Lombardy  poplar-tip.  Both  women  felt  all  this 
peace  and  beauty  of  the  morning,  dimly,  and  it  disturbed 
Mrs.  Council  because  the  other  was  so  impassive  under  it  all. 
At  last,  after  a  long  and  thoughtful  pause,  Mrs.  Council 
asked  a  question  whose  answer  she  knew  would  decide  it 
all, —  asked  it  very  kindly  and  softly,  — 

"  Creeshy,  are  you  comin'  in  ?  " 

"  No,"  was  the  short  and  sullenly  decisive  answer.  Mra. 
Council'knew  that  was  the  end,  and  so  rose  with  a  sigh  and 
went  away. 

"  Wal,  good  by,"  she  said  simply. 

Looking  back  she  saw  Lucre tia  lying  at  length  with  closed 
eyes  and  hollow  cheeks.  She  seemed  to  be  sleeping,  half- 
buried  in  the  grass.  She  did  not  look  up  nor  reply  to  her 
sister-in-law.     Her  life  also  was  one  of  toil  and  trouble,  but 
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not  80  hai*d  and  hapless  as  Lucretia^s.  By  contrast  with 
most  of  her  neighbors  she  seemed  comfortable. 

"  Sim  Bums,  what  you  ben  doin'  to  that  woman  ?  "  she 
burst  out  as  she  waddled  up  to  where  the  two  men  were 
sitting  under  a  cotton-wood  tree,  talking  and  whittling  after 
the  manner  of  farmers. 

"  Nawthin'  's  fur  's  I  know,"  answered  Bums,  not  quite 
honestly,  and  looking  uneasy. 

"  You  needn't  try  t'  git  out  of  it  like  that,  Sim  Burns," 
replied  his  sister.  "  That  woman  never  got  into  that  fit  f  r 
nawthin\^^ 

"  Wal,  if  yon  know  more  about  it  than  I  do,  whadgy  ask 
me  fur,"  he  replied  angrily. 

"  Tut,  tut!"  put  in  Council,  always  a  peacemaker,  "  hold 
y'r  horses  I  Don't  git  on  y'r  ear,  childern  I  Keep  cool,  and 
don't  spile  y'r  shirts.  Most  likely  yer  all  t'  blame.  Keep 
cool  an'  swear  less." 

"Wal,  I'll  bet  Sim's  more  to  blame  than  she  is.  Why 
they  aint  a  harder-workin'  woman  in  the  hull  State  of  loway 
than  she  is  —  " 

"  Except  Mann  Council." 

"  Except  nobody.     Look  at  her,  jest  skin  and  bones." 

Council  chuckled  in  his  vast  way.  "  That's  so,  mother, 
measured  in  that  way  she  leads  over  you.     You  git  fat  on  it." 

She  smiled  a  little,  her  indignation  oozing  away;  she 
never  "  could  stay  mad,"  her  children  were  accustomed  to 
tell  her.  Bums  refused  to  talk  any  more  about  the  matter, 
and  the  visitors  gave  it  up,  and  got  out  their  team  and 
started  for  home,  Mrs.  Council  firing  this  parting  shot:  — 

"  The  best  thing  you  can  do  to-day  is  t'  let  her  alone. 
Mebbe  the  childern  '11  bring  her  round  again.  If  she  does 
come  round,  you  see  't  you  treat  her  a  little  more  's  y*  did 
when  you  was  a-courtin'  her." 

"  This  way,"  roared  Council,  putting  his  arm  around  his 
wife's  waist.  She  boxed  his  ears  while  he  guffawed  and 
clucked  at  his  team. 

Burns  took  a  measure  of  salt  and  went  out  into  the  pasture 
to  salt  the  cows.  On  the  sunlit  slope  of  the  field,  where  the 
cattle  came  running  and  bawling  to  meet  him,  he  threw 
down  the  salt  in  handfuls,  and  then  lay  down  to  watch  them 
as  they  eagerly  licked  it  up,  even  gnawing  a  bare  spot  in  the 
sod  in  their  eagerness  to  get  it  all. 
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Burns  was  not  a  drinking  man ;  was  hard-^rking,  frugal, 
in  fact,  he  had  no  extravagances  except  his  tobacco.  His 
clothes  he  wore  until  they  all  but  dropped  from  him ;  and 
he  worked  in  rain  and  mud,  as  well  as  dust  and  sun.  It 
was  this  suffering  and  toiling  all  to  no  purpose  that  made 
him  sour  and  irritable.  He  didn't  see  why  he  should  have 
80  little  after  so  much  hard  work. 

He  was  puzzled  to  account  for  it  all.  His  mind  (the 
average  mind)  was  weary  with  trying  to  solve  an  insoluble 
problem.  His  neighbors,  who  had  got  along  a  little  better 
than  himself,  were  free  with  advice  and  suggestion  as  to  the 
cause  of  his  persistent  poverty. 

Old  man  Bacon,  the  hardest-working  man  in  the  county, 
laid  it  to  Bums'  lack  of  management.  Jim  Butler,  who 
owned  a  dozen  farms  (which  he  had  taken  on  mortgages), 
and  who  had  got  rich  by  buying  land  at  government  price 
and  holding  for  a  rise,  laid  all  such  cases  as  Bums  to  ^^  lack 
of  enterprise,  foresight." 

But  the  larger  number  feeling  themselves  "  in  the  same 
boat"  with  Burns,  said :  — 

"I'd  know.  Seems  as  if  things  got  worse  an'  worse. 
Com  an'  wheat  gittin'  cheaper  'n'  cheaper.  Machinery  eatin' 
up  profits  —  got  to  have  machinery  to  harvest  the  cheap 
grain,  an'  then  the  machinery  eats  up  profits.  Taxes  goin' 
up.  Devil  to  pay  all  round ;  I'd  know  what  'n  thunder  is 
the  matter." 

The  democrats  said  protection  was  killing  the  farmers, 
the  republicans  said  no.  The  grangers  growled  about  the 
middle-men,  the  green-backers  said  there  wasn't  circulating 
medium  enough,  and  in  the  midst  of  it  all,  hard-working 
discouraged  farmers,  like  Simeon  Burns,  worked  on,  unable 
to  find  out  what  really  was  the  matter. 

And  there  on  this  beautiful  Sabbath  morning,  Sim  sat  and 
thought  and  thought,  till  he  rose  with  an  oath,  and  gave 
it  up. 

III. 

It  was  hot  and  brilliant  again  the  next  morning  as 
Douglass  Radboum  drove  up  the  road  with  Lily  Graham,  the 
teacher  of  the  school  in  the  little  white  schoolhouse.  It  was 
blazing  hot,  even  though  not  yet  nine  o'clock,  and  the  young 
farmers   plowing  beside    the    fence   looked   longingly   and 
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somewhat  bitterly  at  Radboum  seated  in  a  fine  top-buggy 
beside  a  beautiful  creature  in  lace  and  cambric. 

Very  beautiful  the  town-bred  "  schoolma'am  "  looked  to 
those  grimy,  sweaty  fellows,  superb  fellows  physically,  too, 
with  bare  red  arms  and  leather-colored  faces.  She  was  as  if 
builded  of  the  pink  and  white  clouds  soaring  far  up  thei*e  in 
the  morning  sky.     So  cool,  and  sweet,  and  dainty. 

As  she  came  in  sight,  their  dusty  and  sweaty  shirts  grew 
biting  as  the  poisoned  shirt  of  the  Norse  myth,  their  bare 
feet  in  the  brown  dirt  grew  distressingly  flat  and  hoof-like, 
and  their  huge,  dirty,  brown,  chapped,  and  swollen  hands 
grew  so  repulsive  that  the  mere  remote  possibility  of  some 
time  in  the  far  future  "  standing  a  chance  "  of  having  an 
introduction  to  her,  caused  them  to  wipe  them  on  their 
trousers'  leg  stealthily. 

Lycurgus  Banks,  "  Ly  "  Banks,  swore  when  he  saw  Rad- 
bourn.  "  That  cuss  thinks  he's  ol'  hell  this  morning.  He 
don't  earn  his  living.  But  he's  jest  the  kind  of  cuss  to  get 
holt  of  all  the  purty  girls." 

Others  gazed  with  simple,  sad  wistfulness  upon  the  slender 
figure,  pale,  sweet  face,  and  dark  eyes  of  the  young  girl,  feel- 
ing that  to  have  talk  with  such  a  fairy-like  creature  was  a 
happiness  too  great  to  ever  be  their  lot.  And  when  she  had 
passed  they  went  back  to  work  with  a  sigh  and  feeling  of  loss. 

As  for  Lily,  she  felt  a  pang  of  pity  for  these  people.  She 
looked  at  this  peculiar  form  of  poverty  and  hardship  much  as 
the  fragile,  tender  girl  of  the  city  looks  upon  the  men  laying 
a  gas-main  in  the  streets.  She  felt  (sympathetically)  the 
heat  and  grime,  and  though  but  the  faintest  idea  of  what  it 
meant  to  wear  such  clothing  came  to  her,  she  shuddered. 
Her  eyes  had  been  opened  to  these  things  by  Radbourn,  who 
was  a  well-known  radical, —  a  law  student  in  Rock  River. 

"  Poor  fellows  !  "  sighed  Lily,  almost  unconsciously.  "  I 
hate  to  see  them  working  there  in  the  dirt  and  hot  sun.  It 
seems  a  hopeless  sort  of  life,  doesn't  it?  " 

"  Oh,  but  this  is  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  year,"  said 
Radbourn.  "  Think  of  them  in  the  mud,  in  the  sleet ;  think 
of  them  husking  com  in  the  snow,  a  bitter  wind  blowing ; 
think  of  them  a  month  later  in  the  harvest ;  think  of  them 
imprisoned  here  in  winter !  " 

"  Yes,  it's  dreadful !  But  I  never  felt  it  so  keenly  before. 
You  have  opened  my  eyes  to  it." 
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**  Writers  and  orators  have  lied  so  long  about  *the  idyllic ' 
in  farm  life,  and  said  so  much  about  the  *  independent  Amer- 
ican farmer '  that  he  himself  has  remained  blind  to  the  fact 
that  he's  one  of  the  hardest-working  and  poorest-paid  men 
in  America.     See  the  houses  they  live  in, —  hovels." 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  know,"  said  Lily ;  a  look  of  deeper  pain  swept 
over  her  fece.  "  And  the  fate  of  the  poor  women,  oh,  the 
fate  of  the  women !  " 

"  Yes,  it*s  a  matter  of  statistics,"  went  on  Radboum,  piti- 
lessly, "  that  the  wives  of  the  American  farmers  fill  our  insane 
asylums.  See  what  a  life  they  lead,  most  of  them;  no 
music,  no  books.  Seventeen  hours  a  day  in  a  couple  of  small 
rooms — dens.  Now  there's  Sim  Bums!  what  a  travesty 
of  a  home !  Yet  there  are  a  dozen  just  as  bad  in  sight.  He 
works  like  a  fiend, —  so  does  his  wife, —  and  what  is  their  re- 
ward ?  Simply  a  hole  to  hibernate  in  and  to  sleep  and  eat  in 
in  summer.  A  dreary  present  and  a  well-nigh  hopeless  future. 
No,  they  have  a  future,  if  they  knew  it,  and  we  must  tell 
them." 

"  I  know  Mrs.  Bums ;  she  sends  several  children  to  my 
schooL  Poor,  pathetic  little  things,  half-clad  and  wfstful- 
eyed.  They  make  my  heart  ache ;  they  are  so  hungry  for 
love,  and  so  quick  to  learn." 

As  they  passed  the  Burns  farm,  they  looked  for  the  wife 
but  she  was  not  to  be  seen.  The  children  had  evidently  gone 
up  to  the  little  white  schoolhouse  at  the  head  of  the  lane. 
Radboum  let  the  reins  fall  slack  as  he  talked  on.  He  did  not 
look  at  the  girl,  his  eyebrows  were  drawn  into  a  look  of 
gloomy  pain. 

"  It  aint  so  much  the  grime  that  I  abhor,  nor  the  labor  that 
crooks  their  backs  and  makes  their  hands  bludgeons.  It's 
the  horrible  waste  of  life  involved  in  it  all.  I  don't  believe 
God  intended  a  man  to  be  bent  to  plow-handles  like  that,  but 
that  aint  the  worst  of  it.  The  worst  of  it  is,  these  people 
live  lives  approaching  automata.  They  become  machines  to 
serve  others  more  lucky  or  more  unscrupulous  than  them- 
selves. What  is  the  world  of  art,  of  music,  of  literature,  to 
these  poor  devils  —  to  Sim  Burns  and  his  wife  there,  for  ex- 
ample ?     Or  even  to  the  best  of  these  farmers  ?  " 

The  girl  looked  away  over  the  shimmering  lake  of  yellow- 
green  corn,  a  choking  came  into  her  throat.  Her  gloved  hand 
trembled. 
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"  What  is  snch  a  life  worth?  It's  all  very  comfortable  for 
us  to  say,  *  they  don't  feel  it.'  How  do  we  know  what  they 
feel  ?  What  do  we  know  of  their  capacity  for  enjoyment  of 
art  and  music?  They  never  have  leisure  or  opportunity 
The  master  is  very  glad  to  be  taught  by  preacher,  and  law- 
yer, and  novelist,  that  his  slaves  are  contented  and  never  feel 
any  longings  for  a  higher  life.  These  people  live  lives  but 
little  higher  than  their  cattle, —  are  farced  to  live  so.  Their 
hopes  and  aspirations  are  crushed  out,  their  souls  are  twisted 
and  deformed  just  as  toil  twists  and  deforms  their  bodies. 
They  are  on  the  same  level  as  the  city  laborer.  It  makes  me 
wild  to  think  of  it.  The  very  religion  they  hear  is  a  sopo- 
rific. They  are  taught  to  be  content  here  that  they  may  be 
happy  hereafter.     Suppose  there  isn't  any  hereafter  ?  " 

"  Oh,  don't  say  that,  please  ! "  Lily  cried. 

"  But  I  don't  know  that  there  is,"  looking  up  at  her  pitilessly, 
«*  and  I  do  know  that  these  people  are  being  robbed  of  some- 
thing more  than  money,  of  all  that  makes  life  worth 
living.  The  promise  of  milk  and  honey  in  Canaan  is  all 
very  well,  but  I  prefer  to  have  mine  here,  then  I'm  sure 
of  it." 

"  What  can  we  do  ?  "  murmured  the  gfirl. 

"  Do  ?  Rouse  these  people  for  one  thing ;  preach  dis- 
content^ a  noble  discontent." 

"  It  will  only  make  them  unhappy." 

"  No,  it  won't,  not  if  you  show  them  the  way  out.  If  it 
does,  it's  better  to  be  unhappy  striving  for  higher  things, 
like  a  man,  than  to  be  content  in  a  wallow  like  swine." 

"  But  what  18  the  way  out  ?  " 

This  was  sufficient  to  set  Radboum  upon  his  hobby-horse. 
He  outlined  his  plan  of  action,  the  abolition  of  all  indirect 
taxes.  The  State  control  of  all  privileges,  the  private  owner- 
ship of  which  interfered  with  the  equal  rights  of  all.  He 
would  utterly  destroy  speculative  holdings  of  the  earth. 
He  would  have  land  everywhere  brought  to  its  best  use,  by 
appropriating  all  ground  rents  to  the  use  of  the  State,  etc., 
etc.,  to  which  the  girl  listened  with  eager  interest  but  with 
only  partial  comprehension. 

As  they  neared  the  little  schoolhouse,  a  swarm  of  midgets 
in  pink  dresses,  pink  sun-bonnets,  and  brown  legs,  came 
rushing  to  meet  their  teacher,  with  that  peculiar  devotion 
the  children  in  the  country  develop  for  a  refined  teacher. 
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Radboum  helped  Lily  out  into  the  midst  of  the  eager 
Uttle  scholars,  who  swarmed  upon  her  like  bees  on  a  lump 
of  sugar,  till  even  Radboum's  gravity  gave  way,  and  he 
smiled  into  her  lifted  eyes  —  an  unusual  smile,  that  strangely 
enough  stopped  the  smile  on  her  own  lips,  filling  her  face 
with  a  wistful  shadow,  and  her  breath  came  haixl  for  a 
moment  and  she  trembled. 

She  loved  that  cold,  stern  face,  oh,  so  much!  and  to 
have  him  smile  was  a  pleasure  that  made  her  heart  leap  till 
she  suffered  a  smothering  pain.     She  turned  to  him  to  say :  — 

*^  I  am  very  thankful,  Mr.  Radboum,  for  another  pleasant 
ride,"  adding  in  a  lower  tone,  "  It  was  a  very  great  pleasure ; 
you  always  give  me  so  much.  I  feel  stronger  and  more  hope- 
ful." 

"  I'm  glad  you  feel  so.  I  was  afraid  I  was  prosy  with  my 
land-doctrine." 

**  Oh  no  I  Indeed  no !  You  have  given  me  a  new  hope ;  I 
am  exalted  with  the  thought ;  I  shall  try  to  think  it  all  out 
and  apply  it." 

And  so  they  parted,  the  children  looking  on  and  slyly 
whispering  among  themselves.  Radbourn  looked  back  after 
awhile  but  the  bare  little  hive  had  absorbed  its  little  group, 
and  was  standing  bleak  as  a  tombstone  and  hot  as  a  furnace 
on  the  naked  plain  in  the  blazing  sun. 

"  America's  pitiful  boast !"  said  the  young  radical  looking 
back  at  it.     **  Only  a  miserable  hint  of  what  it  might  be." 

All  that  forenoon  as  Lily  faced  her  little  group  of  bare- 
foot children,  she  was  thinking  of  Radbourn,  of  his  almost 
fierce  sympathy  for  these  poor  supine  farmers,  hopeless,  and  in 
some  cases  content  in  their  narrow  lives.  The  children 
almost  worshipped  the  beautiful  girl  who  came  to  them  as  a 
revelation  of  exquisite  neatness  and  taste, —  whose  very 
voice  and  intonation  awed  them. 

They  noted  (unconsciously,  of  course,)  every  detail. 
Snowy  linen,  touches  of  soft  color,  graceful  lines  of  bust 
and  side  —  the  slender  fingers  that  could  almost  speak,  so 
beautifully  flexile  were  they.  Lily  herself  sometimes,  when 
she  shook  the  calloused,  knotted,  stiffened  hands  of  the 
women,  shuddered  with  sympathetic  pain,  to  think  that  the 
crowm'ng  wonder  and  beauty  of  God's  world  should  be  so 
maimed  and  distorted  from  its  true  purpose. 

Even  in  the  children  before  her  she  could  see  the  inherited 
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results  of  fruitless  labor  — ^and  more  pitiful  yet  in  the  bent 
shoulders  of  the  older  ones  she  could  see  the  beginnings  of 
deformity  that  would  soon  be  permanent.  And  as  these 
things  came  to  her,  she  clasped  the  poor  wondering  things 
to  her  side  with  a  convulsive  wish  to  make  life  a  little 
brighter  for  them. 

"  How  is  your  mother,  Sadie  ?  "  she  asked  of  Sadie  Bums, 
as  she  was  eating  her  luncheon  on  the  drab-colored  table 
near  the  open  window. 

"  Purty  well,"  said  Sadie  in  a  hesitating  way. 

Lily  was  looking  out,  and  listening  to  the  gophers 
whistling  as  they  raced  to  and  fro.  She  could  see  Bob  Bums 
lying  at  length  on  the  grass  in  the  pasture  over  the  fence, 
his  heels  waving  in  the  air,  his  hands  holding  a  string  which 
formed  a  snare.  Bob  was  "  death  on  gophers."  It  was  like 
fishing  to  young  Izaak  Walton. 

It  was  very  still  and  hot  and  the  cheep  and  trill  of  the 
gophers,  and  the  chatter  of  the  kingbirds  alone  broke  the 
silence.  A  cloud  of  butterflies  were  fluttering  about  a  pool 
near,  a  couple  of  big  flies  buzzed  and  mumbled  on  the  pane. 

"  What  ails  your  mother  ?  "  Lily  asked,  recovering  herself 
and  looking  at  Sadie  who  was  distinctly  ill  at  ease. 

"  Oh,  I  dunno,"  Sadie  replied,  putting  one  bare  foot  across 
the  other. 

Lily  insisted. 

"  She  'n'  pa's  had  an  awful  row  —  " 

"  Sadie  I  "  said  the  teacher  warningly,  "  what  language  I  ", 

"  I  mean  they  quarrelled,  an'  she  don't  speak  to  him  any 
more." 

"  Why,  how  dreadful  I " 

"  An'  pa  he's  awful  cross, —  and  she  won't  eat  when  he 
does,  an'  I  haf  to  wait  on  table." 

"  I  believe  I'll  go  down  and  see  her  this  noon,"  said  Lily 
to  herself,  as  she  divined  a  little  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  the 
Burns  family. 

Sim  was  mending  the  pasture  fence  as  Lily  came  down  the 
road  toward  him.  He  had  delayed  going  to  dinner  to  finish 
his  task  and  was  just  about  ready  to  go  when  Lily  spoke  to 
him. 

"Good-morning,  Mr.  Bums.  I  am  just  going  down  to 
see  Mrs.  Bums.  It  must  be  time  to  go  to  dinner  —  aren't  you 
ready  to  go  ?  I  want  to  talk  with  you." 
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Ordinarily  he  would  have  been  delighted  with  the  idea  of 
walking  down  the  road  with  the  schoolma^am,  but  there  was 
something  in  her  look  which  seemed  to  tell  him  that  she 
knew  all  about  his  trouble,  and  beside  he  was  not  in  good 
humor. 

^^  Yes,  in  a  minnit, —  soon's  I  fix  up  this  hole.  Them 
shoats,  I  b'leeve,  would  go  through  a  keyhole,  if  they  could 
once  git  their  snoots  in.'' 

He  expanded  on  this  idea  as  he  nailed  away,  anxious  to 
gain  time.  He  foresaw  trouble  for  himself.  He  couldn't  be 
rude  to  this  sweet  and  fragile  girl.  If  a  man  had  dared  to 
attack  him  on  his  domestic  shortcomings,  he  could  have 
fought.  The  girl  stood  waiting  for  him,  her  large,  steady 
eyes  full  of  thought,  gazing  down  at  him  from  the  shadow 
of  her  broad-brimmed  hat. 

**  The  world  is  so  full  of  misery  an3rway,  that  we  ought  to 
do  the  best  we  can  to  make  it  less,"  she  said  at  last  in  a 
musing  tone,  as  if  her  thoughts  had  unconsciously  taken  on 
speech.  She  had  always  appealed  to  him  strongly,  and 
never  more  so  than  in  this  softly  uttered  abstraction, —  that 
it  was  an  abstraction  added  to  its  power  with  him. 

He  could  find  no  words  for  reply,  but  picked  up  his 
hammer  and  nail-box,  and  slouched  along  the  road  by  her 
Qide,  listening  without  a  word  to  her  talk. 

"Christ  was  patient,  and  bore  with  his  enemies,  surely 
we  ought  to  bear  with  our  —  friends."  She  went  on  adap- 
ting her  steps  to  his.  He  took  off  his  torn  straw  hat  and 
wiped  his  face  on  his  sleeve,  being  much  embarrassed  and 
ashamed.  Not  knowing  how  to  meet  such  argument,  he  kept 
silent. 

" How  18  Mrs.  Bums?  "  said  Lily  at  length,  determined  to 
make  him  speak.  The  delicate  meaning  in  the  emphasis  laid 
on  is  did  not  escape  him. 

"  Oh,  she's  all  right,  —  I  mean  sjie's  done  her  work  jest 
the  same  as  ever.     I  don't  see  her  much  —  " 

"  I  didn't  know  —  I  was  afraid  she  was  sick.  Sadie  said 
she  was  acting  strangely." 

**  No,  she's  well  enough  —  but, —  " 

"  But  what  is  the  trouble  ?  Won't  you  let  me  help  you, 
won^t  you  ?  " 

"  Can't  anybody  help  us.  We've  got  'o  fight  it  out,  I 
s'pose,"  he   replied,  a  gloomy  note   of  resentment  creeping 
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into  his  voice,     "She's  ben  in  a  devil  of  a  temper  fr  a 
week." 

"  Haven't  you  been  in  the  same  kind  of  a  temper  too  ?  " 
demanded  Lily,  firmly,  but  kindly.  "  I  think  most  troubles  of 
this  kind  come  from  bad  temper  on  both  sides.  Don't  you  ? 
Have  you  done  your  share  at  being  kind  and  patient  ?  " 

They  had  reached  the  gate  now,  and  she  laid  her  hand  on 
his  arm  to  stop  him.  He  looked  down  at  the  slender  gloved 
hand  on  his  arm  feeling  as  if  a  giant  had  grasped  him,  then 
he  raised  his  eyes  to  her  face,  flushing  a  purplish  red  as  he 
remembered  his  grossness.  It  seemed  monstrous  in  the  pres- 
ence of  this  girl-advocate.  Her  face  was  like  silver,  her  eyes 
seemed  pools  of  tears. 

"I  don't  s'pose  I  have,"  he  said  at  last  pushing  by  her. 
He  couldn't  have  stood  her  glance  another  moment.  His 
whole  air  conveyed  the  impression  of  destructive  admission. 
Lily  did  not  comprehend  the  extent  of  her  advantage  or  she 
would  have  pursued  it  further.  As  it  was  she  felt  a  little 
hurt  as  she  entered  the  house.  The  table  was  set,  but  Mrs. 
Burns  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  Calling  her  softly,  the  young 
girl  passed  through  the  shabby  little  living  room  to  the  oven- 
like bedroom  which  opened  off  it,  but  no  one  was  about. 
She  stood  for  a  moment  shuddering  at  the  wretchedness  of 
the  room. 

Going  back  to  the  kitchen  she  found  Sim  about  beginning 
on  his  dinner ;  little  Pet  was  with  him,  the  rest  of  the  chil- 
dren were  at  the  schoolhouse. 

"  Where  is  she  ?  " 

"  I  d'  know.  Out  in  the  garden  I  expect.  She  don't  eat 
with  me  now.  I  never  see  her.  She  don't  come  near  me. 
I  aint  seen  her  since  Saturday." 

Lily  was  shocked  inexpressibly  and  began  to  see  clearer 
the  magnitude  of  the  task  she  had  set  herself  to  do.  But  it 
must  be  done ;  she  felt  that  a  tragedy  was  not  far  off.  It 
must  be  averted. 

"  Mr.  Bums,  what  have  you  done  ?  What  have  you  done  ?  " 
she  asked  in  terror  and  horror. 

"  Don't  lay  it  all  to  me  !  She  hain't  done  nawthin'  but 
complain  fr  ten  years.  I  couldn't  do  nothin'  to  suit  her. 
She  was  always  naggin'  me." 

"I  don't  think  Lucretia  Bums  would  nag  anybody.  I 
don't  say  you're  all  to  blame,  but  I'm  afraid  you  haven't 
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acknowledged  you  were  any  to  blame.  I*m  afraid  you've 
not  been  patient  with  her.  I'm  going  out  to  bring  her  in. 
If  she  comes  will  you  say  you  were  part  to  blame  ?  You 
needn't  beg  her  pardon,  just  say  you'll  try  to  be  better. 
Will  you  do  it  ?  Think  how  much  she  has  done  for  you  1 
WiU  you  ?  " 

He  remained  silent,  and  looked  discouragingly  rude.  His 
sweaty,  dirty  shirt  was  open  at  the  neck,  his  arms  were  bare, 
his  scraggly  teeth  were  yellow  with  tobacco,  and  his 
uncombed  hair  lay  tumbled  about  on  his  high,  narrow  head. 
His  clumsy,  unsteady  hands  played  with  the  dishes  on  the 
table.  His  pride  was  struggling  with  his  sense  of  justice ; 
he  knew  he  ought  to  consent,  and  yet  it  was  so  hard  to 
acknowledge  himself  to  blame.  The  girl  went  on  in  a  voice 
piercingly  sweet,  trembling  with  pity  and  pleading. 

"  What  word  can  I  carry  to  her  from  you  ?  I'm  going  to 
go  and  see  her.  If  I  could  take  a  word  from  you^  I  know 
she  would  come  back  to  the  table.  Shall  I  tell  her  you  feel 
to  blame  ?  " 

The  answer  was  a  long  time  coming ;  at  last  the  man 
nodded  an  assent,  the  sweat  pouring  from  his  purple  face. 
She  had  set  him  thinking,  her  victory  was  sure. 

Lily  almost  ran  out  into  the  garden  and  to  the  strawberry 
patch,  where  she  found  Lucre tia  in  her  familiar,  colorless, 
shapeless  dress,  picking  berries  in  the  hot  sun,  the  mosquitoes 
biting  her  neck  and  hands. 

"  Poor,  pathetic,  dumb  sufferer,"  the  girl  thought  as  she 
ran  up  to  her. 

She  dropped  her  dish  as  she  heard  Lily  coming,  and  gazed 
up  into  the  tender,  pitying  face.  Not  a  word  was  spoken, 
but  something  she  saw  there  made  her  eyes  fill  with  tears,  * 
and  her  throat  swell.  It  was  pure  sympathy.  She  put  her 
arms  around  the  girl's  neck  and  sobbed  for  the  firat  time 
since  Friday  night.  Then  they  sat  down  on  the  grass  under 
the  hedge  and  she  told  her  story,  interspersed  with  Lily's 
horrified  comments. 

When  it  was  all  told  the  girl  still  sat  listening.  She 
heard  Radboum's  calm,  slow  voice  again.  It  helped  her 
not  to  hate  Burns;  it  helped  her  to  pity  and  understand 
him. 

"  You  must  remember  that  such  toil  brutalizes  a  man  ;  it 
makes  him  callous,  selfish,  unfeeling  necessarily.      A  fine 
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nature  must  either  adapt  itself  to  its  hard  surroundings  or  die. 
Men  who  toil  terribly  in  filthy  garments  day  after  day  and 
year  after  year  cannot  easily  keep  gentle ;  the  frost  and 
grime,  the  heat  and  cold  will  sooner  or  later  enter  into  their 
souls.  The  case  is  not  all  in  favor  of  the  suffering  wives, 
and  against  the  brutal  husbands.  If  the  farmer's  wife  is 
dulled  and  crazed  by  her  routine,  the  farmer  himself  is 
degraded  and  brutalized.  They  are  both  products  of  a  social 
system,  victims  of  a  land  system,  which  produces  tenement 
houses  in  the  city,  and  pushes  the  farmer  into  a  semi-solitude 
—  victims  of  land  laws  that  are  relics  of  feudalism,  made  in 
the  interest  of  the  man  who  holds  a  special  privilege  in  the 
earth.  Free  America  has  set  up  on  its  soil  the  systems  of 
land-owning  which  produces  the  lord  and  the  tenant ;  that 
glorifies  speculation  in  the  earth,  and  gives  the  priceless 
riches  of  the  hills  and  forests  into  a  few  hands.  But  this 
will  not  continue  —  it  can't  continue.  The  awakening 
understanding  of  America  cries  out  against  it." 

As  well  as  she  could  Lily  explained  all  this  to  the  woman 
who  lay  with  her  face  buried  in  the  girl's  lap.  Lily's  arms 
were  about  her  thin  shoulders  in  an  agony  of  pity. 

"It's  hard,  Lucretia,  I  know,  more  than  you  can  bear, 
but  you  mustn't  forget  what  Sim  endures,  too.  He  goes  out 
in  the  storms  and  in  the  heat  and  dust.  His  boots  are  hard, 
and  see  how  his  hands  are  all  bruised  and  broken  by  his 
work  I  He  was  tired  and  hungry  when  he  said  that  —  he 
didn't  really  mean  it." 

The  wife  remained  silent. 

"  Mr.  Radbourn  says  work  as  things  go  now  does  degrade 
a  man  in  spite  of  himself.  He  says  men  get  coarse  and  vio- 
*  lent  in  spite  of  themselves  just  as  women  do  when  everything 
goes  wrong  in  the  house, —  when  the  flies  are  thick,  and  the 
fire  won't  burn,  and  the  irons  stick  to  the  clothes.  You  see, 
you  both  suffer.  Don't  lay  up  this  fit  of  temper  against 
Sim  —  will  you  ?  " 

The  wife  lifted  her  head  and  looked  away.  Her  face  was 
full  of  hopeless  weariness. 

"  It  aint  this  once.  It  aint  that  't  all.  It's  having  no 
let  up.  Just  goin'  the  same  thing  right  over  'n'  over  —  no 
hope  of  anything  better." 

"  If  you  had  a  hope  of  another  world  —  " 

"Don't  talk  that  —  that's  rich  man's  doctrine.     I  don't 
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want  that  kind  o'  comfert.     I  want  a  decent  chance  here.     I 
want  *o  rest  an'  be  happy  now  —  then  I'm  sure  of  it." 

Lily's  big  eyes  were  streaming  with  tears.  What  should 
she  say  to  the  desperate  woman  ? 

"  What's  the  use  ?   We  might  jest  as  well  die  —  all  of  us." 

The  woman's  livid  face  appalled  the  beautiful  girl.  She 
was  gaunt,  heavy-eyed,  nerveless.  Her  faded  dress  settled 
down  over  her  limbs  showing  the  swollen  knees  and  thin 
calves,  her  hands  with  distorted  joints  protruded  painfully 
from  her  sleeves.  And  all  about  was  the  ever-recurring 
wealth  and  cheer  of  nature  that  knows  no  fear  or  favor.  The 
bees  and  flies  buzzing  in  the  sun,  the  jay  and  kingbird  in  the 
poplars,  the  smell  of  strawberries,  the  motion  of  lush  grass, 
the  shimmer  of  corn  blades  tossed  gayly  as  banners  in  a  con- 
quering army. 

Like  a  flash  of  keener  light  a  sentence  shot  across  the 
girl's  mind.  "Nature  knows  no  title-deed.  The  bounty 
of  her  mighty  hands  falls  as  the  sunlight  falls,  copious, 
impartial ;  her  seas  carry  all  ships,  her  air  is  for  all  lips,  her 
lands  for  all  feet." 

"Poverty  and  suffering  such  as  yours  will  not  last." 
There  was  something  in  the  girl's  voice  that  roused  the 
woman.     She  turned  her  dull  eyes  upon  her  face. 

Lily  took  her  hand  in  both  hers  as  if  by  a  caress  she  could 
impart  her  own  faith. 

"  Look  up,  dear.  When  Nature  is  so  good  and  generous, 
man  must  come  to  be  better,  surely.  Come,  go  in  the  house 
again.  Sim  is  there,  he  expects  you,  he  told  me  to  tell  you 
he  was  sorry."  Lucretia's  face  twitched  a  little  at  that,  but 
her  head  was  bent.  "  Come,  you  can't  live  this  way.  There 
is  n't  any  other  place  to  go  to." 

No,  that  was  the  bitterest  truth.  Where  on  this  wide 
earth  with  its  forth-shooting  fruits  and  grains,  its  fragrant 
lands  and  shining  seas,  could  this  dwarfed,  bent,  broken, 
middle-aged  woman  go  ?  Nobody  wanted  her,  nobody  cared 
for  her.  But  the  wind  kissed  her  drawn  lips  as  readily  as 
those  of  the  girl,  and  the  blooms  of  clover  nodded  to  her  as 
if  to  a  queen. 

Lily  had  said  all  she  could.  Her  heart  ached  with  un- 
speakable pity  and  a  sort  of  terror. 

"  Don't  give  up,  Lucretia.  This  may  be  the  worst  hour  of 
your  life.     Live  and  bear  with  it  all  for  Christ's  sake  —  for 
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your  children's  sake.  Sim  told  me  to  tell  you  he  was  to 
blame.  If  you  will  only  see  that  you  are  boUi  to  blame  and 
yet  neither  to  blame,  then  you  can  rise  above  it.   Try,  dear  I  " 

The  wife  pulled  herself  together,  rose  silently,  and  started 
toward  the  house.  Her  face  was  rigid  but  no  longer  sullen. 
Lily  followed  her  slowly,  wonderingly. 

As  she  neared  the  kitchen  door,  she  saw  Sim  still  sitting 
at  the  table ;  his  face  was  unusually  grave  and  soft.  She 
saw  him  start  and  shove  back  his  chair, —  saw  Lucretia  go  to 
the  stove  and  lift  the  tea-pot,  and  heard  her  say,  as  she  took 
her  seat  beside  the  baby, — 

"  Want  some  more  tea  ?  " 

She  had  become  a  wife  and  mother  again,  but  in  what 
spirit  the  puzzled  girl  could  not  say. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

AN  EPOCH-       ^  moyement  destined,  I  think,  to  be  in  a  degree  epocli- 
MARKIN6     ^^^^^^6  ^^  ^1^0  dramatic  annals  of  the  American  stage,  was 
DRAMA         inaugurated  by  Mr.  James  A.  Heme,  on  the  f  oui*th  of  May, 
in  Boston,  in  the  production  of  his  remarkable  realistic 
drama,  *'  Margaret  Fleming,**  at  Chickering  Hall.    The  play  is  a  bold  inno- 
▼ation,  so  much  so  that  no  theatre  in  the  city  would  produce  it,  although 
the  various  managers  who  examined  it  declared  it    to  be    as  strong 
as  and  no  less  powerful  than  any  American  drama  yet  written.    The 
character  of  the  audience  was  as  striking  as  the  play  was  brave  and 
original.    It  was,  indeed,  a  strange  sight  to  see  such  well-known  and 
thoughtful  men  and  women  as  Mr.  William  Dean  Howells,  Rev.  Minot 
J.  Savage,  Rabbi  Solomon  Schindler,  Rev.  Edward  A.    Horton,   Mrs. 
Louise  Chandler  Moulton,  Hamlin  Garland,  and  a  score  or  more  of  per- 
sons almost  as  well  known  in  literary,  religious,  and  thoughtful  circles, 
assembled  on  the  first  night  of  a  dramatic  production.    Nor  was  the 
character  of  the  audience   less  remarkable    during    the    fortnight  it 
was  played.      Men  and  women   who  are  rarely    seen  at  theatres  at- 
tended two,  three,  and  even  four  performances.    The  superb  acting  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Heme  contributed  much  to  the  success  of  the  play ;  curi- 
osity also  doubtless  attracted  many,  yet  beyond  and  above  this  was  the 
deep  appreciation  of  a  thoughtful  and  intelligent  constituency,  who  saw 
in  this  drama  the  marvellous  possibilities  of  the  stage  for  improvement 
as  well  as  entertainment.      They  also  saw  real  life    depicted.      The 
absence  of  empty  lines  and  stilted  plirases  so  common  in  conventional 
drama  was  refreshing  and  interesting  to  those  who  believe  that  the 
drama  has  a  mission  other  than  merely  to  amuse.    **  Margaret  Fleming" 
is  nothing  if  not  ariistic  from  the  standpoint  of  the  realist.     Its  fidelity 
to  life  as  we  find  it — to  existing  conditions  and  types  of  society, —  is  won- 
derful.  Its  dramatic  strength  is  none  the  less  marked.  But  asi  de  from  and 
above  all  this,  for  me  it  has  a  far  greater  merit  —  utility.    I  have  no  sym- 
pathy with  the  flippant,  effeminate,  and  senile  cry,  **  Art  for  art's  sake'*  ; 
that  is  the  echo  of  a  decaying  civilization,  the  voice  of  Greece  and  Rome 
in  their  decline.     It  is  the  shibboleth  of  a  people  drunken  with  pleasure; 
of  a  popular  conscience  anaesthetized;  the  cry  of  sensualism  and  selfish- 
ness popular  with  shallow  minds  and  bloodless  hearts;  the  incarnation 
of  that  fatal  effeminacy  that  springs  from  a  union  of  wealth  and  super- 
ficial intellectuality;  the  voice  of  a  human  automaton  without  a  soul. 
Victor  Hugo  has  made  no   utterances  more  grandly  true  than   when 
he  pleads  for  the  beautiful  being  made  the  servant  of   progress    as 
voiced  in  the  following  sentiment: 

"  Be  of  some  service.    Do  not  be  fastidious  when  so  much  depends 
upon  being  efficient  and  good.    Art  for  art's  sake  may  be  very  fine,  but 
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art  for  progress  is  finer  still.    Ah!  you  must  think?    Then  think  of 
making  man  better.    Courage!    Let  us  consecrate  ourselves.    Let  us 
devote  oureelves  to  the  good,  to  the  true,  to  the  just;  it  is  well  for  us  to 
do  so.    Some  pure  lovers  of  art,  moved  by  a  solicitude  which  is  not 
without  its  dignity,  discard  the  formula,  '  Art  for  Progress,'  the  Beau- 
tiful Useful,  fearing  lest  the  useful  should  deform  the  oeautif uL    They 
tremble  to  see  the  drudge^ s  hand  attached  to  the  muse's  arm.    Accord- 
ing to  them,  the  ideal  may  become  perverted  by  too  much  contact  with 
reality.    They  are  solicitous  for  the  sublime,  if  it  descends  as  far  as  to 
humanity.    They  are  in  error.     The  useful,  far  from  circumscribing 
the  sublime,  enlarges  it.    But  critics  protest:  To  undertake  the  cure  of 
social   evils;  to  amend  the  codes;  to   impeach    law  in    the   court  of 
right  to  utter  those  hideous  words,    '  penitentiary,'   '  convict-keeper,' 
*  galley-slave,'  'girl  of  the  town';  to  inspect  the  police  registers;  to 
contract  the  business  of  dispensaries;  to  study  the  questions  of  watges 
and  want  of  work;  to  taste  the  black  bread  of  the  poor;  to  seek  labor 
for  the  working-woman;  to  confront  fashionable  idleness  with  ragged 
sloth;  to"  throw  down  the  partition  of  ignorance;  to  open  schools;  to 
teach  little  children  how  to  read;  to  attack  shame,  infamy,  error,  vice, 
crime,  want  of  conscience;  to   preach  the  multiplication  of  spelling- 
books;  to  improve  the  food  of  intellects  and  of  hearts;  to  give  meat  and 
drink ;  to  demand  solutions  for  problems  and  shoes  for  naked  feet, — 
these  things  they  declare  are  not  the  business  of  the  azure.    Art  is  the 
azure.    Yes,  art  is  the  azure;  but  the  azure  from  above,  whence  falls 
the  ray  which  swells  the  wheat,  yellows  the  maize,  rounds  the  apple, 
gilds  the  orange,  sweetens  the  grape.    Again  I  say,  a  further  service  is 
an  added  beauty.    At  all  events,  where  is  the  diminution?    To  ripen 
the  beet-root,  to  water  the  potato,  to  increase  the  yield  of  lucern,  of 
clover,  or  of  hay;  to  be  a  fellow- workman  with  the  ploughman,  the  vine- 
dresser, and  the  gardener, —  this  does  not  deprive  the  heavens  of  one 
star.    Immensity  does  not  despise  utility^ — and  what  does  it  lose  by  it? 
Does  the  vast  vital  fluid  that  we  call  magnetic  or  electric  flash  through 
the  cloud-masses  with  less  splendor  because  it  consents  to  perform  the 
office  of  pilot  to  a  bark,  and  to  keep  constant  to  the  north  the  little 
needle  intrusted  to  it,  the  gigantic  guide  ?    Yet  the  critics  insist  that 
to  compose  social  poetry,  human  poetry,  popular  poetry;  to  grumble 
against  the  evil  and  laud  the  good,  to  be  the  spokesman  of  publio 
wrath,  to  insult  despots,  to  make  knaves  despair,  to  emancipate  man 
before  he  is  of  age,  to  push  souls  forward  and  darkness  backward,  to 
know  that  there  are  thieves  and  tyi*ants,  to  clean  penal  cells,  to  flush 
the  sewer  of  public  uncleanness, —  is  not  the  function  of  art  !     Why 
not  ?    Homer  was  the  geographer  and  historian  of  his  time,  Moses  the 
legislator  of  his,  Juvenal  the  judge  of  his,  Dante  the  theologian  of  his, 
Shakespeare  the  moralist  of  his,  Voltaire  the  philosopher  of  his.     No 
region,  in  speculation  or  in  fact,  is  shut  to  the  mind.    Here  a  horizon, 
there  wings;  freedom  for  all  to  soar.    To  sing  the  ideal,  to  love  hu- 
manity, to  believe  in  progress,  to  pray  toward  the  infinite.    To  be  the 
servant  of  God  in  the  task  of  progress,  and  the  apostle  of  God  to  the 
people, —  such  is  the  law  which  regulates  growth.    All  power  is  duty. 
Should  this  power  enter  into  repose  in  our  a^e  ?    Should  duty  shut  its 
eyes  ?    And  is  the  moment  come  for  art  to  disarm  ?    Less  than  ever. 
Thanks  to  1789,  the  human  caravan  has  reached  a  high  plateau;  and, 
the  horizon  being  vaster,  art  has  more  to  do.    This  is  all.    To  every 
widening  of  the  horizon,  an  enlargement  of  conscience  corresponds.    We 
have  not  reached  the  goal.    Concord  condensed  into  felicity,  civilization 
summed  up  in  harmony, —  that  is  yet  far  off.    The  theatre  is  a  crucible 
of  civilization.     It  is  a  place  of  human  communion.    All  its  phases 
need  to  be  studied.    It  is  in  the  theatre  that  the  publio  soul  is  formed.'* 
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Tlie  theatre  may  be  made  the  most  potent  engine  for  progress  and  re- 
form. We  are  living  in  the  midst  of  the  most  splendid  age  which  lias 
dawned  since  humanity  first  fronted  the  morning,  dimly  conscious  of  its 
innate  power  And  {he  possibilities  that  lay  imbedded  in  its  being  ;  an  era 
of  life»  growth,  warfare.  On  the  one  hand  are  ancient  thought  and  prej- 
udice, on  the  other  the  inspiration  of  greater  liberty  and  a  nobler  man- 
hood. On  the  one  hand  selfishness,  sensuality,  vulgar  ostentation,  avarice, 
luxury,  and  moral  eflfeminacy  crying,  *'  Art  for  art's  sake,'*  demanding 
amusements  that  will  aid  in  dissipating  any  moral  strength  or  deep 
thought  that  still  lingers  in  the  mind,  and  literature  that  shall  enable 
one  to  kill  time  without  the  slightest  suspicion  of  intellectual  exertion; 
physical,  mental,  and  moral  ennui,  with  an  assumed  lofty  contempt  for 
utility.  On  the  other  hand  we  have  the  gathering  forces  of  the  dawn, 
demanding  ''art  for  progress,''  declaring  that  beauty  must  be  the  hand- 
maid of  duty;  that  art  must  wait  on  justice,  liberty,  fraternity,  nobility, 
morality,  and  intellectual  honesty, —  in  a  word  the  forces  in  league  with 
light  must  compel  the  beautiful  to  make  radiant  the  pathway  of  the 
future.  In  the  union  of  art  and  utility  lies  the  supreme  excellence  of 
'*  Margaret  Fleming,"  it  deals  with  one  of  the  most  pressing  problems  of 
our  present  civilization;  it  is  the  most  powerful  plea  for  an  equal  standard 
of  morals  for  men  and  women  that  I  have  ever  heard.  This  thought,  it 
is  true,  like  the  entire  drama,  is  anything  but  conventional;  it  breathes 
the  spirit  of  the  coming  day.  The  subtile  bondage  and  servility  of 
woman,  a  vestige  of  the  barbarous  past,  still  taints  our  civilization.  Far 
more  is  demanded  by  society  of  her  than  of  man,  and  when  heretofore 
she  has  raised  her  voice  against  this  inequity  she  has  been  silenced 
by  unworthy  imputations.  It  is  the  shame  of  our  age  that  woman 
is  not  accorded  a  higher  meed  of  justice.  She  has  a  right  to  demand 
that  the  man  who  marries  her  be  every  whit  as  pure  and  moral  as  her- 
self, and  until  she  makes  this  demand,  and  holds  herself  from  the  con- 
tamination of  moral  lepers,  no  substantial  progress  for  higher  morals 
and  purer  life  will  be  made.  Unless  woman  checks  the  increasing  deg- 
radation of  manhood,  man  will  sooner  or  later  drag  her  to  his  deplora- 
ble level.  '* Margaret  Fleming"  shows  this  truth  and  points  to  the 
woman  of  to-day  her  stem  and  inexorable  duty. 

Unless  woman  assumes  an  aggressive  stand  and  ostracizes  the  libertine, 
refusing  his  society,  his  attention,  and  most  of  all  the  proffer  of  his  lep- 
rous love,  the  moral  outlook  for  society  will  soon  bo  as  gloomy  as  was 
Rome's  future  when  Epictetus  was  banished  from  her  streets  because 
he  mercilessly  assailed  the  moral  degradation  of  his  day. 

THE  PRESENT  '^®  rapid  spread    of    heresy    throughout  the 

REVOLUTION'  IN    ^^'^'^^®®  ^^    creating  genuine    dismay  in    many 

THEOLOGICAL       q*iarters»      When  such  ripe  scholars  and  repre- 

THOUOHT  sentative   thinkers    as  Rev.    Heber   Newton,  Dr. 

C.  A.  Briggs,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Bridgman,  representing 
three  of  the  most  powerful  Protestant  communions,  freely  preach  doc- 
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trines  at  variance  with  conventional  orthodox  views,  and  express  a 
grander  hope  and  broader  faith  than  that  cherished  by  conservative 
theologians,  it  is  by  no  means  strange  that  the  current  of  old-time 
thought  should  be  stirred.  If,  however,  these  scholarly  minds  stood 
alone  in  their  convictions,  there  would  be  no  warrant  for  such  wide- 
spread apprehension  as  is  manifest.  The  serious  character  of  the 
present  theological  revolution,  however,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  pulpit 
and  the  people  are  honey-combed  with  the  peculiar  heresy  which  rejects 
the  verbal  inspiration  of  the  Bible  and  the  dogma  of  eternal  damna- 
tion.* The  general  uneasiness  occasioned  by  the  present  epidemic  of 
heresy,  and  the  bitter  strictures  which  it  has  called  forth,  are  perfectly 
natural,  while  it  is  equally  true  that  the  present  liberal  attitude  of  so 
many  of  the  foremost  thinkers  in  the  various  orthodox  churches  is  the 
legitimate  outcome  of  numerous  agencies  which  have  been  silently 
working  for  generations. 

At  various  erarmarking  periods  in  the  annals  of  history,  the  multi- 
tudes liave  been  thus  disturbed.  They  have  felt  that  the  old-time 
beliefs  of  their  fathers,  the  tradition  of  ages,  the  oracles,  which  from 
early  infancy  they  have  learned  to  revere  and  hold  most  sacred,  were 
being  demolished.  This  naturally  aroused  bitter  antagonism  in  their 
souls.  They  believed  they  were  carrying  out  God's  wishes  when  like 
Saul  of  Tarsus,  they  aided  in  slaying  heretics.  Thus  when  the  gi*eat 
Nazarene  taught  a  higher,  sweeter,  and  nobler  code  of  ethics  than  the 
ancient  Jewish  law-givers  and  teachers,  he  was  persecuted  and  slain 
because  the  Jews  believed  he  sought  to  overthrow  their  revered  and 
sacred  truths.  In  a  like  manner  Paul  and  the  early  advocates  of  Chris- 
tianity, when  they  proclaimed  their  religion  in  Gentile  lands  frequently 
aroused  the  bitterest  antagonism.     At  a  later  date  Galileo's  demon- 

*The  United  Presbyterian  in  a  recent  issue  says,  **  It  appears  that  Dr.  Brings  does 
not  stand  alone  in  the  theological  seminaries  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  as  a  teacher 
of  dangerous  views  of  inspiration.  Four  of  the  professors  of  Lane  Seminary  have 
declared  themselves  as  equally  radical."  The  interior  savs,  "The  paper  of  Prof. 
Smith,  of  Lane,  published  in  a  pamphlet  with  that  of  Prof,  fevans,  goes  much  beyond 
anything  that  has  appeared  on  the  subject  from  Presbyterian  authorship  in  this 
country.  ' 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Alumni  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  on  the  eighteenth 
of  May,  the  newly  elected  nrofessor  of  systematic  theology,  the  brilliant  Rev.  Henry 
J.  Van  Dyke,  D.  D.  (since  aeceased)  made  the  following  bold  remark  while  defending 
Dr.  Brlggs :  **  If  we  cannot  have  orthodoxy  and  liberty ^  let  orthodoxy  go  and  let  us 
have  Iwerty.    Liberty  hua  aJwaya  produced  progress.** 

In  bis  sermon  on  May  the  24th,  Rev.  Tliomas  Dixon,  one  of  the  Baptist  clergymen  of 
New  York  City,  said :  The  heresy  trial  is  a  record  of  barbarism,  a  relic  of  savagery. 
It  belongs  to  the  cnideuess,  and  ignorance,  and  superstition  of  barbaric  times.  It 
smells  of  roasting  flesh. 

On  the  same  Sunday  the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  H.  Parkhurst,  of  the  Madison  Square  Pres- 
byterian Church,  of  New  York,  quoted  the  ringing  words  given  above  by  Dr.  Van  Dyke, 
with  his  cordial  indorsement.  He  continued  to  thusseverely  arraign  the  Orthodox 
brethren  in  the  Presbyterian  Church : 

**  Tliis  question  of  inerrancy  is  not  new.  Calvin,  Luther,  and  many  others  did  not  be- 
lieve in  tne  Bible's  inerrancy.  If  this  is  not  according  to  the  confession  of  faith— X 
don'tknowwhetheritisor  not  — we  had  better  square  the  confession  with  the  truth 
rather  than  the  truth  with  the  confession.  Let  those  who  would  prove  that  there  are 
no  mistakes  in  the  Bible  produce  a  cud-chewing  coney,  and  then  we  will  consider  the 
question  of  inerrancy. 

If  the  Church  is  to  go  on  in  the  way  that  some  are  trying  to  persuade  us  it  ought  to 
gOy  the  sooner  it  gives  up  the  ghost  the  better,  to  save  the  medical  expense.'* 
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stratioiis  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  discovery  occasioned  precisely  the 
same  dismay,  and  called  forth  bitter  and  pronounced  opposition,  be- 
cause it  was  felt  that  in  one  case  the  authority  of  the  Bible  was  im- 
peached, and  in  the  other  that  God  was  to  be  taken  out  of  the  universe. 
When  Luther  and  the  Reformation  broke  the  dead  calm  of  centuries 
of  growing  corruption  and  extemalization  in  the  religious  life  of 
Europe,  Christendom  felt  a  thrill  of  dismay.  New  disturbing  ele- 
ments had  entered  the  fields.  The  general  uneasiness  on  the  part  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  people  who  believed  they  were  sincere  worship- 
I>ers  of  God,  was  succeeded  by  an  intense  desire  to  crush  out  this 
dangerous  heresy  with  fire  and  torture,  if  necessary.  The  terrible 
days,  months,  and  years  that  followed  the  dawn  of  tlie  Reformation, 
bear  melancholy  testimony  to  the  innate  ferocity  of  man's  nature,  and 
the  relentless  character  of  religious  warfare.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of 
persecution,  the  new  truth  spread.  A  broader  horizon  opened  to  man's 
view.  That  conflict  marked  the  birth  of  one  of  the  grandest  epochs  in 
humanity's  onward  march.  Thus  has  it  ever  been.  To-day  stones  the 
prophet,  to-morrow  tearfully  rears  a  monument  and  treasures  his  lofty 
utterances. 

Tet  with  every  transition  period  comes  the  old-time  struggle,  the 
apprehension  and  anguish  of  spirit,  the  night  of  doubt.  It  is,  therefore, 
not  surprising  that  the  oppression  of  fear  weighs  on  the  minds  of  all 
those  who  believe  that  God  has  spoken  His  last  word;  that  in  the  twilight 
of  the  past  alone  lies  the  hope  of  humanity. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  theological  revolt  now  manifest  is  a  legitimate 
result  of  multitudinous  agencies,  which  have  for  generations  been 
silently  and  subtly  infiuencing  the  mind  of  man,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  the  spread  of  popular  education,  and  tlie  growth  of  the 
newspaper.  As  long  as  people  knew  not  how  to  read  or  were  unable 
to  procure  any  medium  of  information  which  brought  them  in  rapport 
with  the  vast  growing  world  of  thought  and  action,  they  naturally 
turned  to  their  priest  or  clergyman  for  intellectual  as  well  as  religious 
food,  and  from  him  as  a  rule  received  instruction  with  the  docility  and 
confidence  exhibited  by  little  children  seeking  for  truth.  With  the 
appearance  of  schoolhouses  in  every  hamlet,  and  the  establishment  of 
cheap  and  popular  newspapers,  however,  came  a  change  as  marked  as 
it  was  wonderful.  People  began  to  reason  and  think  for  themselves. 
They  demanded  credentials  for  the  vanous  dogmas  and  ideas  discussed 
in  every  department  of  thought.  It  is  true,  that  religion  was  approached 
much  more  reluctantly  and  reverently  than  other  subjects,  but  the 
growth  of  knowledge,  the  opportunity  to  hear  all  sides  of  problems 
discussed,  and  the  broader  conception  of  life  which  a  world  knowledge 
gave,  exerted  a  positive  and  ever-increasing  infiuence  on  their  minds 
in  this  department  of  thought.  The  great  inventions  of  the  past  hun- 
dred years,  which  have  bound  together  as  one  family  almost  the  whole 
world,  have  also  brought  to  light  the  great  religions  of  other  races  and 
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ages.  Gradually  it  dawned  on  the  public  mind  that  almost  every  peo- 
ple had  a  clearly  defined  system  of  theology;  containing  much  that  was 
beautiful,  eleyating,  and  inspinng,  more  or  less  hidden  among  super- 
stitious traditions  natural  to  childhood  and  credulous  ages.  This 
led  many  to  ask  whether  Jesus  might  not  have  had  a  larger  thought 
in  his  mind  than  manlcind  had  dreamed  when  he  said,  *'  Other  sheep 
have  I  which  are  not  of  this  fold**;  and  whether  there  might  not 
be  a  wider  significance  than  had  been  given  to  the  idea,  that  God 
had  in  sundry  times  and  in  divers  ways  spoken  to  His  children  on 
earth.  Another  lever  of  progressive  thought  was  the  marvellous  strides 
taken  in  physical  science,  which  followed  the  Reformation.  Discov- 
eries in  astronomy,  in  geology  and  biology  have  completely  overthrown 
many  time-honored  and  revered  traditions  and  fables  regarded  for 
ages  as  divine  truth.  The  critical  spirit  of  the  age,  the  inquiring  con- 
dition of  human  thought,  which  instead  of  being  discouraging  is  dis- 
tinctly a  mark  of  human  growth,  stands  in  bold  antithesis  to  the 
dark  ages,  when  speculation  and  progress  were  outlawed  in  many 
fields  of  research,  and  spirituality  suffered  an  eclipse  behind  the  pomp, 
form,  and  show  of  theology,  when  to  a  great  degree  mental  stagnation 
prevailed.  Tet  this  critical  spirit  has  been  one  of  the  most  potent 
factoi*s  in  liberalizing  thought.  Another  cause  for  the  radical  change 
of  views  among  Bible  scholars  is  found  in  the  rich  results  of  archseo- 
logical  research  during  the  past  generation.  This  with  a  critical,  or 
scientific  study  of  the  Bible,  the  early  church,  and  profane  history, 
contemporaneous  witli  the  rise  of  Christianity,  has  led  thousands  of 
the  most  profound  and  sincere  religious  thinkers  into  broader  fields, 
giving  to  them  a  loftier  view  of  life,  eternity  and  God  than  was  possible 
under  the  old  conceptions.  What  diligent  research  on  the  part  of 
scholarship  has  effected  among  critical  students,  the  recent  revision  of 
the  Bible  has  accomplished  among  the  people.  The  old-time  reverence 
for  the  letter  of  the  law,  or  what  is  commonly  known  as  verbal  inspira- 
tion, is  disappearing  as  mist  before  the  sunshine,  owing,  in  this  latter 
case,  to  the  people  becoming  acquainted  for  the  first  time  with  the  fact 
that  there  are  passages  in  the  Bible  confessed  by  the  most  orthodox  schol- 
ars to  be  spurious.  They  found  in  the  revised  scriptures  passages  in  some 
instances  containing  many  consecutive  verses  enclosed  in  brackets, 
as,  for  example,  the  story  of  the  woman  taken  in  sin  in  the  Gospel  of 
John  from  vii.  53  to  viii.  11  inclusive.  Consulting  the  foot-note  they 
found  that  these  passages  were  spurious  or  added  by  a  later  hand. 
I  well  remember  the  explanation  made  by  a  scholarly  and  devout  pro- 
fessor in  theology,  while  at  the  Kentucky  University,  regarding  the 
passage  referred  to  above.  *^  The  incident  doubtless  occurred  much  as 
it  appears,**  asserted  the  professor,  '*  but  while  omitted  fro'm  the  earlier 
copies,  was  handed  down  by  tradition,  and  at  a  later  day  incorporated 
into  the  text.*'  Such  explanations  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  how- 
ever, were  by  no  means  calculated  to  satisfy  the  doubts  which  had 
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been  r^sed  In  the  minds  of  those  who  had  from  infancy  been  taught 
to  believe  In  the  verbal  inspiration  of  the  Bible.  Naturally  the  que»- 
tlon  arose  In  the  minds  of  the  thinking  masses,  if  one  paaaage  is  proved 
to  be  spurious,  and  the  world  possesses  no  original  manuscripts,  what 
guarantee  that  anything  approaching  the  original  teachings  of  Jesus 
is  preserved.  If  the  stream  of  inspiration  is  proved  to  be  muddy  in 
some  places.  Is  it  not  possible  that  what  at  first  was  pure  as  the  melting 
snow  on  the  mountain  tops,  after  passing  through  the  hands  of  various 
human  authors  and  copyists,  may  have  become  as  turbid  with  the  cast 
of  human  thought  as  the  mountain  stream  which,  pure  at  the  source, 
is  heavy  with  mud  at  the  base?  It  Is  impossible  to  estimate  how  much 
influence  this  discovery  on  tlie  part  of  the  people  has  exerted  In  behalf  of 
a  broader  and  more  liberal  Interpretation  of  the  Bible.  Another  factor 
which  is  usually  overlooked,  but  which  has  had  a  marked  effect  on  the 
thought  which  to-day  is  in  open  rebellion  against  the  old  standards,  is 
found  in  the  influence  exerted  by  a  galaxy  of  great  and  godly  lives,  whlc4i 
came  on  the  stage  of  existence  early  In  the  present  century,  and  whose 
thoughts  have  unconsciously  broadened  the  minds,  refined  the  sentiment, 
and  ennobled  the  lives  of  every  one  who  has  read  their  works.  In  this 
country  Longfellow,  Bryant,  Whittier,  Lowell,  Hawthorne,  Emerson, 
Channlng,  Parker,  Clarke,  and  other  illuminated  souls,  gave  all  who 
came  under  the  magic  of  their  words  a  broader  view  of  life,  a  truer 
conception  of  the  universe,  and  a  loftier  inspiration  than  aught  that 
had  touched  them  before.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  great  thinkers  dreamed 
that  on  the  current  of  their  thoughts  tens  of  thousands  of  earnest  lives 
were  to  be  carried  into  a  larger  hope,  a  more  intelligent,  humane 
appreciation  of  the  mysteries  of  creation,  and  a  grander  idea  of  God. 
Thus  we  see  in  the  present  religious  revolution  nothing  strange  In 
the  bitter  opposition  of  conservative  thought,  nothing  remarkable  In 
the  persistent  and  earnest  attitude  of  those  who  stand  for  the  higher, 
criticism.  It  is  the  old  feud;  the  past  struggling  with  the  future; 
departing  night  battling  with  the  dawn.  Of  the  issue  none  who  have 
faith  In  the  ultimate  triumph  of  truth,  wisdom,  and  progress  can  doubt. 

THE  CONTFLICT  BETWEEN        '^'^«  ^«>**'  "^  *^«  ^""^  ^''''^  VToOyy. 

AXCIEXT  AND  MODEHN       *^''^  ""  "'«  *''"'"''  "'  ^^^'  ^  P"*""* 

THOUGHT  IN  THE  *^'"'  '"'**  ''^  Prof.  Charles  A.  Briggs* 

PRESBYTERIAN    CHURCH.    **«f°«'  ^-^^  ^^"""^  *"'  probably  prove 

one  of  the   most   momentous  moves 

made  in  recent  years  in  the  theological  world.     It  is  a  positive  challenge 

*  Dr.  PliiHp  ScbaflT,  than  whom  there  is  no  abler  or  more  renowned  l)ibllcal  scholar 
in  the  New  World,  lias  in  a  recent  pafter  in  the  New  York  Herald  defended  Dr.  Brig£». 
That  joamal  aptly  says :  In  his  paper,  he  defines  in  the  mo8t  trenchant  lanj^uage,  the 
apparent  inconsistency  of  the  >iew  York  Presbyterv  in  practically  avowing,  eighteen 
months  ago,  the  same  principle  for  which  Dr.  Brigg!«,it  declares,  must  now  stand 
trial.  He  declares  that  the  American  Presbyterian  Church  has  herself  materially 
changefi  the  Westminster  Confession  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  that  this  spirit  of 
revision  nenrades  the  whole  Christian  world.  Finally,  he  a.Hserts  that,  as  the  theory 
of  verbal  inspiration  of  the  Bcrlptares  is  not  in  the  Westminster  Confession  of 
Faith,  it  cannot  be  demanded  from  any  Presbyterian  minister  or  professor,  and 
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thrown  before  Presbyterians  who  hold  views  popularly  termed  **  Higher 
Criticism/'  It  is  a  declaration  of  war  to  the  knife  on  the  part  of  those 
who  oppose  the  revision  of  the  Westminster  Confession,  and  who  cherish 
ancient  thought  Nor  is  the  opposition  led  by  Dr.  Briggs  disposed  tx> 
yield  what  is  believed  to  be  the  only  truth  consistent  with  an  intelligent 
conception  of  a  just,  loving,  and  wise  God.  The  immediate  cause  of 
tliis  determined  conflict  is  found  in  Professor  Briggs*  recent  address  on 
the  authority  of  ,tlie  Holy  Scriptures,  delivered  at  his  inaugui*al  as 
Professor  of  Biblical  Theology  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  of 
New  York.  In  this  notable  address  he  maintained  that  there  were 
three  great  fountains  of  divine  authority,  the  Bible,  the  Church,  and 
Reason,  any  one  of  which  was  capable  of  leading  persons  to  God.  He 
instanced  the  following  cases:  Cardinal  Newman  was  led  to  God  through 
the  Church  of  Rome;  Spurgeon,  through  the  Bible,  and  the  philosopher 
Marti neau  through  Reason.  He  further  asserted  **  that  no  one  could  get 
at  the  Bible  unless  ho  forced  his  way  through  human  obstacles,  which 
he  tabulated  as  follows:  (1)  Superstitious  reverence  for  the  book 
itself.  (2)  The  belief  in  the  verbal  inspiration  of  the  Bible.  (3)  The 
authenticity  of  the  Scriptures.  Traditions  from  the  dead  church 
assign  authors  to  all  the  books  of  the  Bible,  but  higher  criticism  pro- 
nounces these  traditions  fallacies  and  follies.  (4)  The  doctrine  of  the 
inen*ancy  of  the  Bible.  Historical  criticism  again  pronounces  that  there 
are  errors  in  the  Bible,  but  they  are  in  circumstantials,  not  in  essentials. 
{'))  The  miracles  are  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature,  and  keep  men 
away  from  the  Bible.  (6)  The  failure  of  minute  prophecy.  Dr.  Briggs 
further  expressed  belief  in  the  ultimate  salvation  of  mankind,  declar- 
ing that  redemption  was  not  limited  to  this  world,  but  continued 
through  the  vast  period  of  time  preceding  the  resurrection. 

On  page  55  of  his  revised  address,  he  observes: 

Tlie  Biblical  redemption  is  a  redemption  of  our  race  and  of  universal 
nature.     As  the  ancient  Jews  limited  redemption  to  Israel  and  overlooked 


warns  clmrcbmen  that  any  attempt  by  the  General  Assembly  to 
Scriptura]  and  extra  Confessional  theory  upon  the  Church  will  en 


enforce  an  extra 
create  a  split  worse 
tlian  that  of  1837.    The  Herald  observes  that :  — 

**  Dr.  SchafT*8  international  fame  as  a  church  historian  and  theologian  will  compel 
the  grreatent  res])ect  from  not  alone  the  ministers  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  but 
also  from  the  clergy  of  all  Christian  churches. 

As  early  as  1845,  he  was  tried  for  heresy  in  this  country,  and  acauitted.  In  18M,  be 
represented  the  American  German  churches  at  the  Ecclesiastical  Diet  at  Frankfort, 
and  received  the  dei^rce  of  D.  D.  from  the  University  at  Berlin.  In  1870,  he  acceptect 
the  chair  of  sacred  literature  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  of  this  citv.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  Leipsic  Historical,  the  Netherland,  and  other  historical  and  literary 
societies  in  this  country  and  in  Euro]>e,  and  is  one  of  the  founders  and  honorary 
secretary  of  the  American  Branch  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance.  In  1871,  he  was  one 
of  the  Alliance  delegates  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia  to  plead  for  the  religious  liberty 
of  his  snbiects  in  the  Baltic  Provinces. 

He  was  president  of  the  American  Bible  Revision  Committee,  which  was  appointed 
in  1871  at  the  request  of  the  English  committee,  and  in  1875  was  sent  to  England  to 
arrange  for  the  co-oneration  aiid  publication  of  the  Anglo- American  edition.  The 
same  year  he  attended  officially  the  conferences  of  the  Old  Catholics,  Greeks  and 
Protestants  at  Bonn,  to  promote  Christian  unity. 

Dr.  SchafT  was  first  president  of  the  American  Society  of  Church  History,  and  Is 
the  author  of  a  great  number  of  historical  and  exegetical  works,  both  in  English  and 
German,  the  latter  having  been  translated  into  English." 
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the  nations,  so  the  Church  limited  redemption  to  those  who  were  baptized, 
and  excluded  the  heathen  and  unbaptized.  The  Presbyterians  haye  too 
often  limited  redemption  by  their  doctrine  of  election;  the  Bible  knows 
no  such  limitation.  The  Bible  teaches  election,  but  an  election  of  love. 
Loving  only  the  elect,  is  earthly,  human  teaching.  Electing  men  to  salva- 
tion by  the  touch  of  Divine  love  —  that  is  heavenly  doctrine.  The  salva- 
tion of  the  world  can  only  mean  the  world  as  a  whole,  compared  with 
which  tlie  unredeemed  will  be  so  few  and  insignificant  and  evidently 
beyond  the  reach  of  redemption  by  their  own  act  of  rejecting  it  and 
hardening  themselves  against  it,  and  by  descending  into  such  depths  of 
demoniacal  depravity  that  they  will  vanish  from  sight. 

In  the  appendix  to  his  aiidress,  published  about  the  middle  of  May, 
in  speaking  of  Inerrancy,  Dr.  Briggs  further  observes:  — 

It  is  agreed  that  there  are  a  large  number  of  errors  in  the  best  MSS. 
of  the  Bible;  it  is  the  theory  of  modem  dogmaticians,  that  they  were 
not  in  the  original  MSS.  We  can  never  hiivc  them,  and  it  is  idle  to 
speculate  as  to  their  contents.  When  the  Lower  or  Textual  Criticism 
has  done  its  best,  and  secured  the  best  possible  text,  dogmaticians  dis- 
credit the  best  text  when  they  speculate  as  to  what  was  in  the  original 
text.  If  the  reactionary  dogmaticians  may  speculate  to  remove  errors 
from  the  text,  the  rationalistic  critics  may  also  speculate  with  regard  to 
the  original  text  in  a  way  that  would  make  havoc  with  scholastic 
theology.  Even  Mohammed  was  willing  to  accept  the  original  text  of 
the  Law  and  the  Gospel,  which  he  claimed  had  been  falsified  by  Jews 
and  Christians. 

I  said,  **  It  is  not  a  pleasant  task  to  point  out  errors  in  the  Sacred 
Scriptures."  In  "  Biblical  Study,"  and  **  Whither  ?"  I  limited  myself  to 
two  erroi*s  of  citation.  I  have  not  taken  a  brief  to  prove  the  errancy  of 
Scripture.  Conservative  men  should  hesitate  before  they  force  the  critics 
in  self-drfence  to  make  a  catalogue  of  errors  in  the  Bible.  The  errors  are 
in  the  only  texts  we  have,  and  every  one  is  forced  to  recognize  them. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  great  reformers,  Calvin  and  Luther,  recog- 
nized errors  in  the  Scriptures,  that  Baxter  and  Rutherford  of  the  second 
Reformation  were  not  disturbed  by  them,  and  that  the  choicest  spirits 
of  modem  times  —  such  as  Van  Oosterzee,  Tholuck,  Neander,  Stier, 
Lange,  and  Dorner  —  have  not  hesitated  to  point  out  numerous  errors  in 
Holy  Scripture.  This  view  is  maintained  by  Sanday,  Driver,  Cheyne, 
Davidson,  Bruce,  Gore,  Marcus  Dods,  Blaikic,  and  numerous  others  in 
Great  Britain;  by  Fisher,  Thayer,  Smytho,  Evans,  II.  B.  Smith,  W.  R. 
Harper,  and  hosts  of  others  in  this  country." 

One  can  easily  see  how  dangerously  heretical  such  bold  declarations 
would  sound  to  patriarchs  of  conservatism  like  Rev.  Dr.  Shedd,  tho 
well-known  author  of  Dogmatic  Theology,  which  embraces  thirteen 
hundred  pages,  but  in  the  index  of  which  one  looks  in  vain  for** for. 
giveness  of  sin "  or  **  pardon  of  sin."  A  work  whicli  devotes  eighty- 
six  pages  to  hell  and  only  four  to  heaven.  Dr.  Briggs,  however, 
claims  that  theologians  like  Dr.  Shedd,  whose  tciichings  have  been 
chiefly  on  the  damnation  of  men  not  competent  to  judge  him,  and 
gauged  by  our  present  civilization  he  is  doubtless  correct,  but 
by  the  standard  of  the  theologians  who  framed  the  Westminster  Con- 
fcs.sion,  I  have  less  confidence  in  his  accuracy.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  Professor  Briggs  has  exhaustively  studied  the  lives  and 
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teachings  of  the  framers  of  the  Confession,  and  he  may  have  heen  ahle 
at  times  to  catch  them  at  their  best,  when  in  moments  of  spiritual 
exaltation  they  have  uttered  grand  prophetic  and  divinely  loving  utter- 
ances which  were  foreign  to  their  usual  habits  of  thought  or  the  reli- 
gious conviction  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived.  And  in  that  event  he 
may  be  able  to  maintain  his  position  when  his  case  is  called  before  the 
synod,  even  'against  the  popular  impression  as  to  the  real  meaning  of 
the  Confession.  Failing  in  this,  the  only  alternative  will  be  recantation 
or  withdrawal  from  the  Presbyterian  Communion.  From  the  stand 
already  taken  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  the  professor  stultifying  him- 
self and  teaching  what  he  does  not  believe;  while  his  withdrawal  will 
unquestionably  mean  the  greatest  schism  that  Presbyterianism  has  yet 
suffered.  I  think  it  highly  probable  that  the  majority  of  his  brother 
ministers  to-day  will  condemn*  the  bold,  brave  man  whom  his  communion 
in  the  near  future  will  revere  as  a  man  who,  prophet-like,  saw  beyond 
the  sect  to  which  he  belonged ;  whose  noble,  loving,  and  holy  nature  drew 
him  into  intimate  relationship  with  the  Divine  life,  which  is  the  essence 
of  Love. 

*  Since  writing  the  above  the  Asnembly  at  Detroit  has  voted  a^nut  the  confirmation 
of  Dr.  BriggH  by  440  against  60 ;  thus,  from  a  numerical  point  of  view,  Dr.  Brlggs  is  in 
the  minority.  This  is  dv  no  means  surprising,  and  I  regard  it  greatly  to  the  credit  of 
the  Assembly  that,  while  they  hold  to  the  severe  doctnnes  popularly  known  as  Cal- 
vinism, they  repudiate  all  the  great  literal  scholars  who  refuse  to  believe  and  teach 
conceptions  of  God  which  were  nnquestioningly  <M$oepted  in  a  former  age,  but  which 
the  enlightenment  of  the  present  century  shrlnKB  from  with  unutterable  horror.  Un- 
less Dr.  Briggs  proves  a  dishonest  man  and  recants  he  must  leave  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  if  that  institution  remains  in  the  Preaby terian  fellowship. 
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THE  UNITY  OF  GERMANY. 


BY   MME.   BLAZE   DE   BUUY. 


"The  Idea  Whence  Spkanq  the  Fact."* 

Since  the  Great  French  Revolution  of  1789  and  its 
immediate  consequence  in  the  military  despotism  of  Bona- 
parte, nothing  has  occurred  that  has  so  convulsed  the  Old 
World  and  so  altered  the  conditions  of  men  and  things,  as 
the  establishment  of  the  United  German  Empire  in  1870. 
The  men  of  our  time  are  obliged  to  know  how  this  event 
came  about,  or  remain  in  ignoi-ance  of  all  that  has  hap- 
pened during  the  twenty  years  following  it  —  that  is,  to 
ignore  their  own  political  status. 

Now  two  records  of  this  enormous  change  in  all  our  des- 
tinies exist ;  as  yet  there  are  but  two,  and  modern  men  are 
bound  in  duty  to  take  cognizance  of  them.  One  is  the 
famous  "  History,"  written  in  Germany  by  Heinrich  von  Sybel ; 
the  other  the  work  of  Prof.  L6vy  Briihl,  published  in  France. 
Both  must  be  read.f 

The  remarkable  book  of  M.  L(jvy  Briihl  on  the  recon- 
struction of  the  German  Empire  cannot  be  read  by  itself  or 
separated  from  the  scarcely  less  remarkable  one  of  Heinrich 
von  Sybel,  the  fifth  and  latest  volume  of  which  has  just 
appeared.  The  two  require  to  be  studied  together,  for 
though  starting  from  opposite  standpoints,  they  explain  each 
other  and  distinctly  show  the  impartial  reader  where  to 
recognize  the  real  raison  cT  etre  of  German  unity.  When 
Sybel  speaks,  as  he  constantly  does,  of  the  creation  of  Ger- 
manic unity,  after  the  war  of  1870,  he,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
adopts  the  French  theory,  while  the  independent  French 
writer  exposes  from  a  far  more  German  point  of  view,  what 

*"L' Allemftgne  lepnis,  Leibniz.  Essai  sur  le  IVveloppeiiient  de  la  Conscience 
Nationale  en  AlTemafme."    By  Prof.  L^vy  BrUhl,  I'arLs.    1  vol.  Hachette,  IHDO. 

t  '•  History  of  the  Creation  of  United  Germany."  5  vols,  lieinricli  v.  Sybel,  Berlin, 
IftK). 
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have  been  and  what  are  the  causes  underlying  the  present 
formation  of  the  various  component  parts  of  Germany  into  a 
State.  The  title  of  either  tells  sufficiently  its  own  tale. 
Sybel  proclaims  at  once  the  :  — 

^^Beffriinding  des  JDeutachen  Reiches  durch  Wilhelm!^^ 
whilst  Ldvy  Briihl  announces  the  progress  of  the  "  National 
CouBcience  as  Developed  in  a  Race^ 

Sybel's  is  the  narrative  of  a  past  that  is  doubly  ended, 
the  past  of  a  country  and  of  a  political  system,  the  past  of 
Prussia  as  personified  by  the  HohenzoUems,  and  of  a  military 
and  oligarchical  absolutism  as  represented  by  Prince  Bismarck 
and  Marshal  Von  Moltke.  It  is  the  chronicle  of  an  epoch 
whose  glories,  from  1700  to  1870,  none  can  dispute,  but 
whose  real  life  was  extinct,  and  whose  capacity  of  future 
expansion  in  its  original  sense  was  stopped  at  Sddan,  or  a 
few  months  later,  at  Versailles.  Sybel  conceives  his  history 
as  a  thoroughly  well-trained  functionary  must  conceive  it ; 
he  is  brought  up  in  traditional  conventionalities,  and  is 
rather  even  an  official  than  a  "  public  "  servant. 

The  foreign  author,  on  the  contrary,  feels  what  has  lurked 
during  long  ages  in  the  soul  of  the  innominate  throng  of  the 
people,  and  been  expressed  in  the  thoughts  and  impulses  of 
such  men  as  Hagern,  Scharnhorst,  Gueiseman,  and  Stein, 
Germans^  patriots  who  taught  Prussia  to  8i)eak,  think,  act, 
and  embody  the  inspirations,  passions,  and  instincts  of  a  whole 
land ;  arousing  the  conscience  and  vindicating  the  honor  of 
seemingly  divided  communities  whose  hearts  were  already  one. 

No  sooner  had  M.  Ldvy  Briihrs  book  appeared  than  the 
effect  was  evident ;  it  was  felt  that  it  told  the  true  truth  Q'^la 
veritS  vraie  ")  as  the  French  say ;  that  it  set  forth  the  real 
"  raison  d'  etre "  of  the  astounding  achievement  that  had 
taken  the  world  by  surprise,  puzzling  the  patented  politicians 
on  one  bank  of  the  Rhine  almost  as  much  as  those  upon  the 
other.* 

The  public  of  the  whole  universe  will  remember  that  at 
the  time  of  the  Emperor  Frederick's  death  the  great  question 

•Few events  since  the  deceptions  and  catastrophes  of  the  war  itself  ever  produced 
the  sudden  linpreH^iun  of  L«>vy  Briihrs  boldly  out8jK)kcn,  utterly  impartial  book. 
l*ubliHhed  in  the  first  dayn  of  last  Septeml>er(18U0),  in  one  week  it  w:is  famous  throu>;li- 
out  all  France  where  serious  literature  does  not  reap  renown  (luickly.  M.  M.  Lairesse 
De  VopU^,  Bourdeau,  Sorel,  all  welcomed  it  as  a  revelation,  m  the  TMbats,  Jievue»  des 
Detix  Aforules,  and  elsewhere,  and  its  real  title  was  awarded  it  in  the  Tem;Mt.  by  M. 
Albert  Sorel,  whose  experience  and  competence  as  an  historical  critic  has  never  licen 
denied,  and  who  unhcsitatin^rly  proclaimed  it,  Le  Fidt  et  VlrUCt  namely,  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  ruling  national  idea  whence  the  fact  of  Qermaa  unity  was  im- 
mediately derived. 
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first  arose  as  to  who  was  the  initiator  (ov  inventor)  of  the 
"United  German  Empire,"  and  from  all  sides  j)oured  forth 
the  declarations  of  eye  and  ear  witnesses ;  this  was  the 
moment  of  the  Gessellen-incident,  and  the  outbreak  of  hostility 
between  Prince  Bismarck  and  Baron  do  Rozzenbach  and 
Gustav  Freitiig,  the  novelist,  and  the  celebnited  juriscon- 
sult for  whose  illegal  imprisonment  the  high-liandcd  chancellor 
liad  later  to  atone.  But  there  apparently  resulted  from  all 
these  disputes  that,  as  the  glory  of  "  priority  of  invention  " 
was  so  eagerly  sought  for,  there  must  have  been  an  "  in- 
ventor!" That  was  in  reality  the  point  on  which  Sylnjl 
'* spoke,"  and  he  therefore  entitled  liis  "*  history  "  tluit  of  the 
"  Creation  of  the  (rerman  United  Empire^  hy  William  I." 

This  it  was  not ;  but  this  was  at  the  same  time  the  view 
it  suited  the  vanity  of  the  French  nation  to  take  of  it ; 
accordingly,  Sybel's  theory  was  lajiidly  acco[)ted,  and  Frencli 
public  opinion  did  it^  utmost  to  cause  the  unity  of  Ger- 
many, as  recognized  in  1871,  to  be  regarded  as  an  accident, 
the  creation  of  one  man,  promoted,  for  thiit  matter 
ungrudgingly,  to  the  i*ank  of  the  "  greatest  European  states- 
man," but  whose  work,  being  that  of  an  individual,  and 
tlierefore  accidentiil,  might  quite  conceivably  be  eventually 
undone.  Sylxjl's  thcoiy,  l>eing  oilieial  and  Bismarckian,  put^s 
fortli  in  truth  the  French  conc*e[)ti()n,  and  is,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  very  opposite  of  the  national  German  one. 

The  (iermans  who  agreed  with  Syl>el  were  the  men  of  tlie 
old  regime,  with  far  less,  be  it  said,  of  the  "cute"  cliancellor 
himself,  than  of  Mai-slial  Moltke,  the  chancellor  being  far 
more  distant  from  the  materialism  of  the  "Grand  Fritz" 
with  his  "  big  Ixittalions  "  than  Avere  tlu^  vetenins  (  however 
glorious)  of  tlie  drilled  and  disciplined  Prussian  army.  Bis- 
marck was  divided  lx3tween  two  creeds :  lie  knew  too  much 
jKsychology  to  believe  solely  in  the  su[)remacy  of  i>ii)echiy, 
but  he  was  at  the  same  time  not  avei'se  to  the  creation  of 
a  revived  German  empire  by  his  own  genius. 

Hence  chiefly  the  confusion  ;  for  men's  minds  were  con- 
fused,—  in  France  determinedly,  and  even  in  Germany,  (owing 
to  the  still  enduring  force  of  obsolete  opinions  and  anti(piated 
habits  of  thought  and  action)  uncerbiin. 

When  the  war  had  once  clearly  shown  what  its  end  would 
be,  they  were  few  who  could  appreciate  it.  In  France  where 
were  they  who  had  ever  heard  the  truth  about  "  180G  and 
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Jdna  "  ?  or  who,  aft^r  the  4th  September,  '70,  were  capable 
of  realizing  that  the  just  retribution  for  Jdna  was  S^dan  ? 
All  glory  was  given  to  one  man  —  to  Bismarck.  For  the  six 
long  months,  till  March,  '71,  he  was  the  arch-destroyer  — 
nothing  else  was  taken  into  account ;  if  he  chose  to  establish 
a  new  holy  Roman  empire,  of  course  he  could  do  it;  but 
it  would  be  the  work  of  his  Titanic  will,  and  nothing  on 
earth  could  resist  —  since  France  could  not !  Thus  reasoned 
French  vanity,  and  if  this  curious  condition  of  the  public 
mind  in  France  be  not  understood,  the  reconstitution  of 
united  Germany  into  a  great  cohesive  state  will  never  be 
rightly  attained  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

France,  therefore,  continued  (and  did  so  until  quite  lately) 
to  hold  to  the  individual  or  accidental  theory  of  a  military 
unity  achieved  by  fortuitous  victories,  to  which  the  con- 
stant agitations  of  a  whole  people  for  hundreds  of  years, 
were  in  no  sense  conducive.  Another  fact  that  must  also  be 
acknowledged  is,  that  this  theory  once  firmly  established,  any 
remorse  for  the  mysterious  crimes  of  Napoleon  I.  was  dimin- 
ished if  not  erased.  On  the  contrary,  his  conquests,  his 
violent  despotism,  his  wonderful  supremacy  —  unjust  in  eveiy 
sense,  immoral,  tyrannical,  equally  acquired  and  forfeited  by 
the  Corsican  Invader,  was  regarded  as  an  example ;  when 
defeat  had  to  be  recognized  as  undeniable,  the  national  de- 
lusion soon  came  to  take  the  form  of  retrieval,  and  the 
notion  gained  ground  that  what  la  chance  or  the  luck  of  a 
great  statesman  had  put  together,  might,  from  the  same 
cause,  be  taken  to  pieces  again ! 

Granted  the  principle  of  peraonal  intervention,  of  the 
success  of  either  one  man  or  of  even  a  group  of  two  or 
three  leading  spirits,  who  was  the  original  inventor,  who  the 
doer  of  the  deed,  the  framer  of  the  fact  that  threatened  the 
world  with  a  new  master  ? 

This  query  was  not  started  for  eighteen  long  years ;  not  until 
the  catastrophe  that  threatened  the  House  of  HohenzoUem 
with  the  loss  of  its  noblest  son,  served  to  recall  to  the  mind 
of  all  Europe  what  a  thorough  hero  and  citizen,  what  a  per- 
fect, undeviating  German  the  crown  prince  had  always  been. 

The  first  emperor  of  United  Germany,  the  agent  of  the 
illustrious  chancellor's  will,  had  gone  to  his  eternal  rest  when 
the  German  mind  began  to  reflect  that  only  a  dying  man 
stood  between  the  late  ruler  and  a  boy  emperor  1     But  was  not 
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that  dying  man  the  creator  (if  creator  there  had  been)  of  the 
restored  Teutonic  state  ?  Did  not  the  revived  empire  spring 
from  the  races  in  which  Prussia  was  incarnate  ?  was  it  not  in 
good  earnest  the  Hohenzollern  line,  the  descendant  of  the 
Great  Elector  that  answered  for  the  regeneration  ? 
Thence  the  dispute  between  the  partisans  of  Bismarck  and 
those  of  Frederick  III.  Supposing  a  creation  according 
to  both  Heinrich  von  Sybel  and  the  chroniclers  of  French 
vain-gloriousness,  who  was  the  creator  ?  The  answer  of  liis- 
tory  was,  "  No  one."  The  Gennan  nation  —  or  truer  still, 
the  thought  of  all  Germany,  for  long  ages,  was  the  genuine 
source,  it  was  the  very  soul  of  the  entire  people  that  from 
the  ancient  Germania  of  the  Roman,  breathed  anew  in  the 
remnants  of  its  primeval  entity  and  clamored  for  its  old 
integrity. 

But  we  must  not  outstrip  chronology  ;  the  first  record  of 
the  events  of  the  war  of  1870,  and  of  the  mighty  changes 
brought  on  thereby,  is  that  of  Sybel,  not  altogether  wrongly 
entitled  an  "  historical  monument."  Professor  Sybel's  five 
volumes  do,  assuredly,  constitute  a  history  founded  on  docu- 
mentary evidence^  if  ever  such  a  one  existed,  but  for  that 
very  reason  they  are,  perhaps,  somewhat  wanting  in  actual 
life.  They  are  fashioned  after  the  methods  employed  and 
approved  of  in  bygone  days,  and  present  rather  the  character 
of  a  register  than  a  record  of  deeds  done  by  living  men.  As 
far  as  the  testimony  of  hard,  dry  acts  went,  it  is  probably 
impeachable ;  but  we  then  come  to  the  question.  Is  docu- 
mentary evidence  in  such  a  case  sufficient  to  give  all  that 
is  true?  Is  not  truth,  where  human  impulses  and  irra- 
tionalities are  concerned,  derived  from  sources  lying  higher 
than  the  regions  sacred  to  "  Blue  Books  "  ?  Whereas  it  was 
to  the  certificates  vouchsafed  by  state  papers,  and  instru- 
ments of  such  like  order,  that  Sybel's  reliability  was  chiefly 
due.  Once  admit  the  value  of  these  vouchers  (and  their 
coiToborative  weight  none  can  deny),  and  it  becomes  difficult 
to  overrate  the  importance  of  Sybel's  still  unconcluded 
^^  Begriindutu/  des  Deutschen  Reichesy 

The  reader  who  for  the  first  time  takes  cognizance  of  the 
contents  of  these  formidable  volumes,  is  overwhelmed  by  the 
amount  of  attestations  they  present  him  with,  by  his  own 
inability  to  refute  them,  or  by  counter  statements  substitute 
a  truer  aj)preciatiou  of  what  did  really   occur.     The  dry 
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Aarrative  of  mere  fact  is  thus,  but  the  impression  it  should 
produce  as  of  a  fact  lived  through  is  wanting. 

This  history  of  Professor  Sybel's  is  a  Prussian  one ; 
for  which  it  is  obvious  that  such  extraordinary  materials 
would  not  have  been  furnished  him  had  it  not  been  tacitly 
understood  that  his  final  verdict  must  be  completely  favorable 
to  the  Emperor  Wilhelm  I.  and  his  powerful  minister. 

In  the  curious  and  wide-spreading  complications,  whence 
eventually  resulted  the  Franco-German  war  of  1870,  there  are 
two  distinct  parts:'  the  part  before  hostilities  broke  out,  and 
the  part  after  the  victory  of  the  Germans  might  be  inevitably 
foreseen :  the  firat  period  counts  in  its  dramatis  personce  all 
the  states  and  all  the  statesmen  of  Europe.  From  the  Cri- 
mean War  to  the  cession  of  Venetia  to  Italy  through  France, 
there  is  not  an  event  that  is  not  a  connecting  link  in  a  long 
serpentine  chain.  At  the  moment  this  may  have  escaped 
the  eye,  but,  once  fixed  in  its  one  perspective  of  distance, 
the  chain  shows  unbroken  and  all  is  far  less  than  has  been 
supposed, —  occasioned  by  any  arts,  manoeuvres,  or  intrigues 
of  the  chief  actors  ;  the  vulgar  notions  of  Prince  Bismarck's 
incessant  wiles,  or  of  Louis  Napoleon's  base  designs  against 
his  neighbors  may  be  discarded  as  relatively  subordinate.  The 
incidents  that  marked  the  gigantic  game  of  chess  played 
(not  in  Europe. only)  from  the  overthrow  of  the  Orleans 
dynasty  to  the  death  of  Friedrich  III.  and  the  fall  of  Bis- 
marck in  the  winter  of  last  year  were  neither  the  outcome  of 
individual  Machiavelianism  nor  entirely  attributjible  to  chance ; 
lx)th  were  all  but  in  equal  degree  cause  and  effect.  The 
actors  pei-sonally  in  each  case  replied  to  the  suggestions  of 
circumstances  they  had  but  indirectly  helped  to  bring  about. 

From  1848-50  to  1889-90,  observe  the  rai)id  succession 
of  so-called  "  unexpected ''  events :  The  rise  to  the  rule  of 
Democracy  in  France ;  the  restoration  to  i)ower  of  the  des- 
potic Bonapartist  empire,  whence  issued  tlio  revival  of  the 
nationalistic  theory,  leading  on  one  side  to  revolution,  on  the 
other  to  conservative  resistance  and  the  supremacy  of  a  war- 
like state  like  Prussia.  We  need  go  no  further  for 
the  determining  cause  of  the  two  sovereign  influences! 
Cavour  and  Bismarck,  tlie  two  men  who  predominate  our  half 
century,  spring  from  a  common  necessity,  and  in  reality 
emerge  from  the  conference  of  1856,  misnamed  the  "  Ciijneau 
Race!" 
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"  I  was  the  egg,"  the  chancellor  was  wont  to  say,  "  whence 
my  royal  master  foresaw  that  unity  might  perhaps  be 
hatched ; "  and  on  Orsini's  scaffold  the  Piedmontese  seer 
knew  full  well  that  the  Corsican  Carbonaro  could  not  elude 
the  fate  lying  in  wait  for  him,  disguised  in  the  freedom  of 
Italy.  You  can  dissever  none  of  these  facts  one  from  the 
other,  and  we  now  approach  the  "  one  man  principle."  The 
protagonists  stand  face  to  face,  rather  than  side  by  side,  but 
both  are  equally  the  unconscious  promoters  of  that  antago- 
nism between  Germany  and  France  which,  in  fact,  has 
shaped,  and  still  shapes,  the  whole  policy  of  Europe. 

From  this  single  grand  outline,  all  the  minor  lines  either 
start,  or  towards  it  tend,  indirectly,  in  convergent  curves. 

From  the  vast  system  formed  by  the  monster-questions 
—  United  Germany,  the  Latin  races,  the  Eiist,  the  future  of 
Catholicism  and  the  papacy,  the  strife  of  liberty  against 
despotism  —  from  all  these  parent  problems  you  can  detach 
none  of  the  smaller  incidents  of  the  age  ;  you  are  obliged  to 
take  count  of  the  little  Danish  Campaign,  which  taught 
Prussia  those  deficiencies,  impelling  her  directly  to  the 
attainment  of  her  future  military  omnipotence,  and  which, 
under  the  abortive  attempts  of  the  Saxon  minister,  M.  de 
Bcust,*  gave  a  timid  reminder  to  Germany  of  what  her 
unity  had  been  and  might  once  again  be.  Each  incident, 
however  local  or  however  remote,  formed  a  feature  of  the 
whole;  between  1854  and  1870,  you  cannot  ignore  the 
would-be  secession  of  the  Southern  Confederates,  which 
ended  in  making  "all  America"  the  counterpoise  to  our 
older  world  —  neither  dare  you  neglect  the  Indian  meeting 
whence  lingland  issued,  clad  in  moi-al  as  in  political  gloiy, 
and  gave  the  noblest  sign  of  the  Christian  significancy  of  the 
Victorian  Era;  all  holds  together,  men  and  facts  succeed 
each  other  in  quick  alternation  ;  the  light  that  fades  on  one 
hand  shines  with  dazzling  glare  on  the  other.  Cavour  dies. 
Greatest  of  all,  and  genuine  creator,  with  his  disaj)pearance 
the  equilibrium  is  endangered.  Right  ceases  to  reign,  force 
asserts  itself,  and  Bismarck,  ironhanded,  invincible,  holds  sway 
over  a  scared,  unresisting,  one  may  say  a  soulless  world. 

This  is  the  turning-point.  The  one  man-  theory  appar- 
ently endures;  but  physically  and  morally,  the  vision  of 
'disintegration -rises,  threatening  all ;  and  whence  the  "New 
Order  "  is  to  come,  above  all  morally,  none  divine. 
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We  reach  here  the  close  of  the  preliminaiy  period.  Up  to 
the  4th  of  September,  1870,  and  for  a  few  years  beyond, 
State  policy  is  the  proper  name  for  whatever  occurs ;  we  deal 
to  a  large  extent  with  mathematical  quantities,  with  imper^ 
sonal  obstructions.  Statesmen  and  stat^raf  t  are  in  their  place, 
and  fill  it;  individuals,  however  distinguished,  are,  as  it  were, 
sheathed  in  collective  symbols  and  represented  by  principles. 
Documentary  evidence  suffices  now !  Treaties,  minutes, 
diplomatic  reports,  instruments  of  all  descriptions,  are 
really  the  requisite  agents  of  this  inanimate  diplomatic  narra- 
tion. State  papers  are  the  adequate  expression,  the  exclu- 
sive speech  of  mere  states,  and  of  this  speech  Heinrich  v. 
Sybel  is  one  of  the  foremost  living  masters. 

It  would  be  next  to  impossible  to  find  anywhere  a  loftier, 
clearer,  or  more  minutely  correct  record  of  what  preceded 
and  caused  the  war  of  '70,  than  in  the  earlier  volumes  of 
Sybel's  "  History  " ;  for  up  to  the  reverses  of  France,  and  the 
substitution  of  German  for  French  predominance,  we  are 
still  —  in  all  connected  with  Germany,  —  in  presence  of 
the  Prussia  of  the  past,  of  the  Prussia  whose  social  condi- 
tions were  fixed  by  Fi*ederick  the  Great.  Men  are  simply 
pawns  upon  the  board ;  their  fate  has  no  influence  on  others 
—  the  fate  of  kings,  queens,  and  high  chivalric  orders,  is 
alone  of  any  import  to  the  constituted  realm.  Nations  obey 
^  and  question  not.  They  are  represented  by  mouldy,  defunct 
formuhe,  and  as  yet  no  living  popular  voice,  save  that  of  the 
revolution  of  1789,  has  been  raised  to  ask  where  was  the 
underlying  life  of  the  innominate  crowd  ?  But  the  revolu- 
tion spoke  too  loudly,  and  like  the  tragedy  queen  in  Hamlet, 
"  protested  too  much." 

In  external  Europe,  and  mostly  in  over-drilled  Prussia, 
the  Hite  only  spoke,  and  under  strict  military  sui*veillance, 
exercised  by  privilege  of  birth,  the  officer's  uniform  remained 
the  sign  of  all  title  to  pre-eminence. 

For  these  reasons  this  history  must  be  accepted  as  the 
perfect  chronicle  of  the  occurrences  which  marked  the  time 
before  and  immediately  after  the  fall  of  S^dan. 

When  later  the  dormant  life  that  was  underneath  awoke, 
breathed,  and  became  manifest,  Sybel's  official  tone  no  longer 
struck  the  true  note ;  the  heart  of  peoples  had  begun  to 
beat,  and  disturbed  its  vibrations.  Humanity  was  astir  every- 
where, and  setting  the  barriers   of   etiquette   at  defiance. 
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Not  only  were  dry  registers  based  on  blue  books  insutBcient, 
but  the  failure  of  the  vital  power  that  engenders  other  and 
further  life  began  to  be  felt.  There  was  no  pulse;  the 
current  was  stagnant,  had  no  onward  flow. 

When  this  moment  came,  the  truth  of  the  narrative  ceased. 
Henceforth,  it  told  of  only  the  things  of  another  age,  and 
told  them  in  the  dialect  of  a  bygone  tongue.  It  was  the 
official  report  of  what  had  tcaken  place  in  Old  Russia 
written  involuntarily  under  the  omnipotent  but  benumbing 
inspiration  of  the  spirit  of  caste. 

IT. 

When  the  volume  of  M.  Jj6vy  Briihl  appeared  in  Sep- 
tember of  last  year,  its  name  was  instantaneously  found  for 
it  by  one  of  the  leaders  of  historical  criticism  in  France. 
Ere  one  week  had  passed,  M.  Albert  Sorel  had  christened 
it  "  r  IdSe  elle  Fait^''  *  and  the  public  of  Paris  had  ratified 
the  title  by  all  but  universal  acclaim. 

In  those  words  M.  Sorel  proclaimed  the  concrete  sense 
of  the  book,  and  no  doubt  was  left  as  to  what  was  the 
meaning  of  the  author  who  had  so  freely  undertaken  to 
investigate  the  "developments  of  tlie  German  national 
conscience." 

The  pith  of  the  whole  lies  in  Professor  Briihl's  own  expres- 
sion :  "  In  German  unity,"  he  says,  "  the  idea  precedes  every- 
thing else,  engenders  the  fact  Vent  V  Unif^  nationale  d'ahord ; 
Units  Vetat  ensuite^^^  and  nowhere  in  any  historical  phenom- 
enon has  the  idea  had  a  larger  part  to  claim.  But  here  you 
have  at  once  to  get  rid  of  what,  in  Sybel's  narrative,  rests  on 
mere  documentary  evidence  I  All  anachronisms  have  to 
be  set  aside.  As  against  the  vigor  of  h6\y  Briihrs  living 
men,  the  make-believe  of  the  past,  with  its  caste-governed 
puppets,  stares  you  in  the  face.  After  the  rout  at  S<idan, 
after  the  startling  transmutation  of  long  dormant  but  still  live 
ideas  into  overwhelming  facts,  you  realize  how  entirely  the 
mere  Prussian  chronicle  of  events  in  their  official  garb  deals 
with  what  is  forever  extinct.  These  dead  players  have  lost 
their  significancy;  they  but  simulate  humanity  from  the 
outside, —  are  simply  "embroidered  vestments  stuffed  like 
dolls  with  bran,"  or  like  the  moth-eaten  uniforms  of  the  great 
Frederick  in  the  gallery  at  Potsdam. 

•**L€  Temps,'*  9th  September,  1890. 
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When  Ldvy  Briihl,  alluding  to  Stein  and  his  searching 
reforms  after  the  disasters  of  later  years,  sajrs  :  "  H  vmdait 
une  nation  vivante  "  he  wanted  a  living  nation !  He  unchains 
the  great  idea  from  the  bondage  where  it  had  lain  for 
centuries,  and  whence  the  men  of  1813  set  it  loose  ;  he 
reinstates  the  past  even  to  its  legendary  sources,  and  evokes 
memories  which  were  those  of  heroic  ages,  and  which  had 
still  power  to  inspire  the  present,  and  re-create  what  had 
once  so  splendidly  lived.  This  life  is  in  truth  the  Ger- 
man idea  in  its  utmost  truth  ;  it  was  life  and  power  that 
these  men  wanted,  the  life  born  in  them  from  their  earliest 
hour  and  kept  sacred  through  all  time  by  their  poetry,  their 
song,  their  native  tongue. 

It  is  all  this  which  is  German  and  not  Prussian.  The 
Hohenzollems  have  nothing  to  do  with  all  this  idealism, — 
and  it  is  this  which  constitutes  the  peculiar  and  sovereign 
spirit  of  German  unity  to  which  the  modern  philosophy  of 
Frederick  II.  was  so  long  a  stranger,  and  to  which  the  Iron 
Chancellor  became  a  hearty  convert  only  at  the  close ;  the 
chivalrous  element  of  the  great  elector  is  but  a  link  be- 
tween what  had  been  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  and  what 
is  to  be  the  national  union  after  I^ipsic  and  the  War  of 
Freedom  — culminating  in  its  supreme  ancj  inevitable  conse- 
quence in  1871.  The  heroes  (and  they  were  heroes)  of  the 
distant  North  were  as  Brandenburgers,  "electors,"  compo- 
nent parts,  be  it  not  forgotten,  of  a  Teutonic  whole,  "  of  one 
great  heart,  "  ( as  Bunsen  wrote  long  years  ago  to  Lord 
Hougliton),  (*)  "  though  we  did  not  know  it." 

Perhaps  the  greatest  superiority  of  Professor  L(3vy  Briihl 
lies  in  the  unity  of  description  he  employs  in  order  to  bring 
home  to  the  reader  the  unity  of  the  subject  he  treats.  He 
sees  the  whole  as  a  whole,  as  it  really  is,  all  being  contained 
in  all,  and  nothing  in  past  or  present  omitted.  This  is  the 
truth  of  the  Germanic  oneness  of  species,  and  the  failure  to  con- 
ceive it  of  most  writers  of  our  day  is  the  chief  cause  of 
confusion.  It  is  a  vast,  coherent  vision  of  things  taken  in 
by  mind  and  eye  from  the  Niebelunffen  Lied  to  the  wholesjile 
captivity  of  the  French  army,  in  the  autumn  of  1870,  and 
when  not  thus  conceived,  incomplete.  To  those  who  lived  in 
and  through  the  period  comprised  between  the  war  of  the  Dan- 


(*)    Life  of  Moncktoa  Mllnes^  first  Liord  UuUKbton,  by  Wem\'8s  Reid.  2  vnis.    Lou- 
doa,  1881. 
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ish  Duchies  and  the  re-conquest  of  Alsace-Ijorraine,  no  item  of 
even  prehistoric  times  can  remain  absent ;  the  spirit  of  Ger- 
man unity  is  everywhere,  pervades  everything,  and  those 
alone  who  thoroughly  master  this  are  capable  of  painting  it 
to  others'  senses. 

It  is  very  well  to  take  a  Leibniz  or  Frederick  the  Great 
for  a  starting-point,  but  it  all  goes  immeasurably  farther 
back  than  that.  Luther  and  his  Bible  open  one  large 
historic  gate.  The  Bible  heads  all  I  In  1813,  writes 
General  Clausewitz  to  the  so-called  Great  Gascon,  the  prime 
impetus  was  a  religious  one,  and  his  own  words  are  :  "  If  I 
could  oYily  hang  a  Bible  to  the  equipments  of  my  troopers  I 
could  do  with  them  all  that  Cromwell  did  with  his  Iron- 
sides I "  Two  centuries  before,  this  had  been  the  feeling  of 
Gustaviis  Adolphus,  who  fought  for  Protestant  Germany 
with  his  Bible  at  his  saddle-bow. 

Luther  is  the  one  predominant  Teuton  of  the  centuries, 
after  the  close  of  the  middle  ages,  and  though  he  ceases  to 
be  present  in  the  flesh  in  1516,  he  never  dies.  The  inspira- 
tion of  the  German  soul  endures  and  lives  in  every  variety 
of  art  or  expression.  Luther  is  perpetuated  in  Handel,  and 
technically,  even  his  ^^  Fesfe  Burg^^  is  the  first  note  of  the 
"  Inspirate  "  in  "  /  Know  That  My  Redeemer  Liveth  !  " 

It  is  only  the  most  inattentive  of  liistorical  students  who 
can  afford  to  ignore  this.  No  modern  a3sthetician  fi'om  the 
Ilhine  to  the  Spree  affects  to  dispute  the  succession  of 
Teutonic  thought,  in  its  various  forms  of  passion,  from 
Beethoven  to  Goethe,  from  Schiller,  Jean  Paul,  or  Weber,  or 
Ravner,  or  Kleist,  or  Inimermann,  down  to  the  latest  higli 
priest  of  the  pre-liistoric  cult  —  down  to  Richard  Wagner 
himself !  It  was  precisely  this  that  the  Emperor  Frederick 
knew  as  crown  prince,  and  that  the  chancellor  had  to 
leam.  With  the  crown  prince  all  was  pr€\sent.  The 
farthest  past  was  with  him  ;  the  leaves  of  the  uralte  forests 
had  whispered  their  dream  lore  in  his  ears  as  in  those  of 
the  Sie((fried  of  the  Nielx^lungen ;  lie  had  seen  Otto  von 
Wittelsbach  strike  dead  liLs  very  Kaiser  for  broat-h  of  faith* 
and  stood  by  at  the  Donnersberg,  when  mighty  Rudolph's 
son  slew  Adolf  of  Nai)an  for  his  base  attempt  at  usurpation. 
He  knew  it  all,  legend  or  chronicle ;  no  secret  wius  hidden 

•The  heroic  founder  of  the  BaVarian  monarcliv,  Otho  of  Writtelslmeli,  was 
betrayed  RhamefuUy  by  hi8  frioiid,  the  Emperor  Philip,  of  Snabia,  and  blew  him  for 
bla  treachery.   This  is  one  of  the  oldest  dnuuas  on  the  German  stage. 
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from  him,  and  the  national  pulse  beat  in  him  with  fiery 
throb  from  the  first  hour  when  the  national  conscience  had 
been  touched.  The  chancellor  was  chilled  by  his  own  state- 
craft, and  the  king,  as  he  then  was,  had  witnessed  the 
Napoleonic  wars. 

Between  the  crown  prince  and  Bismarck,  however,  there 
existed  one  point  of  contact.  Each  was  a  Deutsche  Student, 
and  there,  later  on,  was  to  be  found  the  true  conversion  of  the 
chancellor  to  national  ideas. 

As  in  every  genuine  lover  of  his  country  (and  that  Prince 
Bismarck  is),  there  lay  latent  in  the  famous  "White  Cuiras- 
sier" the  same  ideal  capacity  of  warlike  action  and  intellectu- 
ality that  so  distinguished  Frederick  II.  No  one  understood 
better  the  complex  son  of  Carlyle's  roystering  barrack  hero, 
no  one  knew  in  reality  more  deeply  that  the  ideas  planted  by 
him  in  men's  minds  were  those  of  the  majesty  of  intelligence, 
of  the  royalty  of  humanity's  brain  power. 

Count  Bismarck  proved  his  political  foresight  by  the 
rapidity  with  which  he  seized  on  the  Schleswig-Holstein 
question  as  being  the  axis  on  which  turned  the  entire  evolu- 
tion (if  ever  it  should  be  possible  I  )  of  the  imperial  German 
unity.  About  that  he  hesitated  not  one  moment.  He 
adopted  the  whole  theory  of  Dahlmann,  who  alone  spoke  it 
out  in  words  in  1848-9,  but  he  feared  to  plunge  at  one  leap 
into  the  vortex  of  his  own  threatening  conclusions  and  tried 
for  several  years  to  stave  off  the  "  pay  day."  He  was  some- 
what slower  to  recognize  the  identity  of  feeling  through  all 
the  Germanic  races,  to  realize  the  equally  strong  vibration,  the 
psychologic  harmony  quivering  through  heart  and  soul  from 
North  to  South,  through  the  mysteriously  hidden  dramas  of 
fifteen  hundred  years.  He  believed  himself  a  narrow  Par- 
ticularist  Borussian,  a  "  Pomeranian  Giant,"  and  let  a  score  of 
years  go  by  before  clearly  making  out  by  touch  that  the 
strange  change  of  tonality,  of  sound,  and  significance  that 
supeii)08ed  the  patriotism  of  the  South  to  that  of  the  North 
was  a  mere  inharmonic  change,  and  that  according  to  the 
rotation  of  the  two  circles,  each,  in  reality,  underlay  the  other 
in  tuiTi. 

It  would  be  a  fatal  mistake  to  imagine  that  M.  von  Bis- 
marck allowed  himself  to  be  led  into  the  Danish  campaign. 
He  did  nothing  to  bring  it  about,  but  the  instant  it 
showed  itself  on  the  cards  he  took  advantage  of  it  in  the 
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most  predetermined,  authoritative  way,  leaving  his  Austrian 
accomplice  and  victim  no  possibility  of  escape.  From  the 
hour  when,  in  1853,  he  boarded  Count  Richberg  on  the 
Carlsbad  Railroad,  and  forced  his  enemy  of  the  Francfort 
Bund  to  become  his  humble  servant  and  carry  out  all  his 
designs,  to  the  hour  when,  in  1865,  he  drove  Franz  Joseph  to 
sign  the  Condiminium  on  what  he  knew  was  a  mere  waste 
paper,  he  was  resolved  to  turn  to  account  the  extraordinary 
opportunity  offered  him  by  the  incredible  blindness  and  in- 
sensate terror  of  revolution  of  his  allies.  In  the  Austrians, 
the  dread  of  what  the  smaller  States,  encouraged  by  Hun- 
gary, might  attempt,  paralyzed  every  other  consideration,  and 
besides  that,  the  abortive  little  plans  of  Count  Beust,  in 
Saxony,  served  to  point  out  to  him  what  other  Germans  were, 
in  a  purely  German  sense,  thinking  of,  and  he  decided  that 
the  grand  historic  game  thrust  upon  his  perceptions  and 
waited  for  by  all  around  him,  should  be  played  by  himself 
alone.  Then  he  played  it,  not  before  seeing  at  once  what  it 
must  entail,  but  by  no  means  assured  that  he  could  win. 

And  then,  they  who  watched  him  nearest  and  knew  him 
best,  know  how  he  played  that  game,  mindful  of  every  event 
that  filled  the  long  history  of  the  past,  living  over  again  all 
the  struggles,  all  the  glories  and  defetits  of  all  the  European 
nations  far  or  near,  finding  examples  both  to  imitate  or  avoid, 
losing  sight  of  nothing,  from  Gregory  VII.  to  Gutenberg, 
from  papal  obscurantism  to  the  Reformation's  blaze  of  light ; 
from  Wallenstein's  murder  to  the  treaty  of  Utrecht ;  from 
Richelieu  to  the  scaffold  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  wliile  calculat- 
ing every  catastrophe,  keeping  steadily  on  his  way. 

This,  the  fearful  period  between  the  Crimean  War,  when 
first  Cavour  stepped  forth  to  the  incident  of  Ems,  when  the 
(lie  was  cast,  this  was  the  really  magnificent  passage  in  the 
great  chancellor's  career,  for  this  was  the  time  of  possiWe 
doubt  when  responsibility  lay  so  heavy  that  to  elude  it  might 
be  called  prudence,  and  which  to  have  survived  is  already  a 
proof  of  superiority  over  common  humanity. 

And  here  we  assert  the  true  grandeur  of  the  precursor,  — 
of  the  one  whom  we  have  called  the  inventor,  and  who  un- 
deniably was  so  —  of  Cavour !  There  can  be  no  question 
that  his  own  intimate  familiarity  with  the  details  of  the 
Bond  of  Virtue  and   the  War  of  Freedom  *    of   the  glorious 

*  The  celebrated  victory  of  the  Great  £loctor,  that  made.Fru88ia_iuto  a  kingdom. 
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epoch  when  modem  Germany  headed  and  achieved  the  vic- 
torious movement  against  the  world's  debasement, —  brought 
distinctly  to  Bismarck's  mental  vision  the  splendor  of  Cavour's 
impossibly  unequal  contest  for  Italian  freedom  I  The  situ- 
ations were  essentially  much  alike,  but  so  much  grander  for 
the  Italian  statesman,  Italy's  odds  being  so  immeasurably 
longer!  But  still  the  likeness  came  out,  and  the  future 
chancellor  could  in  no  way  aspire  to  be  an  initiator.  The 
end  was  still  a  gigantic  one,  and  one  to  wliich  no  true,  brave 
patriot  dared  be  false  as  an  ideal, —  but  how  as  to  the  execu- 
tion ?  As  to  the  pi-actical  means  of  carr^dng  out  conceptions 
that  might  daily  be  doomed  to  alteration  ? 

There  it  was  again  that  the  figure  of  Cavour  arose 
supreme ;  his  long,  inexhaustible  patience,  his  undying  hopes, 
his  sacrifices  day  by  day  of  the  very  springs  of  life  for  a  self- 
imposed  duty,  —  these  were  his  titles  to  immortal  fame,  these 
constituted  his  sovereign  right  to  success.  But  was  not  the 
worst  probation  over  wlien  Waterloo  was  won,  and  was  it 
not  an  accepted  theory  that  the  Vienna  Congress  had 
settled  all  the  vexed  questions  of  ancient  Europe  ?  Any 
further  movement,  therefore,  might  seem  merely  a  dis- 
turbance. This,  for  conservative  stiitesmen  above  all,  was 
a  dilemma. 

Germany  had  liberated  not  Germany  only,  but  the  world 
in  1813,  and  had  already  had  her  Cavours  I 

There  was  no  denying  it:  the  Cavour  of  Germany  was 
Stein.  But  was  the  work  done  ?  Had  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
settled  anything,  for  was  that  still  left  to  do  without  which 
the  independence  and  well-being  of  forty  millions  of  Germans 
Avas  unguaranteed,  and  the  peace  of  all  Europe  uninsured? 
If  so,  what  remained  to  be  achieved  ?  to  complete  what  the 
German  Cavour,  the  Precursor  Stein,  had  begun,  to  embody 
and  make  real  the  glorious  dreams  of  which  Queen  Louise 
had  been  the  symbol,  the  Joan  of  Arc? * 

That,  indeed,  brought  the  Hohenzollerns  on  the  scene,  and 
lent  to  prosaic  history  its  legend,  giving  to  Frederick's  "big 
battalions  "  the  white-rolx^d  heroine  who  should  lead  them  on. 

Whether,  through  the  long  yeara  of  indecision,  during 
which   disorder   and   revolution   seemed   the  danger   to   be 

•I  would  recommend  every  student  of  history  to  read  attentively  the  extraordlnanr 
article  of  M.  Palcolof^ue  in  tlio  Itenio  diis  I)eux  MondeA  entitled  ♦*  Jai  Heine  fA»ttjie  de 
PruHse  Comment  ae  Fait  utie  Legetulo,*'  It  ia  a  poetic  but  true  Bulto  to  Trofessor 
I^vy  Brilhl's  magniflceut  study. 
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averted,  the  future  "  Chancellor  of  Iron  "  matured  his  plans 
after  the  manner  of  Newton,  by  "  forever  tliinking  of  them  " 
is  still  a  question  to  be  adequately  answered  by  himself 
alone.  This  much  is  certain  that  when,  in  1863-64,  the 
subject  of  the  Duchies  cast  its  shadow  on  the  path,  it 
revealed  its  importance  to  Bismarck,  as  it  had  done  fourteen 
years  previously  to  Dahlmann,  and  stood  forth  distinctly  as 
the  initial  syllable  of  the  one  mystical  \vord.   Unity. 

Schleswig-HoUtein  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  by  all  its 
several  complications,  tlie  German  question;  it  Wiis  its 
sign  and  portent,  and  if  action  of  some  sort  were  not 
taken  thereupon,  the  door  set  ajar  was  closed  upon  the  future, 
for  a  generation  at  least.  Palmei*ston's  declaration,  than 
which  no  unwiser  one  was  ever  made,  touching  the  insanity 
of  the  man  who  should  seek  to  understand  the  enigma  of  the 
Danish  Duchies,  was  adopted  in  England  solely  from  the 
dense  and  inconceivable  ignorance  of  the  British  mind  on  all 
German  topics,  and  the  equally  inexplicable  but  inborn  dis- 
like of  all  British  politicians  to  grapple  with  any  serious 
study  of  them. 

It  was  the  pi-dblem  to  which  no  (Jerman  of  the  North 
could  show  indifference ;  and  it  was  the  one  subject  which 
brought  Prussia  to  the  fore,  and  put  her  reigning  house  in 
the  van,  forcing  the  Hohenzollerns  into  j)redonHnancc.  This 
was  a  crucial  point,  and  wondrous  to  record !  the  will 
of  Bismarck  on  that  exceedingly  curious  detail  brought  the 
Hapsburgs  together  with  the  Hohenzollerns ;  Frederick 
with  Marie-Therese,  Wallenstein's  camp  with  liebels,  in  an 
unescapable  atmosphere  of  rank  Germanism  ! 

But  here  again  the  fii-st  step  of  the  forthcoming  ruler 
was  taken  in  obedience  to  an  irresistible,  though,  j)er- 
haps,  unavowed,  national  suggestion.  The  sense  of  all  that 
the  past  had  given  to  German  history,  to  the  power  of 
German  thought,  formed  a  part  of  Bismarck's  very  nature, 
and  spite  of  the  timidity  of  his  experienced  statecraft,  he 
could  not  disobey  the  promptings  of  the  German  conscience. 

When  the  quick-witted  French  public  apjjlied  to  Pro- 
fessor L(3vy  Briihl's  work  the  title  of  '^  The  idea  whence  comes 
the  fact,"  they  awarded  it  its  pennanent  signification ;  it  is 
the  development  of  the  German  conscience  that  causes  the 
imperial  unity  of  Germany,  and  no  one  is  more  thoroughly 
aware  of  that  than  the  famous  chancellor. 
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We  feel  with  whomsoever  was  a  witness  of  the  crowning 
struggle,  that  nothing  can  even  paint  its  gigantic  character 
more  aptly  than  the  concluding  phrase  of  the  now  famous 
French  historian :  — 

.  .  .  "  Thus  was  formed  the  virtual  German  nation,  — 
the  nation  that  willed  to  be,  and  for  long  years  could  not  be 
because  reality  refused  to  bear  out  practically  all  its  ideals. 
It  wiis  in  truth,  fame  qui  cherche  un  corps  !  " 

These  words  can  never  be  improved  upon.  The  chancel- 
lor knows  their  truth,  as  tlie  Kronprim  knew  it,  but 
the  years  lying  between  them  threw  a  certainty  of  glory  into 
one  which  the  other  could  not  att<iin  to, —  and  Bismarck,  too, 
was  a  man  of  old  Prussia,  of  her  ancient  traditions  and  for- 
malities, while  the  crown  prince  was  modern  amongst  mod- 
ems —  a  soldier,  yes  1  but  pre-eminently  a  man,  a  citizen  ; 
but  though  each  felt  his  conviction  differently,  its  strength 
was  one  and  the  same  in  both. 

The  unity  of  Germany  was  the  creation  of  no  individual. 
German  unity  and  the  imperial  unity  sprang  from  the 
whole  past  of  German  history  and  Gennan  thought.  The 
State  existing  now  is  the  outcome  of  Geiinany's  own  self,  of 
the  idea,  of  the  soul  of  Germany. 


"  SHOULD  THE  NATION  OWN  THE  RAILWAYS  ? 


"* 
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PART  II. — The  Advantages  of  National 

Ownership. 

First  would  be  the  stability  and  practical  uniformity  of 
rates  now  impossible,  as  they  are  subject  to  change  by  hun- 
dreds of  officials,  and  are  often  made  for  the  jjurpose  of 
enriching  such  officials.  State  and  federal  laws  have  had 
the  effect  of  making  discriminations  less  public  and  less 
numerous,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  tliey  are  less  effective  in 
enriching  officials  and  their  partners,  although  it  may  be 
necessary  to  be  more  careful  in  covering  tracks.  That  they 
are  continued  is  within  the  cognizance  of  every  well-in- 
formed shipper,  and  are  made  clear  by  such  cases  as  that  of 
Counselman  and  Peasley,  now  before  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court.  Counselman  and  Peasley  —  one  a  large 
shipper  and  the  other  a  prominent  railway  official  —  refused 
to  testify  before  a  United  States  grand  jury  upon  the  i)Iea 
that  to  do  so  might  criminate  theuLselves;  the  federal  law 
making  it  a  criminal  offence  to  make  or  benefit  by  discrimi- 
nating rates.  Counselman  luxd  been  given  rat<^s  on  corn, 
some  five  cents  less  per  hundred  pounds  than  others,  from 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  points  to  Chicago. 

The  outrageous  character  of  this  discrimination  will 
appear  when  we  reflect  that  five  cents  per  one  hundred 
pounds  is  an  enormous  profit  on  corn  that  the  grower  luis 
sold  at  from  eighteen  to  twenty-two  cents  per  one  hiuidi-ed 
pounds,  and  that  such  a  margin  would  tend  to  drive  eveiy 
one  but  the  railway  officials  and  their  secret  pai-tners  out  of 
the  trade,  as  has  practically  been  the  case  on  many  western 
roads.  Doubtless  such  rates  are  sometimes  made  in  order 
to  take  the  commodity  over  a  certain  line,  and  there  is  no 
divide  with  the  officials;  but  the  effect  upon  the  competitoi-s 
of  the  favored  shipper  and  the  public  is  none  the  less  inju- 
rious, and  such  practices  would  not  obtain  under  national 

*  The  flnt  part  of  this  admirable  essay  appeared  iu  July  Auena. 
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ownership,  when  railway  users  would  be  treated  with  honesty 
and  impartiality,  which  the  experience  of  half  a  century 
shows  to  be  impossible  with  corporate  ownership. 

Referring  to  the  rate  question  in  their  last  report,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  says :  "  If  we  go  no  farther 
than  the  railroad  managera  themselves  for  information,  we 
shall  not  iind  that  it  is  claimed  that  railroad  service,  as  a 
whole,  is  conducted  without  unjust  discriminations/' 

"If  rates  are  secretly  cut,  or  if  rebates  are  given  to  large 
shippers,  the  fact  of  itself  shows  the  rates  wliich  are  charged 
to  the  general  public  are  unreasonable,  for  they  ai-e  necessarily 
made  higher  than  they  ought  to  be  in  order  to  provide  for 
the  cut  or  to  pay  the  rebate." 

"  If  the  carrier  habitually  carries  a  great  numl)er  of  people 
free,  its  regular  rates  are  made  the  higher  to  cover  the  cost ; 
if  heavy  commissions  are  paid  for  obtaining  business,  the 
rates  are  made  the  higher  that  the  net  revenues  may  not 
suffer  in  consequence ;  if  scalpers  are  directly  or  indirectly 
supported  by  the  railroad  companies,  the  geneml  public  re- 
funds to  the  companies  what  the  support  costs." 

The  Commission  quotes  a  Chicago  railway  manager  as 
saying:  '^Riites  are  absolutely  demoralized  and  neither 
shippers,  passengers,  railwa>'«,  or  the  public  in  geneml  make 
an3rthing  by  this  state  of  affaii's.  Take  passenger  rates  for 
instance;  they  are  veiy  low 5  but  who  benefits  by  the  reduc- 
tion? No  one  but  the  scalpel's.  ...  In  freight  mattei-s 
the  case  is  just  the  same.  Certain  shippei's  iu*e  allowed 
heavy  rebates,  while  others  ai'c  made  to  pay  full  rates.  .  .  • 
The  management  is  dishonest  on  all  sides,  and  there  is  not 
a  road  in  the  country  tliat  can  be  accused  of  living  up  to 
the  interstate  law.  Of  coui-se  when  some  poor  devil  comes 
along  and  wants  a  pass  to  save  him  from  starvation,  he  has 
several  clauses  of  the  interstate  lict  read  to  him;  but  when 
a  rich  shipper  wants  a  pass,  why  he  get«  it  at  once." 

From  years  of  ineffectual  efforts  on  the  put  of  Stiite  and 
national  legislatures  and  commissions  to  regulate  the  Rite 
business,  it  would  appear  that  the  only  i-cmedy  is  national 
ownei'ship,  which  would  place  the  rate-making  power  in  one 
body  with  no  inducement  to  act  otherwise  tlian  fairly  and 
impartially,  and  this  would  simplify  the  whole  business  and 
relegate  an  army  of  traffic  managei's,  general  freight  agents, 
soliciting  agents,   brokers,   scalx)ei's,   and  hordes  of  traffic 
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association  officials  to  more  useful  callings  while  relieving 
the  honest  user  of  the  railway  of  intolerable  burthens. 

Under  corporate  control,  railways  and  their  officials  have 
taken  possession  of  the  majority  of  the  mines  which  furnish 
the  fuel  SO  necessary  to  domestic  and  industrial  life,  and 
there  are  but  few  coalfields  where  they  do  not  fix  the  price 
at  which  so  essential  an  ailicle  sliall  1x3  sold,  and  the  whole 
nation  is  thus  forced  to  pay  undue  tribute. 

Controlling  rates  and  the  distribution  of  care,  railway 
ofiicials  have  driven  nearly  all  the  mine  ownera  who  have 
not  railways  or  railway  officials  for  partners, to  the  wall.  For 
instance,  in  Eiistern  Kansas,  on  tlie  line  of  the  St.  Louis 
&  San  Francisco  Railway  Company,  were  two  coal  com- 
panies, whose  plants  were  of  about  equal  capacity,  and 
several  individual  shippers.  The  railway  company  and  its 
officials  became  interested  in  one  of  the  coal  companies, 
and  such  company  wiis,  by  the  rebate  and  other  processes, 
given  mtes  which  averaged  but  forty  per  cent,  of  the  rates 
charged  other  shipi)ers,  the  result  being  that  all  the  other 
shipjx5rs  were  driven  out  of  the  business,  a  pai*t  of  them 
being  hoj^elessly  ruined  l)efore  giving  up  the  struggle.  In 
addition  to  gross  discriminations  in  rates  tliis  railway  com- 
pany practised  worse  discriminations  in  the  distribution  of 
cars;  for  instance,  during  one  period  of  five  hundred  and 
sixty- four  days,  as  was  proven  in  conrt,  tliey  delivei'cd  to 
the  Pittsburg  Coal  Company,  2,371  empty  (;ai-s  to  be  loaded 
with  coal,  although  such  company  had  sale  for,  and  capacity 
to  produce  and  load,  during  the  same  period,  more  tlian 
15,000  cars.  During  the  same  time  this  mil  way  company 
delivered  to  the  Rogers  Coal  Company,  in  which  the  railway 
company  and  C.  W.  Rogers,  its  vi('e-j)resid(nit  and  gen- 
enil  manager,  were  interested,  no  less  than  15,483  coal  cai"s, 
while  four  hundred  and  fifty-six  were  delivered  to  indi- 
vidual shippei-s.  In  other  words,  the  coal  company  owned 
in  large  pait  by  the  railway  and  its  officials  wjis  given 
eighty-two  per  cent,  of  all  the  facilities  to  get  coal  to  market, 
although  the  other  shippei'S  had  mu(fh  greater  combined 
capacity  than  had  the  Rogei's  (^oal  Company. 

During  the  last  four  months  of  the  period  named,  and 
when  the  Pittsburg  Coal  Company  liad  the  plant,  force, 
and  capacity  to  load  thirty  cars  per  day,  they  received  an 
average  of  one  and  a  fourth  cai-s  per  day,  resulting,  as  was 
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intended,  ia  the  utter  ruin  of  a  prosperous  business  and  the 
involuntary  sale  of  the  property,  while  the  railway  coal 
company,  the  railway  officials,  and  the  accommodating 
friends  who  operated  the  Rogers  Coal  Company,  miide  vast 
sums  of  money;  and  when  all  other  shippers  had  thus  been 
driven  oflf  the  line  the  price  of  coal  was  advanced  to  the 
consumer. 

On  another  railway,  traversing  the  same  coal-field,  the 
railway  or  its  officials  became  interested  in  the  Keith  & 
Perry  Coal  Company  —  the  largest  coal  company  doing 
business  on  the  line  —  and  here  the  plan  seems  to  have 
been,  in  addition  to  the  manipulation  of  rates,  to  starve 
other  mine  operatoi-s  out,  and  force  them  to  sell  their  coal  to 
the  Keith  &  Perry  Company,  by  failing  to  furnish  the 
needed  cars  to  those  who  did  not  sell  their  coal  to  the  Keith 
&  Perry  Company  at  a  verj'^  low  price. 

When  the  Keith  &  Perry  Company  had  a  great  demand 
for  coal,  such  parties  as  sold  the  product  of  their  mines  to 
that  company  were  furnished  with  cars,  but  for  the  other 
operators  cars  were  not  to  be  had,  such  cars  as  were  brought 
to  the  field  being  assigned  to  such  parties  as  were  loading 
to  the  Keith  &  Perry  Company,  because  that  company  fur- 
nished the  coal  consumed  by  the  locomotives  of  the  railway. 

One  operator,  after  being  for  years  forced  in  this  way  to  sell 
his  product  to  the  Keith  &  Perry  Company,  or  see  his  several 
plants  stand  idle,  has,  in  recent  montlis,  been  obliged  to  build 
some  seven  miles  of  railway  in  order  to  reach  four  different 
roads,  and  thus  have  a  fighting  chance  for  cars,  although  all 
these  railways  are  provided  with  coal  mines  owned  by  the  cor- 
porations or  their  officials. 

In  Arkansas,  Jay  Gould,  or  his  railway  company,  own  coal 
mines  and  the  coal  is  transported  to  the  neighboring  town  at 
low  rates,  and  there  is  an  ample  supply  of  cai*s  for  such  mines ; 
but  the  owners  of  an  adjoining  mine  are  forced  to  haul  their 
coal  some  eighteen  miles  to  the  same  town  in  wagons,  as 
the  rates  charged  them  over  Mr.  Gould's  railway  are  so  high 
as  to  absorb  the  value  of  the  coal  at  destination. 

Not  only  are  individuals  thus  oppressed,  but  for  reasons 
which  only  the  initiated  can  fatliom  there  are  seemingly 
purposeless  discriminations  against  localities,  as  shown  in 
the  following  extract  from  the  Coal  Trade  Journal  of  March 
25,  1891, 
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"Capt.  Thomas  H.  Bates,  before  the  railroad  committee  of 
the  Colorado  Senate,  said :  The  Grand  River  Coal  ifc  Coke 
Company  mine  their  coal  in  Garfield  County,  about  fifty  miles 
west  of  Leadville,  and  all  they  sell  in  Denver,  Colorado  Springs, 
and  Pueblo,  has  to  be  hauled  through  Leadville.  At  Leadville 
the  individual  consumer  has  to  pay  $7.00  per  ton  for  this  coal, 
while  in  Denver,  with  an  additional  haul  of  150  miles,  the  coal 
from  the  same  mines  is  delivered  to  the  individual  consumer  for 
$5.50  per  ton.  The  Colorado  Coal  &  Iron  Company  produce  all 
the  anthracite  coal  sold  in  Colorado.  It  is  mined  at  Crested 
Butte,  which  is  150  miles  nearer  Leadville  than  Denver,  yet  this 
coal  is  sold  in  Leadville  for  $9.00  to  the  individual  consumer, 
while  the  same  coal  is  hauled  150  miles  farther,  and  sold  to  the  indi- 
vidual consumer  for  an  advance  of  twenty-five  cents  per  ton  over 
the  Leadville  price,  and  is  sold  in  Denver  for  $7.10  per  ton  in 
carload  lots." 

With  the  government  operating  the  railways,  discrimina- 
tions would  cease,  as  would  individual  and  local  oppression ; 
and  we  may  \)g  sure  tliat  an  instant  luid  al:)solute  divorce 
would  be  decreed  between  railways  and  their  oHicials  on  one 
side,  and  commercial  entei^^rises  of  eveiy  name  and  kind  on 
the  other. 

There  are  but  three  countries  of  any  importance  whei-e 
the  railways  are  operated  by  corporations  permitted  to  (ix 
rates,  iis  in  all  othei's  the  government  is  tlie  ultimate  rate- 
making  power:  these  are  Oreat  Hritain,  Canada,  and  the 
United  Stiites;  and  while  the  British  government  exercises 
a  more  effective  control  than  we  do,  there  are  many  and 
oppressive  discriminations,  and  complaints  are  loud  and  fre- 
quent, and  English  farmei's  find  it  necessary  to  unite  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  protection  from  corporate  oppression,  as 
is  shown  by  the  following  from  the  Liverpool  Courier  of 
January  29,  1891. 

LAXCASniRE    FARMERS    AND    RAILWAY    RATES. 

After  the  counsel  given  them  yesterday  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Forwood, 
of  Ormskirk,  it  may  be  expected  that  the  Liverj)()ol  District 
Farmers'  Club  will  be  on  the  watch  for  tangi]>le  evidence  of  their 
grievances  against  the  railway  companies.  .  .  .  Under  certain 
circumstances  competition  operates  to  the  advantage  of  the 
public,  and  rival  carriers  are  constrained  to  convey  goods  from 
place  to  place  at  moderate  charges ;  but  where  a  company  is  not 
held  in  check,  the  tendency  is  for  rates  to  advance.     In  many 
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cases,  too,  special  interests  of  the  companies  are  promoted  at  the 
expense  of  localities,  and  even  individnals  are  subjected  to  the 
wrong  of  preferential  charges.  (There  are  no  complaints  in  Britain 
that  these  discriminations  are  practised  for  the  purpose  of  enrich- 
ing the  officials.)  Hence  the  necessity  for  the  Railway  Commis- 
sion to  regulate  the  magnates  of  the  iron  road,  who  when  left 
without  restraint  pay  little  regard  to  interests  other  than  those  of 
their  shareholders. 

Although  Mr.  Acworth  fails  to  mention  this  phase  of  Eng- 
lish railway  administration,  it  would  appear  that  the  evils 
of  discrimination  are  common  under  coiporate  maufigement 
in  Great  Britain,  and  that  they  are  inherent  to  and  insepa- 
rable from  such  management;  and  that  the  questions  of  i-at^^s, 
discriminations,  and  free  traffic  in  fuel  can  Ixi satisfactorily 
adjusted  only  by  national  ownerehip,  and  if  for  no  other 
reasons  such  ownerehip  is  greatly  to  be  desired. 

Th(5  failure  to  furnish  equipment  to  do  the  business  of 
the  tributaiy  countiy  promptly  is  one  of  the  greater  evils 
of  corporate  administration,  enabling  officials  to  ]mictise 
most  injuiious  and  oppressive  forms  of  discrimination,  and 
is  one  that  neither  fedeml  nor  State  commission  pays  much 
attention  to.  With  national  ownership  a  sufficiency  of 
cai-s  would  Ix)  i)rovided.  On  many  roads  the  funds  that 
should  have  been  devoted  to  furnishing  the  needed  ccjuip- 
ment,  and  which  the  corporaticms  contnicted  to  provide 
when  they  aece])ted  their  charttu's,  have  been  divided  as 
construction  proiits  or,  as  in  the  cjise  of  the  Santii  Fe,  Union 
Pacific;,  and  maii}^  others,  di veiled  to  the  i)ayment  of  un- 
earned dividends,  while  the  public  suffei's  from  tliis  failure  to 
comply  with  chailer  obligations;  yet  Mr.  Dillon  infonns 
us  that  the  citizen  commits  an  impertinence  when  he 
inquires  why  contnict  obligations,  which  are  the  express 
consideration  for  the  exceptional  powei's  granted,  are  not 
pei*fonned. 

Another  great  advantage  which  would  result  from  na- 
tional ownership  would  be  such  an  adjustment  of  rat<?s  that 
ti-affic  would  tiike  the  natural  shoi-t  route,  and  not,  as  under 
corpomte  management.  In?  sent  around  by  the  way  of  Robin 
Hood's  barn,  when  it  might  reach  destination  by  a  route  but 
two  thirds  as  long,  and  thus  saving  the  unnecessaiy  tax  to 
which  the  industries  of  the  country  are  subjected.  That 
tmffic  can  be  sent  by  these  round-about  routes  at  the  same 
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or  less  rates  than  is  charged  by  the  shorter  ones  is  prima 
/acic  evidence  that  rates  are  too  high.  If  it  casts  a  given 
sum  to  transport  a  8i)ecific  amount  of  merchandise  a  thou- 
sand miles,  it  is  clear  that  it  will  cost  a  greater  sum  to 
transport  it  fifteen  hundred;  and  yet  traffic  is  daily  diverted 
from  the  thousand  mile  route  to  the  fifteen  hundred  one,  and 
carried  at  the  same  or  lower  rates  than  is  charged  by  the 
shorter  line.  It  is  evident,  that  if  the  long  route  can  afford 
to  do  the  business  for  the  rates  charged,  that  the  rates 
charged  by  the  shorter  are  excessive  in  a  high  degree. 

Under  government  management,  traffic  would  take  the 
direct  route,  as  mail  matter  now  does,  and  the  industries  of 
the  country  Ix)  relieved  of  the  onerous  tiix  imi)Osed  by  need- 
less hauls.  Only  those  somewhat  familiar  with  the  extent 
of  the  diversions  from  direct"  routes  can  fonn  any  conception 
of  the  aggregate  saving  that  would  be  effected  by  such 
change  as  would  result  from  national  ownei-ship,  and  which 
may  safely  Ixi  estimated  as  equal  to  two  and  a  half  per  cent, 
of  the  entii*e  cost  of  the  railway  service,  or  $25,000,000  per 
annum. 

With  the  govennnent  operating  the  railwiiys  there  would 
l)e  a  great  reduction  in  the  numl)cr  of  men  employed  in 
towns  entered  by  more  than  on(^  line.  For  instance,  take 
a  town  where  tht^n*  are  three  or  more  railways,  and  we  find 
three  (or  more)  full-fiedgod  staffs,  three  (or  more)  expensive 
up-town  freight  and  ticket  offices,  tliree  (or  more)  separate 
sets  of  all  kinds  of  officials  an<l  employees,  and  three  (or 
more)  separate  depots  and  yards  to  be  maintained.  Under 
government  control  these  stiiffs  —  except  in  very  large 
cities  —  would  l>c  reduced  to  one,  and  all  trains  would  run 
into  one  centrally  located  depot;  freiglit  and  passengers  be 
transferred  without  present  cost,  amioyance,  and  friction, 
and  i^ublic  convenience  and  comfort  subserved,  and  added 
to  in  manner  and  degree  almost  inconceivable. 

Economies  which  would  Ixi  affected  by  such  staff  reduc- 
tions, would  more  than  offset  finy  additions  to  the  force 
likely  to  be  made  at  the  instixnce  of  politicians,  thus  elimi- 
nating that  objection;  such  saving  may  be  estimated  at 
*20,000,000  per  annum. 

With  the  nation  owning  the  railways  the  great  number 
of  expensive  attorneys  now  employed,  with  all  the  attendant 
corruption  of  the  fountains  of  justice,  could  be  dispensed 
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with ;  and  there  would  be  no  corporations  to  take  from  the 
bench  the  best  legal  minds,  by  offering  three  or  four  times 
the  federal  salary ;  nor  would  there  be  occasion  for  a  justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Kansas  to  render  a  decision  that 
a  corporation  chartered  by  Kansas  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
building  a  railway  in  that  State  has  the  right  and  power 
under  such  charter  to  guarantee  the  bonds  of  corporations 
building  railways  in  Old  or  New  Mexico,  and  shortly  after 
writing  such  decision  be  carted  all  over  the  seaboard  States 
in  one  of  the  luxurious  private  cars  of  such  corporation. 
Under  national  ownerehip  such  judges  would  pay  their 
travelling  expenses  in  some  other  way,  and  be  transported 
in  the  ordinary  manner,  and  not  half  as  many  judges  would 
travel  on  passes.  There  are  many  judges  whose  decisions 
any  number  of  passes  would  not  affect;  but  if  passes  are  not 
to  have  any  effect  upon  legislation  and  litigation,  why  are 
congressmen,  legislators,  judges,  and  other  court  officials 
singled  out  for  this  kind  of  maityrdom  ?  If  the  men  who 
attain  these  positions  remained  private  citizens,  would 
passes  be  thrust  upon  them  ? 

Although  the  reports  of  the  Victorian  Commissioners 
show,  in  detail,  all  the  expenditures  of  railway  administra- 
tion, yet  not  one  dollar  is  set  down  for  attorneys'  salaries  or 
for  legal  expenses,  and  it  is  presumed  that  the  ordinary  law 
officers  of  the  government  attend  to  the  little  legal  business 
arising,  and  yet  judging  from  reports  made  by  Kansas  roads, 
the  expenditures  of  the  corporate  owned  railways  of  the 
United  States  for  attorneys'  salaries  and  other  legal  ex- 
penses, are  at  least  two  per  cent,  of  the  entire  cost  of  opera- 
ting the  roads,  and  yearly  aggregate  some  $14,000,000,  all 
of  which  is  taken  directly  from  railway  users,  and  is  a  tax 
which  would  be  saved  under  national  ownership,  as  United 
States  district  attorneys  could  attend  to  such  legal  business 
as  might  arise.  This  expenditure  is  incurred  in  endless 
controversies  between  the  corj)orations,  in  wrecking  rail- 
ways, in  plundering  the  shareholders,  in  contending 
against  State  and  fedeml  regulation,  in  manipulating  elec- 
tions and  legislation,  and  in  wearing  out  such  citizens  as 
seek  legal  redress  for  some  of  the  many  outrageous  acts  of 
oppression  practised  by  the  corporations.  Once  the  govern- 
ment was  in  control,  these  lawyers  would  bo  relegated  to 
some  employment  where  they  would  do  less  harm,  even  if 
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not  engaged  in  a  more  honorable  vocation  than  that  of  trying 
to  defeat  justice  by  the  use  of  such  questionable  means  as 
the  control  of  the  vast  revenues  of  the  corporations  place 
in  their  hands. 

Is  it  possible  that  the  railway  companies  can  legitimately 
use  anj^hing  like  1^14,000,000  yearly  in  protecting  their 
rights  in  the  courts  ? 

The  president  of  the  Union  Pacific  tells  ils  that:  "The 
courts  are  open  to  redress  all  real  grievances  of  the  citizen." 

There  is  probably  no  man  in  the  UniU^d  Stiites  better 
aware  than  is  Sidney  Dillon  that  no  citizen,  unless  he  luis 
as  much  wealth  as  the  president  of  the  Union  Pacific,  can 
successfully  contest  a  case  of  any  importance  in  the  couils 
with  one  of  these  corporations  which  make  a  business,  as 
a  warning  to  other  possible  plaintiffs,  of  wearing  out  the 
unfortunate  plaintiff  with  the  law's  costly  delays;  and  fail- 
ing this  do  not  hesitate  to  spirit  away  the  phiintiff's  wit- 
nesses, and  to  pack  and  buy  juries  —  retiiining  a  special 
ekuss  of  attorneys  for  tliis  work  —  the  command  of  groat 
corporate  revenues  enabling  tliem  to  accomplish  their  ends, 
and  to  utterly  ruin  nearly  every  man  having  tlie  hardihood 
to  seek  Mr.  Dillon's  lauded  legal  redress,  and  when  they 
have  accomplished  such  nefarious  object,  tlie  entire  cost  is 
>cliarged  back  to  the  public,  and  collected  in  the  form  of  tolls 
upon  trailic.  Laws  are  utterly  powerless  to  restrain  tlie 
corporations,  and  Mr.  Dillon  tolls  us  how  easy  it  is  to 
evade  them  by  pleading  compliance,  when  there  luis  been 
no  compliance,  and  then  having  the  expert  servants  of  the 
corporation  swear  there  has  been. 

With  the  government  operating  the  railways,  eveiy  citizen 
riding  would  pay  fare  adding  iiiim(»nsoly  to  the  revenues. 
Few  have  any  conception  of  the  proportion  who  tmvel  free, 
and  half  a  centuiy's  experience  renders  it  doul)tful  if  the 
pass  evil  —  so  much  greater  than  ever  wits  the  franking 
privilege  —  can  be  eliminated  otherwise  than  by  national 
ownership.  From  the  experience  of  the  Avriter,  as  an  audi- 
tor of  railway  accounts,  and  as  an  executive  ofiicer  issuing 
passes,  he  is  able  to  say  that  fully  ten  per  cent,  tnivol  free, 
the  result  being  that  the  great  miuss  of  i-ailway  users  are 
yearly  mulcted  some  $30,000,000  for  the  benefit  of  the 
favored  minority;  hence  it  is  evident  that  if  all  were  re- 
quired to  pay  for  railway  services,   as  they  are   for  mail 
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services,  the  rates  might  be  reduced  ten  per  cent,  or  more, 
and  the  corporate  revenues  be  no  less,  and  the  operating 
expenses  no  more.  In  no  other  country  —  unless  it  be  under 
the  same  system  in  Canada  —  are  nine  tenths  of  the  people 
taxed  to  pay  the  travelling  expenses  of  the  other  tenth. 
By  what  riglit  do  the  corporations  tax  the  public  that  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  legislator,  judges,  and  otlier  court 
officials  and  their  families  may  ride  free?  Why  is  it  thfit 
when  a  legislature  is  in  session  passes  are  as  plentiful  as 
leaves  in  the  forest  in  autumn  ? 

The  writer,  as  an  executive  officer  of  a  railway  company 
having  authority  to  issue  passes,  has,  during  a  session  of  the 
legislature,  signed  vast  numbci-s  of  blank  passes  at  the 
request  of  the  legislative  agents  of  such  company,  and  under 
instructions  of  the  president  of  the  corporation  to  furnish 
such  lobby  agents  with  all  the  passes  they  should  ask  for. 
No  reports  of  passes  issued  are  made  eitlier  to  State  or 
federal  governments,  or  to  confiding  shareholders,  and 
should  such  repoits  be  asked  for,  by  State  or  nation,  in  order 
to  measure  the  extent  of  this  evil,  the  Sidney  Dillons  would 
rush  into  print  and  tell  us  it  was  a  piece  of  impertinence 
for  any  citizen  (or  the  public)  to  inquire  into  the  extent  of 
or  the  manner  in  which  the  corporations  dispensed  their 
favora.  The  only  way  to  kill  this  monster  is  to  put  the 
instruments  of  transportation  under  such  control  as  only 
national  ownei"ship  can  give.  Laws  and  agreements  between 
the  corpoi-ations  liave  been  proven,  time  and  again,  wholly 
ineffective  even  to  lessen  this  great  and  corrupting  evil. 

In  every  conceivable  way  are  the  net  revenues  of  the  cor- 
porations depleted,  and  needless  burthens  imposed  upon  the 
public,  but  one  of  the  woret  is  the  system  of  l)aying  com- 
missions for  the  diversion  of  traffic  to  particular  lines,  often 
the  least  direct.  The  more  common  practice  is  to  pay  such 
commissions  to  agents  of  connecting  lines  where  it  is  possi- 
ble to  send  the  traffic  over  any  one  of  two  or  more  routes, 
and  the  one  which  may,  by  the  payment  of  such  commission, 
secure  the  canying  of  the  passenger  (or  merchandise)  may 
be  the  least  dosiral)lc,  and  the  one  which  would  never  have 
\yeen  taken  but  for  the  prevarications  of  an  agent  bribed 
by  a  commission  to  make  false  representitions  as  to  the 
desirableness  of  the  route  he  selects  for  the  confiding 
passenger.  »  *       ^         » 
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This  is  but  one  of  many  phases  of  tlie  commission  evil, 
another  being  that  these  sums  are  ultimately  paid,  not  by 
the  corporations,  but  by  the  users  of  the  railways,  and  but 
for  the  pa3rment  of  such  commissions  the  nvtes  might  be  re- 
duced in  like  amounts.  Aside  from  commissions  paid  for  di- 
verting passenger  tmffic  grcfit  sums  are  paid  ior  *^  influencing  " 
and  "  routing  "  freight  traflic,  and  these  sums,  while  paid  to 
outsiders,  or  so-called  brokers,  are  frequently  divided  with 
railway  oflBcials.  When  the  writer  wiis  in  charge  of  the  trans- 
portation accounts  of  a  railway  nmning  east  from  Chicago, 
it  was  a  part  of  his  duties  to  ceilify  to  the  correctness  of  the 
vouchers  on  which  commission  payments  were  made,  and  he 
became  aware  of  the  fact  that  one  Chicago  brokerage  firm 
was  Ixjing  paid  a  commission  of  from  three  to  five  cents  per 
hundred  jx)unds  on  nefirly  all  the  flour,  grain,  packing 
house,  and  distilleiy  products  being  shipped  out  of  Chicago 
over  this  railway,  no  matter  where  such  shipments  might 
originate,  many  of  them,  in  fact,  originating  on  and  far  west 
of  the  Mississippi  River;  and  when  he  objected  to  certifying 
to  shipments  with  which  it  waa  clear  that  the  Chicago  parties 
could  have  had  nothing  to  do,  he  was  told,  by  the  manager, 
that  his  duties  ended  when  he  had  ascertained  and  ceilified  that 
such  shipments  had  l)oen  made  from  Chicago  station.  From  in- 
vestigations instituted  by  the  writer,  he  soon  learned  that  some 
one  connected  with  the  management  was  deeply  interested  in 
the  payment  of  the  largest  sums  j>ossible  as  commissions. 

The  corpomtions  liave  ineff'ectually  wrestled  with  the 
commissicm  evil,  and  any  numlx^r  of  agreements  have  been 
entered  into  to  do  away  with  it;  but  it  is  so  tlioroughly 
entrenched,  and  so  many  oflicials  have  an  interest  in  its  per- 
petuation, that  they  are  utterly  powerless  in  the  presence 
of  a  system  which  imposes  great  and  needless  burthens  upon 
their  patrons,  but  which  will  die  the  day  the  government 
takes  possession  of  the  milways,  as  then  there  will  l)e  no 
corporations  ready  to  pay  for  the  divei-sion  of  trailic.  Na- 
tional ownei^ship  alone  can  dispose  of  an  administrative  evil 
that,  from  such  data  as  is  obtainable,  appeai-s  to  cost  the 
public  from  J?20,000,000  to  *25,000,000  per  annum. 

*  Mr.  Meany,  in  liis  Sun  article,  summarizes  six  (pauses  for 
the  diminution  of  i*ailway  dividends  and  remarks:    '*'It  is 

•  Mr.  John  P.  Meany,  eilitor  of  Poor's  ]\runuul  of  llailroads,  in  the  New 
York  Sun  of  January  12,  1891. 
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unnecessary  to  dwell  at  any  great  length  upon  the  first  five 
mentioned  reasons,  but  too  much  could  not  be  said  on  the 
sixth.  It  is  now  nearly  seven  years  since  James  McHenry 
of  London  (and  New  York,  Pennsylvania  &  Ohio  Railway 
litigation  fame)  openly  charged  railway  managers,  in  an 
interview  published  in  the  Sun^  with  criminal  collusion  in 
the  matter  of  securing  extraordinary  privileges  and  unap- 
proachable contracts  with  their  several  corporations  for  fav- 
ored fast  freight  lines,  express  routes,  bridge  companies, 
etc.,  etc.,  in  all  the  benefits  of  which  such  managers  shared 
to  a  very  great  extent.  On  that  occasion  Mr.  McHenry  was 
promptly  cried  down.     Would  he  be  cried  down  to-day? " 

As  a  rule,  American  railways  pay  the  highest  salaries  in 
the  world  for  those  engaged  in  directing  business  operations, 
but  such  salaries  are  not  paid  because  transcendant  talents 
are  necessary  to  conduct  the  ordinary  operations  of  railway 
administration,  but  for  the  purpose  of  checkmating  the 
chicanery  of  corporate  competitors.  In  other  words,  these 
exceptionally  high  salaries  are  paid  for  the  purpose,  and 
because  their  recipients  are  believed  to  have  the  ability  to 
hold  up  their  end  in  unscrupulous  corporate  warfare  where, 
as  one  milway  president  expressed  it,  '"the  greatest  liar 
comes  out  ahead."  With  the  government  opemting  the 
milways,  there  would  be  no  conflicting  interests  necessitat- 
ing the  employment  of  such  costly  officials  whose  great 
diplomatic  talents  might  well  be  dispensed  with,  while  the 
running  of  trains,  and  the  conduct  of  the  real  work  of  oper- 
ating the  roads,  could  be  left  to  the  same  officials  as  at 
moderate  salaries  now  perform  such  duties,  and  consolida- 
tion of  all  the  conflicting  interests  in  the  hands  of  the 
government  will  enable  the  public  to  dispense  with  the  ser- 
vices of  the  high  priced  managers  now  almost  exclusively 
engaged  in  "keeping  even  with  the  other  fellow,"  as  well  as 
with  the  costly  staffs  assisting  such  managers  in  keeping 
even,  and  the  savings  resulting  may  be  estimated  at  from 
5^,000,000  to  $5,000,000  per  year. 

Government  control  will  enable  railway  users  to  dispense 
with  the  services  of  such  high  priced  umpires  as  Mr.  Aldace 
F.  Walker,  as  well  as  of  all  the  other  officials  of  sixty-eight 
tmffic  associations,  fi-uitlessly  laboring  to  prevent  each  of  five 
hundred  corporations  from  getting  the  start  of  its  fellows, 
and  trying  to  prevent  each  of  the  five  hundred  from  absorb- 
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ing  an  undue  share  of  the  traffic.  It  appears  that  each  of 
these  costly  peace-making  attachments  has  an  average  of 
seven  corporations  to  watch. 

Referring  to  traffic  associations,  and  their  vain  endeavors 
to  keep  the  corporations  within  sight  of  commercial  ethics, 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  says :  "  But  the  most 
important  provisions  of  the  law  have  not  so  often  been 
directly  violated  as  they  have  been  nullified  through  devices, 
carefully  framed  with  legal  assistance,  —  here  is  one  of  the 
places  where  the  high-priced  lawyer  gete  in  his  work  —  with 
a  view  to  this  very  end,  and  in  the  belief  that  when  brought 
to  legal  test  the  device  hit  upon  would  not  be  held  by  the 
courte  to  be  so  distinctly  opposed  to  the  terms  of  the  law  as 
to  be  criminally  punishable."  In  this  connection,  it  is  well 
to  remember  what  Mr.  Dillon  tells  us  of  the  ease  with  which 
the  laws  can  be  evaded. 

With  national  ownership  the  expenditures  involved  in  the 
maintenance  of  traffic  associations  would  be  saved,  and  rail- 
way users  relieved  of  a  tax  that,  judging  from  the  reports  of 
a  limited  number  of  corporations  of  their  contributions  towards 
the  support  of  such  organizations,  must  annually  amount  to 
between  four  and  five  million  dollai*s. 

Of  the  six  hundred  corporations  operating  railways,  prob- 
ably five  hundred  maintain  costly  general  oflices,  where 
president,  treasurer,  and  secrettiry  pass  the  time  surrounded 
by  an  expensive  stiiff.  The  majority  of  such  oflices  are  off 
the  lines  of  the  respective  corporations,  in  the  larger  cities, 
where  liigh  rents  are  paid,  and  great  expenses  entailed,  that 
proper  attention  may  be  given  to  the  bolstering  or  depressing 
the  price  of  the  corporation's  shares,  as  the  management 
may  be  long  or  shoit  of  the  market.  So  far  as  the  utility 
of  the  railways  is  concerned  as  instruments  of  anything  but 
speculation,  such  offices  and  officei*s  might  as  well  be  located 
in  the  moon,  and  their  cost  saved  to  the  public.  The 
average  yearly  cost  of  such  oflices  (and  officers)  is  more 
than  $50,000,  and  the  transfer  of  the  railways  to  the  nation 
would,  in  this  matter  alone,  effect  an  annual  saving  of  more 
than  $25,000,000,  as  both  offices  and  officials  could  be  dis- 
pensed with,  and  the  service  be  no  less  efficients. 

Moreover,  with  the  nation  owning  the  railways,  the  indi- 
rect but  no  less  onerous  tax  levied  upon  the  industries  of 
the  country,  by  the  thousands  of  speculators  who  make  day 
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hideous  on  the  stock  exchanges,  would  be  abrogated,  as  then 
there  would  be  neither  railway  share  nor  bond  for  these 
harpies  to  make  shuttlecocks  of,  and  tliis  would  be  another 
economy  due  to  such  ownership. 

Railways  spend  enormous  sums  in  advertising,  the  most  of 
which  national  ownerehip  would  save,  as  it  would  be  no 
more  necessary  to  advertise  the  advantages  of  any  particular 
line  than  it  is  to  advertise  the  advantages  of  any  given  mail 
route.  From  repoits  made  by  railway  corporations  to  some 
of  the  Western  States,  it  appears  that  something  over  one  per 
cent,  of  operating  expenses  are  absorbed  in  advertising, 
aggregating  something  like  $7,000,000  per  year,  of  which 
we  may  assume  that  but  $5,000,000  would  be  saved,  as  it 
would  still  be  desirable  to  advertise  train  departures  and 
arrivals. 

A  still  greater  expense  is  involved  in  the  maintenance  of 
freight  and  passenger  oflBces  off  the  respective  lines,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  a  portion  of  the  competitive  traffic.  In 
this  way  vast  sums  are  expended  in  the  payment  of  rents, 
and  the  salaries  of  hordes  of  agents,  solicitors,  clerks,  etc., 
etc.  Taking  the  known  exi>enditures,  for  this  purpose,  of 
a  given  mileage,  it  is  estimated  tliat  the  aggregate  is  not 
less  than  $15,000,000  yearly,  all  of  which  is  a  tax  upon  the 
public,  that  would  be  saved  did  the  government  operate  the 
railways. 

Under  government  control,  discriminations  against  locali- 
ties would  cease,  whereas  now  localities  are  discriminated 
against  because  managei-s  arc  interested  in  real  estate  else- 
where, or  are  interested  in  diverting  traffic  in  cei-taiu  direc- 
tions; again,  under  corporate  management,  it  is  for  the 
interest  of  the  company  to  haul  a  commodity  as  far  as  possi- 
ble over  its  own  lines  (with  the  government  owning  all  the 
lines  this  motive  will  lose  its  force),  and  thiLs  traffic  is  forced 
into  unnatural  channels.  For  instance :  much  of  the  grain 
from  Kansas  should  find  its  way  to  foreign  markets  via  the 
short  mute  to  the  Gulf,  the  distance  to  tide  water  by  this 
route  being  less  than  half  what  it  is  to  the  Atlantic,  yet  so 
opposed  to  this  natural  route  are  the  interests  of  the  major- 
ity of  the  corporations  controlling  the  traffic  associations, 
which  now  dictixte  to  the  people  what  routes  their  traffic 
shall  take,  that  the  rates  to  the  Gulf  are  kept  so  high  as  to 
force  the  traffic  to  the  Lakes  and  to  the  Atlantic ;  and  as  all 
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the  railways  leading  to  the  Gulf  have  lines  running  east- 
ward, the  much  lauded  corporate  competition  fails  to  help  out 
the  citizens  of  Kansas,  who  ai*e  subjected  to  the  domination  of 
the  new  tyiant  denominated  a '^tiaffic  association."  With 
the  nation  operating  the  railways,  all  this  would  Ijc  changed, 
and  localities  favorably  located  would  be  able  to  reap  the 
benefits  which  such  location  should  give,  and  sliouhl  such 
a  condition  ever  obtain,  the  farmei's  of  western  Iowa  will 
not  then  ship  corn  to  the  drouth-stricken  portion  of  Kansas 
f(Jr  fifteen  cents  i)er  one  hundi'ed  pounds,  while  tlie  Kansas 
com  grower,  living  within  seventy- five  miles  of  the  same 
market,  is  charged  ten  cents  per  one  hundred  pounds  for 
a  haul  one  eighth  as  long.  By  such  rates  the  railways 
force  the  hauling  of  com  from  Iowa  to  western  Kansas,  and 
then  force  the»  com  grower  of  central  Kansiis  to  send  his 
corn  eastward,  the  result  being  two  long  hauls,  where  one 
short  one  would  suffice ;  but  then  the  corporations  would  have 
al»sorl)ed  less  of  the  sulwtiince  of  the  people. 

Another,  and  an  incalculable  benefit,  which  would  result 
from  national  ownei-ship,  would  be  the  relief  of  Stiite  and 
national  legislation  from  the  pressure  and  coiTupting  pmc- 
tices  of  railway  corporations  whii^i  constitute  one  of  the 
greatest  dangei-s  to  which  republiciuin  institutions  can  be 
subjected.  This  alone  renders  the  nationalization  of  the 
railways  most  desirable,  and  at  the  same  time  such  ntitional- 
ization  would  have  the  effect  of  emancipating  a  hirge  part  of 
the  press  from  a  galling  thraldom  to  the  corporations. 

With  the  nation  operating  the  railways,  we  may  have 
some  hope  that  rates  will  l)e  reduced  by  some  system  resem- 
bling the  Hungarian  zone  which  has  had  the  effect  of 
diminishing  local  passenger  rates  alK)ut  forty  [)er  cent., 
resulting  in  such  an  increase  of  tratlic  as  to  greatly  increase 
the  revenues  of  the  roads;  the  aver<ige  of  rates  by  oidinary 
third-class  trains  being  about  three  fourths  of  a  cent  per 
mile,  and  one  and  a  half  cents  per  mile  for  fii-st-class  express 
trains. 

In  Victoria,  the  parcel  or  express  business  is  done  by  the 
government  railways,  and  the  rates  are  not  one  half  what 
they  are  with  us  when  farmed  out  to  a  second  lot  of  corpora- 
tions. Space  does  not  permit  the  discussion  or  even  the 
statement  of  the  many  salubuy  phases  of  government  control, 
as  developed  in  the  various  countries  of  Europe,  and  it  is 
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not  necessary,  as  there  are  abundant  reasons  to  be  found 
in  conditions  existing  at  home,  for  making  the  proposed 
change.  By  far  the  most  menacing  feature  of  continued 
corporate  ownerahip  is  tlie  power  over  the  money  markets 
which  it  places  in  the  hands  of  unscrupulous  men,  any  half 
dozen  of  whom  can,  at  such  a  time  as  that  following  the 
failure  of  the  Barings,  destroy  the  welfare  of  millions,  and 
plunge  the  country  into  all  the  horrors  of  a  money  panic. 
Whether  it  l>e  true  or  not,  there  are  many  who  believe  that 
a  small  coterie,  who  had  information  before  the  public  of 
the  condition  of  Baring  Brothers  and  that  a  block  of  many 
millions  of  Ameriqan  railway  securities  held  by  that  house 
were  being  (or  soon  would  be)  pressed  upon  the  market, 
entered  into  a  conspiracy  for  the  purpose  of  locking  up 
money  and  thereby  depressing  prices  in  order  to  secure,  at 
low  cost,  the  control  of  certain  coveted  railways.  The  rail- 
ways were  secured,  and  there  is  not  much  doubt  that  they 
had  been  lying  in  wait  for  such  a  critical  condition  of  the 
money  markets  to  accomplish  this  purpose,  which  still  fur- 
ther enhances  their  power  for  evil.  With  the  railways  na- 
tionalized, not  only  would  there  be  no  temptation  for  such 
nefarious  operations,  but  the  power  of  such  men  over  values 
would  be  greatly  lessened,  if  not  wholly  destroyed,  as  there 
would  1)0  no  railway  shares  for  them  to  play  fast  and  loose 
with,  and  as  money,  instead  of  being  tied  up  in  loans  on 
chromos  representing  little  but  water,  would  seek  invest- 
ment in  bona  fide  enteii)rises,  their  openxtions  would  have 
little  influence,  and  would  certainly  have  no  such  baleful 
power  over  the  industries  of  the  country',  as  their  ability  to 
affect  the  value  of  railway  shares  —  on  which  such  immense 
sums  are  now  loaned  on  call  —  gives  them,  they  l)eing  able  by 
locking  up  a  few  millions  when  the  money  market  is  in  the 
condition,  which  obtained  at  the  time  of  tlie  Baring  col- 
lapse, to  force  the  calling  of  loans  and  the  slaughtering  of 
vast  numbers  of  the  shares,  cariying  the  control  of  the  rail- 
ways they  covet.  If  only  for  the  purpose  of  divesting  "  The 
dangerous  w^ealthy  classes "  of  this  frightful  power,  na- 
tional ownership  would  be  worth  many  times  its  cost,  and* 
without  such  ownership  a  score  of  manipulators  are  soon 
likely  to  be  complete  mastcra  of  the  republic  and  all  its 
industrial  interests ;  hence,  the  question  reverts  to  the  form 
stated  in  the  opening  of  this  paper:  Shall  the  nation  accept 
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as  a  master  a  political  party  that  may  be  dislodged  by  the  use 
of  the  ballot,  or  shall  the  republic  be  dominated  by  a  master 
in  the  form  of  a  score  of  unscrupulous  Goulds, Vanderbi Its,  and 
Huntingtons,  who  cannot  be  dislodged,  and  who  never  die  ? 
Assuming  that  $30,000  per  mile  is  the  maximum  cost  of 
existing  railways  —  as  is  shown  in  The  Arena  for  Febru- 
ary,—  and  that  there  are  160,000  miles,  it  would  give 
a  total  valuation  of  $4,800,000,000;  but  that  there  may  be 
no  complaint  that  the  nation  is  dealing  unfairly  with  tlie 
owners  of  much  water,  it  will  be  well  to  add  twenty-five 
per  cent,  to  what  will  be  found  to  be  the  outside  value  of  the 
railways  when  condemned  under  the  law  of  eminent  do- 
main, and  assuming  that  $6,000,000,000  of  three  per  cent, 
bonds  are  issued  in  order  to  make  payment  therefor,  and  it 
involves  an  interest  charge  of  $180,000,000,  to  which  add 
1670,000,000,  as  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  operation,  and 
$50,000,000  as  a  sinking  fimd,  and  we  have  a  total  annual 
cost,  for  railway  service,  of  $900,000,000  as  against  a 
present  cost  of  $1,050,000,000  ($950,000,000  from  traffic 
earnings,  and  $85,000,000  from  other  sources  of  railway 
revenue)  resulting  in  a  net  annual  saving  to  the  public  of 
$150,000,000  to  which  must  be  added  the  other  various 
savings  which  it  has  been  estimated  would  result  from  gov- 
ernment control,  and  which,  for  the  convenience  of  the 
reader,  are  here  recapitulated,  namely :  — 

Saving  from  consolidation  of  depots  and  staffs,  $20,000,000 

Saving  from  exclusive  use  of  shortest  routes,  25,000,000 

Saving  in  attorneys'  salaries  and  legal  expenses,  12,000,000 

Saving  from  the  abrogation  of  the  pass  evil,  30,000,000 
Saving  from  the   abrogation   of  the   commission 

system,  20,000,000 
Saving  by  dispensing  with  high  priced  managers  and 

staffs,  4,000,000 

Saving  by  disbanding  traffic  associations,  4,000,000 

Saving  by  dispensing  with  presidents,  etc.,  25,000,000 
Saving  by  abolishing  (all  but  local)  otiices,  solicitors, 

etc.,  15,000,000 

Saving  of  five-sevenths  of  the  advertising  account,  5,000,000 

Total  savings  by  reason  of  better  administration,       $160,000,000 

It  would  appear  that  after  yearly  setting  aside  $50,000,- 
000  as  a  sinking  fund,  that  there  are  the  best  of  reasons  for 
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believing  that  the  cost  of  the  railway  service  would  be  some 
$310,000,000  less  than  under  corporate  management. 

That  $6,000,000,000  is  much  more  than  it  would  cost  to 
duplicate  existing  railways,  will  not  be  questioned  by  the 
disinterested  familiar  with  late  reductions  in  the  cost  of 
construction,  and  that  such  a  valuation  is  excessive  is  mani- 
fest from  the  fact  that  it  is  much  more  than  the  market 
value  of  all  the  railway  bonds  and  shares  in  existence. 

Mr.  John  P.  Meany,  in  the  Railway  Review  of  February 
7,  1891,  says:  ^^It  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  market  valua- 
tion of  the  entire  $4,500,000,000  of  railroad  stock  in  exist- 
ence, would  not  average  more  than  $30  per  share,  or,  say 
$1,350,000,000  in  all,"  and  in  his  A^wn  article  he  states  that 
fully  $500,000,000  of  this  stock  is  duplicated,  so  that  the 
*'live"  stock  outstanding  is  really  but  $4,000,000,000, 
which  at  $30  per  share  would  have  an  aggregate  value  of 
$1,200,000,000.  Mr.  Meany  also  states  that  there  are 
duplications  of  bond  issues  amounting  to  some  $300,000,000 
leaving  the  live  outstanding  bonds  at  $4,500,000,000  and 
many  corporations  failing  to  pay  interest,  some  issues,  are 
selling  as  low  as  12  per  cent,  of  par,  making  it  safe  to  call 
the  average  market  value  of  bonds  90  per  cent,  of  their  face 
value,  and  their  aggregate  value  would  be  $4,050,000,000, 
to  which  add  value  of  "live  "  capital  stock,  $1,200,000,000, 
and  the  total  market  value  of  bonds  and  stock  is,  $5,250,- 
000,000,  being  at  the  rate  of  $32,800  per  mile  for  the 
160,000  miles  in  operation.       • 

After  many  years  of  familiarity  with  the  turgid  and 
obscure  statements  issued  by  American  railway  corporations, 
and  which  are  usually  of  such  a  character  th<at  the  more  they 
are  studied  the  less  the  shareholder  knows  of  tlie  affairs  of 
the  corporation,  it  is  very  refreshing  to  read  the  report  of 
the  Railway  Commissioners  of  any  one  of  the  Australasian 
colonies,  where  every  item  of  expenditure  is  made  clear, 
and  where  words  are  not  used  for  the  purpose  of  mis- 
leading. 

The  last  Victorian  report  shows  this  new  and  sparsely 
settled  country  as  able  to  borrow  money  with  which  to  build 
national  railways,  at  three  and  one  half  per  cent,  per  an- 
num. How  many  American  corporations  are  able  to  borrow 
money  at  such  a  rate  ?  This  saving  in  the  interest  charge  di- 
rectly benefits  the  public,  and  is  due  to  national  ownership, 
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and  a  like  saving  will  be  made  by  the  nationalization  of 
American  railwajrs. 

This  report  also  shows  that  while  the  country  is  so  rugged 
that  in  many  cases  the  gradients  are  as  great  as  one  hundred 
and  thirty  feet  per  mile,  and  the  cost  of  labor  and  supplies  more 
than  here,  the  roads  are  operated  at  less  cost,  as  measured  by 
the  expense  per  train  mile,  than  in  the  favored  regions  of 
the  United  States.  The  Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott,  and 
Memphis  Railway  is,  admittedly,  one  of  the  best  managed 
and  most  economically  operated  railways  in  the  West,  and 
with  an  abundance  of  very  cheap  coal;*  low  gradients  and 
running  more  trains  than  do  the  Victorian  railways  should 
be  operated  much  more  cheaply,  yet  the  cost  of  operating  this 
road,  as  measured  by  the  cost  per  train  mile,  —  and  this  is 
the  best  possible  criterion  of  economy  in  operation, —  is  one 
third  greater  than  on  the  government  owned  railways  of 
Victoria. 

An  excellent  measure  of  the  eCBciency  of  the  management 
is  the  number  of  casualties,  as  proportioned  to  the  number 
of  passengers  carried  and  men  employed,  which  is  very  great 
in  such  countries  as  Rassia,  Roumania,  and  Portugal;  but  in 
Victoria,  and  other  Australian  colonies,  the  proportion  is 
fur  less  than  in  the  United  States,  more  attention  being 
given  to  the  adoption  of  such  safety  devices  as  interlocking 
switches,  etc.,  and  all  the  stations  and  crossings  are  pro- 
vided with  gates,  and  otherwise  better  guarded  than  with  us, 
wliere  the  corporations  are  much  more  intent  upon  paying 
dividends  than  in  serving  the  public,  or  in  saving  life  and 
limb,  while  on  the  government-operated  railways  of  Victoria, 
the  management  devotes  its  attention  —  with  a  due  regard  to 
economy,  —  to  the  convenience,  comfort,  and  safety  of  rail- 
way users,  and  employees  having  no  bond  or  share  holders 
to  provide  for.  In  the  United  States  one  of  the  useless 
traffic  associations  pays  its  chief  umpire  nearly  as  much  as 
Victoria  pays  her  entire  commission. 

Those  desirous  of  entering  the  railway  service  of  Victoria 
are  subjected  to  such  a  rigid  examination  as  to  qualifica- 
tions and  character,  that  but  little  more  than  one  third  are 
able  to  pass  the  ordeal,  and  a  high  standard  of  excellence 
in    the   personnel   of  the   service   results;  when  these  ser- 

*  Goal  on  the  line  named  is  worth  ahout  $1-50  per  ton  at  the  mines,  while 
inferior  cotU  |«  worth  $8.75  per  ton  at  the  mines  in  Viotoria. 
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vants  are  disabled  or  worn  out  by  long  service,  they  are 
pensioned  or  given  a  retiring  allowance,  and  this  system 
tends  to  reduce  the  inclination  to  strike,  as  a  man  who  has 
been  years  in  the  service  will  long  hesitate  before  he  forfeits 
his  right  to  a  provision  of  this  kind. 

All  the  Australian  reports  and  accounts  which  have  come 
under  the  observation  of  the  writer,  are  models  of  concise- 
ness and  clearness,  and  show  that  there  is  nothing  inherent 
in  railway  accounts  rendering  it  necessary  that  they  be  made 
obscure  and  misleading. 

Neither  in  the  Australian  reports  nor  in  the  colonial  press 
is  there  the  least  evidence  of  discriminations  against  indi- 
viduals or  localities,  and  this  one  fact  is  an  argument  of 
greater  force  in  favor  of  national  ownership  than  all  that 
have  ever  been  advanced  against  it. 


WHERE  MUST  LASTING  PROGRESS  BEGIN  ? 


BY   ELIZABETH   CADY   STAXTON. 


To  the  calm  ol)servcr  there  is  nothing  more  impressive  in 
society  to-day  tlian  the  varied  and  multitudinous  associa- 
tions for  the  amelioration  of  human  poverty,  ignorance,  and 
crime;  and  nothing  more  depressing  than  the  seeming 
immense  waste  of  force  scattered  in  these  innumerable  direc- 
tions with  results  so  intangible  and  undefined.  From  all 
the  discussions  we  hear  in  the  halls  of  legislation,  and  on 
the  popular  platform,  on  the  relations  of  capital  and  labor, 
finance,  free  trade,  land  monopoly,  taxation,  individualism, 
and  socialism,  the  rights  of  women,  children,  criminals, 
and  animals,  one  would  think  that  an  entire  change  must 
speedily  be  effected  in  our  theories  of  government,  religion, 
<and  social  life,  and  so  there  would  be  if  a  small  minority, 
even,  honestly  believed  in  these  specific  reforms.  But  alas! 
our  reading  minds  are  yet  to  be  educated  into  the  fii-st  prin- 
ciples of  social  science;  they  are  yet  to  learn  that  our 
present  theories  of  life  are  all  false.  The  old  ideas  of  caste 
and  chiss,  of  rich  and  poor,  educated  and  uneducated,  must 
pass  away,  and  the  many  must  no  longer  suffer  that  the  few 
may  shine.  Our  religion  must  teach  the  brotherhood  of  the 
race,  the  essential  oneness  of  humanity,  and  our  government 
must  l)e  based  on  the  broad  principles  of  equal  rights  to  all. 
A  religion  that  seeks  to  make  the  people  satisfied  in  their 
degraded  conditions,  and  releases  them  from  all  responsi- 
bility for  its  continuance,  is  unworthy  our  intelligent  Ix^lief, 
and  a  government  that  holds  half  its  people  in  slavery, 
I)ractically  chained  where  they  are  born,  in  ignorance,  pov- 
erty, and  vice,  is  unworthy  our  intelligent  support. 

The  object  of  all  our  specific  reforuLs  is  to  secure  equal 
conditions  for  the  whole  human  race.  The  initiative  steps 
to  this  end  are :  — 

1.  Educate  our  upper  classes,  our  most  intelligent  people, 
into  the  belief  tliat  our  present  civilization  is  based  on  false 
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principles,  and  that  the  ignorance,  poverty,  and  crime  we 
see  about  us  are  the  legitimate  results  of  our  false  theories. 

2.  They  must  be  educated  to  believe  that  our  present 
conditions  and  environments  can  and  will  be  changed,  and 
that  as  man  is  responsible  for  the  miseries  of  the  race, 
through  his  own  knowledge  and  wisdom  the  change  must 
come.  To-day,  men  make  their  God  responsible  for  all 
human  arrangements,  and  they  quote  Scripture  to  prove  that 
poverty  is  one  of  His  wise  provisions  for  the  development  of 
all  the  cardinal  virtues.  I  heard  a  sermon  preached,  not 
long  ago,  from  the  text:  "The  poor  ye  have  always  with 
you,"  in  which  the  preacher  dwelt  on  the  virtues  of  benevo- 
lence and  gratitude  called  out  on  either  side.  Poverty,  said 
he,  has  been  the  wise  schoolmaster,  to  teach  the  people 
industry,  economy,  self-sacrifice,  patience,  and  humility, 
all  those  beautiful  virtues  that  best  fit  the  human  soul  for 
the  life  hereafter.  "Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit  for  theirs 
is  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  Thus  the  lessons  of  submission 
and  content  have  been  sedulously  taught  to  oppressed 
classes,  in  the  name  of  God,  with  fair  promises  of  heaven  to 
come. 

The  rich  must  be  taught  that  they  have  no  right  to  live 
in  luxury  while  others  starve.  The  poor  must  be  taught 
that  they,  too,  have  inalienable  rights  on  this  green  earth,  the 
right  to  life,  liberty,  and  happiness,  and  to  the  fruits  of 
their  own  industry,  and  it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  each 
class  to  concede  the  one  and  demand  the  other.  The  apathy 
and  indifference  of  the  masses  in  their  degraded  conditions 
are  as  culpable  as  the  pride  and  satisfaction  of  the  upper 
classes  in  their  superior  position. 

As  the  only  hope  for  the  lasting  progress  of  the  race  and 
a  mdical  reform  in  social  life  lie  in  the  right  education  of 
children,  their  birth  and  development  is  the  vital  starting- 
point  for  the  philosopher.  A  survey  of  the  various  unfortu- 
nate classes  of  society  that  have  hitherto  occupied  the  time 
and  thought  of  different  orders  of  ptiilanthropists,  and  the 
little  that  has  been  accomplished  in  our  own  lifetime,  to 
go  no  farther  back,  gives  very  little  encouragement  for  this 
mere  surface  work  that  occupies  so  many  noble  men  and 
women  in  each  generation.  In  spite  of  all  our  asylums 
and  charities,  religious  discussion  and  legislation,  the 
problems  of   pauperism,    intemperance,    and   crime   are   no 
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nearer  a  satisfactory  solution  than  when  our  pilgrim  fathers 
landed  on  Plymouth  Rock,  in  search  of  that  liberty  in 
thought  and  action  denied  in  the  old  world.  The  gloomy 
panorama  of  misery  and  crime  moves  on,  a  dark  picture  in 
this  young  cfivilization. 

If  we  would  use  the  same  common  sense  in  the  improve- 
ment of  mankind  that  we  do  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life, 
we  should  begin  our  work  at  the  foundations  of  society,  in 
family  life,  in  parenthood,  the  source  and  centre  of  all 
these  terrible  evils  whose  branches  we  are  trying  to  lop  off. 
A  family  living  in  an  old  house,  on  unhealthy  ground,  with 
water  in  the  cellar,  a  crumbling  foundation,  the  beams  like 
sponge,  the  roof  leaking,  the  chimney  full  of  cracks,  would 
not  spend  large  sums  of  money  year  after  year,  generation 
after  generation,  in  jmtching  up  the  old  house  on  the  same 
old  spot,  but  with  ordinary  wisdom  and  economy,  they 
would  build  anew,  on  higher  ground,  with  strong  founda- 
tions, sound  timl)er,  substantial  chimneys,  and  solid  ix)ofing. 
True,  they  would  patch  up  the  old  at  as  little  cost  as  possi- 
ble, merely  to  afford  them  a  shelter  until  the  new  home  was 
built.  And  all  our  special  reform  work  to-day  is  but 
patching  the  old,  until  with  a  knowledge  of  the  true  laws 
of  social  science  we  can  begin  to  build  the  new  aright. 
There  is  much  surface  work  we  must  do  in  refonu,  for 
decency's  sake,  but  all  this  patching  up  of  ignorant,  dis- 
eased, criminal,  unfortunate  humanity  is  temporary  and 
transient,  effecting  no  radical  improvement  anywhere.  The 
real  work  that  will  tell  on  all  time  and  the  eternities,  is 
building  the  new  life  and  character,  laying  the  foundation- 
stones  of  future  generations  in  justice,  liberty,  purity, 
peace,  and  love,  the  work  of  the  rising  generation  of  fathers 
and  mothers  at  this  hour.  Those  of  us  who  have  long  since 
passed  the  meridian  of  life,  can  give  you  the  result  of  our 
experience  and  researches  into  social  science,  but  with  the 
young  men  and  women  of  this  hour  rests  the  hope  of  the 
higher  civilization  which  it  is  possible  for  the  race  to  attain 
through  obedience  to  law.  The  lovers  of  science  come  kick 
to  us  from  every  latitude  and  longitude,  from  their  explora- 
tions in  the  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  kingdoms,  from 
their  obser\'^ations  of  the  planetary  world,  bearing  the  same 
message.  "All  things  are  governed  by  law,"  while  man 
himself  who  holds  in  his  own  liand  the  key  to  all  knowledge 
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and  power  seems  never  to  be  in  unison  with  the  grandeur 
and  glory  of  the  world  in  which  he  lives.  The  picture  of 
struggling  humanity  through  the  long  past  is  not  a  cheerful 
one  to  contemplate.  What  can  be  done  to  mitigate  the  mis- 
eries of  the  masses  ?  This  thought  rests  heavily  and  with 
increasing  weight  on  the  hearts  of  all  who  love  justice,  lib- 
erty, and  equality.  The  same  law  of  inheritance  that  hands 
down  the  vices  of  ancestors,  hands  do\vn  their  virtues  also, 
and  in  a  greater  ratio,  for  good  is  positive,  active,  ever  vigi- 
lant, its  worshippers  swim  up  stream  against  the  current. 
Could  we  make  all  men  and  women  feel  their  individual 
responsibility  in  the  chain  of  influences  that  tell  on  all  time, 
we  could  solemnize  in  our  own  day  such  vows  for  nobler  lives 
as  to  make  this  seeming  herculean  work  light  as  the  wings  of 
angels.  If,  henceforward,  all  the  thought,  the  money,  the 
religious  enthusiasm  dedicated  to  the  regeneration  of  the 
race,  could  be  devoted  to  the  generation  of  our  descendants, 
to  the  conditions  and  environments  of  parents  and  children, 
the  whole  face  of  society  might  be  changed  before  we  cele- 
brate the  next  centennial  of  our  national  life.  Science  has 
vindicated  our  right  to  discuss  freely  whether  our  ancestors 
were  apes ;  let  it  be  as  free  to  ask  whether  our  posterity 
shall  be  idiots,  dwarfs,  and  knaves,  and  if  not,  by  what 
change,  if  any,  in  our  social  institutions,  such  wretched 
results  may  be  avoided.  Gatton  in  his  work  on  "Heredity," 
says  our  present  civilization  is  growing  too  complicated  for 
our  best  minds  even  to  grasp,  and  to  meet  successfully  the 
issues  of  the  hour,  humanity  must  be  lifted  up  a  few 
degrees,  as  speedily  as  possible.  And  where  must  this  radi- 
cal work  begin  ?  The  best  hope  for  the  progress  of  the  race 
in  political,  religious,  and  social  life  lies  in  the  right  birth, 
education,  and  development  of  our  children.  Here  is  the 
true  starting-point  for  the  philosopher. 

Let  the  young  man  who  is  indulging  in  all  manner  of 
excesses  remember  that  in  considering  the  effect  of  the 
various  forms  of  dissipation  on  himself,  his  own  happiness 
or  danger,  he  does  not  begin  to  measure  the  evil  of  his  life. 
As  the  high  priest  at  the  family  altar,  his  deeds  of  darkness 
will  inflict  untold  suffering  on  generation  after  generation. 
One  of  the  most  difficult  lessons  to  impress  on  any  mind  is 
the  j)ower  and  extent  of  individual  influence ;  and  parents 
above  all  others  resist  the  belief  that  their  childi'en  are 
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exactly  what  they  make  them,  no  more,  no  less ;  like  pro- 
duces like.  The  origin  of  ideas  was  long  a  disputed  point 
with  different  schools  of  philosophers.  Locke  took  the 
ground  that  the  mind  of  every  child  bom  into  the  world  is 
like  a  piece  of  blank  paper ;  that  you  may  write  thereon 
whatever  you  will,  but  science  has  long  since  proved  that 
such  idealists  as  Descartes  were  nearer  right,  that  the  human 
family  come  into  the  world  with  ideas,  with  marked  indi- 
vidual proclivities ;  that  the  pre-natal  conditions  have  more 
influence  than  all  the  education  that  comes  after.  If  family 
peculiarities  are  transmitted  to  the  third  and  fourth  genera- 
tion, the  grandson  clothed  with  the  same  gait,  gesture,  mode 
of  thought  and  expression  as  the  grandfather  he  has  never 
seen,  it  is  evident  that  each  individual  may  reap  some 
advantage  and  development  from  those  predecessors  whose 
lives  in  all  matters  great  and  small  are  governed  by  law,  by 
a  conscientious  sense  of  duty,  not  by  feeling,  chance,  or 
appetite. 

If  there  is  a  class  of  educators  who  need  special  prepara- 
tion for  their  high  and  holy  duties,  it  is  those  who  assume 
the  responsibilities  of  parents.  Shall  they  give  less  thought 
to  immortal  beings  than  the  artist  to  his  landscape  or  statue. 

We  wander  through  the  galleries  in  the  old  world,  and 
linger  before  the  works  of  the  great  mastera,  transfixed  with 
the  grace  and  l^eauty  of  the  ideals  that  surround  us.  And 
with  equal  j^reparation,  greater  than  these  are  possible  in 
living,  breathing  humanity.  Go  in  imagination  from  the 
gallery  to  the  studio  of  the  poor  artist,  watch  him  through 
the  restless  days,  as  he  struggles  with  the  conception  of 
some  gmnd  ideal,  and  then  see  how  patiently  he  moulds 
and  remoulds  the  clay,  and  when  at  lixst,  tlu'ough  weary 
years,  the  block  of  marble  is  transformed  into  an  angel  of 
light,  he  worships  it,  and  weeps  that  he  cannot  breathe  into 
it  the  breath  of  life.  And  lo!  by  his  side  are  growing  up 
immoi^tal  teings  to  whom  he  luis  never  given  one  half  the 
care  and  thought  bestowed  on  the  silent  ones  that  grace  his 
walls.  And  yet  the  same  devotion  to  a  high  ideal  of  human 
character,  would  soon  give  the  world  a  generation  of  saints 
and  scholai-s,  of  scientists  and  statesmen,  of  glorified  human- 
ity such  as  the  world  has  not  yet  seen.  Many  good  people 
lose  heart  in  tiying  to  improve  their  suiToundings  because 
they  say  the  influence  of  one  amounts  to  so  little.     Kemem- 
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ber  it  was  by  the  patient  toil  of  g^enerations  through  centu- 
ries that  tiie  Colossus  of  Rhodes,  Diana's  Temple  at 
Ephesus,  the  Mausoleum  at  Halicamassus,  the  Pyramids 
at  Egypt,  the  Pharos  at  Alexandria,  the  Hanging  Gardens  at 
Babylon,  the  Olympian  Zeus,  the  seven  wonders  of  the 
world,  grew  day  by  day  into  enduring  monuments  to  the 
greatness  of  humanity.  By  individual  effort  the  grand 
result  was  at  last  achieved.  So  the  ideal  manhood  and 
womanhood,  so  earnestly  prophesied,  will  become  living 
realities  in  the  future.  Remember  it  took  three  hundred 
years  to  build  an  Egyptian  pyramid.  Allowing  four  gener- 
ations to  a  century  we  have  twelve  generations  of  men  who 
passed  their  lives  in  that  one  achievement.  Was  not  the 
work  of  those  who  first  evened  the  groimd  and  laid  the 
foundation-stones  as  important  as  of  those  who  laid  the  cap- 
stones at  last?  Let  us,  then,  begin  in  our  day  by  the  discus- 
sion of  these  vital  principles  of  social  science,  to  even  the 
ground  and  lay  the  foundation-stones  for  the  greatest  won- 
der the  world  is  yet  to  see, —  a  man  in  whom  the  appetites, 
the  passions,  the  emotions  are  all  held  in  allegiance  to  their 
rightful  sovereign,  Reason.  The  true  words  and  deeds  of 
successive  genemtions  will  build  up  this  glorified  humanity, 
ifaii-er  than  any  Parian  marble,  grander  than  any  colossal 
sculpture  of  the  East,  more  exalted  than  spire  or  dome, 
boundless  in  capacity,  in  aspiration,  limitless  as  space. 
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BY  AMELIA   B.    EDWARDS. 


It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  an  article  descriptive  of 
my  ways  and  doings  at  home  might  be  acceptable  to  readers 
of  this  journal ;  and  it  has  furthermore  been  proposed  that  I 
should  write  the  said  article  myself.  There  is  a  straightfor- 
ward simplicity  of  purpose  about  this  proposition  which  com- 
mends it  to  me.  Also,  it  has  the  recommendation  of  being 
quite  novel. 

As  a  rule,  the  person  whose  home  life  is  to  be  made  the 
subject  of  an  article  is  "  interviewed "  by  a  gentleman  of 
the  press,  who  cross-examines  the  vi(>tim  like  an  old  Bailey 
counsel,  and  proceeds  to  taker  an  inventory  of  his  furniture, 
like  a  hailifP.  - 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  conditions  under  which  such 
a  visit  is  paid  and  received  are  radically  unsatisfactor}'.  The 
person  interviewed  must  be  more  or  less  uncomfortably  self- 
conscious,  and  one  cannot  help  doubting  whether  the  inter- 
viewer ever  succeeds  in  seeing  his  subject  and  his  subject's 
surroundings  in  exactly  their  normal  dishabille.  It  would 
ask  more  than  Roman  virtue  not  to  make  the  best  of  one's 
self  and  one's  house  when  both  were  sitting  for  a  portrait ; 
and  difficult  as  it  is  to  look  natural  and  feel  natural  in  front 
of  a  photographer's  camera,  it  is  ten  times  more  trying 
vi^-a-ms  of  a  reporter's  note-book.  As  for  the  temptation  to 
"pose,"  whether  consciously  or  unconsciously,  it  must  be 
well-nigh  irresistible.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  but  too  cer- 
tain that,  instead  of  receiving  such  a  visitor  in  my  ordinary 
working  costume,  and  in  a  room  littered  with  letters  and 
papers,  I  should  have  inevitably  put  on  a  more  becoming 
gown,  and  have  "  tidied  up  "  the  library,  when  the  appointed 
day  and  hour  arrived.  Not,  however,  being  put  to  this  test, 
I  will  do  my  best  to  present  myself  literally  "  At  Home," 
and  in  my  habit  as  I  live. 
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Westbury-on-Trym  is  a  village  in  Gloucestershire  separated 
from  Clifton  by  about  a  mile  and  a  half  of  open  down,  and 
distant  about  four  miles  from  Bristol  terminus.  It  lies  in  a 
hollow  at  the  foot  of  two  steep  hills,  one  of  which  is  crowned 
with  the  woods  of  Blaise  Castle,  and  the  other  with  a  group 
of  buildings  consisting  of  the  parish  church,  a  charming 
little  Gothic  structure  known  as  "The  Hall,"  and  the 
•  national  schoolhouse.  The  church  is  a  fine  perpendicular 
edifice  of  considerable  antiquity,  with  a  square  tower  sur- 
mounted, in  true  West  of  Englaud  style,  by  a  small  turret, 
having  a  tiny  Gothic  spire  at  one  comer.  The  parishionere 
are  proud  of  their  church,  and  with  justice.  It  contains 
some  good  stained-glass  windows,  two  interesting  mediaeval 
monuments,  and  an  exceptionally  fine  organ.  "  The  Hall " 
is  quite  modern,  having  been  built  and  endowed,  in  1867,  by 
a  generous  parishioner.  The  large  room  seats  three  hundred 
people,  and  is  fitted  up  with  an  organ  as  large  and  beautiful 
as  that  in  the  church  close  by.  Village  concerts,  penny 
readings.  Lent  lectures,  charity  bazaars,  and  the  like  are 
held  here.  The  building  also  contains  a  reading-room  and  a 
small  library  for  the  use  of  the  working  classes.  My  own 
first  attempts  at  public  reading  were  made  on  this  village 
platform,  twenty  years  ago. 

A  little  river  flows  through  the  valley,  and  is  crossed  by  a 
single  lyidge  in  the  lower  part  of  the  village.  This  Ls  the 
Trym, —  an  untidy  Trym  enough,  nowadays, —  opaque, 
muddy,  and  little  better  tJian  a  ditch.  Yet  it  was  a  navigable 
river  some  centuries  ago,  and,  according  to  tradition,  was  not 
unknown  to  trout.  On  leaving  the  village,  it  takes  a  south- 
westerly course  through  a  pleasant  bottom  of  meadow  lands, 
and  thence  l^tween  wooded  slopes  and  a  romantic  "  Coombe," 
much  beloved  of  artists,  till  it  finally  empties  itself  into  the 
Avon,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  that  tidal  river. 

There  are  still  some  remains  of  a  building  at  the  foot  of 
Westbury  Hill,  which  in  olden  times  was  second  only  in  age 
and  importance  to  the  church, —  namely,  "  The  College." 
This  "  College  "  was  a  religious  house,  founded  as  far  teck 
as  A.D.  798,  and  probably  rebuilt  some  five  centuries  later 
by  that  famous  merchant  and  public  benefactor,  William 
Canynge,  of  Bristol,  who  died  there  as  Dean  of  the  Col- 
lege, and  was  buried  in  tlie  church.  Twenty-five  years 
ago,   when   I  first  made  its  acquaintance,   this   "College" 
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(a  large  modernized  building  with  corner  turrets)  still  pre- 
sented a  stately  front  to  the  road.  At  the  back  was  a  square 
bell-tower  covered  from  top  to  bottom  with  ivy,  and  a  spa- 
cious garden  shut  in  by  high  walls.  It  was  then  a  boy's 
school,  and  the  big  garden  used  to  echo  with  shouts  and 
laughter  on  summer  evenings.  The  bell-tower  is  the  most 
ancient  part  of  the  building,  and  according  to  local  tradition, 
a  subterranean  passage  leads  from  the  cellanige  in  the  base- 
ment to  the  church  on  the  hillside  above.  The  story  is 
likely  enough  to  be  correct ;  for  a  passage  of  some  kind  there 
certainly  is,  and  it  leads  apparently  in  the  direction  of  the 
church.  A  working-man  who,  with  some  three  or  four  others, 
had  once  tried  to  explore  it,  told  me  several  years  ago  that, 
beyond  the  first  few  yards,  the  tunnel  was  completely 
blocked,  and  the  air  so  foul  that  it  put  the  lights  out. 
Whether  any  subsequent  attempt  has  been  made  to  force  a 
passage,  I  do  not  know ;  but  the  whole  place  is  sadly  changed 
since  the  time  when  I  used  to  cast  longing  glances  at  the  old 
green  tower  from  the  lane  that  skirted  the  garden  wall,  wish- 
ing that  I  might  some  day  get  permission  to  sit  in  a  comer 
under  a  shady  tree  on  the  other  side  of  that  wall,  and  sketch 
the  tower.  The  school  has  long  since  broken  up  for  good, 
and  boys  and  masters  have  gone  their  ways.  The  old  house, 
after  standing  vacant  for  years,  was  bought  at  last  by  a  little 
local  builder,  who  ran  up  a  row  of  smart  shops  iu  front  of 
the  old  turreted  fa9ade ;  let  off  the  house  itself  in  lodgings 
to  poor  families ;  and  re-sold  the  old  bell-tower  to  the  village 
blacksmith.  The  garden  wall  being  pulled  down  on  that 
side,  the  tower  now  stands  at  the  end  of  a  row  of  new  cot- 
tages, forlorn  and  solitary  in  the  midst  of  alien  surroundings, 
a  forge  and  anvil  in  the  basement. 

As  regards  the  "great  houses  "  of  the  place,  Westbury-on- 
Trym  enjoys  a  curious  monopoly  of  handsome  private  man- 
sions. These  mansions  —  spacious,  finely  built,  each  standing 
in  its  own  park-like  grounds  —  were  built  for  the  most  part 
by  wealthy  Bristol  merchants  during  the  two  last  centuries 
— men  of  wealth,  who  needed  to  reside  within  an  easy  diive 
of  the  city,  and  who  were  content  to  amass  great  fortunes 
without  also  desiring  to  become  land-owners.  The  Bristol 
merchants  of  the  present  day  no  longer  care  to  live  so  near 
their  business.  Railways  and  steamers  enable  them  to  go 
farther  afield;    and   so   the  fine  old   houses   of  Westbury, 
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Henbury,  Redland,  Shirehampton,  Brislington,  and  other 
parishes  round  about  the  great  commercial  centre,  have 
gradually  passed  into  the  possession  of  a  class  of  moneyed 
gentry  who,  having  neither  trade  nor  land,  are  attracted  by 
the  fine  climate  and  beautiful  scenery  of  this  part  of  England. 
Some  few  of  these  old  mansions  are  renowned  for  the  valuable 
collections  of  paintings  and  other  works  of  art  which  they 
contain;  as,  for  instance,  at  Blaise  Castle,  there  is  a  fine 
series  of  specimens  of  the  old  masters  purchased  at  the  close 
of  the  great  war  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  cen- 
tury by  Mr.  Harford,  grandfather  of  the  present  owner;  a 
series  which  comprises  a  fine  Guido,  several  specimens  of  the 
Caracci,  Salvator  Rosa,  etc.  At  Kings-Weston  Park,  we 
find  the  family  portraits  of  the  de  Cliffords  purchased, 
together  with  the  very  fine  old  hou3e  built  by  Vanbrugh  in 
the  time  of  Charles  II.,  by  the  late  owner,  Philip  Miles,  Elsq. 
At  Leigh  Court,  the  gallery,  with  its  famous  Leonardo,  is 
known  throughout  Europe,  while  many  other  art  treasures 
are  to  be  found  in  the  possession  of  private  owners  round 
about  the  neighborhood. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  writer  and  subject  of  this 
present  paper  resides  in  semi-royal  state  in  one  of  these 
magnificent  old  houses.  On  the  contrary,  she  lives,  and  has 
lived  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  with  a  very  dear 
friend,  in  a  small,  irregularly  built  house,  which  together 
they  have  from  time  to  time  enlarged  and  improved,  accord- 
ing to  their  pleasure.  That  friend  —  now  ii*  her  eighty- 
seventh  year  —  used,  in  days  long  gone  by,  to  gather  round 
her  table  many  of  the  wits  and  celebrities  of  fifty  years  ago ; 
but  for  her,  as  for  myself,  our  little  country  home  has  been 
as  dear  for  itw  seclusion  as  for  the  charm  of  its  neighborhood. 

The  Larches  stands,  with  some  few  other  houses  of  like 
dimensions,  on  a  space  of  high-level  ground  to  the  eastward 
of  the  village.  It  is  approached  by  a  narrow  lane,  beyond 
which  lie  fields  and  open  country.  Having  at  first  been  quite 
a  small  cottage,  it  has  been  added  to  by  successive  owners, 
and  is,  consequently,  quite  destitute  of  external  or  internal 
uniformity.  My  own  library,  and  the  bedrooms  above  it^ 
are,  for  the  present,  the  latest  additions  to  the  structure  i 
though  I  hope  some  day  to  build  on  a  little  room  which  1 
shall  not  venture  to  call  a  museum,  but  which  shall  contaun 
my  Egyptian  antiquities  and  other  collections. 
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The  little  house  stands  in  one  acre  of  ground,  closely 
walled  in,  and  surrounded  by  high  shrubs  and  lofty  larch 
trees.  It  is  up  and  down  a  straight  path  in  the  shade  of 
these  larch  trees  that  I  take  my  daily  exercise  ;  and  if  I  am 
to  entcF  into  such  minor  particulars  as  are  dear  to  the  writers 
and  readers  of  "  At  Home  "  articles,  I  may  mention  that  a 
dial-register  is  affixed  to  the  wall  of  a  small  grape-house  at 
one  end  of  this  path,  by  means  of  which  I  measure  oflf  my 
regular  half-mile  before  breakfast,  my  half  mile  after  break- 
fast, and  the  mile  or  more  with  which  I  finish  up  my  pedes- 
trian duties  in  the  late  afternoon.  To  walk  these  two  miles 
per  diem  is  a  Draconian  law  which  I  impose  upon  myself  dur- 
ing all  seasons  of  the  year.  When  the  snow  lies  deep  in 
winter,  it  is  our  old  gardener's  first  duty  in  the  morning  to 
sweep  "Miss  Edwards'  path,"  as  well  as  to  clear  two  or  three 
large  spaces  on  the  lawn,  in  which  the  wild  birds  may  be  fed. 
The  wild  birds,  I  should  add,  are  our  intimate  friends  and 
pei-ennial  visitors,  for  whom  we  keep  an  open  table  cThdte 
throughout  the  year.  By  feeding  them  in  summer  we  lose 
less  fruit  than  our  neighbors ;  and  by  feeding  them  in  winter 
we  preserve  the  lives  of  our  little  summer  friends,  whose 
songs  are  the  delight  of  ourselves  and  our  neighbors  in  the 
springtime.  There  are  dozens  of  nests  every  summer  in  the 
ivy  which  clusters  thickly  around  my  library  windows ;  and 
we  even  carry  our  hospitality  so  far  as  to  erect  small  rows  of 
model  lodging-houses  for  our  birds  liigh  up  under  the  eaves, 
which  they  inhabit  in  winter,  and  in  which  many  couples  of 
sparrows  .  and  starlings  rear  their  young  throughout  the 
summer. 

We  will  now  leave  the  garden,  and  go  into  the  house, 
which  stands  high  on  a  grassy  platform  facing  the  sunny 
west.  We  enter  by  a  wooden  porch,  which,  as  I  write,  is 
thickly  covered  with  roses.  As  soon  as  the  front  door  is 
opened,  the  incoming  visitor  finds  himself  in  the  midst  of 
modem  Egypt,  the  walls  of  the  hall  being  lined  with  Damas- 
cus tiles  and  Cairene  woodwork,  the  spoils  of  some  of  those 
Meshrabeeyeh  windows  which  are  so  fast  disappearing  both 
in  Alexandria  and  Cairo.  In  a  recess  opposite  the  door 
stands  a  fine  old  chair  inlaid  with  ivory  and  various  colored 
woods,  which  some  two  hundred  years  ago  was  the  Epis- 
copal chair  of  a  Coptic  bishop.  The  rest  of  the'  hall 
furniture  is  of  Egyptian  inlaid  work.     Every  available  inch 
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of  wpQce  on  the  walls  is  filled  and  OTer-fiDed  with  curiosities 
of  an  descripdoos.  On  ooe  bracket  stand  an  old  Italian 
ewer  and  plate  in  wrought  brass  work ;  on  another,  a  Nile 
^  Kolleh  ^  or  water  bottle,  and  a  pair  of  caps  of  nnbaked 
claj;  on  others  again,  jars  and  pots  of  Ii^ian,  Morocco, 
Japanese,  Siot,  and  Algerian  ware.  Here  also,  are  a  couple 
of  funerarj  taUets  in  carred  limestone,  of  ancient  Egyptian 
work;  a  fragment  of  limestone  cornice  from  the  ruins  of 
Naukratis ;  and  various  specimens  of  Majolica,  old  Wedge- 
wood,  and  other  ware,  as  well  as  framed  specimens  of  Rho- 
dian  and  Damascus  tiles. 

If  mj  visitor  is  admitted  at  all,  which  for  reasons  which  I 
will  presently  state  is  extremely  doubtful,  he  passes  through 
the  hall,  leaving  the  dining-room  to  his  right  and  the  draw- 
ing-room to  his  left,  and  is  ushered  along  a  passage,  also 
lined  with  lattice-work,  through  a  little  ante-room,  and  into 
my  library.  This  is  a  fair-sized  room  with  a  bay  of  three 
windows  at  the  upper  end  facing  eastward.  My  writing- 
table  is  placed  somewhat  near  this  window ;  and  here  I  sit 
with  my  back  to  the  light  facing  whomsoever  may  be  shown 
into  the  room. 

Sitting  thus  at  my  desk,  the  room  to  me  is  full  of  reminis- 
cences of  many  friends  and  many  places.  The  walls  are 
lined  with  glazed  bookcases  containing  the  volumes  which  I 
have  been  slowly  amassing  from  the  time  I  was  fourteen  or 
fifteen  years  of  age.  I  cast  my  eyes  round  the  shelves,  and 
I  recognize  in  their  contents  the  diflferent  lines  of  study 
which  I  have  pursued  at  different  periods  of  my  life.  Like 
the  geological  strata  in  the  side  of  a  cliff,  they  show  the 
deposits  of  successive  periods,  and  remind  me,  not  only  of 
the  changes  which  my  own  literary  tastes  have  undergone, 
but  also  of  the  various  literary  undertakings  in  which  I  have 
been  from  time  to  time  engaged.  The  shelves  devoted  to  the 
British  jx>ets  carry  me  back  to  a  time  when  I  read  them 
straight  through  without  a  break,  from  Chaucer  to  Tennyson. 
A  large  number  of  histories  of  England  and  works  of  British 
biogi-aphy  are  due  to  a  time  when  I  was  chiefly  occupied  in 
writing  the  letterpress  to  "  The  Photographic  Historical 
Portrait  Gallery,"  —  a  very  beautiful  publication  illustrated 
with  photographs  of  historical  miniatures,  which  never 
reached  a  second  volume,  and  is  now,  I  believe,  extremely 
scarce.     An  equally  voluminous  series  of  histories  of  Greece 
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and  Rome,  and  of  translations  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets, 
marks  the  time  when  I  first  became  deeply  interested  in 
classic  antiquity.  To  this  phase  also  belong  the  beginnings 
of  those  archaeological  works  which  I  have  of  late  years 
accumulated  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  books,  as 
well  as  my  collection  of  volumes  upon  Homer,  which  nearly 
fill  one  division  of  a  bookcase.  When  I  left  London  some 
six  and  twenty  years  ago  to  settle  at  Westbury-on-Trym,  I 
also  added  to  my  library  a  large  number  of  works  on  the 
fine  arts,  feeling,  as  every  lover  of  pictures  must  do,  that  it 
is  necessary,  in  some  way  or  another,  to  make  up  for  the  loss 
of  the  National  Grallery,  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  and 
other  delightful  places  which  I  was  leaving  behind.  At  this 
time,  also,  I  had  a  passion  for  Turner,  and  eagerly  collected 
his  engraved  works,  of  which  I  believe  I  possess  nearly  all. 
I  think  I  may  say  the  same  of  Samuel  Prout.  Of  Shakes- 
peare I  have  almost  as  many  editions  as  I  have  translations 
of  Homer;  and  of  European  histories,  works  of  reference 
generally,  a  writer  who  lives  in  the  country  must,  of  course, 
possess  a  goodly  number.  Of  rare  books  I  do  not  pretend 
to  have  many.  A  single  shelf  contains  a  few  good  old  works, 
including  a  fine  black-letter  Chaucer,  tlie  Venetian  Dante  of 
1578,  and  some  fine  examples  of  the  Elizabethan  period.  I 
soon  found,  however,  that  this  taste  was  far  too  expensive  to 
cultivate.  Last  of  all,  in  what  I  may  call  the  ui)per  Egyp- 
tological stratum  of  my  books,  come  those  on  Egypt  and 
Egyptian  archrex)logy,  a  class  of  works  deeply  interesting  to 
those  who  make  Egyptology  their  study,  but  profoundly  dull 
to  everybody  else. 

Such  are  my  books.  If,  however,  I  were  to  show  my  visi- 
tor what  I  consider  my  choicest  treasures,  I  should  take  down 
volumes  which  have  been  given  to  me  by  friends,  some  now 
far  distant,  others  departed.  Here,  for  instance,  is  the  folio 
edition  of  Dora's  "  Don  Quichotte,"  on  the  fly-leaf  of  which 
he  signs  himself  as  my  "a/wi  affectueux  ;^'  or  some  of  tlie 
works  of  my  dear  friend  of  many  years,  John  Addington 
Symonds,  especially  "  Many  Moods,"  whicli  he  luis  dedicated 
to  myself.  Or  I  would  take  down  the  first  volume  of  "  The 
Ring  and  the  Book,"  containing  a  delightful  inscription 
from  the  pen  of  Robert  Browning ;  or  the  late  Lord  Lytton's 
version  of  the  Odes  of  Horace,  in  which  is  inserted  an  inter- 
esting letter  on  the  method   and  sj^irit  of  his  translation, 
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«M.^Jb:v9j;:$e<l  to  me  at  the  time  of  its  publication.  Next  to  this 
MJdCivt^  a  presentation  copy  of  Sir  Theodore  Martin's  transla- 
i;ou  of  the  same  immortal  poems.  To  most  persons  these 
wv>uld  be  more  interesting  than  other  and  later  presentation 
volumes  from  various  foreign  savants  —  Maspero,  Naville, 
Ebers,  Wiedemann,  and  others. 

I  am  often  asked  how  many  books  I  possess,  and  I  can 
only  reply  that  I  have  not  the  least  idea,  having  lost  count 
of  them  for  many  years.  Those  which  are  in  sight  are 
attired  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  beautiful  bindings  having 
once  upon  a  time  been  one  of  my  hobbies ;  but  behind  the 
beautiful  bindings,  many  of  which  were  executed  from  my 
own  designs,  are  other  books  in  modest  cloth  and  paper 
wrappers ;  so  that  the  volumes  are  always  two  rows,  and 
sometimes  even  three  rows  deep.  If  I  had  not  a  tolerably 
good  memory,  I  should  certainly  be  very  much  perplexed  by 
this  arrangement,  the  more  especially  as  my  only  catalogue 
is  in  my  head. 

I  fear  I  am  allowing  myself  to  say  too  much  about  my 
books ;  yet,  after  all,  they  represent  a  large  part  of  myself. 
My  life,  since  I  have  lived  at  The  Larches,  has  been  one  of 
ever-increasing  seclusion,  and  my  books  have  for  many  years 
been  my  daily  companions,  teachers,  and  friends.  Merely 
to  lean  back  in  one's  chair  now  and  then  —  merely  to  lean 
back  and  look  at  them  —  is  a  pleasure,  a  stimulus,  and  in 
some  sense  a  gain.  For,  as  it  seems  to  me,  there  is  a  virtue 
which  goes  out  from  even  the  backs  of  one's  books;  and 
though  to  glance  along  the  shelves  without  taking  down  a 
single  volume  be  but  a  Bai-mecide  feast,  yet  the  tired  brain 
is  consciously  refreshed  by  it. 

Although  the  room  is  essentially  a  bookroom,  there  are 
other  things  than  books  to  which  one  can  turn  for  a  momen- 
tary change  of  thought.  In  yonder  corner,  for  instance, 
stands  an  easel,  the  picture  upon  which  is  constantly  changed. 
To-day,  it  will  be  a  water-color  sketch  by  John  Lewis ;  to- 
morrow, an  etching  by  Albert  Durer  or  Seymour  Haden  ;  the 
next  day,  an  oil  painting  by  Elihu  Vedder,  or  perhaps  an 
ancient  Egyptian  funerary  papyrus,  with  curious  pen-and-ink 
vignettes  of  gods  and  genii  surmounting  the  closely  written 
columns  of  hieroglyphic  text. 

For,  you  see,  I  have  no  wall  space  in  my  library  upon 
which  to  hang  pictures ;  and  yet,  I  am  not  happy,  and  my 
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thoughts  are  not  rightly  in  tune,  unless  I  have  a  picture  or 
two  in  sight,  somewhere  about  the  room.  In  the  corners, 
hidden  away  behind  pedestals  and  curtains,  a  quick  eye  may 
detect  stacks  of  pictures,  ready  to  be  brought  out  and  put 
on  the  easel  when  needed.  On  the  pedestals  stand  plaster 
caste  of  buste  from  antique  originals  in  the  Louvre,  the 
Uffizzi  Gallery,  and  the  British  Museum ;  and  yonder,  beside 
the  arched  entrance  between  the  ante-room  and  the  library, 
stands  a  small  white  marble  torso  of  a  semi-recumbent  river 
god  which  I  picked  up  years  ago  from  amid  the  dusty  stores 
of  a  little  curiosity-shop  in  one  of  the  small  by-streete  near 
Soho  Square.  It  is  a  splendid  fragment,  so  powerfully  and 
learnedly  modelled,  that  no  less  a  critic  than  the  late  Charles 
Blanc  once  suggested  to  me  that  it  might  be  a  trial-sketch  by 
a  pupil  of  Michael  Angelo,  or  even  by  the  master  himself. 
Curiously  enough,  this  little  masterpiece,  which  has  lost 
both  arms  from  below  the  shoulders  and  both  legs  from  above 
the  knee,  was  wrecked  before  its  completion ;  the  face,  the 
beard,  the  hair  and  the  back  being  little  more  than  blocked 
out,  whereas,  the  forepart  of  the  trunk  is  highly  finished. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  archway,  in  an  iron  tripod,  stands 
a  large  terra-cotta  amphora  found  in  the  cellar  of  a  Roman 
villa  discovered  in  1872,  close  behind  the  Baths  of  Caracalla. 

As  I  happened  to  be  spending  that  winter  in  Rome,  I  went, 
of  course,  to  see  the  new  "  scavo,"  and  there  were  the  big 
jars  standing  in  the  cellar,  just  as  in  the  lifetime  of  the 
ancient  owner.  I  need  scarcely  say  that  I  bought  mine  on 
the  spot. 

It  is  such  associations  as  these  which  are  the  collector's 
greatest  pleasures.  Each  object  recalls  the  place  and  circum- 
stances of  its  purchase,  brings  back  incidente  of  foreign 
travel,  and  opens  up  long  vistas  of  delightful  memories. 
For  me,  every  bit  of  old  pottery  on  the  tops  of  the  book- 
cai>es  has  its  history.  That  Majolica  jar  painted  with  the 
Medici  arms,  and  those  Montelupo  plates,  were  bought  in 
Florence ;  those  brass  salvers  with  heads  of  Doges  in 
repouss^  work  were  picked  up  in  a  dark  old  shop  on  one  of 
the  side  canals  of  Venice.  The  tall  jars,  yellow,  green, 
white,  and  brown,  with  grotesque  dragon  mouths  and  tAvisted 
handles,  are  of  Gallipoli  make,  and  I  got  them  at  a  shop  in 
an  out-of-the-way  court  at  the  top  of  a  blind  alley  in  Stam- 
boul. 
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I  have  said  that  there  are  reasons  why  an  intending  visitor 
might,  perchance,  fail  to  penetrate  as  far  as  this  den  of  books 
and  bric-i-brac,  and  I  might  allege  a  considerable  number, 
but  they  may  all  be  summed  up  in  the  one  deplorable  fact 
that  there  are  but  twenty-four  hours  to  the  day,  and  seven 
days  to  the  week.  Time  is  precious  to  me,  and  leisure  is  a 
thing  unknown.  If,  however,  the  said  visitor  is  of  con- 
genial tastes,  has  gained  admittance,  and  finds  me  less  busy 
than  usual,  he  will,  perhaps,  be  let  into  the  secret  of  certain 
hidden  treasures,  the  existence  of  which  is  unsuspected  by 
the  casual  caller.  For  dearer  to  me  than  all  the  rest  of  my 
curios  are  my  Egyptian  antiquities  ;  and  of  these,  strange  to 
say,  though  none  of  them  are  in  sight,  I  have  enough  to 
stock  a  modest  little  museum.  Stowed  away  in  all  kinds 
of  nooks  and  corners,  in  upstairs  cupboards,  in  boxes, 
drawers,  and  cases  innumerable,  behind  books,  and  invading 
the  sanctity  of  glass  closets  and  wardrobes,  are  hundreds, 
nay,  thousEtfids,  of  those  fascinating  objects  in  bronze  and 
glazed  ware,  in  carved  wood  and  ivory,  in  glass,  and  pottery, 
and  sculptured  stone,  which  are  the  delight  of  archaeologists 
and  collectors.  Here,  for  instance,  behind  the  "  Revue 
Archeologique  "  packed  side  by  side  as  closely  as  figs  in  a  box, 
are  all  the  gods  of  Egypt, —  fantastic  little  porcelain  figures 
j)lumed  and  horned,  bird-headed,  animal-headed,  and  the  like. 
Their  reign,  it  is  true,  may  be  over  in  the  Valley  of  the  Nile, 
but  in  me  they  still  have  a  fervent  adorer.  Were  I  inclined 
to  woi*ship  them  with  due  antique  ceremonial,  there  are  two 
libation  tables  in  one  of  the  attics  ready  to  my  hand,  carved 
with  semblances  of  sacrificial  meats  and  drinks ;  or  here,  in 
a  tin  box  behind  the  "  Retrospective  Review^^'  are  specimens 
of  actual  food  offerings  deposited  three  thousand  yeara  ago 
in  various  tombs  at  Thebes  —  shrivelled  dates,  lentils,  nute, 
and  even  a  slice  of  bread.  Rings,  necklaces,  bracelets,  ear- 
rings, amulets,  mirrors,  and  toilet  objects,  once  the  delight 
of  dusky  beauties  long  since  embalmed  and  forgotten  ;  fune- 
rary statuettes,  scarabs,  rolls  of  mummy  cloth,  and  the  like  are 
laid  by  ''  in  a  sacred  gloom"  from  which  they  are  rarely,  if  ever, 
brought  forth  into  the  light  of  day.  And  there  are  stranger 
things  than  these, —  fragments  of  spiced  and  bituminized 
humanity  to  be  shown  to  visitors  who  are  not  nervous,  nor 
given  to  midnight  terrors.  Here  is  a  baby's  foot  (some 
mother  cried  over  it  once)  in  the  Japanese  cabinet  in   the 
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ante-room.  There  are  three  mummied  hands  behind  ^^  Alii" 
boners  Dictionary  of  Unglish  AuthorSy*^  in  tlie  library.  There 
are  two  arms  with  hands  complete  —  the  one  almost  black, 
the  other  singularly  fair, —  in  a  drawer  in  my  dressing-i-oom  ; 
and  grimmest  of  all,  I  have  the  heads  o{  two  ancient 
Egyptians  in  a  wardrobe  in  my  bedroom,  who,  perhaps,  talk  to 
each  other  in  the  watches  of  the  night,  when  I  am  sound 
asleep.  As,  however,  I  am  not  writing  a  catalogue  of  my 
collection,  I  will  only  mention  that  there  is  a  somewhat 
battered  statue  of  a  Prince  of  Kush  standing  upright  in  his 
packing-case,  like  a  sentry  in  a  sentry-box,  in  an  empty 
coach-house  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  objected  to  my  treatment  of  this  sub- 
ject that  I  have  described  only  my  "  liome,"  and  that,  being 
myself,  I  have  not  described  Miss  Edwards.  This  is  a  task 
which  I  cannot  pretend  to  perform  in  a  manner  satisfactory 
either  to  myself  or  tlie  reader.  My  pei*sonal  appearance  has, 
however,  been  so  fully  depicted  in  the  columns  of  some  hun- 
dreds of  newspapei's,  that  I  have  but  to  draw  upon  the  de- 
scriptions given  by  my  brethi*en  of  the  press,  in  order  to  fill 
what  would  otherwise  be  an  inevitable  gap  in  the  present 
article.  By  one,  for  instance,  I  am  said  to  have  "  coal-black 
hair  and  flashing  black  eyes  "  ;  by  another,  that  same  hair  is 
said  to  be  "snow-white  "  ;  while  a  third  describes  it  as  "  iron- 
gi-ay,  and  rolled  back  in  a  large  wave."  On  one  occasion, 
as  I  am  informed,  I  had  "a  commanding  and  Cassandra-like 
presence";  elsewhere,  I  was  "tall,  slender,  and  engaging"; 
and  occasionally  I  am  merely  of  "  middle  height "  and,  ahis  ! 
"somewhat  inclined  to  emhonpoint,'^^  As  it  is  obviously  so 
easy  to  realize  what  I  am  like  from  the  foregoing  datti,  I 
need  say  no  more  on  the  subject. 

With  regard  to  "  my  manners  and  customs  "  and  the  coui-se  of 
my  daily  life,  there  is  little  or  nothing  to  tell.  I  am  essentially 
a  worker,  and  a  hard  worker,  and  this  I  have  been  sin(*e  my 
early  girlhood.  When  I  am  asked  what  are  my  working  houi-s, 
I  reply : — "All  the  time  when  I  am  not  either  sitting  at 
meals,  taking  exercise,  or  sleeping  "  ;  and  this  is  literally  true. 
I  live  with  the  pen  in  my  hand,  not  only  from  morning  till 
night,  but  sometimes  from  night  till  morning.  I  have,  in 
fact,  been  a  night  bird  ever  since  I  came  out  of  the  school- 
room, when  I  habitually  sat  up  reading  till  long  past  mid- 
night.    Later  on,  when  I  adopted  literature  as  a  profession, 
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I  still  found  that  "To  steal  a  few  hours  from  the  night "  was 
to  ensure  the  quietest  time,  and  the  pleasantest,  for  pen  and 
brain  work ;  and,  for  at  least  the  last  twenty-five  yeai-s,  I 
have  mrely  put  out  my  lamp  before  two  or  three  in  the 
morning.  Occasionally,  when  work  presses  and  a  manu- 
script has  to  be  despatched  by  the  earliest  morning  mail,  I 
remain  at  my  desk  the  whole  night  through  ;  and  I  can  with 
certainty  say  that  the  last  chapter  of  every  book  I  have  ever 
wi'itten  has  been  finished  at  early  morning.  In  summer- 
time, it  is  certainly  delightful  to  draw  up  the  blinds  and  com- 
plete in  sunlight  a  task  begun  when  the  lamps  were  lighted 
in  the  evening. 

And  this  reminds  me  of  a  little  incident  —  too  trivial,  per- 
haps, to  be  worth  recording  —  which  befell  me  so  long  ago  as 
1873.  I  had  visited  the  Dolomites  during  the  previous 
summer,  not  returning  to  England  till  close  upon  Christmas- 
time, and  I  had  been  occupied  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
spring  in  pi*eparing  that  account  of  the  journey  entitled 
*^  Untrodden  Peaks  and  Unfrequented  Valleys."  Time  i*an 
somewhat  short  towards  the  last,  as  my  publishei-s  were 
anxious  to  produce  the  volume  early  in  June ;  and  when  it 
came  to  the  point  of  finishing  off,  I  sat  up  all  through  one 
beautiful  night  in  May,  till  the  farewell  words  were  written. 
At  the  very  moment  when,  with  a  sigh  of  satisfaction,  I  laid 
down  my  pen,  a  wandering  nightingale  on  the  pear-tree  out- 
side my  library  window,  burst  into  such  a  flood  of  song  as  I 
have  never  heard  before  or  since.  The  pear-tree  was  in  full 
blossom  ;  the  sky  behind  it  was  blue  and  cloudlass  ;  and  as  I 
listened  to  the  unwonted  music,  I  could  not  help  thinking 
that,  had  I  been  a  pious  scribe  of  the  Middle  Ages  who  had 
just  finished  a  laboriously  written  life  of  some  departed  saint, 
I  should  inevitably  have  believed  that  the  bird  was  a  ghostly 
messenger  sent  by  the  good  saint  himself  to  congratulate  me 
upon  the  completion  of  my  task. 
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It  is  a  somewhat  curious  task  to  which  I  find  mpelf  set.  To 
go  on  with  it  may  be  to  lay  myself  open  to  censure  on  the  part 
of  the  "Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals." 
What  would  have  been  thought  of  the  famous  Davy  Crockett, 
if  he  had  fired  his  gun  after  the  coon  had  said,  '*  Don't  shoot, 
for  I  will  come  right  down  "  ?  But  tlie  Rev.  Francis  Bellamy 
'* comes  right  down  "  before  anybody  is  in  sight  with  a  gun  at 
all.  He  argues,  indeed,  in  favor  of  nationalism ;  but,  before  he 
begins,  he  whispers  to  you,  confidentially,  tliat  he  is  not  much 
of  a  nationalist  after  all.  Like  Bottom,  in  "Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,"  he  is  anxious  not  to  sc^are  anybody,  and  so 
lets  out  the  secret  that  he  is  not  a  "truly"  lion,  but  is  only 
"taking  the  part."  In  effect  he  tells  the  audience  that  "I 
will  roar  you  as  gently  as  a  sucking  dove." 

Let  us  see,  from  his  own  words,  how  much  of  a  national- 
ist, and  what  kind  of  a  one  he  really  is.  "It  is  not  without 
some  question,  however,  that  I  accept  the  generous  chal- 
lenge." (That  is,  to  reply  to  the  editor  of  The  Arena.) 
"For  I  am  not  sure  that  I  myself  believe  in  the  military 
type  of  socialism  which  the  editor  seems  continually  to  have 
in  mind.  The  book  ('Looking  Backward')  which,  more 
tlian  all  others  combined,  has  brought  socialism  before 
American  thought,  has  also  furnished  to  its  opponent  a 
splendidly  clear  target  in  its  military  organization.  It 
cannot  be  repeated  too  often,  however,  that  the  army  type  is 
not  conceded  by  socialists  to  be  an  essential,  even  if  nation- 
alistic, socialism." 

Later  on,  speaking  of  "  the  hostile  critics, "  he  sayn :  "  They 
delight  to  picture  the  superb  riot  of  corruption,  if  nationalists 
could  have  their  way  at  once.  They  will  never  listen,  they 
will  never  remember,  while  nationalists  declare  they  would 
not  have  their  way  at  once  if  they  could.     A  catastrophe  by 

•Tliis  article  is  a  reply  to  "  The  Tyranny  of  All  the  People,"  by  the  Rev. 
Francis  Bellamy,  in  July  Arbma. 
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which  nationalistic  socialism  might  be  precipitated  would  be 
a  deplorable  disaster  to  human  progress." 

Later  still,  he  brings  out  the  idea  that  all  he  seeks  is  to 
begin,  in  a  small  way,  with  towns  and  cities,  and  see  how 
it  works. 

And  once  more  he  declares, "  We  certainly  want  no  national- 
ism that  is  not  an  orderly  development. "  .  .  .  "  Nationalism 
is  only  a  prophecy.  It  is  too  distant  to  be  certainly  detailed." 
( '  'For  thu  relief,  much  thanks  !  ")  .  .  .  "  We  may  be  inspired 
by  it  as  the  end  towards  which  present  movements  are  tending. 
But  each  age  solves  its  own  problems;  and  the  passage  into 
the  promised  land  is  the  issue  for  another  generation.  A 
nearer  view  alone  can  determine  where  the  passage  is,  and 
whether  the  land  is  truly  desirable.   .   .   . 

"  Meantime,  what  our  people  must  vote  upon  in  the  present 
year  of  grace  is  whether  great  private  corporations  shall 
control  legislatures  and  city  councils,  and  charge  their  own 
unquestioned  prices  for  such  public  necessities  of  life  as  light 
and  transit.   .   .   .  The  future  is  in  the  hands  of  evolution." 

This  latter  paragraph  cliallenges  and  receives  my  most 
unbounded  admiration.  It  is  one  of  the  neatest  changes  of 
base  I  ever  witnessed.  I  have  seen  remarkable  feats  per- 
formed by  the  prestidigitateur  on  the  stage ;  but  they  were 
clumsy  compared  with  this.  I  thought  it  was  nationalism 
I  was  looking  at.  But,  "presto,  change!"  I  look  again, 
and  the  only  thing  visible  is  the  question  as  to  "  whether  great 
private  corporations  sliall  control  legislatures  and  city  coun- 
cils, and  charge  their  own  unquestioned  prices  for  such 
public  necessities  as  light  and  trfinsit."  I  was  looking  for 
the  "gardenof  Eden,"  the  "kingdom  of  heaven,"  the  "prom- 
ised land,"  or,  at  the  very  least,  the  fulfilment  of  Mr. 
Edward  Bellamy's  dream  of  a  Boston  with  poverty  gone 
and  everybody  happy,  and  lo !  I  am  put  off  with  economical 
electric  lights  and  cheaper  street  cars!  To  be  sure,  these 
latter  are  not  to  be  despised ;  but  when  one,  like  More's  "  Peri 
at  the  Gate,"  luis  been  looking  into  heaven,  even  free  street 
lights  and  street  cars  are  a  disappointment! 

But  however  disappointed  we  may  be,  let  us  turn  and 
seriously  face  the  situation.  The  Rev.  Francis  Bellamy 
is  not  at  all  sure  that  he  is  in  favor  of  his  brother's  Mind  of 
nationalism.  And  yet,  the  kind  and  method  were  the  only 
peculiar  and  distinctive  things  in  his  brother's  book.    Dreams 
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are  old  and  common ;  but  when  this  book  appeared,  people 
shouted  "Eureka!  We  have  fomid  the  way.  This  is  the 
fulfilment  of  our  dreams!'*  Now  we  are  told,  on  authority, 
that  it  is  not.     And  we  are  just  where  we  were  before. 

People  may  suffer  from  a  vague  discontent  for  any  number 
of  years,  while  yet  they  do  no  more  than  complain  and  wish 
they  were  more  comfortable.  So,  for  example,  the  farmers 
have  been  doing.  But,  so  long  as  they  go  no  further,  there 
is  no  definite  "cause"  either  to  uphold  or  oppose.  But, 
when  they  call  a  national  convention  and  construct  a  plat- 
form, announcing  definite  aims  and  methods,  then  there  is 
something  to  talk  about.  Now,  a  man  is  either  for  or 
against  "The  Farmers'  Alliance."  Of  course,  'he  may  be  pro- 
foundly interested  in  the  farmers'  welfare,  and  yet  oppose 
their  aims  and  methods,  because  he  does  not  believe  that 
real  help  can  come  in  the  way  that  they,  at  present,  propose. 
But,  until  Bome  plan  is  proposed,  there  can  hardly  be  said 
to  be  any  farmer'  movement  at  all. 

So  of  nationalism.  It  does  not  consist  in  an  indefinite 
confession  that  the  industrial  condition  of  the  world  is  not 
all  that  one  could  wish,  and  an  equally  indefinite  dream, 
or  hope,  or  trust  in  evolution.  If  tliat  be  nationalism,  then, 
of  course,  we  are  all  nationalists.  The  nationalist  clubs 
have  platforms,  declamtions  of  principles,  statements  of 
aims  and  methods.  The  one  only  value  of  Mr.  Edward 
Bellamy's  book  —  beyond  mere  entertainment  —  was  in  its 
clear  statement  of  an  end  to  he  reached  in,  certain  definite 
wai/s.  Take  this  feature  away,  and  there  is  no  nationalism 
left  to  even  talk  about. 

As  there  are  many  different  types  of  socialism,  so,  of 
course,  there  may  \ye  many  different  kinds  of  nationalism. 
But  there  must  be  some  kind,  if  the  matter  is  to  be  intelli- 
p^ently  discussed.  But  the  Bev.  Francis  Bellamy  declines 
to  be  held  to  the  scheme  of  Mr.  Edward  Bellamy ;  and  he 
does  not  give  us  any  other  in  its  i)lace.  He  says  he  wants 
nothing  "that  is  not  an  orderly  development";  nationalism 
is  "only  a  prophecy";  it  is  "too  distant  to  be  certainly 
detailed";  "we  may  he  inspired  by  it,"  but  nobody  can  yet 
tell  whether  we  shall  want  it  or  not;  its  sudden  coming 
would  be  "a  deplomble  disaster,"  etc.,  etc. 

Now  I  submit  to  the  candid  reader  as  to  whether  this  sort 
of  thing  is  not  too  nebulous  and  tenuoas  for  the  uninitiated 
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mind  to  discuss.  "An  orderly  development" — but  of  no- 
body knows  what  nor  in  what  direction  —  "a  prophesy,"  an 
intangible  "  inspiration  " ;  these  may  be  very  fine,  but  where 
are  we,  and  what  are  we  talking  about  ?  For  all  I  know,  up  to 
the  present  time,  I  may  be  in  cordial  agreement  with  the  Rev. 
Francis  Bellamy's  state  of  mind  —  if  only  I  could  find  out 
what  it  is.  He  does  not  agree  with  his  brother;  nor  do  I.  So 
far  we  are  in  accord.  But  I  cannot  tell  whether  I  can  take  the 
next  step  with  him,  until  he  tells  me  what  the  next  step  is. 
But  he  does  not  even  suggest  a  definite  end,  nor  hint  one 
definite  method.  I  am  heartily  with  him  in  being  in  favor  of 
the  millennium;  but  the  practical  question  is,  — which  way? 

The  only  definite  thing  he  does  suggest  is  that,  as  the 
process  of  natural  evolution  goes  on,  men  will  be  competent 
to  decide  what  they  want;  and  if  they  do  not  want  any  par- 
ticular thing,  they  will  not  have  it.  This  is  all  very  harm- 
less; but  it  is  so  commonplace  a  truism  that  it  is  hardly 
worth  while  to  get  excited  over  it. 

But,  while  he  does  not  define  himself,  nor  tell  us  what  it  is, 
nor  how  it  is  to  be  come  at,  it  is  plain,  all  the  way  through, 
that  he  is  a  believer  in  "nationalistic  socialism."  Now,  we 
cannot  indict  a  man  for  cherishing  hopes,  or  for  encouraging 
them  in  others.  But,  in  the  case  of  the  negroes,  at  the  close  of 
the  war,  it  was  a  real  evil  for  them  to  be  expecting  "a  mule 
and  forty  acres  of  land  "  from  the  government ;  for  it  stood 
in  tlie  way  of  real  effort  in  practical  directions.  So,  while  a 
nobler  ideal  is  of  incalculable  benefit  to  a  people,  it  is  a  real 
evil  for  them  to  be  indulging  in  impractical  dreams.  They 
waste  effoit  and  divert  power  from  practical  ends,  and  result 
in  that  kind  of  disappointment  that  discourages  the  heart  and 
unnerves  the  arm.  Those,  then,  who  talk  of  nationalism  as  a 
solution  of  our  troubles,  ought  to  tell  us  just  what  they  are 
after,  and  what  methods  they  propose.  Then  we  can  find 
out  whether  the  plans  will  work  or  not.  Otherwise  time, 
enthusiasm,  and  effort  may  all  be  wasted. 

But  the  only  definite  end  this  article  hints  at  is  the  de- 
struction of  those  monopolies  that  make  light  and  transpor- 
tation dear.  But  it  is  conceivable  that  this  may  be  done 
without  a  resort  to  nationalistic  socialism.  And  this,  which 
he  says  is  the  first  step,  may  be  a  step  in  any  one  of  several 
different  directions.  And  if  what  he  is  after  is  to  come 
only  as  the  result  of  a  natural  evolution,  when  everybody 
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wants  it,  and  not  as  the  result  of  a  social  catastroj)ho,  then 
it  would  seem  to  be  difficult  to  tell  the  difference  between 
it  and  individualism.  "The  rounded  development  of  the 
greatest  numl)er  of  individuals,"  he  himself  sets  forth  as 
the  motive  and  end  of  his  kind  of  nationalism.  Now  if 
somebody  is  going  to  make  me  take  on  a  "sounder  develop- 
ment," that  is  one  thing,  but  if  everj'body  is  only  going 
to  let  me  do  it,  that  is  quite  another  thing.  Mark  Twain's 
"Buck  Fanshaw"  was  going  to  have  peace,  if  he  had  to 
"lick  every  galoot  in  town"  to  get  it.  This  may  well 
stand  for  Edward  Bellamy's  military  nationalism.  But  if 
we  are  only  going  to  have  peace  when  eveiybody  wants  it, 
and  will  behave  himself,  why  this  seeuLS  like  the  Rev. 
Francis  Bellamy's  nationalism,  with  the  "militiiry"  left 
out.  And  this,  I  say,  looks  to  me  very  much  like  the  kind 
of  individualism  which  I  believe  in. 

I  pass  by,  completely,  the  philosophical  discussion  as  to 
what  constitutes  "a  nation."  This  I  do,  because  it  does 
not  seem  to  me  relevant  to  the  matter  in  hand.  If  my  indi- 
vidual iibeity  is  interfered  with,  I  cannot  see  that  it  helps 
me  much  to  reflect  that  a  nation,  or  "the  nation,"  is  not  a 
"sand-heap,"  but  is  "an  organic  being."  The  oppression 
is  the  matter;  and  I  had  as  lief  Ije  op])ressed  by  a  sand-heap 
as  by  an  organic  l>eing.  What  I  object  to  is  being  oppressed 
by  either  of  them.  And,  whatever  may  be  in  the  future, 
when  men  get  to  be  something  different  from  what  they  are, 
so  far  in  the  histoiy  of  the  world  it  has  been  true  that  all 
kinds  of  governments  have  oppressed  the  individual.  And, 
so  far,  the  only  safety  of  the  individual  has  been  such  guar- 
antees of  personal  rights  and  liberties  as  have  limited  the 
governmental  power.  And  until  some  one  can  give  the  world 
assurance  that  human  nature  is  to  be  tmiLsfonned,  it  will  be 
just  as  well  to  maintain  the  guarantees,  iiLstead  of  putting 
still  more  power  into  the  hands  of  the  government —  whether 
it  be  called  one  thing  or  another.  While  even  one  wolf  is 
abroad,  tlie  wise  shepherd  will  not  get  rid  of  his  dog. 

But,  while  the  Rev.  Fmncis  Bellamy  has  "come  down," 
to  the  extent  of  virtually  giving  up  any  kind  of  nationalism 
definite  enough  to  fight  about,  he  nevei-theless  goes  on  with 
his  arguments  against  the  editor's  positions  just  as  though 
nothing  at  all  had  happened.  He  stands  up  for  "  national- 
istic socialism  "  as  though  it  were  something  clearly  in 
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mind.  And  be  argues  at  length  that  the  state  of  things 
covered  by  this  term  will  not  be  open  to  such  dangers  as 
have  been  found  to  exist  under  all  other  forms  of  govern- 
ment. Either  human  nature  is  to  be  changed — though  he 
does  not  tell  us  how  —  or  there  is  to  be  some  charm  in 

nationalistic  socialism "  that  is  to  change  the  nature  of 

politics,"  disarm  pi*ejudice,  make  philistinism  broad- 
minded,  and  turn  bigotry  into  tolerance.  Wonderful  is  the 
power  of  my  particular  panacea ! 

Neither  of  the  brothers  Bellamy  expect  or  propose  any 
sudden  change  in  human  nature.  "Looking  Backward" 
plainly  and  positively  disclaims  any  such  expectation.  So 
we  are  not  only  at  liberty  to  deal  with  social  forces  and 
factors  as  they  have  been,  and  as  we  know  them,  but  we  are 
even  compelled  to  do  so.  Let  us,  then,  take  up  some  of  Mr. 
Flower's  points  against  nationalism,  and  see  whether  Mr. 
Bellamy  has  adequately  met  them. 

Mr.  Flower  thinks  that  nationalism  would  mean  govem- 
mentalism  and  paternalism  —  in  the  historic  sense  of  those 
tenns  —  i-aised  to  the  highest  degree;  and  that  these  are 
both  bad  things.  Mr.  Bellamy  admits  that  they  have  been 
bad  things  in  the  past ;;  but  claims  that  something  in  nation- 
alistic socialism  is  to  change  their  nature.  As,  in  the 
millennium,  the  lion  is  to  "eat  straw  like  the  ox,"  so,  in 
this  coming  Edenic  condition  of  affairs,  the  age-long  oppres- 
sors of  the  individual  are  to  lose  their  man-eating  proclivi- 
ties. The  world  is  open  to  conviction  on  this  point;  but  it 
will  take  more  than  words  to  produce  the  result.  When  we 
see  a  lion  eating  gi-ass,  while  the  sheep  play  about  his  feet, 
we  will  believe  in  his  conversion.  For — let  the  reader 
take  earnest  heed  —  it  is  not  the  conscious  evil  in  men  that 
has  been  oftenest  the  oppressor  of  their  fellows;  almost 
always  the  plea  for  it  has  been  the  general  good.  Church 
and  State  both  have  set  this  propensity  down  among  the 
great  cardinal  virtues.  As  Saul  of  Tareus  thought  he  was 
doing  God  sei*vice  when  he  persecuted  the  early  Church,  so 
the  Church  herself  sang  Te  Deums  over  St.  Bartholomew,  and 
believed  verily  that  the  groans  of  the  Inquisition  and  the 
fires  of  her  autos  de  fS  were  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
good  of  man. 

The  cui-se  of  the  whole  business  is  just  here  —  that  a  set 
of   men   should   fancy   that   they  know  better   what   their 
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brothers  ought  to  think  and  do  than  the  brothers  themselves 
know.  Mr.  Bellamy  himself  lets  out,  in  a  most  curious 
way,  his  own  advanced  (?)  idea  of  "toleration."  By  the 
way,  I  would  like  to  know  how  it  h.ipi)ens  to  Im  any  of  his 
business,  for  example,  to  "tolerate  "  me.  Who  sets  him,  or 
anybody  else,  up  on  high  to  look  down  with  "toleration" 
on  other  people  ? 

But  let  us  note  his  idea  of  "toleration."  lie  says,  with 
great  emphasis,  "A  man  may  prove  to  me  by  inductive  data, 
reaching  uninterruptedly  over  ten  thousand  years"  —  I  did  not 
know  he  was  so  old — "that  my  own  nature  is  intolerant;  he 
may  even  corroborate  his  proof  by  pointing  to  my  occasional 
acts  of  thoughtless  disregard  for  another's  opinion;  yet  all 
this  array  does  not  overwhelm  me,  for  I  know  [Italics  mine] 
that  I  am  not  intolerant."  This  superlative  confidence  in  his 
own  goodness  makes  me  think  of  the  congressman  of  wliom  it 
was  said,  "  He  is  the  most  distinguished  man  in  Washington. 
I  know  he  is,  for  he  admits  it  himself, ^^ 

But  a  little  later  on  creeps  out  an  indication,  in  the 
light  of  which  we  have  a  right  to  interpret  this  claim. 
Mr.  Flower,  in  his  editorial,  had  shown  how  a  Clu*istian 
Scientist  had  l)een  arrested  in  Iowa  for  this  offence.  In  the 
words  of  the  indictment,  "She  had  practised  a  cure  on  one 
Mrs.  George  B.  Freeman."  After  the  physicians  had  j)ro- 
nounced  the  case  hopeless,  and  had  given  her  up,  this 
criminal  woman  had  actually  dared  to  "cure"  her.  The 
heinousness  of  the  offence  wiis  admitted.  It  wiis  not, 
in  the  brdinaiy  sense,  malpnw^ticc;  no  medicine  liad  been 
given,  no  pain  was  inflicted,  no  harm  done.  But 
she  had  been  presumptuous  enough  to  "cure,"  and  not 
after  the  "regular,"  the  orthodox  way.  Now  the  Rev. 
Francis  Bellamy  shows  his  "tolerance"  in  regard  to  this 
crucial  case,  by  saying,  "But  it  is  certiiinly  true  that  the 
State  has  the  right  to  prevent  malpractice  —  a  right  none 
of  us  would  wish  renounced."  Just  what  this  has  to  do 
with  an  instance  where  the  o/?7y  malpractice  even  charged 
was  that  she  "had  practised  a  cure,"  after  all  the  physicians 
had  given  her  up,  is  not  very  plain  to  the  worldly  minded. 
But  he  goes  on,  —  "  And  as  soon  as  there  are  suflicient  data 
to  convince  an  intelligent  (sic)  public  opinion  that  the 
theoiy,  with  its  perilous  repudiation  of  all  medical  skill,  is 
not  fatal  to  human  life,  it  will  receive  an  ungrudged  status. " 
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"Here's  richness,"  as  Mr.  Squeers  would  say.  Mr.  Bel- 
lamy's "tolerance"  then  is  limited  carefully  to  what  has 
an  accepted  "status"  as  judged  by  "public  opinion."  It 
begins  now  to  be  plain  as  to  what  "  tolerance  "  is  to  be  in 
the  millennial  era  of  nationalism. 

But  there  is  one  more  hint  in  Mr.  Bellamy's  article, 
without  which  this  new  and  improved  definition  of  tolerance 
would  not  be  complete.  He  says,  "  It  is  hard  to  discover 
what  individualism  is  surrendered  except  bumptiousness." 
But  who  is  to  decide  what  is  "  bumptiousness "  ?  Why, 
"an  intelligent  public  opinion,"  of  course.  And  who  is  to 
settle  as  to  what  is  "an  intelligent  public  opinion,"  that 
has  the  right  to  put  down  "bumptiousness"?  Why,  the 
"  intelligent "  public,  of  course.  So  it  comes  back  always 
to  this,  —  we,  the  ruling  majority,  are  intelligent,  and  we 
have  the  right  to  decide  as  to  what  shall  be  and  shall  not 
be  permitted. 

But  now  to  go  back  a  moment  to  a  point  that  must  not  be 
lost  sight  of;  for  it  involves  the  whole  issue  between  per- 
sonal freedom  and  tyranny,  whether  of  a  part  of  the  people  or 
all  of  them.  He  says,  "as  soon  as  there  are  sufficient  data  to 
convince  an  intelligent  public  opinion,  etc.,  etc."  But  just 
how  is  this  "data"  to  be  accumulated,  so  long  as  anybody  who 
dares  to  have  a  new  idea  is  to  be  arrested  and  imprisoned? 
The  very  most  fatal  objection  to  this  universal  supervision 
and  control  of  all  individual  action  by  the  governing  power, 
which  nationalism  contemplates  and  which  is  of  ite  very 
essence,  is  that  it  would  become  the  tyranny  of  mediocrity, 
and  would  stand  in  the  way  of  growth. 

Two  forces,  at  work  freely,  are  necessary  to  evolution: 
heredity  and  the  tendency  to  vary.  The  one  conserves  all 
the  valuable  attainments  of  the  past;  and  the  other,  like  the 
new  sprouts  and  twigs  on  a  growing  tree,  has  in  it  all  the 
promise  of  the  future.  Such  a  control  of  life  as  nationalism 
contemplates  would  suppress  the  new  twigs  as  "  bumptious- 
ness," or  would  —  while  breaking  them  off  as  fast  as  they 
appeared  —  ask  them  to  accumulate  "sufficient  data  to  con- 
vince an  intelligent  public  opinion." 

The  "intelligent  public  opinion"  of  Europe  thought 
Copernicus,  and  Bruno,  and  Galileo,  and  Luther  very 
bumptious  sorts  of  persons.  With  "an  intelligent  public 
opinion,"  such  as  existed  in  England  and  America  thirty 
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years  ago,  on  the  subject  of  the  origin  of  Bpecies,  what 
would  have  become  of  Darwin  —  provided  that,  at  that 
time,  the  governing  power  had  assumed  and  exercised  the 
right  to  put  him  to  some  "useful"  occupation,  or  to  sup- 
press ideas  popularly  believed  to  be  dangerous  ? 

The  plain  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that  all  the  persecutions 
of  the  past  have  grown  out  of  just  this  idea,  which  Mr. 
Bellamy  endorses,  that  an  "intelligent  public  opinion"  has 
the  right  to  toll  ceilain  individuals  what  they  shall  believe 
and  toach.  And  all  the  growth  of  human  civilization  thus 
far  has  been  in  the  direction  of  the  rise  of  the  individual  ius 
over  against  the  claim  of  the  majority  to  control.  And 
there  is  no  safety  for  the  individual,  and  no  sure  and  swift 
promise  of  human  advance,  until  "intelligent  public  opin- 
ion "  is  taught  to  mind  its  own  business. 

While,  then,  Mr.  Bellamy  denies  that  there  is  any  danger 
of  "  governmental  ism  "  or  "paternalism"  under  nationalistic 
control,  he  himself  admits  and  defends  the  princii)le.  This 
he  does  while  loudly  claiming  to  be  tolerant.  What,  tlien, 
intiy  we  expect  on  the  part  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
whose  equal  (*?)  tolerance  he  does  not  undertake  to  guarantee? 
Is  it  just  possible  that  his  nationalism,  whic^h  is  not  of  the 
military  type  even,  is  already  manifesting  some  symptoms  of 
the  incipient  disease  ? 

Five  cases  of  tlie  tyniniiy  of  the  majority,  that  had  been 
todduced  by  Mr.  Flower,  his  antagonist  claims  to  deal  with. 
I  have  alrccady  touched  on  his  treatment  of  Ciuse  II.,  that  of 
the  Christian  Scientist.  His  treatment  of  only  one  other  is 
significant  enough  to  call  for  notice  on  my  part.  Case  V. 
is  that  of  one  Powell  of  Pennsylvania.  This  man  had  put 
a  large  sum  of  money  into  the  business  of  manufactuiing 
oleomargarine,  lie  had  complied  with  all  the  conditions  of 
the  law.  I  lis  i)roduct  was  what  it  claimed  to  be,  and  was 
stami)ed  as  such.  Nobody  wjis  deceived  or  injured.  But 
a  later  legislature  —  iis  if  there  were  not  already  crimes 
enough  in  existence  —  declares  this  manufacture  a  (-rime. 
The  "intelligent  public"  majority  calmly  robs  him  of  his 
])roperty  and  ruins  him,  and  feels  no  sort  of  compunction  in 
the  matter.  One  year  it  encoui-ages  him  to  start  a  business; 
the  next  it  ruins  him  for  starting  it. 

Mr.  Bellamy,  however,  says  this  "proves  too  much.     It 
shows  a  vested  money  interest  controlling  a  legislatui-e  and 
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voting  a  rival  business  into  outlawry."  And  he  adds, 
"This  is  a  kind  of  instance  socialists  like  to  get  hold  of.** 
If  socialists  like  to  play  with  dynamite,  then  I  should  think 
they  might  like  such  cases;  otherwise,  not.  For  it  happens 
precisely.not  to  illustrate  what  Mr.  Bellamy  says  it  does. 
Instead  of  its  having  been  a  case  of  "a  vested  money  interest 
controlling  the  legislature  and  voting  a  rival  into  outlawry," 
it  happened  to  be  the  "intelligent  public  opinion"  of  the 
farmers,  who  wanted  their  butter  business  protected  even 
though  it  took  robbery  to  do  it.  And  this  is  just  the  kind 
of  justice  any  new  business  may  expect,  under  nationalistic 
control,  until  it  has  accumulated  "data"  enough  to  satisfy 
"intelligent  public  opinion." 

Governmental  ism  and  paternalism  have  always  been  evils, 
Mr.  Flower  asserts.  This  Mr.  Bellamy  admits.  For  this 
reason,  Mr.  Flower  thinks  the  power  of  government  should 
be  minimized,  and  the  individual  left  more  and  more  free. 
This  would  seem  to  be  a  most  logical  inference.  But,  no, 
says  Mr.  Bellamy,  for  there  ia  something  peculiar  in  nation- 
alism that  is  going  to  neutralize  all  these  malign  tendencies. 
He  does  not  make  it  quite  plain  to  the  uninitiated  as  to  how 
this  is  to  be  done.  The  chief  point  seems  to  be  that,  instead 
of  one  man  doing  it,  as  in  a  monarchy,  or  a  few  men  doing 
it,  as  in  an  aristocracy,  everj-body  is  going  to  do,  and  what- 
ever everybody  does  is  necessarily  going  to  be  all  right. 
Those  to  whom  this  appears  perfectly  phiin  and  satisfactory, 
of  course  are  "not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  as 
nationalism  views  it.  I,  for  one,  however,  would  like  a 
few  of  the  "data,"  supposed  to  be  so  efficacious  in  other 
matters. 

To  sum  the  matter  up,  in  closing,  I  wish  to  state  definitely 
and  clearly  a  few  objections  to  nationalistic  socialism  that 
seem  to  me  fatal. 

1.  The  world  began  in  socialism.  In  the  barhiric  period 
the  tribe  was  all  and  the  individual  nothing.  Every  step  of 
human  progress  has  kept  pace  with  the  rise  of  the  individual. 

2.  Military  socialism,  such  as  Mr.  Edward  Bellamy 
advocates,  would  be  only  another  name  for  universal  despot- 
ism, in  which  the  individual,  if  not  an  officer,  would  only 
count  one  in  the  ranks.  It  would  be  the  paradise  of  official- 
ism on  the  one  hand,  and  helpless  subordination  on  the 
other. 
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8.  Nobody  is  ready  to  talk  definitely  about  any  other 
kind  of  nationalism ;  for  nobody  has  outlined  any  working 
method.  If  it  is  only  what  everybody  freely  wishes  done  — 
and  this  seems  to  be  the  Rev.  Francis  Bellamy's  idea —  then 
it  is  hard  to  distinguish  it  from  individualism.  At  any 
rate,  it  is  not  yet  clear  enough  to  be  clearly  discussed. 

4.  Nationalism,  as  commonly  understood,  could  mean 
nothing  else  but  the  tyranny  of  the  commonplace.  Democ- 
racy, as  we  know  it,  is  limited  in  all  sorts  of  ways.  It 
only  looks  after  certain  public  affairs,  while  the  main  part 
of  the  life  of  the  individual  is  free.  But  suppose  the  major- 
ity undertook  to  manage  all  the  business  of  the  countiy, 
appoint  each  man  his  place  and  keep  him  in  it,  determine 
what  should  be  known,  and  taught,  and  done  —  it  fairly 
stifles  one  only  to  think  of  it  I  There  has  never  been  a  time 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  when  the  wisest  and  best  things 
would  not  have  been  voted  down.  For  it  is  always  the  few 
who  lead  in  religion,  in  morals,  in  art,  in  literature,  in 
learning,  in  all  high  service.  But  these  few  now  do  it,  not 
by  despotic  power,  but  only  by  influence ;  so  all  may  be  free. 
And  there  has  never  been  a  time  in  the  world's  history  wlien 
the  most  important  things  that  were  Ixjing  done  wei-o  of 
apparent  utility  in  the  eyes  of  the  crowd.  Consider  Homer 
and  Virgil,  Isaiah  and  Jesus,  Dante,  Shakespeai-e,  Angelo, 
Copernicus,  Galileo,  Goethe,  Luther,  Servetus,  Newton,  Dar- 
win, Spencer,  Galvani, —  liad  nationalism  been  dominant  in 
their  days,  how  long  would  it  have  been  before  the  "  intelli- 
gent public  opinion  "  of  tlie  governing  board  of  their  depai-t- 
ments  would  have  had  them  up  to  show  cause  why  they 
should  not  "go  to  work  for  a  living  "  ? 

The  progi'ess  of  the  world,  up  to  the  present  hour,  has 
always  meant  the  larger  and  still  larger  freedom  of  the  indi- 
vidual. This  freedom  has  always  had  its  evils.  So  all  life 
has  its  disadvantages.  But  only  a  few  peoi)le,  in  any 
generation,  believe  in  suicide  as  a  cure.  Nationalism, 
freely  chosen,  would  be  the  mui-der  of  liberty  and  social 
suicide.  When  people  have  thought  about  it  enough  to 
comprehend  its  meaning,  they  will  choose  to  bear  what  ills 
they  must,  and  seek  some  more  helpful  method  of  cure, 
rather  than  adopt  such  an  "  heroic  "  treatment  as  kills  the 
patient  in  the  hope  of  getting  rid  of  the  disease. 
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In  this  day  of  multiplied  facilities  for  education,  a  day 
when  training  begins  with  the  kindergarten  and  ends  in  what 
is  called  "  higher  education  "  both  for  men  and  women,  the 
thoughtful  observer  is  constantly  confronted  by  the  question, 
why  are  not  the  people  educated  ?  It  is  quite  true  that  a 
great  many  people  are ;  that  very  many  more  believe  they 
are ;  and  still  more  believe  the  day  is  coming  when  they  are 
to  be  educated  in  the  broad  and  liberal  sense  of  the  word. 
Our  systems,  founded  upon  the  old  scholastic  idea,  are  gener- 
ally considered  satisfactory,  and  any  failure  that  may  be 
observed  in  results  is  attributed  to  the  fact  that,  in  particular 
cases,  they  have  not  yet  had  time  or  opportunity  for  successful 
operation.  And  yet,  year  after  year,  we  are  passing  through 
the  mills  of  our  public  schools  and  colleges  multitudes  of 
minds  that  come  out  like  travellers  who  climb  to  the  top  of 
every  high  tower  in  their  journey,  because  they  will  not  come 
home  without  being  able  "  to  say  they  have  done  it." 

Apparently,  too  many  of  our  students  go  through  their 
course  for  no  better  reason  than  to  say  they  have  done  it. 
There  are  grand  and  noble  exceptions,  bift  these  are  generally 
among  those  who  do  not  care  to  say  anything  about  it.  The 
great  majority,  however,  come  forth  in  the  mental  condition 
of  the  man,  who  laboriously  climbs  step  by  step  of  the  tower, 
takes  his  bird's-eye  view  of  the  field  of  learning,  accepts  the 
impressions  made  upon  his  mind  by  the  vast  picture  and  the 
vast  mixture,  and  comes  do^  to  l)is  own  level  again  with 
no  more  real  knowledge  of  that  at  which  he  has  glanced  than 
has  the  traveller  who  has  taken  a  glimpse  from  the  heights 
which  he  climbed,  because  the  guide-book  said  this  was  "the 
thing  to  do." 

In  every  walk  of  life,  among  statesmen,  men  of  business, 
and  artisans,  exist  noble  examples  of  exceptional  profundity 
and  reality  of  knowledge,  but  in  the  great  average  of  so-called 
educated  people  of  our  own  generation,  we  find  the  majority 
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possessing  very  fragmentary  interest  in  any  of  the  subjects 
which,  as  students,  were  supposed  to  engage  their  attention. 
What  they  would  have  been  without  the  so-called  education 
we  cannot  judge,  and  it  might  be  unfair  to  infer,  but  what 
they  are  no  discriminating  person,  with  a  knowledge  of 
what  our  systems  claim,  can  fail  to  see.  We  cannot  ignore 
the  fact  that  for  some  reason  they  have  failed  to  attain  their 
natural  and  possible  development. 

Our  educational  theories,  on  paper  and  in  text-books,  are 
well-nigh  perfect ;  in  actual  operation  why  should  they  fail  ? 
Like  a  great  machine,  fed  with  the  material  of  thought,  the 
crank  turns,  the  wheels  go  round,  and  the  whole  world  is 
a-buzz  with  the  work  and  the  noise,  but  the  creature  on 
whom  all  this  power  is  expended,  is  only  in  rare  instances 
a  truly  educated  man  or  woman.  What,  then,  is  the  defect? 
If  the  machine  is  right,  then  the  material  with  which  it  is  fed 
must  be  defective.  If  the  material  is  right,  then  the  machine 
has  every  virtue  except  that  of  adaptation  to  the  use  for 
which  it  was  intended. 

Since  the  whole  end  and  aim  of  education  is  to  develop, 
not  the  ideal  mental  constitution,  but  the  real  mind  just  as 
we  find  it,  the  real  creature  just  as  he  is ;  and  since  we  can- 
not change  the  human  mind  to  make  it  fit  the  machine,  the 
effort  should  be  to  adapt  the  educational  process  to  suit  the 
human  mind.  To  what  extent  they  are  doing  this  is  one  of 
the  great  questions  for  teachers  of  the  present  day.  To  what 
extent, —  admitting  that  now  in  some  particulars  they  fail, — 
it  may  be  possible  to  modify  and  adapt  methods  to  the  actual 
and  genuine  needs  of  human  nature,  is  certainly  a  problem 
worthy  of  the  earnest  thought  of  the  broadest  and  best  cul- 
tured minds.  In  attempts  at  adaptation  we  have  fallen  into 
a  process  of  analyzing  the  youthful  human  creature.  Having 
discovered  that  he  possesses  mathematical  capacity,  we  have 
supplied  him  with  mathematical  training,  and  have  in  this 
department  thrust  upon  him  all,  and  sometimes  more,  hard 
work  than  he  can  bear.  Having  found  he  possessed  religious 
faculty,  we  have  emptied  upon  him  the  theologies  and  psy- 
chologies, and  when  we  have  supplied  him  in  these  and  other 
directions  we  look  for  the  educated  man.  Judge  of  our 
disappointment.  We  find  the  faculties,  we  find  the  modifica- 
tions produced  by  the  training,  but  we  look  in  vain  for  the 
man.     With  all  our  multiplied   facilities   for  producing  a 
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trained  and  disciplined  nature,  what  we  think  we  have  a 
right  to  expect, —  but  what  we  do  not  find, — is  a  creature 
conscious  of  his  own  great  heritage,  conscious  of  his  kinship 
with  all  humanity,  of  his  kingship  over  the  universe,  of  his 
power  to  grapple  with  the  world  outside  of  himself,  and  of  his 
rightful  dominance  over  both  the  life  without  and  the  grander 
life  within.  Instead,  we  find  men  weak  where  they  should 
be  most  purposeful  and  brave.  We  find  him  the  slave 
of  the  body  who  should  be  able  to  make  the  body  the 
servant  of  his  soul.  We  find  hands  untrained  to  practical 
uses,  minds  unequal  to  grasping  the  common  wants  of  exist- 
ence, hearts  in  which  the  high  ideals  of  character  and  strong 
impulses  toward  true  usefulness  are  overnswept  by  that  con- 
sideration for  self  that  makes  one's  own  interests  seem  the 
very  centre  of  the  universe  of  God. 

The  day  needs  giants ;  it  produces  pigmies.  It  needs  men 
to  fight;  it  produces  men  to  run.  It  needs  women  with 
minds  broad  enough  to  think  and  hearts  large  enough  to 
love.  It  needs  motherhood  that,  while  it  bends  protectingly 
over  the  cradle  of  its  own  child,  reaches  out  a  mother-heart 
to  all  the  suffering  childhood  of  the  race.  It  needs  the 
capacity  for  heroism';  it  yields  the  tendency  to  cowardice. 
In  the  midst  of  learning,  ignorance  triumphs,  vice  rules,  and 
sensualism  thiives ;  and  all  this,  not  because  of  education, 
but  in  spite  of  it.  And  when  we  consider  that  our  schools 
in  their  lower  grades,  our  kindergartens  and  our  primary  and 
Sunday  schools,  take  the  infant  mind  before  the  tendency  to 
vice  has  had  any  chance  for  development,  and  that  the  next 
higher  grades  take  them  on  through  successive  years,  without 
being  able  to  prevent  such  results  as  these  mentioned  above, 
we  naturally  feel  that,  at  the  very  outset,  our  educational 
system  must  be  wi'ong.  However  it  may  be  suited  to  the 
ideal  conditions  it  canuot  be  adapted  to  the  average  human 
creature,  taken  exactly  as  he  is.  The  lack,  which  begins  at 
the  very  basis  of  our  so-called  intelligent  discipline,  runs 
through  the  whole,  in  constantly  increasing  ratio.  Brain 
is  stimulated,  and  heart  and  soul  are  left  to  starve,  and 
nothing  is  more  neglected  than  the  cunning  of  the  hand. 
Even  where  some  attempt  is  made  at  the  training  of  the 
whole  nature,  it  is  done  without  recognition  of  the  infinite 
variety  in  the  human  mind.  Processes  ought  to  be  adapted, 
not  only  to  the  universal  but  to  the  individual  need.      It 
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does  not  follow  that  the  universal  need  is  necessarily  or 
invariably  unlike  the  individual  need,  or  that  individual 
needs  are  always  identical,  but  any  system  of  education  that 
gives,  for  a  great  variety  of  minds,  precisely  the  same  course 
of  training,  is  sure  to  be,  for  a  majority  of  those  minds,  a 
pitiful  and  conspicuous  failure. 

What  then  ?  Shall  we  have  a  separate  school  for  every 
child  ?  Shall  we  have  a  special  teacher  for  each  mind  ?  That 
would  probably  be  impossible,  but  we  certainly  should  have 
80  small  a  number  of  pupils  under  each  teacher  that  she  (and 
we  are  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  teachers  of  little  children 
will  largely  be  women)  may  he  able  to  study  the  whole  nature 
of  every  little  one  committed  to  her  care.  She  should  be  not 
only  in  communication,  but  in  real  communion  with  the  mother ; 
should  know  the  child's  mental  and  moral  inheritance,  and,  in 
as  far  as  her  own  watchful  care  and  the  help  of  the  family 
physician  may  enable  her  to  do  so,  she  should  understand  its 
physical  constitution.  She  should  acquaint  herself  with  the 
temperament,  the  habits,  the  degree  of  affection,  and  the  little 
germs  of  spiritual  insight  and  inspiration,  all  of  which  go  to 
make  up  the  nature  of  the  little  creature  in  her  charge.  If 
she  be  the  true  teacher,  she  should  combine  the  threefold  duties 
of  mother,  instructor,  and  physician  for  the  young  life  unfold- 
ing in  her  care.  If  she  has  not  the  heart  to  love  the  child  and 
to  let  the  child  love  her,  and  so  to  lay  foundation  for  the  larger 
loving,  that,  by  and  by,  shall  out-reach  and  take  in  the  whole 
humanity  of  God,  then  we  will  not  say  she  has  mistaken  her 
calling,  but  her  own  process  of  education  has  been  defective 
and  she  has  much  to  learn. 

Such  threefold  development  for  heart,  hand,  and  brain  of 
the  little  child  makes  preparation  for  the  next  higher  steps 
of  educational  work.  Whatever  form  the  training  may 
assume,  the  individuality  of  the  human  soul  should  be  kept 
inviolate.  That  individuality  betrays  itself  in  many  ways ; 
by  emotion  and  sentiment,  by  quickness  or  dulness  of  per- 
ception, and  above  all,  by  preferences  and  dislikes.  These 
minute  indications  as  to  just  what  elements  of  spirit  and  mind 
have  entered  into  the  nature  of  the  child,  are  the  little  delicate 
fibres  that  show  the  texture  of  the  human  soul  with  which  we 
have  to  deal.  The  child  learns  too  soon  to  draw  in  and  hide 
the  frail,  sensitive  tendrils  that  indicate  that  the  life  of  the 
soul-plant  is  feeling  its  way  toward  the  light  of  God. 
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In  the  primary  school,  the  teacher  (and  sometimes  in  the 
cradle,  the  mother,  who  is,  whether  she  would  have  it  so  or 
not,  the  child's  first  teacher)  begins  the  process  of  training  by 
which  the  little  one  is  made  to  do  as  others  do,  to  say  what 
others  say,  and  to  conceal  the  fact  that  it  has  any  inward  life 
or  impulses  that  are  not  the  same  as  those  of  other  children. 

Instead  of  being  able  to  read  the  God-given  signs  as  to 
what  the  infant  nature  really  requires,  we  give  it  instead  an 
arbitrary  supply,  based  upon  what  we  think  it  ought  to  need, 
and  then  marvel  that  it  does  not  thrive  upon  its  unnatural 
diet.  We  have  not  supplied  what  it  craved  but  that  which, 
from  our  preconceived  notion,  we  thought  it  ought  to  want. 

This  process  of  applying  our  rule  and  line  to  the  mind  goes 
farther  and  bears  harder  upon  the  student  with  every  suc- 
ceeding year,  until,  long  before  the  so-called  education  is 
completed,  three  quarters  of  the  students  have'  lost  the  con- 
sciousness that  they  ever  cared,  or  ever  could  have  cared,  for 
anything  except  that  which  the  class  supplied.  To  be  what 
the  class  is,  to  do  what  the  class  does,  to  be  satisfied  with 
knowing  what  the  class  knows,  to  have  lost  the  sense  of  the 
value  of  the  thing  to  be  gained,  and  to  measure  by  false 
standards,  comes  to  be  the  rule,  until  the  conceit  of  knowl- 
edge takes  the  place  of  the  modesty  of  conscious  ignorance, 
and  the  student  becomes  a  drop  in  the  annual  out-pouring 
stream  of  so-called  teachers,  many  of  whom,  in  the  highest 
sense,  have  never  been  genuine  students  at  all. 

Searching  for  causes  of  such  results,  we  cannot  fail  to  see 
that  much  of  this  dead  sameness  of  intellectual  character  is 
due  to  our  habit  of  educating  in  masses.  We  make  an  Arab 
feast  of  our  knowledge.  A  dish  is  prepared  that  contains 
something  that  might  be  strengthening  for  each  partaker. 
With  hands  more  or  less  clean,  students  select  their  savory 
morsels  from  the  sop.  As  in  the  Arab  family,  for  old  and 
young,  for  the  babe  in  arms,  and  the  strong  man  from  his 
field  of  toil,  the  provision  is  the  same,  so  in  all  our  class- 
work  we  have  the  sameness  of  provision  with  almost  as  great 
disparity  of  capacity  and  need.  If,  out  of  the  whole  mental 
"  mess  of  pottage  "  that  can  be  taken  which  builds  the 
student  up  in  true  wisdom  and  knowledge,  it  is  fortunate ; 
but  if  nothing  is  assimilated  on  which  the  mind  could  truly 
thrive,  no  fault  is  found  with  the  provision,  nor  is  resultant 
ignorance  considered  to  be  specially  worthy  of  blame. 
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The  evil  effects  of  educating  in  masses,  or  in  classes,  is 
sufficiently  apparent  to  cause  us  to  consider  the  question 
whether  there  is  any  possible  remedy, —  whether  there  could 
be  a  substitution  of  individual  for  general  training,  or  a  com- 
bination of  the  two  that  would  produce  a  better  result. 
That  student  is  losing  ground  as  an  individual  who  comes  to 
be  considered  orjto  consider  himself  as  simply  a  factor  of  a  class. 
If  the  general  teaching  must  be  that  which  is  applicable  to  the 
entire  class,  there  should  also  be  provision  for  instruction  that 
could  be  adapted  to  the  individual  need,  and  as  great  effort  as 
is  made  to  adapt  class  work  to  the  geneml  need  should  be  made 
in  the  special  direction  also.  But  the  objection  arises  that  the 
modem  teacher  is  not  able  to  work  in  both  directions  in  the 
time  allotted  for  student  life.  We  are  very  well  aware  that 
we  have  not  yet  passed  the  stage  where  the  value  of  the 
teacher's  work  is  measured  by  the  number  of  hours  in  which  he 
is  engaged  in  the  classroom.  Trustees,  as  a  whole,  pay  for 
the  professor's  full  time,  and  expect  it  to  be  fully  employed. 
Neither  are  the  educators  many  who  would  know  what  to  do 
if  simply  let  loose  among  students  and  left  free  to  make  their 
best  impressions  upon  the  minds  of  the  young. 

To  many  teachers  the  mind  of  youth  is,  in  reality,  an  un- 
explored region,  and  until  we  have  a  change  in  this  respect, 
and  learn  that  the  knowledge  of  books  is  only  the  beginning 
of  wisdom,  and  that  the  true  knowledge  must  include  also 
that  of  the  living  book, —  the  student  entrusted  to  our  care, 
—  we  have  scarcely  learned  the  alphabet  of  true  education. 

The  day  will  come,  though  it  may  be  long  in  coming,  when 
every  institution  of  learning  will  have,  besides  its  technical 
teachers,  its  lecturers  and  its  conductors  of  recitations, —  one 
man  or  one  woman,  or  as  many  men  and  women  as  are 
needed,  whose  special  province  it  will  be  to  study  the  indi- 
vidual temperament,  to  discover  native  tendencies,  tastes, 
and  capacities  of  the  mind,  and  whose  knowledge  will  be 
tme  wisdom  in  the  sense  that  they  will  know  not  only  how 
to  ascertain,  but  how  to  supply  real  needs. 

That  cramping  and  stifling  of  natural  tastes,  which  is  now 
so  marked  a  feature  of  school  training,  will  be  replaced  by 
the  cultivation  of  every  good  natural  ability,  and  the  sup- 
pression of  only  that  which  in  itself  is  evil.  Quite  too  often, 
even  in  this  latter  day,  the  restraint  is  put  upon  the  natural 
powers,  simply  because  their    development  calls   for  extra 
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labor  and  special  trouble,  or  because  these  powers  indicate 
training  in  Unes  of  work  not  being  attempted  by  the  class. 

Let  the  routine  work  continue  to  be  done,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, in  the  routine  fashion,  but  let  every  institution  have  on 
its  Faculty  one  soul,  at  least,  whose  province  is.  not  to  cmsh, 
but  to  cultivate  and  develop  individual  traits  of  mind  and 
character.  Such  an  instructor  must  not  be  ignorant  of 
books,  but  that  intricate  book,  the  human  heart,  should  be 
his  special  study,  and  he  should  know,  not  only  what  human 
beings  are,  but  should  be  able  to  help  them  to  grow  into 
what  God  meant  them  to  be.  Such  a  man  with  a  large  and 
sympathetic  heart  that  can  be  hospitable  to  boyhood  as  it  is, 
will  do  more  toward  the  moulding  of  genuine  manhood  than 
can  a  dozen  professors  of  the  ordinary  type.  One  such 
woman  in  every  institution  for  the  education  of  girls  holds 
really  the  future  destiny  of  those  girls  in  her  own  hand,  for  her 
life  among  them  could  have  but  one  dominant  desire,  —  that 
of  helping  them  to  be  the  thing  God  meant.  Practically  living 
out  that  desire  she  becomes,  not  the  restraint  and  destroyer  of 
their  natural  vitality  of  thought  and  feeling,  but  the  guide  and 
director  of  all  their  native  forces  into  every  beautiful  field  of 
learning,  and  into  the  highest  type  of  development  possible 
for  woman,  under  present  limitations,  to  attain. 

Whether  we  recognize  the  fact  or  not,  there  is  not  a 
phase  of  our  social  or  national  life  that  is  unaffected  by  the 
lack  of  proper  development  of  individuality.  The  whole 
tendency  of  our  civilization  has  been  in  the  direction  of 
making  people,  as  nearly  as  possible,  like  other  people. 
Characters  of  marked  individuality  are  relegated  to  the  class 
of  so-called  ci-anks.  To  be  above  the  dead  level  of  general 
sentiment  and  attainment  is  to  be  in  decidedly  bad  form. 
This  work  of  taking  out  of  people  the  characteristics  placed 
within  them  by  nature,  and  making  them  over  into  the  con- 
venient and  conventional  types  that  think  as  others  think, 
and  do  what  others  do,  has  marked  our  civilization  from  its 
earlier  stages,  and  the  more  civilized  we  become  the  more 
pronounced  are  the  results.  Among  these  results  are  great 
loss  of  spiritual  and  mental  vitality.  It  is  time  to  call  a 
halt,  to  change  our  methods,  or  to  supplement  them  by 
methods  of  individual  training.  The  beginning  of  such  a 
work  will  mark  an  educational  era,  the  inception  of  which 
should  not  be  longer  delayed. 
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THE  WORKING-WOMEN  OF  TO-DAY. 


BY   HELEN   CAMPBELL. 


The  story  of  working-women,  of  those  women  forced  by 
changes  in  industrial  and  social  conditions  into  occupations 
outside  the  home,  is  limited  to  the  last  hundred  years.  The 
division  of  labor  resulting  in  the  factory  system,  and  the 
multiplication  of  trades,  has  opened  many  employments 
hitherto  unknown,  in  which  the  use  of  female  labor  has 
become  almost  a  necessity.  Woman  has  had  her  share  of 
work  from  the  beginning,  often  much  more  than  her  share, 
but  it  ran  usually  in  the  simple  lines  of  household  require- 
ments; and  if  it  chanced,  here  and  there,  to  be  of  larger 
scope,  tliis  was,  after  all,  mostly  tentiitive.  Work  with 
deliberate  intent  to  earn  a  living  is  chiefly  a  fact  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  any  tangible  estimate  of  woman  as 
a  competitor  of  man  in  the  struggle  for  existence  must  be 
based  upon  the  facts  of  the  past  hundred  years.  It  is  within 
hardly  more  than  a  generation  that  the  importance  of  the 
subject  has  become  plain,  and  now  we  are  all  questioning  as 
to  what  is  included  in  the  life  of  the  working- woman ;  what 
is  her  economic  and  social  condition ;  what  are  her  rights  and 
her  wrongs ;  what  bearing  have  they  on  society  at  large,  and 
what  concern  is  it  of  ours  why  or  how  she  works,  or  what 
wage  slie  receives  ? 

We  are  well  aware  that  humanity  has  always  had  the 
enforced  work  of  women  as  an  essential  part  of  its  develop- 
ment, enforced  not  by  law  but  by  the  necessities  of  life.  In 
any  new  country,  the  work  of  women  is  a  vital  factor  in  its 
success  or  failure,  in  its  growth  and  general  prosperity ;  and 
in  the  early  days  of  our  own  country  this  was  far  truer  than 
now.  There  were  then  no  trades  open  to  women,  because 
the  organization  of  society  was  much  less  complex .  than  it 
now  is,  and  the  family  represented  a  union  of  trades.  This 
had  been  the  cstee  in  England  and,  indeed,  in  all  civilized 
countries,  and  is  even  true  of  those  early  days  when  slcins 
were  all  that  was  needed,  and  thorns  were  the  only  needles 
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and  pins.  But  from  the  day  of  that  disastrous  experience  in 
the  Garden,  clothing,  and  the  necessities  involved  in  it,  has 
been  the  synonym  of  sorrow  for  women,  and  the  needle 
stands  as  the  visible  token  of  disaster,  sorrow,  and  wrong  of 
every  order —  "the  asp  upon  the  breast  of  the  poor." 

Civilization  has  always  in  the  nature  of  things  meant  war. 
It  is  only  out  of  the  conflict  of  class  with  class,  interest  with 
interest,  that  advance  comes.  "  Strife  is  the  father  of  all  things 
and  the  king  of  all  things,"  was  the  word  of  Heraclitus  the 
Wise.  "  It  hath  brought  forth  some  as  gods  and  others  as 
men,  and  hath  made  some  bond  and  others  free.  When  Homer 
prayed  that  strife  might  depart  from  amongst  gods  and  men, 
he  wist  not  that  he  was  cursing  the  birth  of  all  things,  for  all 
tilings  have  their  birth  in  war  and  enmity." 

It  is  only  in  this  later  day  that  we  begin  to  realize  other 
possibilities,  and  to  wonder  if  the  world  has  not  had  enough 
of  wars  and  tumults,  and  cannot  bring  about  tlie  desired  end 
without  further  expenditure  of  blood  and  tears.  With  war 
has  ever  been,  and  ever  will  be,  the  forcing  of  women  left 
with  no  breadwinner  into  the  ranks  of  the  earners,  and  only 
later  centuries  have  given  an  opportunity  beyond  domestic 
service.  It  is  the  last  fifty  years  that  has  suddenly  opened 
up  the  myriad  possibilities  in  the  more  than  four  hundred 
trades  into  which  women  have  thronged. 

The  field  is  so  enormous  that  one  is  tempted  aside  from 
the  real  point  at  issue.  What  we  have  to  do  is  to  consider 
work  for  women  as  a  whole,  with  all  that  it  involves  for 
womankind.  It  is  not  alone  the  worker  herself,  but  the 
woman  who  uses  the  product  of  the  worker's  labor  that 
should  understand  what  obligation  is  laid  upon  her.  She  is 
not  free  from  responsibility,  for  ceitain  conditions  which  have 
come  to  the  surface,  that  form  part  of  the  life  of  the  day, 
and  must  be  dealt  with  in  wiser  fashion  than  heretofore,  if 
we  are  to  attain  the  "  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished." 

In  the  beginning  of  our  history,  women  were  at  as  high  a 
premium  as  they  are  now  in  the  remote  West,  but  this  was 
a  temporary  state,  and  as  more  and  more.  Fortune  smiled  on 
the  struggling  colonies,  many  forms  of  labor  were  transferred 
from  male  to  female  hands.  Limitations  were  of  the  sharpest. 
That  they  were  often  /unconscioiLs  ones,  made  them  no  less 
grinding.  To  "  better  one's  self  "  was  the  effort  of  all.  Long 
before  the  Declaration  of  Independence  had  foimulated  the 
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thought  that  all  men  possess  certain  inalienable  rights, 
amongst  which  are  "  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness," this  had  become  the  faith  of  those  who,  braving  the 
perils  of  the  deep,  had  settled  in  an  unknown  country,  that 
they  might  enjoy  the  rights  to  which  they  had  been  born. 
The  largest  liberty  for  the  individual  consistent  with  the 
equal  liberty  of  others  was  demanded  and  received,  nor  did 
it  lessen  as  time  went  on.  Liberty  begat  liberty.  The  ideal 
was  alwajrs  a  growing  one.  Less  limitation,  not  more,  was 
the  order  of  each  fresh  day  that  dawned.  To  eveiy  soul 
bom  into  the  colony,  to  every  descendant  of  these  souls,  was 
a  larger  hope,  a  higher  ambition.  The  standard  of  living 
altered  steadily  even  in  that  portion  of  the  country  which 
retained  longest  the  old  simplicity,  and  best  knew  how  to  com- 
bine "plain  living  and  high  thinking,"  until  in  course  of 
time  the  family  remained  no  longer  a  colony  in  itself. 
Clothing  and  every  necessary,  which  was  formerly  of  home 
manufacture,  could  now  be  obtained  from  without,  and 
women  found  outside  the  family  practicable  work  to  do. 

The  first  factory  established  in  New  England,  early  in  the 
present  century,  ended  the  old  order  or  rather  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  end.  But  long  before  machinery  had  made  tlie 
factory  a  necessity,  there  had  been  the  struggle  to  break  the 
bonds  which  held  all  women  save  the  few  who  had  wealth 
fast  to  the  household.  The  same  spirit  that  brought  the 
pilgrim  over  the  sea  stirred  in  his  descendants.  The  kitchen 
had  proved  itself  a  prison  no  less  than  now,  and  women  and 
girls  flocked  into  this  new  haven  and  worked  with  an  enthu- 
siasm that  nothing  could  dampen. 

"  Oh,  those  blessed  factories  I "  said  to  me  one  day,  a 
woman,  herself  an  earnest  worker  for  present  factory  reform, 
and  who  began  her  literary  life  as  contributor  to  the  Lowell 
Offering.  "  You  people  will  never  know  the  emancipation 
they  brought.  I  loathed  the  kitchen,  and  life  went  by  in  one. 
So  many  New  England  kitchens  were  built  with  no  outlook, 
and  ours  was  one.  I  used  to  run  round  the  house  to  see  the 
sunset  over  the  mountain,  and  I  can  hear  Aunt  Nabby  now : 
'  There  goes  that  child  again  I  Td  lock  her  up  if  she  were 
mine ! '  We  were  all  locked  up !  No  chance  for  more  than 
the  commonest  education ;  no  money  for  any  other.  And 
then  came  these  blessed  factories !  You  laugh,  but  that  was 
what  they  seemed  then.     We  earned  in  tliem  and  saved,  and 
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in  the  end  got  our  education,  or  gave  it  to  our  brothers,  who 
were  almost  as  shut  in.  They  have  altered — yes;  but  they 
were  deliverance  in  the  beginning,  I  can  tell  you,  and  in  spite 
of  present  knowledge,  I  never  see  one  of  the  tall  chimneys 
without  remembering  and  being  thankful." 

Such  has  been  the  story  of  most  of  man's  inventions.  Be- 
ginning as  blessing  they  have  in  the  end  shown  themselves 
largel}''  as  instruments  of  oppression.  But  in  this  case  it  is 
not  the  factory ;  it  is  the  principle  of  competition,  carried  to 
an  extreme,  that  has  brought  in  its  train  child  labor  and  many 
another  perplexing  problem.  So  many  changes  for  the  better 
are  also  involved ;  the  general  standard  of  living  is  so  much 
higher,  that  unless  brought  into  direct  relation  with  workers 
under  the  worst  conditions,  it  is  impossible  to  know  or  realize 
the  iniquities  that  walk  hand  in  hand  with  betterment. 

To  one  who  has  watehed  these  conditions,  the  question 
arises,  does  the  general  advance  keep  step  with  the  special  ? 
Mental  and  spiritual  bonds  are  broken  for  the  better  class. 
Does  this^ean  a  proportionate  enlightenment  for  the  one  be- 
low ?  Has  the  average  worker  time  or  thought  for  self-im- 
provement and  larger  life  ?  Are  hours  of  labor  lessening  and 
possibilities  increasing?  These  questions,  and  many  of  the 
same  order,  can  have  no  definite  answer  from  the  private  in- 
quirer, whose  field  of  observation  is  limited,  and  who  can 
form  no  trustworthy  estimate  till  facts  from  many  sources 
have  been  set  in  order,  such  order,  that  safe  deductions  are 
possible  for  every  intelligent  reader. 

It  is  to  Massachusetts  that  we  owe  the  first  formal,  trust- 
worthy examination  into  the  status  of  the  working-woman, 
and  the  remarkable  reports  of  that  Bureau  of  Labor,  under 
the  management  of  Mr.  C.  D.  Wright,  have  been  the  model 
for  all  later  work  in  the  same  direction.  As  the  result  of  a 
steadily  growing  interest  in  the  subject,  we  have  now  under 
the  same  admirable  management,  the  first  authoritative  state- 
ment of  conditions  as  a  whole.  The  fourth  annual  report  of 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor,  entitled,  "Working- 
women  in  Large  Cities,"  gives  us  the  result  of  some  three 
years'  diligent  work  in  collecting  information  as  to  every  phase 
of  the  working-woman's  life,  from  the  trade  itself,  with  its 
possibilities  and  abuses,  to  the  personal  characteristics  of  the 
woman  who  had  chosen  it.  It  is  not  only  the  student  of 
social  science  who  needs  to  study  the  volume,  but  the  work- 
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ing-women  themselves  will  find  here  the  answer  to  many  ques- 
tions, and  to  some  of  the  charges  now  and  then  brought 
against  them  as  a  class. 

The  value  of  figures  like  these  is  seldom  at  once  apparent, 
since  many  facts  seem  isolated  and  irrelevant.  But  the  fact 
that  they  have  not  been  gathered  in  the  interest  of  a  theory 
but  are  set  down  merely  as  material  for  deduction,  gives  them 
a  value,  not  always  attached  to  figures,  and  will  make  them 
serve  as  the  basis  of  many  a  practical  reform. 

It  is  women  earning  a  living  at  manual  labor  who  are 
meant  by  working-women,  and  thus  all  professional  and  semi- 
professional  occupations,  such  as  teaching,  stenography,  type- 
writing, and  telegraphy,  with  the  thousands  who  are  employed 
in  them,  are  excluded  from  the  report.  Outside  of  these  oc- 
cupations, three  hundred  and  forty-three  distinct  industries 
have  been  investigated.  Twenty-two  cities  have  given  in 
returns,  all  representative  as  to  locality,  and  ending  with 
San  Francisco  and  San  Jose  for  the  Pacific  slope.  Personal 
interviews  were  had  by  the  government  agents,  with  17,427 
women,  this  being,  according  to  the  estimate  of  the  report, 
from  six  to  seven  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  women 
engaged  in  the  class  of  work  coming  under  observation.  I 
am  convinced  that  this  estimate  of  the  United  States  rejK>rt 
is  very  misleading.  The  17,427  women  being  six  per  cent, 
of  all  those  engaged  in  the  three  hundred  and  forty-two 
industries  investigated,  the  total  so  employed  in  the  twenty- 
two  cities  would  be  290,450,  which  on  the  face  of  it  appears 
to  be  absurd.  The  New  York  Commissioner  of  Labor,  in  tlie 
report  of  his  Bureau  for  1885,  estimates  that  there  were,  in 
1884,  over  200,000  women  employed  in  the  various  trades  in 
the  city  of  New  York  alone.  Neither  of  these  reports  includes 
women  employed  in  rougher  manual  labor,  such  as  scrubbing, 
washing,  and  domestic  service.  If  the  New  York  Commis- 
sioner's estimate  for  New  York  City  is  correct,  and  I  confess 
it  seems  to  me  to  be  nearly  so,  and  if  Mr.  Wright's  estimate 
is  as  much  too  low  in  all  the  other  cities  as  it  seems  to  be  in 
New  York,  the  actual  number  employed  in  trades  in  the 
twenty-two  cities  instead  of  being  only  295,450,  cannot  be  far 
from  1,200,000.  With  the  exception  of  certain  statistics  on 
prostitution,  the  entire  work  of  the  United  States  report  has 
been  done  by  women  appointed  by  the  Bureau,  and  Mr.  Wright 
bears  cordial  testimony  to  the  efficiency  of  each  one  in  a  most 
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difficult  and  laborious  task,  adding:  "They  have  stood  on  an 
equality  in  all  respects  with  the  male  force  of  the  Depart- 
ment, and  have  been  compensated  equally  with  them.  It 
was  considered  entirely  appropriate  in  an  investigation  of  this 
kind,  that  the  main  facts  should  be  collected  by  women.  The 
wisdom  of  this  course  has  been  thoroughly  established." 

Here,  then,  for  the  first  time  since  labor  questions  began  to 
attract  the  attention  of  students  of  social  science,  is  an  aid  to 
stating  definitely  certain  facts  hitherto  unknown  to  the 
public  at  large,  and  only  surmised  by  those  interested  in 
the  subject.  Save  for  the  Massachusetts  reports  already 
mentioned,  and  the  valuable  one  of  the  New  York  Com- 
missioner, Mr.  Charles  H.  Peck,  for  1885,  with  that  of  the 
first  report  of  the  Colorado  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  for 
1887  and  1888,  prepared  under  the  very  competent  and  care- 
ful supervision  of  Mr.  E.  J.  DriscoU^  there  has  been  no 
authoritative  word  as  to  numbers  employed,  ages,  conditions, 
average  and  comparative  earnings,  hours  of  labor,  nationali- 
ties, and  the  many  points  most  difficult  to  determine.*  Few 
but  students,  however,  are  likely  to  read  these  volumes,  and 
thus  a  resum^  of  their  chief  points  might  find  place  here  were 
I  not  limited  as  to  space.  Having  in  mind  the  injunction  of 
the  editor  of  The  Arena,  to  be  brief,  I  shall  quote  only 
from  the  United  States  report.  As  all  three  of  the  Com- 
missioners named  agree  in  the  most  important  details,  except 
as  to  numbers  employed,  the  United  States  report  will  speak  • 
for  them  all.  • 

In  the  twenty-two  cities  investigated  by  the  agents  of  the 
United  States  Bureau,  the  average  age  at  which  girls  begin 
work  is  found  to  be  fifteen  years  and  four  months.  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  gives  the  highest  average,  it  being  there  eighteen 
years  and  seven  months,  and  Newark  the  lowest,  fourteen 
years  and  seven  months.  The  average  period  during  which 
all  had  been  engaged  in  their  present  occupations,  is  shown 
to  be  four  years  and  nine  months,  while  of  the  total  number 
interviewed  9,540  were  engaged  in  their  first  attempt  to  earn 
a  living. 

As  against  the  opinion  often  expressed  that  foreign  workers 
are  in  the  majority,  we  find  that  of  the  whole  number  given, 

•  The  Report  of  the  California  Bureau  of  Labor,  1887-8,  Commissioner 
John  J.  ToDin,  should  be  included,  but  came  after  the  above  had  gone  to 
press. 
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14,120  were  native  bom.  Of  the  foreign  born  Ireland  is  most 
largely  represented,  having  926  and  Germany  next  with  775. 
In  the  matter  of  parentage,  12,904  had  foreign  born  fathers, 
and  12,406  foreign  bom  mothers.  The  number  of  single 
women  included  in  the  report  is  15,387 ;  745  were  married 
and  1,088  widowed,  from  which  it  is  evident  that  as  a  rule  it 
is  single  women  who  are  fighting  their  industrial  fight  alone. 
They  are  not  only  supporting  themselves,  but  are  giving  their 
earnings  largely  to  the  support  of  others  at  home.  More  than 
half — 8,754  —  do  this,  and  9,813,  besides  their  occupation, 
help  in  the  home  housekeeping.  Of  the  total  number,  14,918 
live  at  home,  but  only  701  of  them  receive  board  from  their 
families.  The  average  number  in  these  families  is  525,  and 
each  contains  248  workers. 

Of  those  who  reported  their  health  condition  at  the  time 
their  work  began,  16,360  were  in  good  health,  883  in  fair 
health,  and  183  in  bad  health.  A  distinct  change  in  health 
condition  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  14,550  are  now  in  good 
health,  2,385  in  fair  health,  and  489  in  bad  health. 

Concerning  education,  church  attendance,  home  and  shop 
conditions,  15,831  reported.  Of  these,  10,456  were  educated 
in  American  public  schools  and  5,375  in  other  schools ; 
5,854  attend  Protestant  churches ;  7,769  Catholic,  and  367 
the  Hebrew.  A  very  large  percentage,  comprehending  2,309 
do  not  attend  church  at  all.  In  home  conditions  12,020 
report  themselves  as  comfortable,  while  4,693  give  the  home 
conditions  as  poor.  "  Poor  "  is,  to  the  ordinary  observer,  to 
be  interpreted  wretched,  over-crowding,  all  the  numberless 
evils  of  tenement-house  life,  which  is  the  portion  of  many. 
A  side  light  is  thrown  on  pereonal  chaiucteristics  of  the 
workers,  in  the  tables  of  earnings  and  lost  time.  Out  of 
12,822  who  reported,  373  earn  less  than  a  hundred  dollai-s 
a  year,  and  this  class  lost  an  average  of  86.5  for  the  year 
covered  by  the  investigation.  With  the  increase  of  earnings 
the  lost  time  decreases ;  the  2,147  who  earn  from  two  hun- 
dred to  two  hundred  and  fifty  losing  but  37.8,  while  398, 
earning  from  three  hundred  to  five  hundred  dollars  a  year, 
lost  but  18.8  days. 

The  average  weekly  earnings  by  cities  is  no  less  sugges- 
tive. In  Atlanta  the  wages  are  the  lowest  of  any  of  the 
twenty-two  cities,  being  only  $4.05 ;  in  San  Fmncisco  they 
are  the  highest,  being  $6.91.     The  wages  in  the  other  cities 
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vary  between  these  two  extremes.  In  New  York  the  average 
wage  is  $5.85  ;  in  Boston,  $5.64 ;  in  Chicago,  $5.74  ;  in  St. 
Paul,  $6.02 ;  and  in  New  Orleans,  $4.31. 

These  sums  represent  the  earnings  of  skilled  labor.  Many 
women  under  this  head  can  earn  eight  and  ten  dollars  a  week, 
but  the  general  average  is  only  $5.24.  The  large  proportion 
of  unskilled  workers  whose  wage  does  not  exceed  one  hun- 
dred dollars  a  year,  include  cash  girls  and  the  least  intelligent 
class.  It  is  this  class  that  suffer  most  from  the  fine  system, 
since  punctuality  and  thoroughness  are  the  result  of  educated 
intelligence.  The  largest  number  earn  from  two  to  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and,  as  has  been  said,  lose  an 
average  of  thirty  days  in  the  year.  The  highest  average 
wage,  $6.91,  is  little  more  than  subsistence,  and  the  lowest, 
$4.05,  is  far  less  than  decent  subsistence  requires. 

Absolute  violation  of  sanitary  laws,  overcrowding,  and  a 
host  of  other  evils  are  specified  as  part  of  the  factory  system. 
Deliberate  cruelty  and  injustice  are  met  only  now  and  then, 
but  competition  forces  the  working  in  as  inexpensive  a  manner 
as  possible,  and  so  makes  cruelty  and  injustice  necessary  to 
continued  existence  of  the  employer  as  an  industrial  factor. 
Home  conditions  are  seldom  beyond  tolerable.  For  the  most 
part,  they  must  be  summed  up  as  intolerable.  Inspection, 
the  efficiency  of  which  has  greatly  increased  ;  the  demand,  by 
the  organized  charities,  for  women  inspectors,  and  the  gradual 
growth  of  popular  interest,  are  bringing  about  a  few  improve- 
ments, but  the  mass  at  all  points  are  as  stated.  Ignorance 
and  the  vices  that  go  with  ignorance,  want  of  thoroughness, 
unpunctuality,  thriftlessness,  and  improvidence,  are  all  in  the 
count  against  the  poorer  order  of  worker,  but  for  the  most 
part  they  are  living  honest,  self-respecting,  infinitely  dreary 
lives.  This  fact  is  emphasized  in  every  Labor  Report  in 
which  the  subject  of  women  wage-workers  is  treated,  and  im- 
personal as  figures  are  usually  counted  to  be,  from  each  one 
sounds  a  warning  which,  if  unheeded,  must  in  the  end  mean 
the  disaster  to  which  these  returns  point  as  inevitable.  Even 
in  Colorado,  a  State  not  included  in  the  government  report, 
where  opportunity  is  larger,  it  has  been  said,  than  at  almost  any 
other  point  in  the  Union,  Mr.  DriscoU's  report  for  that  State 
shows  an  average  wage  for  women  of  about  six  dollars, 
which,  considering  the  cost  of  living,  is  less  than  the  New 
York  rate. 
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It  is  a  popular  belief  that  the  working  class  forms  a  large 
proportion  of  the  numbers  who  fill  the  houses  of  prostitution, 
and  that  "night-walkers"  are  made  up  largely  from  the 
same  class.  Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth  than 
the  last  statement,  the  falsity  of  which  was  demonstrated  in 
the  fifteenth  annual  report  of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of 
Labor,  its  testimony  being  confirmed  and  repeated  in  the 
report  we  have  under  consideration.  For  the  first,  diligent 
investigation  in  fourteen  cities  showed  clearly  that  a  very 
small  proportion  among  working-women  entered  this  life. 
The  largest  number  classed  by  occupations  came  from  the 
lowest  order  of  workers,  those  employed  in  housework  and  in 
hotels,  and  the  next  largest  was  found  among  seamstresses, 
employees  of  shirt  factories,  and  cloak  makers,  both  of  these 
industries  in  which  under-pay  is  proverbial.  The  great 
majority  receiving  not  more  than  fiv«  dollars  a  week,  earn  it 
by  seldom  less  than  ten  hours  a  day  of  hard  labor,  and  not 
only  live  on  this  sum,  but  assist  friends,  contribute  to  general 
household  expenses,  dress  so  as  to  appear  fairly  well,  and 
have  learned  every  art  of  doing  without.  More  than  this. 
Since  the  deepening  interest  in  their  lives,  and  the  formation 
of  working-girls'  societies  and  guilds  of  many  orders,  they 
contribute  from  this  scanty  sum  enough  to  rent  meeting 
rooms,  pay  for  instruction  in  many  classes,  and  provide  a 
relief  fund  for  sick  and  disabled  members.  Aids,  tilleviations, 
growing  interest,  all  are  to-day  given  to  the  worker. 
"  Homes  "  of  every  order  open  their  doors,  some  so  hedged 
about  by  rules  that  self-respect  revolts  and  refuses  to  live 
the  life  demanded  by  them.  In  all  of  these  homes,  even  the 
best,  lurks  always  the  suspicion  of  charity,  and  even  when 
this  has  no  active  formulation  in  the  worker's  mind,  there  is 
still  the  underlying  sense  of  the  essential  injustice  of  with- 
holding with  one  hand  just  pay,  and  with  the  other  proffering 
a  substitute  in  a  charity,  which  is  to  reflect  credit  on  the 
giver,  and  demand  gratitude  from  the  receiver.  Here  and 
there  this  is  recognized,  and  within  a  short  time  has  been 
emphasized  by  a  woman  whose  name  is  associated  with  the 
work  of  charity  organizations  throughout  the  country, — 
Mrs.  Josephine  Shaw  Lowell.  I  doubt  if  there  is  any  one 
better  fitted  by  long  experience  and  almost  matchless  common 
sense  to  speak  authoritatively.  Within  a  short  time  she  has 
written :  "  So  far  from  assuming  that  the  well-to-do  portion 
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of  society  have  discharged  all  their  obligations  to  man  and 
God  by  supporting  charitable  institutions,  I  regard  just  this 
expenditure  as  one  of  the  prime  causes  of  the  suffering  and 
crime  that  exist  in  our  midst.  I  am  inclined,  in  general,  to 
look  upon  what  is  called  charity  as  the  inmlt  which  is  added 
to  the  injury  done  to  the  mass  of  the  people  by  insufficient 
payment  for  work!'* 

Disguise  this  fact  as  we  will;  bear  testimony  to  the  in- 
efficiency and  incompetency  of  the  workers;  admit  every 
trial  and  perplexity  of  employers,  every  effort  to  better 
conditions,  yet  there  remains  in  the  background  always  this 
shadow,  in  which  the  woman  who  elects  to  earn  an  honest 
living  must  walk.  No  more  heroic  battle  has  ever  been 
fought  than  this  daily  one,  waged  silently  and  uncomplain- 
ingly in  our  midst  by  these  workers.  Their  lot  is  all  part 
of  the  general  evolution  from  disorder,  ignorance,  and  in- 
difference, into  the  larger  life,  opening  so  slowly  that  impatient 
spirits  demand  dynamite  to  hasten  the  process,  but  as  surely 
as  the  earth  marches  forever  on  its  round  toward  that  central 
sun  that  draws  each  smallest  star  of  that  system  we  call  our 
universe. 

It  is  certain  that  this  is  a  tmnsition  period ;  that  material 
conditions  born  of  a  phenomenal  material  progress  have 
deadened  the  sense  as  to  what  constitutes  real  progress,  and 
that  the  working-woman  of  to-day  contends  not  only  with 
visible  but  invisible  obstacles,  the  nature  of  which  we  are  but 
just  beginning  to  discern.  Twenty  years  ago  one  of  the 
wisest  of  modern  French  thinkers,  M.  Paul  Leroy-Beaulieu, 
wrote  of  women  wage-earners :  "  From  the  economic  point 
of  view,  woman,  who  has  next  to  no  material  force,  and  whose 
arms  are  advantageously  replaced  by  the  least  machine,  can 
have  useful  place  and  obtain  fair  remuneration  only  by  the 
development  of  the  best  qualities  of  her  intelligence.  It  is 
the  inexorable  law  of  our  civilization  —  the  principle  and 
formula  even  of  social  progress,^  that  mechanical  engines  are 
to  accomplish  every  operation  of  human  labor  which  does  not 
proceed  directly  from  the  mind.  The  hand  of  man  is  each 
day  deprived  of  a  portion  of  its  original  task,  but  this  general 
gain  is  a  loss  for  the  particular  and  for  the  classes  whose  only 
instrument  of  labor  is  a  pair  of  feeble  arms." 

Untrained  intelligence  finds  earning  a  more  and  moi*e 
difficult  task,  and  for  all  of  us  it  has  become  plain,  that  in 
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the  mighty  problem  given  us  by  a  civilization  which  at  so 
many  points  fails  to  civilize,  eveiy  force  must  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  its  solution.  These  pale,  anaemic,  undeveloped 
girls  swarming  in  factory  and  shop,  are  the  mothers  of  a 
large  part  of  tiie  coming  generation,  defrauded  before  birth  of 
all  the  elements  that  make  strong  bodies  and  teachable  souls. 
It  18  not  alone  the  present  witli  which  we  deal.  Out  of  the 
future  comes  a  demand  as  instant,  and  justice  to-day  bears  its 
fruit  in  larger  life  for  other  days  to  come.  For  this  must  be 
two  awakenings.  One  for  the  looker-on  in  the  struggle  who 
has  no  eyes  for  what  lies  still  in  shadow.  The  other  for  the 
worker,  who  must  join  the  army  already  aroused,  realizing  its 
limitations,  reaching  out  for  training  and  larger  opportunity, 
and  seeking  with  the  eagerness  born  of  hard  conditions,  some 
permanent  way  of  escape.  And  for  watcher  and  worker  alike 
the  word  is  the  same : 

«  Light,  light,  and  light !  To  break  and  melt  in  sunder 

All  clouds  and  chains  that  in  one  bondage  bind 
Eyes,  hands,  and  spirits,  forged  by  fear  and  wonder, 

And  sleek  fierce  fraud  with  hidden  knife  behind ; 
There  goes  no  fire  from  heaven  before  their  thunder. 

Nor  are  the  links  not  malleable  that  wind 
Round  the  snared  limbs  and  souls  that  ache  thereunder, 

The  hands  are  mighty  were  the  head  not  blind." 


THE  INDEPENDENT  PARTY  AND  MONEY 

AT  COST. 


BY  R.    B.    HASSELL. 


A  POLITICAL  revolution  is  in  progress  and  h<as  attained  such 
proportions  as  to  command  attention  and  repay  study.  The 
magnitude  of  the  movement  and  the  definiteness  of  its  aims 
are  not  understood  and  appreciated  by  those  who  live  far 
from  its  field  of  operation.  The  reader  is  asked  to  lay  aside 
his  preconceived  notions  of  the  subject,  and  consider  obser- 
vations made,  at  short  range,  by  one  whose  information  is 
gleaned  not  from  partisan  newspapers,  but  from  the  field 
of  action. 

Before  passing  to  an  analysis  of  the  platform  demands  of 
the  new  party,  let  us  adjust  the  perspective ;  consider  the 
work  already  done,  and  the  method,  motive,  and  personnel  of 
the  party. 

Scarcely  twelve  months  have  pased  since  the  birth  of  the 
party, — one  political  campaign.  In  that  short  period,  an 
organization  has  been  perfected  which  carries  upon  its  rolls 
1,200,000  voters;  and  an  esprit  de  corps  has  been  created 
which  is  worthy  of  comparison  with  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
old  parties.  It  has  elected  two  United  States  senators  and 
a  respectable  body  of  congressmen.  It  has  won  •  its  victories 
in  the  strongholds  of  the  hitherto  dominant  party,  overcoming 
in  one  instance  an  adverse  State  majority  of  80,000.  An 
army  of  lecturers  has  been  set  at  work,  most  of  them  well 
equipped.  About  a  thousand  newspapers  have  been  estab- 
lished in  the  interest  of  the  movement.  A  national  bureau 
of  information  has  been  created  which  keeps  a  large  force  of 
clerks  constantly  busy.  A  committee  has  been  appointed 
on  organization.  Under  its  direction,  State  after  State  is 
being  organized,  and  the  prophecy  is  frcely  made  that,  before 
the  snow  flies  again,  an  efficient  bran6h  of  the  central  body 
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will  have  been  established  in  nearly  every  hamlet  in  the 
nation. 

The  surprising  advance  already  made  by  the  Independents 
would  not  need  to  concern  us,  were  it  not  that  the  national 
conditions  which  made  it  possible,  in  the  first  instance,  still 
exist  to  sustain  and  accelerate  it.  If  asked  to  explain  this 
advance,  most  partisans  would  say,  at  once,  poor  crops,  ex- 
treme poverty  and  demagogism ;  or,  as  South  Dakota  campaign 
speakers  were  known  to  say,  hot  winds  and  Mr.  Loucks. 
But  these  are  mistaken  idea.s.  Poverty  of  the  people  made 
many  listeners  and  voters  who,  under  other  circumstances, 
would  not  have  deemed  it  worth  their  wliile  to  leave  the 
plow.  An  examination,  however,  of  the  vote  in  the  coun- 
ties of  one  State,  from  which  a  United  States  senator  has 
been  elected,  shows  that  the  heaviest  majorities  for  the  new 
party  were  cast  in  counties  where  farming  is  most  divei'sified, 
and  where  the  people  have  been  blessed  with  a  succession  of 
good  crops.  In  the  counties  where  the  people  were  poorest, 
they  were  more  effectually  under  the  thumb  of  money  loanera 
and  bankei"s,  who  held  chattel  mortgages  over  their  heads. 
In  such  counties  a  corruption  fund  had  a  powerful  influence 
toward  keeping  voters  in  line.  Extreme  poverty  is  always 
a  menace  to  the  purity  of  the  ballot.  In  the  well  to  do 
counties,  or  rather  the  counties  where  good  crops  had  pre- 
vailed, and  in  which  the  people  were  reputed  well-to-do,  and 
where  the  heaviest  vot^  was  cast  for  the  party,  the  writer  has 
made  a  careful  study  of  conditions  and  finds  none  that  do 
not  exist  in  most  agricultural  districts  of  the  United 
States.  The  herds  of  cattle  and  bui'sting  gmnaries,  yeai-s 
ago,  would  have  been  sure  indications  of  competence  and 
contentment. 

A  little  inquiry  now,  however,  reveals  discontent  and  a 
hand  to  hand  struggle  with  adversity  and  agaiiLst  odds. 
Market  values  leave  no  margin  for  profit.  Abundance  at 
harvest  time,  disappointment  on  market  day.  Men  can 
understand  the  connection  between  short  crops  and  lean 
pocket-books,  and  are  easily  reconciled  to  such  conditions. 
They  may  grumble  but  they  are  sensible  enough  to  under- 
stand that  they  must  sow  again  and  wait  for  the  heavens  to 
smile.  But  when  great  heaps  of  corn  lie  in  their  fields 
awaiting  sale  at  twelve  cents  a  bushel,  when  a  mighty  crop 
of  wheat  brings  its  possessor  but  fifty  cents  a  bushel,  when 
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COWS  are  worth  but  fifteen  dollars  apiece,  and  good  butter 
sells  for  eight  cents  a  pound,  while  thousands  in  the  land 
are  known  to  be  suffering  because  of  the  lack  of  these  things, 
a  leanness  of  pocket-book  results  which  the  farmer  may 
understand,  but  to  which  he  is  not  easily  reconciled. 

His  eyes  are  open.  The  over-production  theory  explains 
nothing  to  him  while  the  mouths  of  a  multitude  go  unfed; 
while  the  beef  that  he  sold  for  one  and  a  half  and  two  cents 
a  pound  on  foot,  retails  in  the  eastern  market,  when  dressed, 
for  from  ten  to  eighteen  cents  a  pound;  and  while  his  com 
and  his  wheat,  at  the  other  end  of  the  line  of  transportation, 
brings  twice  the  price  he  received  for  it  here.  He  is  able 
to  put  two  and  two  together.  He  knows  that  primarily  all 
wealth  comes  from  the  soil,  in  response  to  the  toil  of  himself 
and  his  fellows.  His  eyes  rest  upon  the  31,000  million- 
naires  of  the  land  who  roll  in  wealth.  He  says,  "  I  helped 
produce  that.  How  did  they  get  it?"  He  knows  that  the 
money  could  not  be  had  last  fall  to  handle  his  grain  and  that, 
in  consequence,  a  ridiculously  low  price  was  offered  him  in 
order  to  keep  it  off  the  market.  He  knows  that  a  few  men 
take  advantage  of  his  necessities  and  dictate  prices  just  at 
the  time  when  he  must  sell.  He  knows  that  railroads  absorb 
nearly  fifty  per  cent,  of  crop  values  for  transportation  charges, 
in  order  to  pay  dividends  on  a  capitalization,  fifty  per  cent, 
of  which  is  fictitious,  and  that  when  the  laws  forbid  it  the 
courts  of  the  land  step  in  and  declare  it  "reasonable  compen- 
sation." 

In  a  word,  it  does  not  take  a  very  sharp  farmer  to  see  that 
although  hot  winds,  or  murrain,  or  hog  cholera  increase  the 
leanness  of  his  pocket-book,  these  things  do  not  explain  that 
irresistible  and  invariable  current  which  bears  such  a  large 
portion  of  what  he  does  earn  into  the  plethoric  pocket-books 
of  the  few  rich.  The  farmer  has  become,  perforce,  a  student 
of  economics;  and,  although  we  may  laugh  at  some  of  the 
vagaries  in  which  he  indulges,  a  close  study  of  the  situation, 
and  of  his  demands  will  probably  show  him  to  be  about  as 
reasonable  as  those  are  who  champion  the  present  order  of 
things. 

If  the  symptoms  of  an  unnatural  and  unnecessary  agricul- 
tural depression  were  confined  to  the  Dakotas,  and  Kansas, 
and  Nebraska,  the  farmer  student  might  be  nonplussed  in 
his  investigations.     He  might  be  led  to  consider  his  inex* 
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perience  and  extravagance  as  the  source  of  the  disease  so 
deeply  fixed  upon  him.  But  the  farmer  of  to-day  reads  and 
travels.  A  Dakota  farmer,  a  few  weeks  since,  visited  the 
paternal  homestead  in  Ohio.  He  found,  to  his  surprise,  that 
his  father's  farm,  which  fifteen  years  ago  lay  within  three 
miles  of  a  thriving  town  of  two  thousand  inhabitants,  paying 
an  annual  tax  of  fifteen  dollars,  and  worth  a  hundred  dollars 
an  acre,  now  pays  a  tax  of  seventy-five  dollars,  and  is  worth 
but  forty-five  dollars  an  acre,  although  the  neighboring  town 
has  increased  its  population  to  ten  thousand,  and  is  noisy 
with  shops  and  factories.  He  found  that  this  was  not  an 
isolated  case,  but  a  fair  example  of  tlie  depreciation  of  farm 
values.  He  was  not  surprised  to  learn  that  the  Ohio  farmers 
were  even  then  gathering  to  organize  a  State  alliance.  A 
careful  survey  of  the  United  States,  we  are  sure,  will  meas- 
urably confirm  the  conclusion  of  the  western  farmer,  that 
farming,  except  in  those  localities  where  it  has  taken  on  the 
form  of  market  gardening,  or  where  it  yet  monopolizes  some 
specialty,  is  unprofitable  and  disappointing. 

Mast  farmers  are  ready  to  admit  that  their  surroundings 
are  better  and  their  comforts  more  numerous  than  in  ances- 
tral days,  when  stoves  were  unknown,  and  the  women  slaved 
over  the  hand-loom  and  spinning-wheel,  when  medical  men 
bungled  and  schools  were  luxuries;  but  they  can  see  with 
half  an  eye  that  the  mighty  material  advances  of  the  last  half 
century  in  this  country  have  been  made  to  serve  the  rich  rather 
than  the  poor,  the  strong  instead  of  the  weak.  They  do  not 
object  to  railroads,  and  the  constantly  increfising  facilities 
for  travel  and  tmnsportation ;  but  they  do  object  to  laws 
and  customs  which  make  railroads  a  means  of  transferring 
the  hard  earnings  of  the  farm  to  the  coffers  of  money  kings. 
The  farmer  has  received  comforts  at  the  hands  of  our  civili- 
zation, but  he  has  paid  a  good  price  for  them,  not  to  the 
genius  which  created,  but  to  the  plutocrat  who  bought.  It 
is  not  because  the  farmer  is  facing  starvation  that  he  moves 
politically;  but  because,  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  comparative 
ix)verty  is  his  portion.  As  a  legitimate  result  of  the  civili- 
zation in  the  presence  of  which  he  lives,  his  tastes  have 
improved,  and  his  desire  for  education  and  comfortable  liv- 
ing has  increased,  and  with  this  improvement  and  increase 
has  come  a  widening  of  the  distance  betwixt  his  possessions 
and  his  desires.     In  other  words,  the  shadows  of  contrast  in 
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social  conditions  in  our  country  are  hourly  deepening,  and 
it  is  at  such  times  that  the  canker  of  discontent  eats  closest. 
It  will  serve  no  purpose  for  us  to  spend  time  in  condemning 
this  spirit,  and  making  light  of  it,  because  it  is  a  natural 
result  and  a  political  fact  that  can  only  be  remedied  by  a 
removal  of  the  immediate  cause.  It  is  not  possible  or  desir- 
able to  rid  the  people  entirely  of  the  spirit  of  discontent,  but  it 
can  be  so  minimized  that  it  will  be  no  longer  a  menace  to 
national  life  but  an  incentive  to  progress. 

It  is  necessary  to  understand  thoroughly  the  conditions 
under  which  the  work  already  described  has  been  done. 
We  have  discussed  the  general  social  and  financial  condition 
of  the  farmer.  How  about  his  intellectual  standing?  We 
hear  a  great  deal  about  the  stupid,  foolish  farmer,  easily  led 
by  demagogues.  It  is  well  to  remember  in  this  connection 
that  those  States  where  the  Independent  party  ha^  had 
greatest  influence  are  the  States  where  the  smallest  per 
cent,  of  illiteracy  exists  and,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  the 
highest  per  cent,  of  intelligence.  The  fact  is  that  the  farmer 
of  the  West  is  not  the  clodhopper,  at  whose  expense  the 
funny  man  of  the  modern  journal  likes  to  crack  jokes.  He 
reads  more  widely  and  thinks  more  deeply  than  tradesmen 
or  city  people  do,  as  a  class.  Tradesmen  wear  better  clothes, 
are  more  urbane,  and  obtain  a  certain  polish  and  self-posses- 
sion which  comes  only  from  close  contact  with  one's  fellows 
in  the  business  and  social  world ;  all  of  which  is  very  useful 
to  them  in  improving  the  "main  chance  "  in  a  competitive 
struggle,  and  might  be  labelled  finish  and  sharpness.  They 
live  an  intense  life,  within  a  limited  circle,  and  have  little 
time  and  less  inclination  to  weigh  questions  from  the  larger 
world.  To  this  fact  may  be  attributed  the  slight  interest 
such  people  take  in  municipal  government  and  the  domi- 
nance of  slum  and  saloon  influences.  It  is  not  so  with  the 
farmer.  He  reads  much  and  widely,  and  the  solitary  plow- 
furrow  and  the  quiet  country  road  conduce  to  thought.  A 
certain  sturdy  intelligence  follows,  which  again  and  again 
has  proven  the  salt  of  the  world,  the  re-inforcing  element  of 
society,  and  is  to-day  the  hope  of  our  nation.  While  the 
ti-adesman  dwells  much  on  commercial  law,  trade  customs, 
and  the  means  of  attracting  trade,  the  farmer  thinks  more 
naturally  of  the  general  law  of  the  land,  under  which  he 
is  protected  or  robbed,   prospered  or  ruined.     His  sales  are 
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made  at  wholesale  prices.  His  eyes,  therefore,  seek  out  not 
so  much  the  local  factors  in  the  make  up  of  prices  as  the 
world-wide  influences  which  are  supposed  to  determine  them. 
It  is  a  large  world  in  which  he  lives,  and  his  vision,  from 
necessity,  sweeps  the  whole  of  it. 

The  people  of  the  East  will  never  understand  the  merit 
and  magnitude  of  the  present  political  movement,  until  they 
give  the  farmer  credit  for  intelligence  of  a  superior  order. 
Those  who  think  of  him  as  the  easy  prey  of  demagogues  are 
mistaken.  He  has  been  such  in  the  past.  We  have  con- 
vincing proof  that  it  is  otherwise  now.  Those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  campaign  plans  of  the  dominant  parties  in 
these  days,  the  shameless  misrepresentation  of  facts  by  party 
organs,  the  open  use  of  large  sums  of  money  to  keep  so- 
called  leaders  in  line,  and  the  tremendous  power  of  public 
patronage  can  understand  how  much  of  demagogism  in  every 
community  the  farmers  have  had  to  meet  and  overcome  in 
order  to  conquer  an  eighty  thousand  majority.  It  has 
required  patriotism,  common  sense,  and  a  Spartan-like 
heroism  to  face  their  organized  foes  and  come  off  victorious. 
To  their  honor  be  it  said  that  few  Judases  have  been  found 
among  them  at  the  ballot-box,  or  in  the  halls  of  legislation. 

The  work  of  the  Independent  party,  so  far,  has  been  edu- 
cational in  two  directions.  It  has  increased  the  sum  of 
information  and  developed  a  much  needed  self-confidence 
among  the  farmers.  The  alliance  meetings,  to  which  most 
of  us  object  because  of  their  secret  and  exclusive  nature,  are 
schools  of  economics  and  parliamentary  tactics.  The 
secrecy  of  the  order,  however,  is  not  as  objectionable  as 
some  of  us  have  been  inclined  to  think.  As  the  leaders  say, 
the  veil  of  secrecy  in  this  order  is  quite  gauzy,  — intended 
to  keep  out  individuals  rather  than  to  conceal  deliberations 
and  doings.  It  throws  the  farmer  on  his  own  resources. 
He  becomes  a  chairman,  an  investigator,  a  committee  man, 
and  a  debater.  If  it  were  otherwise,  the  aggressive  members 
of  the  professions  would  frequent  the  meetings,  and  natu- 
rally assume  such  functions.  We  are  confident  the  farmer 
will  come  to  see  that  these  same  ends  may  be  attained  by 
methods  less  objectionable  to  the  thought  and  spirit  of  our 
people.  Justice  requires  us  to  say  that  the  secret  order  of 
the  alliance  and  the  Independent  party  have  no  necessary 
connection,  although  they  are  natural  allies,  and  the  former 
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is  the  source  of  the  latter.  In  fact,  scores  of  men  belong  to 
the  alliance  who  have  not  yet  committed  themselves  to  the 
political  movement,  and  many  who  are. bitter  in  their  oppo- 
sition to  it.  Political  affiliation  has  nothing  to  do  with 
membership,  and  all  actual  farmers  and  their  families  are 
entitled  to  it.  Freedom  in  the  expression  of  opinion  is 
coui-ted  and  strong,  ready  men  are  being  developed. 

The  writer  has  met  old  farmers,  during  the  last  twelve 
months,  who  are  as  well  posted  in  the  history  of  finance  as 
the  Shermans  and  the  Allisons  of  the  country,  and  who 
read  the  lessons  of  that  history  with  as  clear  a  vision.  They 
do  not  get  their  facts  from  demagogical  documents,  as  many 
suppose.  We  call  to  mind  a  laughable  incident  in  the 
last  campaign.  A  joint  discussion  was  progressing  between 
a  bright  member  of  the  legal  fraternity,  who  was  advocating 
the  present  order  and  extolling  the  Republican  past,  and  an 
uncouth  but  clever  old  farmer,  who  took  up  the  cudgel  in 
behalf  of  financial  reform.  The  lawyer  vociferously  declared 
the  demand  notes  never  sold  at  par  with  gold.  The  farmer 
calmly  insisted  that  they  did,  and  read  from  an  authority. 
The  lawyer  demanded  the  authority.  The  farmer  asked  the 
lawyer  if  he  would  read  to  the  audience  the  name  of  the 
authority,  if  it  was  shown  him.  The  latter  could  only  say 
yes.  The  pamphlet  was  opened  at  its  title  page,  and  the 
lawyer  read  with  best  grace  ho  could,  to  an  audience  that 
fairly  rolled  in  the  chairs  with  merriment,  "Report  of  the 
Tretunurer  of  the  United  States."  The  farmers  are  going  to 
a  school  where  imagination  is  given  small  play,  and  facts 
are  studied,  uncolored  by  party  ti-aditions.  Shall  we  not 
expect  from  this  some  good?  Have  we  not  reason  to  believe 
that  the  reading,  intelligent  majorities  of  the  western 
prairies  are  to  bring  us  some  light  and  benefit? 

It  is  useless  to  deny  that  these  fanners  have  some  intense 
prejudices.  What  class  has  not?  And  these  prejudices 
must  necessarily  color  opinion,  and  somewhat  determine 
action.  The  farmer  is  bound  to  look  at  things  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  poor  man  rather  than  from  that  of  the 
corporation  and  the  money  loaner.  The  latter  have  had 
the  thought  and  service  of  our  statesmen  for  years  past.  As 
a  consequence,  the  account  between  the  rich  and  the  poor 
is  in  an  abnormal  condition.  Perhaps  it  is  only  right  that 
the  selfishness  of  the  laboring  classes  should  have  its  owu 
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way  for  a  time,  and  even  things  up  somewhat,  before  a  new 
start  is  made. 

But  the  class  prejudice  and  selfishness  of  the  farmer  has 
been  greatly  over-estimated  by  his  political  enemies.  His 
sub-treasury  bill  and  phm  for  loaning  money  on  real  estate, 
to  be  sure,  are  intended  to  afford  immediate  relief  to  the 
farmer;  but  he  believes,  in  his  soul,  that  they  would  result 
in  great  advantage  to  the  whole  business  world.  He  saj's^ 
moreover,  that  condemnation  of  his  plans  comes  with  bad 
grace  from  the  men  who  are  even  now  supporting  a  financial 
sjrstem  which  delivers  the  money  of  the  country  over  to  the 
few  and  trusts  them  to  distribute  it  among  the  many.  His 
plan  may  have  the  same  selfish  ear-marks,  but  they  are  not 
so  deep.  We  have  been  trusting  a  few  men  to  distribute 
the  currency  of  the  nation,  and  have  made  it  extremely 
profitable  for  them  to  do  so.  He  asks  now  that  this  ^trust 
be  transferred  to  tlie  many,  and  gives  good  assurances,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  that  the  many  will  touch  the  remotest 
needs  of  our  people,  and  so  diffuse  cuirency  that  competi- 
tion, if  such  a  principle  ever  can  be  effective,  will  keep 
interest  at  a  rate  where  labor  can  live  and  prosper. 

That  the  inde}>endent  movement  is  not  considered  a  class 
movement,  in  a  bad  sense,  but  decidedly  in  the  interest  of 
all  the  middle  classes,  we  have  some  proof  in  the  citizens' 
alliances  and  the  labor  unions,  which  have  united  forces 
everywhere  with  the  farmei's,  bi-ought  about  by  a  recognition 
of  the  simple  fact  that  where  the  farmer  has  money,  the 
tmdesmen  of  his  market  town  have  money  and  industries  of 
all  kinds  thrive.  Here  lies  the  strength  of  the  movement. 
The  farmers  are,  perhaps,  the  largest  distinctive  class  of 
citizeiLs,  and  can  exercise  great  political  influence  by  them- 
selves ;  but  they  are  not  numerous  enough  to  work  radical 
changes  without  aid  from  other  classes.  As  it  is,  however, 
in  the  strictly  political  movement  among  the  farmei's,  all 
who  sympathize  with  their  political  views  are  welcomed. 
The  best  evidence  of  this  is  the  election  of  such  men  as 
Rev.  J.  H.  Kyle  and  editor  Peffer  to  the  United  States 
Senate.  While  the  farmer  has  a  great  deal  to  say  about  the 
utter  absence  of  farmera  from  the  national  halls  of  legisla- 
tion, he  is  not  disposed  to  say  that  farmers  alone  should  be 
sent  there.  He  is  willing  to  send  the  men  who  are  best 
fitted  to  do  the  work  that  is  to  be  done,  but  they  must  be 
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worshippers  of  the  common  people  as  distinguished  from  the 
bankers  and  "financiers." 

It  is  not  possible  to  discuss  the  platform  of  the  new  party 
at  any  length  within  the  necessary  limits  of  this  article. 
We  shall  be  content  to  undeceive,  if  possible,  those  of  our 
readers  who  have  been  charging  that  the  platform  is 
indefinite. 

One  of  the  chief  recommendations  of  the  Independent 
platform,  to  the  voters  of  the  West,  was  its  brevity  and 
definiteness,  refreshing  qualities  in  the  minds  of  a  people 
who  had  been  accustomed  for  years  to  the  platitudes  and 
straddled  of  the  old  parties.  Most  of  the  Independent 
county  and  State  platforms  could  be  summed  up  under  three 
heads,  money,  transportation,  land.  They  declare  in  favor 
of  a  full  legal  tender  currency  to  come  direct  from  the 
government  to  the  people,  in  volume  sufficient  to  meet  the 
demands  of  business;  the  government  ownership  and  control 
of  railroads  and  homes  for  the  American  millions.  The 
main  planks  Avere  summarized  in  the  flaring  posters  which 
announced  the  great  rallies  of  the  party  last  fall.  "Money 
at  Cost  I  Transportation  at  Cost ! "  These  were  the  head- 
lines which  everjnvhere  caught  the  public  eye,  and  drew 
the  crowds.  Opponents  saw  in  these  advertisements  traces 
of  a  demagogue's  hand.  If  it  is  demagogism  to  awaken 
cuiiosity,  arouse  thought,  and  in  a  terse  sentence  to  express 
the  party  faith,  then  are  the  Independent  leaders  guilty  of 
it.  But  whether  guilty  or  not,  these  two  expressions  have 
awakened  echoes  that  will  not  cease  reverberating  until  our 
ideas  and  systems  of  finance  and  transportation  are  quite 
revolutionized.  As  we  are  not  proposing  here  to  discuss 
the  wisdom  of  the  farmer's  demands,  we  need  waste  no  time 
on  the  land  and  transportation  questions.  So  much  has  been 
written  on  these  questions,  and  the  dividing  line  between 
disputants  is  so  clearly  drawn,  and  farmers  have  settled 
down  so  decidedly  on  one  side  of  that  line,  that  they  are  no 
longer  open  to  the  charge  of  juggling  Avith  words  when 
they  declare  in  favor  of  "homes"  and  "transportation  at 
cost." 

With  the  money  question  it  is  different.  "Money  at 
cost "  is  one  of  those  essences  of  thought  which  will  bear 
analysis.  We  desire  to  show  that  with  the  farmer's  party 
it  means  but  one  thing, — that  it  is  a  declaration  of  war 
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with  the  piratical  system  of  the  present.  "  Money  at  cost " 
is  a  sentiment  and  conviction  which  has  grown  up  in  the 
minds  of  the  producing  and  laboring  classes  of  this  country 
out  of  a  deep  sense  of  the  injury  done  them  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  a  pretty  clear  conception  of  the 
nature  of  money  and  the  duty  of  government. 

Money,  they  say,  is  a  medium  of  exchange  necessary  in 
the  transaction  of  business  between  citizens;  that  it  is  the 
first  duty  of  government  to  provide  this  medium  for  its  citi- 
zens directly  and  at  the  minimum  expense ;  that  it  should 
not  be  considered  property  in  any  sense,  and  that  every 
incentive  to  the  hoarding  of  it  should  be  removed;  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  "  cheap  money "  under  a  proper 
system,  because  only  commodities  are  cheap  or  dear  accord- 
ing to  the  market  price  of  them,  and  money  is  not  a  com- 
modity; that  money  can  be  issued  by  government  or  by 
authority  of  government,  safely  and  honestly,  in  but  two 
ways:  in  return  for  services  rendered,  or  as  a  loan  on 
adequate  security,  and  should  always  represent  days  of  toil 
or  material  of  value;  that  the  present  bank  systems  by 
which  money  is  farmed  out  for  private  gain,  furnishes  a 
fairly  reliable  currency  but  an  unreliable  means  of  dis- 
tribution ;  that  loans  should  be  made  on  lands  or  imperish- 
able products  to  the  many  who  have  personal  need  of  the 
money  with  which  to  improve  homes  and  develop  enter- 
prises, thus  giving  not  only  a  safe  cuiTency  but  providing 
also  for  a  wide  and  safe  distribution  of  it;  that  government 
creates  money  out  of  anything  it  chooses;  that  it  should 
create  only  the  best  money,  by  which  is  meant  a  stable, 
full,  legal  tender  currency;  that  the  curse  of  an  imstablo 
currency  is  now  upon  us  blighting  our  people;  that  an 
unstable  currency  is  one  whose  volume  is  regulated  by 
the  owners  of  private  banks,  dependent  upon  the  uncertain 
output  of  mines,  and  varying  with  the  caprice  of  the  few 
who  hold  and  control  it;  that  a  material  scarce  by  nature  is 
not  fit  to  receive  the  stamp  of  government,  because  it  is  sure 
to  vary  in  supply ;  that  the  medium  of  exchange  should  be 
of  material  so  plentiful  that  blind  nature  or  designing  men 
cannot  reduce  the  supply  of  it  below  the  government  demand 
for  it;  that  the  money  so  created  should  be  dui-able,  easy  of 
transportation,  and  difficult  of  counterfeiting;  that  paper 
money  is  the  easiest  of  transportation,  the  most  difficult  to 
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be  counterfeited,  and  in  a  sense  the  most  durable,  because 
so  easily  replaced  when  lost;  that  to  base  the  medium  of 
exchange  upon  value  is  as  effectual  as  to  stamp  it  upon 
value;  that  out  of  deference  to  foreign  customs  and  the 
necessities  of  foreign  trade,  our  government  should  buy  up 
the  gold  and  silver  bullion  of  the  country  and  hold  for 
resale  to  those  who  have  foreign  balances  to  settle ;  that  the 
country  to-day  is  suffering  from  a  contracted  and  contracting 
currency,  on  account  of  which  the  debtor  class  has  had  its 
burden  doubled,  to  the  corresponding  advantage  of  the 
creditor  class ;  that  if  contraction  has  been  good  for  credi- 
tors, inflation  must  be  good  for  debtors ;  that  any  measure, 
therefore,  which  looks  toward  an  increase  of  the  circulating 
medium  is  to  be  favored;  that  free  silver  coinage  is  to  be 
favored ;  that  instead  of  flying  to  the  relief  of  the  stall-fed 
speculators  of  Wall  Street  in  times  of  financial  stringency, 
it  is  time  that  the  government  was  coming  to  the  relief  of 
the  common  people ;  that  loans  from  the  government  should 
be  made  at  a  merely  nominal  rate  of  interest,  not  to  exceed 
two  per  cent.,  because  any  higher  rate  is  a  congestor  of 
wealth  and  gives  capital  a  leverage  over  labor;  that  money- 
loaning  as  a  business,  except  on  such  a  basis  from  the  gov- 
ernment to  its  subjects,  should  go  out  of  fashion,  and  might 
be  expected  to  disappear  under  a  proper  financial  system ; 
that  the  unemployed  capital  of  the  country  would  then  seek 
investment,  labor  would  then  be  employed,  factories  would 
hum  and  the  credit  system  might  go  to  the  dogs;  that  rates 
of  interest  cannot  be  satisfactorily  regulated  by  law  until 
we  have  banks  tliat  are  national  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name, 
managed  by  salaried  officials  of  the  nation  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  make  loans  at  cost,  under  wise  and  conservative 
rules,  to  those  needing  them  who  can  bring  themselves  within 
the  rules;  that  the  proposed  sub-treasury  and  land  loan 
plans  are  suggestions  in  the  right  direction  and  calculated, 
when  perfected,  to  bring  the  government  into  touch  with 
the  needy  citizen,  and  make  of  it  a  distributor  as  well  as  a 
creator  of  money;  that  paper  in  the  shape  of  checks  and 
drafts  already  transacts  ninety-one  per  cent,  of  the  business 
of  the  country,  and  might  be  trusted  to  properly  supplement 
our  currency  and  make  supply  equal  demand,  were  it  not 
that  the  great  bulk  of  our  people  are  not  known  beyond  the 
communities  in  which  they  live,  and  therefore  are  debarred 
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from  using  checks  to  any  extent  in  the  outside  world ;  and 
that  each  piece  of  national  currency,  issued  as  a  full  legal 
tender,  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  would  be  in  the  nature 
of  a  certified  check,  enabling  the  citizen  to  do  business  with 
despatch  anywhere. 

Running  through  the  above  statement  of  the  independent 
doctrine  of  finance,  we  see  that  three  ideas  are  most  promi- 
nent. First,  a  desire  that  the  government  supersede  avari- 
cious man  and  blind  nature  in  the  creation  and  distribution 
of  money,  in  order  that  money  may  be  a  stable  purchasing 
power.  Second,  a  determination  that  money  shall  no 
longer  be  a  commodity  to  be  bought,  and  sold,  and  manipu- 
lated, a  leech  upon  labor  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  but  a  con- 
venience of  trade,  accessible  to  the  many  at  first  cost. 
Third,  a  demand  that  the  misnamed  national  bank  system 
of  the  present  shall  have  its  spirit  of  greediness  exorcised, 
80  that  it  may  hereafter  serve  the  people  instead  of  its 
management.  Are  these  ideas  indefinite?  Do  they  not 
mean  "  money  at  cost "  ? 

We  would  now  call  attention  to  those  facts  which  the 
western  farmer  says  liave  opened  his  eyes,  made  him  indif- 
ferent to  the  sneers  of  the  banking  class  and  its  servitors, 
and  fixed  him  in  his  purpose  to  effect  a  i>ermanent  change 
in  the  financial  system  of  the  country. 

He  says  that  the  avemge  profits  of  business  enterprises  in 
this  country  do  not  exceed  three  per  cent. ;  that  money 
loaning  at  six  and  seven  per  cent,  of  necessity  congests  the 
wealth  of  the  nation;  tliat  eighty  cents'  worth  of  silver, 
stamped  by  government  as  a  dollar,  or  a  cent's  worth  oif 
paper,  bearing  the  same'  stamp,  buys  as  much  for  him  in  the 
markets  of  the  country  as  a  gold  dollar;  that  it  is  easier  for 
him  to  pay  his  debts  when  money  is  plentiful;  that  the 
paper  demand  notes  of  '62,  a  full  legal  tender,  stood  at  par 
with  gold  while  the  greenbacks,  repudiated  in  terms  by 
the  very  bill  which  created  them,  went  skyward;  that  aeon- 
traction  of  currency  has  preceded  every  serious  financial 
panic  in  the  history  of  the  country ;  that  prosperity  for  the 
laborer,  the  producer,  and  the  debt-payer  has  always  accom- 
panied currency  expansion ;  that  money  loanei's  are  strangely 
interested  in  keeping  money  scarce,  and  for  that  purpose 
fought  gold  in  '50  when  California  and  Australia  threat- 
ened to  flood  us,  the  greenback  in  Lincoln's  administration. 
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and  silver  in  '73,  '78,  and  '91;  that  the  fanner's  products 
have  been  refused  a  market  within  a  year  past  because  there 
was  not  money  to  handle  them ;  that  present  rates  of  interest 
consume  him ;  and  that,  with  good  security  to  offer,  he  is 
obliged  to  pay  exorbitant  rates  for  money  and  in  many  cases 
is  refused  it  altogether. 

Let  us  remember  that  the  last  word  has  not  yet  been 
spoken  upon  the  financial  question;  that  the  world,  even 
the  financial  world,  has  not  seen  all  of  truth  and  wisdom 
yet;  that  reason  is  better  than  authority,  especially  if  the 
authority  is  open  to  a  suspicion  of  prejudice ;  and  that  there 
may  be  a  financial  bigotry  as  hateful  and  unprogressive,  and 
as  much  out  of  sympathy  with  this  growing  age,  as  is  the 
dry-as-dust  ecclesiasticism  of  the  day.  Every  citizen  should 
give  courteous  attention  to  the  new  voices  that  come  to  us 
from  the  West,  and  be  careful  that  his  decision,  on  the 
whole  matter,  is  not  influenced  by  his  position  as  one  of  the 
creditors  of  the  land. 
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BY     SARA    A.    UNDERWOOD. 


Introductory  Remarks  by  B.  F.  Underwood. 

The  statements  in  this  paper  as  to  what  was  written  in  my 
presence  purporting  to  be  conmiunications  from  "  spirits,"  and 
as  to  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  written,  are  scrupu- 
lously correct.  The  "  communications,"  it  is  certain,  are  from  an 
intelligent  source.  Mrs.  Underwood  is  the  person  by  whose  hand 
they  are  put  in  form.  That  she  is  not  laboring  under  a  mistake 
in  thinking  that  she  is  unconscious  of  the  thought  expressed  until 
she  has  read  the  writing, —  if,  indeed,  such  a  mistake  in  a  sane 
mind  is  possible, —  I  am  certain.  Sometimes,  owing  to  the  illegi- 
bility of  the  writing,  she  has  to  study  out  sentences.  The  writ- 
ing varies  in  style,  not  only  on  different  evenings,  but  on  the 
same  evening;  it  is  apparently  the  writing  of  not  fewer  than 
twenty  persons,  and  generally  bearing  no  resemblance  whatever, 
80  far  as  I  can  judge,  to  Mrs.  Underwood's  handwriting,  which  is 
remarkably  uniform.  The  communications  are  unlike  in  the 
degrees  of  intelligence,  in  the  quality  of  thought,  and  in  the  dis- 
position which  they  show.  Detailed  statements  of  facts  unknown 
to  either  of  us,  but  which,  weeks  afterwards,  were  learned  to  be 
correct,  have  been  written,  and  repeated  again  and  again,  when 
disbelieved  and  contradicted  by  us.  All  the  writing  has  been 
done  in  my  presence,  but  most  of  it  while  I  have  been  busily 
occupied  with  work  which  demanded  my  undivided  attention. 
The  views  expressed  are  often  different  from  my  own,  and  quite 
as  frequently,  perhaps,  opposed  to  Mrs.  Underwood's  views. 

Some  will,  doubtless,  interpret  these  facts  as  evidence  and  illus- 
trations of  the  multiplex  character  of  personality,  and  will  regard 
these  communications,  apparently  indicating  several  distinct  in- 
telligences, as  manifestations  of  different  strata,  so  to  speak,  of 
the  same  individual  consciousness.  Knowledge  of  the  facts 
unknown  to  our  ordinary  consciousness  was,  nevertheless,  some 
will  say,  in  the  sub-consciousness  of  one  of  us,  or  perhaps  of  both. 
On  this  theory,  of  course  it  must  be  supposed  that  the  mind  has 
stored  away  in  its  depths  knowledge  acquired  in  ways  unknown. 
By  others  all  the  phenomena  related  by  Mrs.  Underwood  will  be 
regarded  as  the  work  of  disembodied,  invisible,  intelligent  beings 
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who  once  dwelt  in  the  flesh  and  lived  on  the  earth,  bat  who  are 
now  in  a  higher  sphere  of  existence,  yet  able  under  certain  con- 
ditions to  make  their  presence  and  their  thoughts  known  to  us. 
It  is  not  my  intention  here  to  advocate  any  theory  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  phenomena  described  by  Mrs.  Underwood.  I  simply 
testify  now  to  the  accuracy  of  all  those  statements  in  her  paper 
in  regard  to  her  automatic  writing. 

B.  F.  Underwood. 


**  The  known  is  finite,  the  unknown  is  infinite;  intellectually  we  stand 
on  an  islet  in  the  midst  of  an  illimitable  ocean  of  inexplicability.  Our 
business  in  every  generation  is  to  reclaim  a  little  more  land;  to  add 
sometiiing  to  the  extent  and  solidity  of  our  possessions.'*  —  Huxley  in 
**  Beception  of  the  *  Origin  of  Species,^  '* 

Public  attention  at  this  time  especially  is  being  called  to 
various  forms  of  psychic  phenomena  measurably  through  the 
efforts  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research  in  investigating 
and  sifting  the  evidence  for  the  stories  of  apparitions,  hallu- 
cinations, forewarnings,  etc.,  but  more  because  so  many  who 
have  heretofore  scoffed  at  and  doubted  such  stories,  or  who 
have  been  foiled  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  for  themselves  any 
satisfactory  evidence  that  such  phenomena  really  occur,  are 
now  able  to  testify  from  their  own  experience,  in  one  form 
or  another,  that  such  are  real  facts  of  our  existence. 

The  questions  raised  by  thfe  class  of  facts  already  elicited 
through  this  investigation  are  of  supreme  importance,  and  it 
becomes  the  duty  of  every  serious-minded  enquirer  who  has 
had  experience  of  this  kind  to  give  the  result  of  his  investi- 
gations to  the  public,  and  thus  aid  those  searching  for  the 
underlying  cause  of  all  such  phenomena.  Therefore  after 
considerable  hesitation,  and  with  some  inward  shrinking 
from  an  obvious  duty,  I  have  concluded  to  take  the  conse- 
quences of  publishing  my  own  recent  experience.  A  word 
of  personal  explanation  may  here  be  necessary.  A  sincere 
believer  in  Orthodox  Christianity  until  my  twentieth  year, 
I  have  been  led  by  careful  study  and  unfaltering  love  of 
truth  to  give  up  my  belief  in  Christian  dogmas,  and  have  for 
some  years  known  no  other  name  by  which  to  designate  my 
state  of  mind  in  regard  to  religious  belief  than  that  mis- 
understood and  often  misapplied  term,  agnostic.  But  at 
no  stage  in  my  mental  progress  have  I  ever  felt  sure  that  I 
had  reached  any  conclusion  which  was  final,  and  at  no  time 
have  I,  been  a  believer  in  spiritualism,  or  been  convinced 
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that  we  survive  the  present  state  of  being;  vrhile  always  I 
have  felt  an  interest  in  every  undecided  question  in  science 
and  religion,  and  earlier  have  had  some  '*  intimations  of 
immortality,"  which  have  caused  me  to  think  seriously  on 
the  subject  and  to  long  for  more  light.  I  have  decided  to 
lay  the  simple  facts  of  my  most  recent  experience  before 
the  readers  of  The  Arena,  and  allow  them  to  draw 
what  conclusions  they  will  without  offering  any  theory  of 
my  own.  More  than  a  year  ago  my  interest  in  psychic 
phenomena  was  awakened  by  reading  the  reports  of  the 
Society  for  Psychical  Research,  but  it  has  been  my  own 
personal  experience  which  has  created  a  profound  impres- 
sion on  my  mind.  If  any  one  who  reads  this  will  try  to 
imagine  in  what  spirit  he  would  greet  an  entire  stranger 
or  group  of  strangers,  who  through  the  telephone,  for 
instance,  should  send  him  genial  messages  full  of  commgn- 
sense,  philosophy,  humor,  and  friendliness,  giving  him  inter- 
esting details  of  a  strange  land,  he  can  partially  understand 
the  stete  of  mind  in  which,  after  many  months  of  such  inter- 
course, I  find  myself.  Except  on  two  or  three  occasions  no 
one  has  Ix^en  present  but  my  husband,  B.  F.  Underwood, 
and  myself. 

The  modu^  operandi  is  the  simplest  possible.  As  I 
remembered  that  Mr.  U.  was  rather  avei*se  to  the  plan- 
chette  experiments  of  former  years,  thinking  them  unwhole- 
some and  deteriorating  in  their  tendency,  I  at  fii-st  said 
nothing  to  him  of  my  new  psychical  experiments,  though 
these  were  made  oftenest  in  his  presence  in  the  evening 
when  we  both  sat  at  one  writing  table,  near  each  other, 
busied  with  our  individual  literary  work.  As  I  experi- 
mented in  his  absence  as  well  as  in  his  presence,  I  soon 
found  that  I  got  the  most  coherent  writings  when  he  was 
present.  Indeed  I  could  get  nothing  coherent,  and  very 
frequently  nothing  at  all,  when  he  was  away,  but  when  he 
was  present  the  communications  began  to  grow  strangely 
interesting,  and  as  he  was  called  upon  repeatedl)',  I  felt 
obliged  to  invite  his  attention,  when  the  most  surprising 
answers  were  given,  which  roused  his  curiosity  and  interest. 
It  has  been  explained  that  his  presence  is  necessary  for  me 
to  obtain  writing,  as  "blended  power  is  best."  Two  or  three 
times,  at  the  suggestion  of  this  intelligence,  we  have  asked 
two  of  our  intimate  literary  friends  —  non-spiritualists  —  to 
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be  present,  but  each  time  with  comparative  failure ;  afterwards 
we  were  informed  that  the  cause  of  failure  was  the  introduc- 
tion of  persons  unused  to  the  conditions,  who  broke  up  the 
harmonious  relations  necessary  to  conmiunication ;  in  time 
they  could  be  of  help. 

It  would  take  a  volume  to  present  all  the  interesting 
statements  as  to  an  advanced  stage  of  existence,  only  hidden 
from  us  because  of  the  inadequacy  of  our  sense  perceptions, 
and  by  the  conditions  imposed  upon  us  at  this  stage  of  our 
progress,  which  have  been  given  from  this  source.  Expla- 
nations have  been  made  why  communication  through  the 
agency  of  certain  persons,  though  not  through  all,  are  possi- 
ble. The  conditions,  it' is  alleged,  are  not  entirely  dependent 
upon  the  superior  intelligence  or  morality  of  the  persons  with 
whom  the  intelligences  can  become  en  rapport.  These  invisibles 
declare  that  they  are  as  seriously  and  anxiously  experiment- 
ing on  their  side  to  discover  modes  of  untrammelled  com- 
munication with  us,  as  we  on  our  side  ought  to  be,  if  what 
they  write  be  true,  and  if  such  a  thing  is  possible.  "  Spirits  ** 
they  persistently  insist  upon  being  called.  In  this  paper  I 
can  give  only  a  statement  of  some  things  which  do  not  seem 
explicable  on  the  hypothesis  of  mind-reading,  thought  trans- 
ference, hypnotism,  or  subconsciousness.  In  all  these  ex- 
periments I  have  been  in  a  perfectly  normal  state.  The  only 
physical  indication  of  any  outside  influence  is  an  occasional 
slight  thrill  as  of  an  electric  current  from  my  shoulder  to  the 
hand  which  holds  the  waiting  pen.  Step  by  step  I  have 
been  taught  a  series  of  signals  to  aid  me  in  correctly  reading 
the  communications.  I  have  no  power  to  summon  at  will 
any  individual  I  wish.  I  have  repeatedly,  but  in  vain,  tried 
to  get  messages  from  some  near  and  dear  friends.  It  has 
been  explained  that  on  their  side,  as  on  ours,  certain  "condi- 
tions" must  exist  in  order  to  get  in  "  control."  When  "eh?  " 
is  written  I  know  that  the  operator  at  the  other  end  of  the 
line  is  ready  to  communicate.  When  in  the  middle  of  a  sen- 
tence or  a  word  "gone"  or  "change"  is  written,  I  under- 
stand that  the  connection  is  broken,  and  I  must  not  expect 

the  completion  of  that  message.     When  a  line  like  this 

is  drawn,  it  is  a  sign  that  that  sentence  is  completed  or  the 
communication  ended.  So  with  other  things.  Rhymes  are 
often  unexpectedly  written,  especially  if  the  "control"  pro- 
fesses to  be  a  poet,  and  they  are  dashed  off  so  rapidly  that  I 
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do  not  understand  their  import  until  the  close  when  I  can 
read  them  over.  Impromptu  rhyming  is  a  feat  utterly  im- 
possible to  either  Mr.  U.  or  myself.  Names  persistently 
recur  which  are  unknown  to  us.  Many  different  handwrit- 
ings appear,  some  of  them  far  superior  to  my  own.  When 
I  first  began  to  get  communications  I  destroyed,  in  a  day  or 
two  after  they  were  written,  the  slips  of  paper  containing  the 
writing,  but  as  the  developments  became  more  interesting, 
Mr.  U.  suggested  that  they  be  preserved  for  reference. 
I  acted  on  tliis  suggestion,  and  thus  in  the  instances  of  facts 
given  outside  our  own  knowledge,  I  am  enabled  to  give  the 
exact  wording  of  each  communication.  Our  questions  were 
asked  viva  voce,  and  as  they  were  often  suggested  by  what  had 
been  previously  written,  I  either  at  the  time  or  soon  after- 
ward wrote  them  just  above  the  reply.  I  am  not,  therefore, 
trusting  at  all  to  memory  in  the  statements  I  shall  make. 

A  gentleman  of  this  city  (whom  I  will  call  John  Smith, 
but  whose  real  name  was  a  more  uncommon  one)  with  whom 
Mr.  U.  had  been  acquainted  many  years,  but  of  whose  family 
relations  he  knew  little,  died  here  more  than  a  year  ago. 
Mr.  U.  had  met  him  but  once  in  the  year  previous  to  his 
death,  he  having  been  away  on  account  of  failing  health, 
staying,  we  understood,  with  a  daughter  recently  married, 
whose  home  was  in  Florida.  The  first  name  of  this  married 
daughter,  or  of  any  of  Mr.  Smith's  daughters  except  one,  was 
unknown  to  Mr.  U.  I  had  met  one  of  his  daughters  whose 
name  I  knew  to  be  Jennie.  I  also  knew  that  there  was 
another  named  Violet.  I  was  not  sure,  however,  whether  this 
was  the  name  of  the  married  one,  or  of  another  unmarried, 
but  had  the  impression  that  Violet  was  unmarried.  One 
evening,  while  waiting  for  automatic  writing  with  no 
thought  of  Mr.  Smith  in  my  mind,  and  Mr.  U.  sitting  near 
me  at  the  table  with  his  thoughts  concentrated  on  an  article 
he  was  preparing,  this  was  written:  "John  Smith  will  now 
enter  into  conversation  with  B.  F.  Underwood."  I  read 
this  to  Mr.  U.  who  laid  aside  his  pen,  and  in  order  to  test 
the  matter,  asked  if  Mr.  Smith  remembered  the  last  time 
they  met,  soon  after  his  return  from  the  South,  and  a  short 
time  previous  to  his  death.  There  was  some  delay  in  the 
answer,  but  soon  reply  came  "On  Madison  St."  "Where- 
abouts on  Madison?"  was  asked.  "Near  Washington." 
"At  what  hour?"     "About  10  a.  m.,  raining."     As  it  was 
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rarely  that  Mr.  U.  was  in  that  part  of  the  city  at  so  early 
an  hour,  and  especially  on  a  rainy  day,  I  doubted  the  cor- 
rectness of  this  reply,  but  Mr.  U.  recalled  to  my  mind  the 
unusual  circumstance  which  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  be 
in  that  vicinity  on  the  day  and  at  the  hour  named,  on  which 
he  and  Mr.  Smith,  he  distinctly  remembered,  last  met.  Only 
a  few  words  passed  between  them  on  account  of  the  rain. 
After  this,  writing,  purporting  to  be  from  Mr.  Smith,  came 
frequently.  Very  soon  something  was  written  which  in- 
duced Mr.  U.  half  sportively  to  inquire  whether  there  was 
anything  which  troubled  Mr.  Smith,  an^^ing  which  he 
wished  he  had  done  but  had  omitted,  before  his  death.  The 
answer  came,  "One  thing  —  change  deeds  on  Violet's 
account.  None  of  my  wife's  are  at  my  daughter's  disposal. 
All  in  her  own  disposal."  Mr.  U.  asked  if  it  was  meant 
that  he  had  not  left  his  property  —  for  he  was  a  man  of  some 
wealth  —  as  he  now  wished  he  had.  "You  are  right,"  was 
written,  "want  all  my  girls  to  share  alike."  "Which 
daughter  do  you  refer  to  ?  "  was  asked.  "  Went  away  from 
lier  in  Florida  —  Violet,"  was  the  answer.  I  remarked, 
"Why,  I  thought  Violet  was  one  of  the  unmarried  girls,  but 
it  must  be  tliat  that  is  the  name  of  the  mairied  daughter." 
Then  Mr.  U.  was  strongly  urged  to  call  on  Mr.  Smith's 
married  son,  James,  with  whom  Mr.  U.  had  a  slight 
acquaintance,  and  tell  him  of  this  communication.  "Clearly 
state  my  desire  that  my  daughter  Violet  share  equally  with 
her  sisters."  Of  course  this  was  utterly  out  of  the  question. 
At  that  time  we  had  no  intention  of  informing  any  one  of 
our  psychic  experience,  and  if  we  had,  Mr.  James  Smith 
would  have  thought  us  insane  or  impertinent  to  come  to  him 
with  so  ridiculous  a  storj^  the  truth  of  which  we  ourselves 
strongly  doubted.  Pages  were,  however,  written  concern- 
ing the  matter  in  so  earnest  and  pleiiding  a  manner  that  I 
came  to  feel  conscience-stricken  at  refusing  to  do  what  was 
asked,  and  to  shrink  from  seeing  Mr.  Smith's  name  appear. 
Once  was  written,  "Say  to  James  that  in  my  new  position, 
and  with  my  new  views  of  life,  I  feel  that  I  did  wrong  to 
treat  his  sister  Violet  as  I  did.  She  was  not  to  blame  for 
following  out  her  own  convictions,  when  I  had  inculcated 
independent  thought  and  action  for  all."  This  and  other 
sentences  of  the  kind  seemed  to  convey  the  idea  that  Violet 
had  in  some  way  incurred  his  displeasure  by  doing  according 
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to  her  own  will  in  opposition  to  his.  This  was  puzzling  to 
ns,  as  we  knew  that  in  her  marriage,  at  least,  the  daughter 
we  thought  to  be  Violet  had  followed  her  father's  wishes. 

A  few  weeks  later,  however,  came  an  unlooked-for  veri- 
fication of  Mr.  Smith's  messages.  In  a  conversation 
between  Mr.  U.  and  a  business  friend  of  Mr.  Smith,  who 
was  well  acquainted  with  all  his  affairs,  regret  was  expressed 
that  so  wealthy  a  man  had  left  so  little  for  a  certain  pur- 
pose. Mr.  U.  then  inquired  as  to  what  disposition  had  been 
made  of  his  property,  and  was  told  that  he  htid  left  it  mainly 
to  his  wife  and  children  —  so  much  to  this  one,  and  that. 
'^But  Violet,"  continued  Mr.  U.'s  informant,  "was  left  only 
a  small  amount,  as  Mr.  Smith  was  angry  because  she  married 
against  his  wishes."  •  "Why,"  remarked  Mr.  U.,  "I  under- 
stood that  he  approved  of  the  matcli,  and  the  fact  that  he 
accompanied  herself  and  husband  to  Florida,  and  remained 
with  them  some  time,  would  seem  to  indicate  that."  "Oh, 
you  are  thinking  of  Lucy,  tlie  eldest  girl ;  her  marriage  wus 
all  right,  but  Violet,  one  of  the  younger  daughters,  going  to 
Florida  with  her  husband,  fell  in  love  vnth  a  young  man  of 
whom  her  father  did  not  api)rove,  so  she  made  a  runaway 
mamage,  and  on  account  of  his  displeasure,  Mr.  Smith 
left  her  only  a  small  sum."  The  intelligence  writing  was 
aware  of  facts  unknown  to  either  Mr.  U.  or  myself,  and  no 
other  persons  were  in  the  room  when  these  communications 
were  given. 

One  evening  one  of  us  spoke  of  the  frequently  false  and 
mischievous  statements  purporting  to  come  from  spirits  — 
predictions  which  did  not  come  to  pa.ss,  descriptions  which 
were  wholly  wrong,  and  sending  credulous  believers  on  wild- 
goose  chases  after  hidden  treasure,  etc.,  the  occasion  being 
an  untrue  statement  made  to  us  in  regard  to  the  death  of 
a  friend  who  was  alive  and  well.  We  asked  if  this  unseen 
intelligence  would  explain  why  this  was  allowed.  Reply 
came  promptly,  "Rather  tough  problem.  There  are  certain 
phases  of  our  existence  here  which  are  not  explainable 
to  you  on  your  plane,  and  the  test  we  were  obliged  to 
make  of  your  credulity  was  one  of  these."  We  protested 
against  such  tests,  and  I  declared  that  I  would  not  try  to 
receive  communications  if  they  practised  deception.  "Why 
do  you  protest,"  was  written,  "when  you  already  know  you 
are  bi^t  a  tyro  in  this  phase  of  being?     You  don't  now  wil- 
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lingly  do  the  work  assigned  you,  and  B.  F.  U.  is  still  harder 
to  manage."  Thereupon  Mr.  U.  suggested  "that  without 
sense  organs  and  a  material  environment,  conditions  would 
be  such,  perhaps,  that  they  could  not  be  expressed  in  terms 
known  to  us,  nor  be  even  conceived  by  us."  Immediately 
was  written:  "Many  wish  to  answer  B.  F.  U.'s  clear  state- 
ment of  the  diificulties  in  the  way  of  spirit  intercourse  with 
those  still  in  the  flesh,  but  now  comes  the  one  soul  capable 
of  clear  answer.  Blessed  be  they  who  question  —  gone." 
Next  came  this  —  "  Boehme  wants  to  reply."  Here  I  have 
to  confess  that  never  having  paid  much  attention  to  occult 
or  mystical  literature  the  name  Boehme  was  utterly  unknown 
to  me,  and  at  this  point  I  asked  Mr.  U.,  "  Did  you  ever  hear 
of  anyone  by  the  name  of  B-o-e-h-m-e  ?  "  spelling  the  word. 
"Certainly,"  he  replied,  "Jacob  Boehme,  he  was  a  German 
thinker  who  died  — "  my  hand  began  to  move  just  then,  and 
he  paused,  and  while  the  following  was  being  written  my 
mind  reverted  hazily  to  a  German  philosophical  writer,  who 
had  died  within  a  few  years,  and  of  whose  life  one  of  our 
friends  had  written  a  sketch.  His  name  began  with  B,  and 
I  thought  he  was  the  one  Mr.  U.  referred  to,  as  I  had  for- 
gotten what  the  full  name  was.  I  say  this  to  explain  that 
there  could  be  no  thought-transference  in  this  instance  from 
Mr.  U.'s  mind  to  mine.  This  was  written  rapidly.  "Death 
and  life  are  but  two  phases  of  one  truth,  and  when  what 
mankind  calls  death  comes,  it  is  as  we  experience  the  change 
that  all  our  circumscribed  relations  to  banded  universalities 
become  clear;  but  when  we  try  to  explain  to  those  not  yet 
beyond  man's  sphere  we  find  ourselves  at  a  loss  because  there 
is  nothing  parallel  in  this  state  of  existence  with  your 
knowledge."  Afterwards  Mr.  U.  showed  me  in  the  encyclo- 
psedia  a  sketch  of  him  (the  name  spelled  Bohme,  and  in  sev- 
eral other  ways)  in  which  it  was  stated  "he  had  a  very  fertile 
imagination,  and  a  remarkable  faculty  of  intuition,  and 
professed  to  be  divinely  inspired,"  and  that  he  died  in  1624. 
Since  then  I  have  found  another  sketch  of  his  life  which 
says  that  "owing  to  the  fantastic  terminology  he  thought 
fit  to  adopt,  his  writings  are  condemned  by  many  as  utterly 
unintelligible."  This  may  explain  the  "Banded  Universal- 
ities," a  phrase  I  never  in  my  life  saw  before,  and  only 
dimly  understand  now;  I  had  never  to  my  knowledge  read 
a  word  of  his  writings.     In  my  case,  as  in  that  of  many  who 
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profess  to  give  spirit  messages,  frequently  names  of  dead 
thinkers  and  heroes  are  signed.  I  protested  against  this, 
saying  I  did  not  believe  that  these  individuals  were  the  ones 
who  communicated,  and  asked  for  some  explanation.  Imme- 
diately this  answer  was  written :  "  Elaine  and  Guinevere  were 
not  real  beings  but  types  —  so  somewhere  in  our  sphere  are 
spirits  who  embody  <ileverness  in  creations  of  their  fancy, 
and  adopt  names  suited  to  their  ideas."  Since  this  explana- 
tion was  given,  I  have  had  more  patience  with  the  communica- 
tions signed  by  great  names,  since  I  have  imagined  that  these 
are  types  aspired  to  by  the  real  writere.  But  their  "clever- 
ness in  creations  of  their  fancy  "  extends  sometimes  to  fair 
imitations  of  the  thought  and  style  of  those  whase  names 
they  borrow.  For  instance,  since  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning 
is  one  of  my  favorite  poets,  it  is  not  at  all  strange  that  her 
name  and  that  of  her  husband  might  be  suggested  by  my 
own  mind;  my  own  mind  ought  also  to  suggest  the  thought 
of  the  following,  written  as  from  Mra.  Browning,  though  the 
phraseology  is  not  mine.  "Robert  gave  me  life.  He  gave 
me  to  Love.  He  and  I  are  but  two  sides  of  one  individual- 
ity. We  both  understand  this,  as  you  undei-stand  it."  But 
then  followed  without  any  apparent  pause  for  a  word,  this :  — 

**  Let  your  own  hearts  deeply  feel 
The  sweet  sonf;i:s  of  older  lovers, 
So  shall  song  and  sense  appeal 
To  all  that  true  emotion  covers." 

I  never  saw  these  lines  anywhere,  and  I  doubt  whether  any- 
one has  seen  them  before,  while  I  am  confident  that  I  did 
not  compose  them.  I  had  not  then  read  Browning's  "One 
Word  More,"  but  two  days  later  in  a  magazine  article  I 
came  across  a  quotfition  from  that  poem  in  which  occurs  the 
phrase  "older  lovers,"  the  magazine  having  been  brought  to 
the  house  that  day,  and  two  days  after  the  vei-se  was  written. 
A  day  or  two  later  at  the  close  of  a  communication  from  an 
entirely  different  source,  and  one  in  no  way  suggestive  of 
Browning,  the  words,  "  One  Word  More "  were  rapidly 
written,  followed  by  this  verse :  — 

**  Round  goes  the  world  as  song-birds  go, 
There  comes  an  age  of  overtlirow  — 
Strange  dreams  come  true,  yet  still  we  dream 
Of  deeper  depths  in  Lifers  swift  stream.^* 
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This  I  did  not  compose,  nor  had  I  ever  heard  or  seen  it 
before. 

One  evening  it  was  promised  that  "Brain  workers  of 
philosopliical  bent "  would  answer  our  questions.  The  first 
question  asked  was,  "  From  yoiu"  standpoint  do  you  consider 
death  the  end  of  conscious  existence  ?  " 

Ans.  —  "  Death  we  know  only  as  a  phrase  used  to  indicate 
change  of  environment." 

Quea.  —  "  Is  death  expected  on  your  plane  as  on  ours,  or 
do  all  understand  that  the  next  change  is  progressive  ?  " 

Ans,  —  "  Slow  are  even  those  on  our  plane  to  understand 
the  law  of  unending  evolution." 

Ques.  —  "  But  we  may  apprehend  what  we  do  not  fully 
understand  or  comprehend  ?  " 

Ans,  —  "  Comprehension  sees  farther  than  understanding. 
Comprehend  means  complete  understanding." 

Ques,  —  "  Do  you  mean  that  comprehension  is  a  word  of 
wider  significance  than  understanding?" 

Ans.  —  "  You  are  right." 

I  had  never  given  any  thought  to  the  difference  between  the 
words  '^understanding"  and  "comprehending,"  and  when  this 
was  AVTitten  was  not  satisfied  in  my  own  mind  that  comprehend 
did  mean  more  than  understand.  On  the  following  day  I  con- 
sulted Worcester's  Unabridged  Dictionary  and  to  my  surprise, 
under  the  word  "  comprehend"  found  this  note :  "  Comprehend 
has  a  more  extensive  meaning  than  understand  or  apprehend." 
So  in  this  case,  as  in  several  othera  I  have  not  time  to  cite 
here,  the  intelligence  wliich  moved  my  hand  to  write  gave 
me  knowledge  wliich  I  did  not  myself  possess.  Very  often 
in  place  of  writing,  all  I  could  get  from  them  would  be  spiral 
lines.  Sometimes  a  page  would  be  crossed  and  recrossed  with 
these  lines  as  if  with  some  definite  purpose.  Tliis  suggested  to 
me  the  possibility  that  such  lines  held  some  meaning  unknown 
to  me,  and  I  put  the  question.  The  answer  was  given,  "  We 
have  different  modes  of  thought  from  yours  —  and  the  spiral 
signs  are  most  in  use  with  us:  Some  of  our  less  advanced 
scientists  forget  that  on  your  plane  our  mode  of  control  is  not 
understood  by  you.  Lines  are  made  of  such  esoteric  meaning 
that,  while  we  understand  at  a  glance,  it  is  impossible  for 
those  on  your  plane  to  perceive  any  words."  Mr.  Under- 
wood here  remarked:  "There  are  numerous  spirals  —  all 
modifications  of  the  primary  straight  line." 
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Ans.  —  "Yes,  the  spiral  is  a  primal  law,  simple  yet  com- 
plex, which  we  who  understand  life's  manifold  ascensions 
grow  to  symbolize  in  our  thought,  language,  and  writing." 

I  am  warned  by  the  length  of  this  paper  that  I  must  close 
without  being  able  to  give  one  tenth  part  of  the  many 
strange  and  surprising  revelations,  or  statements,  philosoph- 
ical and  other,  which  we  have  gained  from  this  strange 
source.  I  have  confined  myself  to  those  which  show  most 
strongly  evidence  of  an  intelligence  outside  of  Mr.  U.  or 
myself,  the  only  two  persons  who  have  been  concerned  in 
obtaining  them.  To  me  personally  these  are  not  the  most 
wonderful  phases  of  this  influence.  The  reasonable  explana- 
tions given  of  the  laws  governing  another  state  of  human 
existence,  but  very  little  different  from  this  except  in  being 
a  step  forward  in  the  direction  of  Mind —  that  is  to  me  the 
most  wonderful,  but  of  that  I  cannot  speak  here. 

I  know  that  my  experience  at  this  time  is  by  no  means 
exceptional.  Before  I  had  ever  said  one  word  to  any  human 
being  except  Mr.  U.  in  regard  to  it,  there  came  to  me  a  con- 
fidential letter  from  a  valued  friend  in  another  State,  a  lady 
of  intellect  and  culture,  confessing  that  like,  but  far  more 
varied,  phenomena  were  occurring  thiough  her.  Like  my- 
self her  position  had  been  that  of  an  agnostic,  and  the 
communications  to  her  are  very  similar  to  those  I  have 
obtained.  I  had  not  heard  from  her  in  a  year  previous  to  the 
receipt  of  this  letter.  I  have  been  told  of  two  or  three  other 
cases,  so  far  unknown  to  the  public,  all  occurring  within  the 
year,  and  to  non-spiritualists.  And  I  judge  from  magazine 
articles  written  by  such  well-known  people  as  O.  B.  Froth- 
ingham,  Elizabeth  Phelps  Ward,  and  M.  J.  Savage,  as  well 
as  from  public  utterances  of  Mrs.  Livermore  and  others,  that 
this  wave  of  communication  from  some  not  fully  understood 
source  is  far  more  extensivis  than  is  generally  suspected. 
It  is,  therefore,  time  that  all  whose  opinions  may  have  weight, 
who  have  personal  knowledge  of  such  phenomena,  relate 
what  they  have  seen  or  experienced  in  order  that  these  ex- 
periences may  be  compared,  and  the  real  source  from  which 
they  emanate  may  be  discovered,  if  possible. 

One  other  strange  experience  in  this  line  came  to  me  a  few 
years  ago  at  the  bedside  of  a  dear  friend  at  the  point  of 
death,  which,  perhaps,  may  be  related  in  this  connection.  It 
was  near  midnight;  death  was  momentarily  expected.     All 
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the  other  watchers,  exhausted  by  days  of  grief  and  care,  were 
snatching  an  hour  of  rest;  and  I  stood  alone  looking  at  the 
unconscious  face  before  me  which  was  distinctly  visible, 
though  the  light  was  heavily  shaded  to  keep  the  glare  from  the 
dying  eyes.  All  her  life  my  friend  had  been  a  Christian 
believer,  with  an  unwavering  faith  in  a  life  beyond  this,  and 
for  her  sake  a  bitter  grief  came  upon  me  because,  so  far  as  I 
could  see,  there  were  no  grounds  for  that  belief.  I  thought  J 
could  more  easily  let  her  go  out  into  the  unknown  if  I  could 
but  feel  that  her  hope  would  be  realized,  and  I  put  into  words 
this  feeling.  I  pleaded  that  if  there  were  any  of  her  own 
departed  ones  present  at  this  supreme  moment  could  they 
not  and  would  they  not  give  me  some  least  sign  that  such 
was  the  fact,  and  I  would  be  content.  Slowly  over  the 
dying  one's  face  spread  a  mellow  radiant  mist — I  know  no 
other  way  to  describe  it.  In  a  few  moments  it  covered  the 
dying  face  as  with  a  veil,  and  spread  in  a  circle  of  about 
a  foot  beyond,  over  the  pillow,  the  strange  yellowish-white 
light  all  the  more  distinct  from  the  partial  darkness  of  the 
room.  Then  from  the  centre  of  this,  immediately  over  the 
hidden  face,  appeared  an  apparently  living  face  with  smiling 
eyes  which  looked  directly  into  mine,  gazing  at  me  with  a 
look  so  full  of  comforting  assurance  that  I  could  scarcely 
feel  frightened.  But  it  was  so  real  and  so  strange  that  I 
wondered  if  I  were  temporarily  crazed,  and  as  it  disappeared 
I  called  a  watcher  from  another  room,  and  went  out  into  tlie 
open  air  for  a  few  moments  to  recover  myself  under  the  mid- 
night stars.  When  I  was  sure  of  myself  I  returned  and  took 
my  place  again  alone.  Then  I  asked  that,  if  that  appearance 
were  real  and  not  an  hallucination,  would  it  be  made  once  more 
manifest  to  me ;  and  again  the  phenomenon  was  repeated,  and 
the  kind,  smiling  face  looked  up  at  me  —  a  face  new  to  me 
yet  wondrously  familiar.  Afterwards  I  recalled  my  friend's 
frequent  description  of  her  dead  father  whom  she  dearly 
loved,  but  whom  I  had  never  seen,  and  I  could  not  help 
the  impression  that  it  was  his  face  I  saw  the  hour  that  his 
daughter  died. 
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During  the  ten  years  which  ended  with  1889,  the  great 
metropolis  of  the  western  continent  added  to  the  assessed 
valuation  of  its  taxable  property  almost  half  a  billion  dollars. 

In  all  other  essential  respects  save  one,  the  decade  was  a 
period  of  retrogression  for  New  York  City.  Crime,  pauper- 
ism, insanity,  and  suicide  increased;  repression  by  brute 
force  personified  in  an  armed  police  was  fostered,  while  the 
education  of  the  children  of  the  masses  ebbed  lower  and 
lower.  The  standing  army  of  the  homeless  swelled  to 
twelve  thousand  nightly  lodgers  in  a  single  precinct,  and 
forty  thousand  children  were  forced  to  toil  for  scanty  bread. 

Prostitution,  legalized  in  the  purchase  of  besmirched 
foreign  titles  and  forced  upon  the  attention  of  youth  in  the 
corrupting  annals  of  the  daily  press,  was  flaunted  publicly  as 
never  before.  Scientists  competed  for  the  infamous  distinc- 
tion of  inventing  appliances  for  murder  by  electricity,  while 
in  the  domain  of  politics  the  sale  of  votes  in  the  closing 
years  of  the  decade  was  more  notorious  than  at  any  period  of 
the  city's  history.  In  a  society  in  which  all  things  are 
commodities  to  be  liad  for  money,  the  labor  power  of  stal- 
wart men  and  tiny  children,  the  innocence  of  delicately 
cherished  girlhood,  the  marriage  tie,  the  virtue  of  the  ser- 
vant, and  the  manhood  of  the  statesman,  it  is  eminently 
fitting  that  the  record  of  progress  should  be  kept  officially 
in  dollars  and  cents. 

This  is  done  in  all  our  communities  in  the  report  of  the 
disbursing  officer  who  is  known  in  New  York  City  under 
the  title  of  the  Comptroller.  His  report  shows  what  money 
the  city  spends,  the  sources  from  which  it  is  derived,  and 
the  purposes  for  which  it  is  used.  The  following  datii 
taken  from  statement  "G"  of  his  report  for  '89,  may  be 
readily  verified,  and  will  prove,  upon  examination  of  the 
original,  to  be  but  few  among  many  conspicuous  indica- 
tions of  retrogression. 
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Expressed  in  dollars  and  cents,  then,  the  growth  of 
pauperism  and  crime  was  such  in  the  decade  which  began 
with  1880,  that  we  now  spend  more  than  a  million  each 
year  in  excess  of  the  sum  spent  then  for  the  same  purposes. 
If  we  have  grown  in  population  so  rapidly  that  the  percent- 
ages remain  unchanged,  the  fact  cannot  be  ascertained  for 
want  of  data.  Nor  is  it  important.  The  weighty  fact  is 
this,  that  pauperism  and  crime  have  gained  upon  us.  Riches 
are  greater  and  poverty  is  greater. 

The  moral  and  social  retrogression  indicated  in  this  item 
of  the  Comptroller's  report  is  thrown  into  bold  relief  by 
another  item,  the  expenditures  for  schools.  While  the 
paupers  and  criminals  have  grown  upon  us  by  an  annual 
expenditure  of  more  than  a  million  in  excess  of  the  sum 
needed  in  1879,  the  school  children's  share  of  the  public 
funds  has  grown  by  less  than  a  million  in  excess  of  the 
requirements  of  1879. 

More  shameful  still  is  this  retrogression  when  the  item  of 
police  expenditure  is  considered,  for  this  exceeds  outright 
the  appropriation  for  the  Department  of  Education,  and  has 
grown  more  rapidly  than  the  expenditure  for  schools.  It 
appears  that,  under  existing  conditions,  when  property 
appreciates  half  a  billion  in  value,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
four  and  one  half  millions'  worth  of  police  to  watch  over 
and  protect  the  half-billions'  increase  in  assessed  value  from 
the  ravages  of  our  paupers  and  criminals. 

It  seems  also  that  in  1879  our  police  cost  less  than  our 
schools,  while  they  now  cost  more.  The  problem  assumes 
a  still  greater  aspect  when  the  expenditure  for  paupers, 
criminals,  and  police  are  taken  together,  for  it  then  appears 
that  they  cost  nearly  twice  as  much  as  the  schools. 

Thus  the  community  is  clearly  moving  in  the  direction 
of  more  demoralized  masses  of  population  kept  in  check  by 
the  brute  force  of  an  armed  police,  since  each  year  the 
excess  grows  which  is  spent  for  paupers,  criminals,  and 
police  over  the  expenditure  for  education.  « 

One  retrogressive  influence  fails  to  find  positive  official 
expression,  and  is,  therefore,  the  more  worthy  of  notice. 
This  is  the  collusion  among  officials  to  reduce  primary 
school  attendance.  The  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion- 
ment never  approves  the  full  appropriation  made  for  the 
schools.    The  Board  of  Education  strives  to  live  well  within 
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the  sum  allowed  it,  and  crowds  the  greatest  possible  number 
of  children  upon  each  teacher,  the  regular  enrolment  being 
seventy  primary  pupils  per  teacher.  Then  to  parry  the 
charge  of  over-filling  schoolrooms,  it  becomes  the  duty  of 
the  principal  to  reduce  the  enrolment  per  schoolhouse  to 
the  lowest  point.  Therefore,  when  a  zealous  Sunday-school 
teacher  finds  that  one  of  her  little  charges  has  gone  to  work 
under  age,  the  offices  of  the  city's  solitary  factory  inspector 
being  out  of  the  question,  she  hunts  up  a  truant  officer,  who 
takes  the  child  before  a  magistrate,  who,  in  view  of  the  want 
of  school  accommodations,  promptly  discharges  the  truant. 
Behind  our  local  municipal  administration  lies  our  whole 
system  of  capitalistic  production,  calling  for  cheap  hands  and 
profit,  not  humane  culture.  And  the  school  authorities  do 
but  seek  to  supply  the  demand  of  that  system  for  lads  who 
can  read  the  papers  enough  to  vote  with  the  machine,  and 
write  and  cipher  enough  to  be  available  as  clerks. 

Everything  beyond  this  being  unprofitable,  the  great  mass 
of  our  city  children  are  turned  out  of  school  at  the  ages  of 
ten,  eleven,  and  twelve  years,  to  furnish  "cheap"  hands  for 
industrial  purposes. 

The  Comptroller's  report  is  substantiated,  moreover,  by  the 
concurrent  testimony  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Educa- 
tion, who  laments  that :  — * 

"  There  is  a  large,  uneducated  class  in  the  State,  and  our  sta- 
tistics show  that  it  is  growing  larger.  The  attendance  upon  the 
schools  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  advance  of  population.  Recent 
legislation  forbids  the  employment  of  children  under  thirteen 
years  of  age  in  any  manufacturing  establishment,  but  no  adequate 
provision  is  made  for  gathering  them  into  schools,  and  the  number 
in  the  streets  grows  more  rapidly  than  the  number  in  the  schools. 
Indeed,  nothing  practical  has  ever  been  done  in  this  State  by  way 
of  compelling  attendance  upon  the  schools.  The  result  is  sadly 
apparent  and  the  premonitions  are  full  of  warning." 

In  1889  (p.  13)  the  same  official,  Mr.  Andrew  S.  Draper, 
says: — f 

"The  total  attendance  upon  the  schools,  when  compared  with 
the  whole  number  of  school  age,  has  grown  less  and  less  with 
strange  uniformity." 

*  Report  State  Superintendent  of  Education.    Report  1888,  p.  12. 
t  Report  State  Superintendent  of  Education.    Report  1889,  p.  13 
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The  factory  inspectors  in  their  report  for  1886,  say, 
p.  15:  — 

^'  The  ignorance  is  something  alarming.  Thousands  of  children 
bom  in  this  country^  or  who  came  here  in  early  childhood^  are 
unahle  to  write ;  almost  as  many  are  unahle  to  read,  and  still 
other  thousands  can  do  little  more  than  write  their  own  name. 
Possibly  one  third  of  the  affidavits  of  the  parents  examined  by  us 
in  the  factory  towns  were  signed  with  a  crossmark,  and  it 
seemed  to  us  that  when  the  children  who  now  require  these 
affidavits  grow  up  and  have  children  of  their  own  about  whom 
to  make  affidavit,  the  proportion  of  crossmarks  to  the  papers  will 
not  be  decreased." 

"  Children  born  in  Europe,  and  who  lately  came  to  this  country, 
are  much  better  informed  than  the  children  bom  and  reared  m 
our  own  State,  and  this  condition  of  affairs  has  also  been  remarked 
by  the  factory  inspectors  of  other  States.  Very  few  American - 
born  children  could  tell  the  year  of  their  birth,  State  they  lived 
in,  or  spell  the  name  of  their  native  town." 

In  the  midst  of  his  gloom,  the  Commissioner  of  Labor 
Statistics  courageously  endeavors  to  show  that  wages  have 
increased  for  men  in  the  labor  organizations.  But  in  so  doing, 
he  merely  whistles  to  keep  up  his  courage,  for  he  dare  not 
investigate  now,  as  he  did  in  1883  and  1884,  the  employment 
of  women  and  children,  lest  he  show  how  much  worse  their  con- 
dition has  become  during  the  intervening  years,  and  thereby 
forfeit  forever  his  position  of  laureate  to  the  powers  that  be. 

The  omission  of  a  State  census  in  1885  was  a  breach  of  the 
Constitution  for  which  no  previous  decade  affords  a  precedent, 
and  the  absence  of  a  school  census  becomes,  year  by  year,  a 
graver  sin  of  omission  as  the  pressure  of  economic  conditions 
makes  child  labor  more  widespread  and  more  injurious. 

In  default  of  the  State  census  and  of  adequate  information 
from  the  State  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  and  of  efficient 
factory  inspection,  an  eager  welcome  awaited  the  statement 
touching  New  York  City,  published  in  Mr.  Carroll  D. 
Wright's  report  of  the  National  Department  of  Labor  upon 
the  working  women  in  twenty  cities,  whereof  the  following 
speaks  for  itself. 

Mr.  Carroll  D.  Wright's  report  for  1889:  — 

"  As  respects  ventilation,  a  properly  regulated  workshop  is  the 
exception.  The  average  room  is  either  stuffy  and  close,  or  hot 
and  close,  and  even  where  windows  abound  they  are  seldom 
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opened.  Toilet  facilities  are  generally  scant  and  inadequate,  a 
hundred  workers  being  dependent  sometimes  on  a  single  closet  or 
sink,  and  that,  too  often,  out  of  order." 

"  Actual  ill-treatment  by  employers  seems  to  be  infrequent ; 
kindness fjusticCy  and  cordial  rekuians  are  the  rule.^* 

It  would  be  interesting  to  discover  the  idea  entertained  at 
the  department  as  to  what  constitutes  ill-treatment. 

"Out  of  18,000  women  investigated,  the  largest  number, 
2,647  earn  $200  and  under  $250  per  annum,  2,377  earn  from 
$250  to  $300.  The  concentration,  it  will  be  seen  by  consulting 
the  tables,  comes  on  earnings  ranging  from  $150  per  year  to 
1350  per  year." 

"  -ft  w  quite  clear  from  tJie  various  investigations  that  have 
been  made^  that  tliere  is  little^  if  any^  improvement  in  t/ie 
amount  of  earnings  which  a  woman  can  secure  by  working 
in  the  industries  open  to  her  /  her  earnings  are  not  otily  ridicu- 
lously lowy  but  dangerously  soP 

"  The  summary  by  cities,  tables  xxx,  pp.  530  to  531,  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  t^ie  majority  are  now  m  receijyt  of  fair 
wages  when  the  whole  body  of  working  wotnen  is  co7isideredP 

When  such  self-contradictory  "information"  is  placed 
before  the  public  as  the  fruit  of  investigation,  the  question 
arises  whether  the  Department  of  Labor  is  not  one  more  link 
in  that  chain  of  appliances  for  confusing  the  voter  which 
embraces  a  dozen  Stiite  bureaus  of  irrelevant  reformation 
created  chiefly  within  the  last  decade.  Certainly  in  compari- 
son with  1;he  first  report  of  Mr.  Wright's  Massachusetts 
incumbency,  the  present  one  indicates  a  retrogression  as 
marked  as  it  is  injurious. 

Defective  as  it  is,  however,  this  information  is  the  latest 
that  we  have,  and  it  indicates  terrible  poverty  among  the 
better  situated  manual  workers. 

The  average  wages  of  the  employed  during  employment 
being  decidedly  less  than  a  dollar  a  day,  it  is  not  strange 
that  homelessness  grows  and  the  police  department  rei)orts :  — 

"  As  will  be  seen,  the  enormous  number  of  4,649,660  cheap 
lodgings  were  furnished  during  the  year,  to  which  should  be 
added  the  150,812  lodgings  furnished  in  the  station-houses,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  4,800,472.  If  tenement-house  life  leads  to  immor- 
ality and  vice,  certainly  the  fifty-eight  lodging-houses  in  the 
Eleventh   Precinct,  furnishing  1,243,200  lodgings  in   one  year. 
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must  have  the  same  or  a  worse  tendency.  Reflection  upon  the 
figures  contained  in  the  above  will  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  we 
have  a  large  population  of  impecunious  people  (all  males)  which 
ought  to  be  regarded  with  some  concern.  It  is  shown  above 
that  an  average  of  13,152  persons,  without  homes  and  the  influ- 
ence of  family,  lodged  nightly  in  the  station-houses,  and  in  these 
poorly  provided  dormitories,  an  army  of  idlers  willing  or  forced. 
It  is  respectfully  submitted  that  social  reformers  would  here  find 
a  field  for  speculation,  if  not  for  considerable  activity." 

Into  whose  hands  can  our  half  a  billion  of  added  wealth 
have  wandered,  that  it  leaves  more  than  twelve  thousand 
human  beings  homeless  throughout  the  year?  And  is  the 
growth  of  such  poverty,  not  retrogression? 

It  is  urged  from  time  to  time  that  New  York  is  no  typical 
study  for  American  conditions  because  of  the  immigration 
that  forever  flows  through  it,  and  the  abnormally  large  pro- 
portion of  the  "wnfittest"  left  as  our  residuum.  But  in 
comparison  with  the  armies  of  the  unfit  systematically  pro- 
duced by  our  industrial  system,  the  stratum  of  residuum 
deposited  in  the  metropolis  by  the  flood  of  immigration 
rolling  westward,  is  too  trivial  to  disturb  the  equanimity 
of  candid  observers.  Only  the  perverted  vision  which  leadk 
New  York's  most  famous  charitable  institutions  to  imprison 
beggars  and  kidnap  the  children  of  the  very  poor  in  the  name 
of  philanthropy,  can  so  confuse  cause  and  effect.  If  we  were 
civilized,  if  we  were  doing  the  nation's  work  in  an  orderly 
manner,  every  recruit  would  be  so  much  clear  gain.  It  is 
the  disorganization  of  our  moribund  industrial  system  which 
leaves  no  welcome  for  the  immigrants  save  as  the  tenement- 
house  agent  may  bleed  them,  and  the  sweating  contractor 
"grind  their  bones  to  make  his  bread."  It  is  this  disorgani- 
zation which  turns  the  source  of  our  finest  reinforcement 
into  a  means  of  demoralization  and  temporary  retrogression. 

We  have  seen  that  in  accumulated  wealth,  the  city  of  New 
York  increased  by  nearly  half  a  billion  dollars  in  the  past 
ten  years.  A  fair  share  of  this  material  wealth  was  doubt- 
less derived  from  the  application  of  electricity  to  human 
uses,  for  that  was  pre-eminently  the  decade  of  electricity. 

Yet,  even  in  this  respect  the  metropolis  failed  to  hold  its 
own.  For,  while  the  substitution  of  electricity  for  horse 
power  has  gone  rapidly  forward  in  the  small  cities  of  the 
West  and  South,  New  York  has  suffered  an  extension  of  its 
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slow,  filthy,  and  pest-breeding  horse-car  transportation. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  unspeakable  state  of  the 
streets  contributed  largely  to  the  deadliness  of  the  epidemic 
which  raged  at  the  close  of  1889. 

Nor  was  the  electric  lighting  of  New  York  more  success- 
fully developed  tlian  the  use  of  electricity  for  transportation. 
The  last  night  of  the  ten  years  found  the  city  buried  in 
Stygian  gloom,  because  the  duty  of  lighting  its  streets  is 
still  a  matter  of  private  profit ;  and  the  insolent  corporation 
which  fattens  upon  this  franchise  surrendered  the  privilege 
of  murdering  its  linemen  unpunished,  only  when  its  poles 
were  cut  and  its  wires  torn  down.  A  more  classic*  applica- 
tion of  the  Vanderbilt  motto  in  action  it  would  be  hard  to 
find,  or  a  more  thorough  demonstration  of  the  inadequacy 
of  capitalism  to  rule  the  genii  itself  hds  summoned.  Char- 
acteristic of  the  low  plane  of  humane  feeling  in  State  and 
city  is  the  substitution  of  the  electrician  for  the  hangman 
in  judicial  murder,  at  a  time  when  the  effort  is  general  upon 
the  Eastern  Continent  to  abolish  capital  punishment. 

As  the  application  of  electricity  rose  pre-eminently  char- 
acteristic of  the  past  decade  among  the  uses  of  science,  so 
architecture  towered  above  all  other  arts.  Yet,  for  one 
problem  solved  after  the  magnificent  fashion  of  the  Brooklyn 
bridge  and  the  Dacotahs,  hundreds  of  plans  were  devised 
with  delicate  ingenuity  for  filling  up  with  bricks  and  mortar 
the  small  remaining  air  space  in  the  rear  of  tenement  blocks. 
And  this  noblest  and  most  humane  of  all  the  arts  was 
degraded  in  the  service  of  millionnaire  land-owners  and 
sub-letting  agents  until  the  problem  of  to-djiy  is,  liow  to 
kennel  the  greatest  mass  of  human  beings  upon  the  least 
area  with  smallest  allowance  of  air,  and  light,  and  water, 
without  infringing  the  building  laws.  One  of  the  simplest 
solutions  is  superimposing  floor  upon  floor,  so  compelling 
tired  women  and  puny  children  to  mount  narrow,  dark, 
and  gloomy  stairs,  and  increasing  to  its  maximum  the  dan- 
ger of  fire.  The  Egyptian  pyramids  and  the  catacombs  of 
Rome  centuries  ago  were  not  poorer  in  healthful  light  and 
air  than  were  these  homes  of  our  fellow-citizens  in  our 
own  decade  of  retrogression. 

But  does  this  mean  that  our  civilization  is  a  failure,  and 
the  prime  of  life  piist  for  the  Republic?  Far  from  it.  It 
means,  I  take  it,  that  capitalism  lias  done  its  work,  and  has 
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become  a  hindrance,  that  the  old  industrial  and  social  forms 
are  inadequate  to  the  new  requirements  and  must  be  remod- 
elled, and  that  promptly.  It  is  now  nearly  half  a  century 
since  Karl  Marx  wrote  the  following  words,  but  they  apply 
to  the  New  York  of  to-day,  as  though  he  were  among  us  and 
suffering  with  us :  — 

"  It  is  the  sad  side  which  produces  the  movement  that  makes 
history  by  engendering  struggle.  .  .  .  From  day  to  day  it  be- 
comes more  clear  that  the  conditions  of  production  under  which 
the  capitalist  class  exists,  are  not  of  a  homogeneous  and  simple 
character,  but  are  two-sided,  duplex ;  and  that  in  the  same  pro- 
portion in  which  wealth  is  produced,  poverty  is  produced  also; 
that  in  the  same  proportion  in  which  there  is  development  of  the 
productive  forces,  there  is  also  developed  a  force  that  begets 
repression ;  that  these  conditions  only  generate  middle  class  wealth 
by  continuously  destroying  the  wealth  of  individual  members  of 
that  class,  and  by  producing  an  ever-growing  proletariat" 
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BY   WILL   ALLEN    DROMGOOLE. 


It  was  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1806 ;  the  season,  Sep- 
tember; in  the  State  of  Tennessee,  and  the  tenth  year  of 
its  age,  as  a  State. 

The  summer  was  over,  the  harvests  ripe,  the  year  growing 
ruddy.  Down  in  the  cotton  fields  the  balls  had  begun  to 
burst,  and  the  "hands,"  with  their  great  baskets,  to  trudge 
all  day  down  the  long  rows,  singing  in  that  dreamy,  dole- 
fully musical  way  which  belongs  alone  to  the  tongue  of  the 
Southern  slaves  and  to  the  Southern  cotton  fields.  Across 
the  fields,  and  the  rich,  old  clover  bottoms  that  formed  a 
part  of  the  Hermitage  farm,  the  buzz  of  a  cotton  gin  could 
be  distinctly  heard,  adding  its  own  peculiar  note  to  the 
music  of  Southern  nature. 

A  cotton  gin  I  it  was  a  rare  possession  in  those  days,  and 
General  Jackson's  was  known  from  Nashville  to  New 
Orleans.  Indeed,  the  whole  of  the  previous  year's  crop  had 
not  yet  been  disposed  of.  The  great  bales  were  heaped 
about,  waiting  for  the  flat-boats  that  would  carry  them  up 
the  Cumberland,  down  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi,  and 
laud  them  at  the  great  New  Orleans  market.  A  slow  trip 
for  the  bulky  bales.  Could  they  have  foreseen  the  time  when 
the  tedious  river's  journey  would  be  shortened  to  one  day's 
run  over  a  steel  track,  what  must  the  big  bales  have 
thought  I  And  those  gigantic  heaps  of  cotton  seed  which 
all  the  cows  in  the  county  could  not  have  consumed,  could 
they  have  "peered  into  the  future  "  and  found  themselves  in 
the  lard  cans  !  The  old  gin  would  have  groaned  aloud  could 
it  have  known  that  it  was  buzzing  itself  into  history  as  surely 
as  was  the  tall,  spare,  erect  man  coming  across  the  field  in 
the  late  afternoon  to  see  that  the  day's  work  was  well  done. 

What  a  heroic  figure !  and  a  face  that  even  in  youth  bore 
the  impress  of  a  man  marked  by  destiny  for  daring  deeds. 
Imperious  in  temper,  majestic  in  courage,  and  unyielding  in 
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will,  he  was  one  bom  to  lay  hold  of  fate  and  bend  it  to  his 
desires.  Yet,  there  was  a  timidity  in  the  eye  which  no 
danger  could  make  quail.  And  when  down  the  lane  there 
came  the  clatter  of  horses'  hoofs  striking  the  hard,  dry  earth, 
and  with  the  horses  a  vision  of  long,  dark  skirts  waving  like 
black  banners  in  the  breeze  made  by  the  hurrying  steeds,  the 
owner  of  the  cotton  gin  stepped  within  and  beyond  the 
vision  of  the  lady  visitors. 

But  they  were  not  to  be  out-generaled  even  by  a  general ; 
and  straight  up  to  the  gin  the  horses  were  headed. 

"General  Jackson,"  one  of  the  ladies  —  there  were  but 
two  —  called  to  the  timid  hero  who  had  run  away  at  her 
approach.  Instantly  he  appeared.  He  wore  a  large,  white 
beaver  hat,  the  broad  brim  half-shading  the  clear-cut, 
strongly  outlined  features.  When  he  lifted  it,  even  Beauty 
could  not  fail  to  notice  the  high  and  noble  forehead,  the 
quick,  eager  eye,  and  the  delicate  flush  that  swept  across  the 
patrician  features.  "General  Jackson,  I  have  come  in 
the  name  of  charity.  No,  no,  you  need  not  take  out  your 
wallet.     We  are  not  asking  money." 

A  smile  played  across  the  strong,  thin  lips.  "How?" 
said  he,  "doesn't  charity  always  mean  'money'?  I  was  of 
the  impression  the  terms  were  synonymous." 

"Then  for  once  own  yourself  in  the  wrong,"  laughed 
Beauty.  "  We  have  come  to  ask  the  privilege  o£  a  charity 
ball  at  the  Hermitage." 

''Awhatr' 

"A  charity  ball;  and  at  the  Hermitage." 

A  most  comically  pleased  expression  came  into  the  earnest 
eyes  of  the  master  for  an  instant.  Only  an  instant,  and 
then  a  heavy  frown  contracted  his  forehead.  A  flash  of 
scorn  in  the  clear  eye,  and  a  curl  of  the  proud,  sensitive 
lip,  told  of  the  suppressed  anger  that  had  suddenly  smitten 
him.  ' 

"The  Hermitage,"  said  he,  "is  the  home  of  my  wife.  She 
is  its  mistress,  and  to  her  is  confided  its  honor  and  the  honor 
of  its  master.  To  her  belongs,  and  to  her  alone,  the  right 
to  choose  its  guests,  and  to  open  its  doors  to  her  friends.  I 
am  surprised  you  should  come  to  me  with  your  request." 

Ah!  she  was  fbrearmed;  how  fortunate.  Beauty  smiled 
triumphantly.  "But  y9ur  servant  who  opened  the  gate, 
told  us  that  Mrs.  Jackson  was  not  at  home." 
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"Ah!"  the  frown  instantly  vanished,  and  the  hand  ever 
ready  to  strike  for  her  he  loved  with  such  deathless  devotion 
was  again  lifted  to  the  broad  old  beaver. 

"I  think,"  said  he,  "in  that  case  I  may  answer  for  Mrs. 
Jackson,  and  pledge  for  her  the  hospitality  of  the  Hermitage 
for — charitt/.^*  * 

Again  he  lifted  his  hat ;  across  the  fields  the  sound  of  a 
whistle  had  come  to  him,  and  a  servant  waited,  with  polite 
patience,  near  by  with  the  horse  that  was  to  caiTy  his  master 
down ,  to  the  river  where  the  boats  were  waiting  to  be 
inspected  —  the  new  boats  which,  like  everything  pertaining 
to  the  master  of  the  Hermitage,  were  to  have  a  place  in 
history. 

"  Ladies,"  said  he,  "  charity  is  not  the  only  voice  calling 
upon  the  Hermitage  farmer.  Our  oountry," —  he  waved  his 
hand  toward  the  river  where  the  boats  were  being  builded, — 
"  or  one  who  nobly  represents  her,  is  calling  for  those  ves- 
sels now  in  the  coui-se  of  construction  yonder." 

"  Will  there  be  war  ?  " 

How  the  clear  eyes  danced  and  shone  beneath  that  ques- 
tion which  over  and  over  again  he  had  put  to  his  own  heart, 
—  «  Will  there  be  war  F  " 

"  We  hope  so,"  he  replied.  "All  the  West  wishes  it,  the 
people  demand  it,  and  the  time  is  ripe  for  it.  Already  a 
leader  has  been  chosen  for  it ;  those  boats  were  ordered  by 
him." 

"  Colonel  Burr  ?  " 

"  Aye,  Aaron  Burr." 

The  night  was  balmy  and  deliciously  fragrant  with  the 
odors  of  cedar  and  sweet  old  pine.  Balmy  and  silent,  save 
for  a  rebellious  mocking-bird  that  trilled  and  trolled,  and 
seemed  trying  to  split  its  musical  little  throat  in  a  honey- 
suckle bush  before  the  open  windoAV  of  a  little  "  two-story  " 
log  house  set  back  from  the  road  in  a  tangle  of  plum  trees, 
wild  rose-bushes,  and  sweet  old  cedars. 

Every  window  was  wide  open,  and  from  both  windows  and 
doors  streamed  a  flood  of  light,  to  guide  and  welcome  the 
guests  who  came  by  twos,  and  threes,  and  half  dozens  to 
the  Hermitage  ball.  They  were  not  in  full-dress  array,  for 
most  of  the  guests  were  equestrians,  or  equestriennes,  and 
brought  their  finery  in  the  little  leathern  band-boxes  securely 
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buckled  to  the  saddle-horse.  Stealthily  the  fair  ones  dis- 
mounted, and  stealthily  crept  along  the  low  piazza,  through 
the  side  room,  carefully  past  the  pretentious  "big  room," 
and  up  the  stairs,  a  narrow  little  wooden  concern,  each  ten- 
derly hugging  her  precious  band-box. 

There  wei*e  but  three  rooms  below,  barring  the  dining- 
room  which  was  cut  off  by  the  low  piazza.  The  stairway 
went  up  from  Mrs.  Jackson's  little  bedioom  into  a  duplicate 
guest-chamber  above.  Two  others,  as  diminutive,  one  above 
and  below,  were  tucked  onto  these.  And  this,  with  the 
big  room,  was  the  Hermitage.  A  very  unpretentious  cabin 
was  the  first  Hermitage;  the  humble  and  honored  roof  of 
Rachel  and  Andrew  Jackson,  the  couple  standing  under  the 
waxen  candles  in  the  big  room  waiting  to  receive  their  guests. 
The  master  was  resplendent,  if  uncomfortable,  in  his  silken 
stockings,  buckles,  and  powder,  and  rich  velvet.  For,  what- 
ever his  faults,  he  was  no  coxcomb,  and  the  knee  breeches 
and  finery  had  only  been  assumed  for  that  one  occasion,  at 
the  "  special  request "  of  charity* %  fair  committee. 

The  vest  of  richly  embroidered  silk  was  held  at  the  waist 
with  a  glittering  brilliant,  and  left  open  to  the  throat,  as  if 
in^  deference  to  the  flutes,  and  frills,  and  delicate  laces  of  the 
white  shirt  bosom.  There  was  a  glitter  at  the  knees  where 
the  silver  buckles  caught  now  and  then  a  gleam  from  the 
waxen  candles  dangling  from  the  low  ceiling  in  a  silver  and 
iridescent  chandelier,  to  the  imminent  peril  of  the  white  roll 
of  powdered  hair  surmounting  the  taH  general's  forehead. 
At  his  side,  proud,  calm,  and  queenly  in  her  womanly  dig- 
nity and  virtue,  stood  Rachel,  the  beloved  mistress  of  the 
Hermitage.  Her  dress  of  stiff  and  creamy  silk  could  add 
nothing  to  the  calm  serenity  of  the  soul  beaming  from  the 
gentle  eyes,  whose  glance,  tender  and  fond,  strayed  now  and 
then  to  the  figure  of  her  husband,  and  rested  for  a  brief 
moment  upon  the  strong,  gentle  face  with  something  akin 
to  reverence  in  their  shadowy  depths.  Her  face,  beautiful 
and  beneficent,  was  not  without  a  shadow :  a  shadow  which 
grief  had  set  there  to  mellow,  but  could  not  mar,  the  gentle 
sweetness  of  the  patient  features. 

There  was  the  sound  of  banjo  and  fiddle,  as  one  by  one 
the  dusky  musicians  from  the  cabins  ranged  themselves 
along  the  wall  of  the  big  room,  "vs^hich  had  been  cleared  of 
its  furnishings,  and  young  feet  came  hurrying  in  when  the 
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old  Virginia  reel  sounded  through  the  low  rooms,  calling  to 
the  dance. 

More  than  one  set  of  ivories  shone  at  door  and  windows 
where  the  slaves  gathered  to  "see  the  whi'  folks  dance." 
But  prominent  and  conspicuous,  in  a  suit  as  nearly  resem- 
bling his  master's  as  might  be,  and  in  a  position  at  the  imme- 
diate right  hand  of  the  slave  who  played  the  bass  viol,  stood 
Csesar,  the  general's  favorite  man-servant.  He  bore  himself 
with  the  same  courtly  dignity,  the  same  dignified  courtesy, 
and  had  stationed  himself  beside  the  viol  in  order  to  have  a 
more  thorough  view  of  the  dancers,  and  above  all  of  his 
beloved  master.  He  had  faithfully  ushered  in  the  last  guest, 
and  had  hurried  to  his  place  in  order  to  see  General  Jackson 
step  down  the  long  line  of  dancers  and  bow  to  his  partner. 
Not  for  worlds  would  he  have  missed  that  bow,  to  him  the 
perfection  of  grace  and  dignity. 

Two  by  two  the  couples  entered,  crossed  to  the  centre  of 
the  room  and  bowed  each  other  to  their  places  opposite  in  the 
long,  wall-like  line  which  characterizes  the  stately  reel. 

The  ladies  dropped  like  drooping  lilies  for  one  brief 
moment  in  the  midst  of  their  silken  stiffness,  skirts  that 
"stood  alone,"  and  made  their  courtesies  to  their  swains 
with  proper  maiden  modesty. 

Caesar  saw  it  all  from  his  post  of  vantage  near  the  big 
viol,  but  he  was  not  interested  in  the  visitors,  he  knew 
what  they  could  do.  He  was  waiting  to  see  his  master 
"lay  'era  all  in  the  shade  bimeby."  Of  course  he  would 
open  the  ball.  He  wasn't  fond  of  dancing  but  it  was  the 
custom  of  the  day,  and  he  and  Miss  Rachel  "knew  their 
manners." 

But  for  once  the  custom  of  the  day  was  changed.  Caesar 
was  destined  to  disappointment.  Mi-s.  Jackson's  rustling 
silk  announced  her  approach  before  she  appeared,  leaning, 
not  upon  the  arm  of  the  general,  but  in  company  with  a 
florid,  rather  fleshy  gentleman,  no  sti-anger,  however,  to  the 
Hermitage  hospitality.  Much  to  the  negro's  chagrin  he  led 
her  to  the  very  head  of  the  long  lines  of  bright  dresses  and 
gay  gallants,  and  stepped  himself,  as  Caesar  declared,  "like 
a  young  cock,"  into  the  general's  own  place  opposite.  The 
master  stood  at  the  very  foot,  the  escort  of  a  lady  Caesar  had 
never  set  eyes  upon  before,  and  who  for  the  life  of  him  he 
could  not  forgive  for  being  the  general's  partner. 
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He  was  grievously  disappointed,  so  that  when  the  florid  fat 
gentleman  at  the  head  danced  down  between  the  gay  columns, 
and  made  his  manners  to  the.  lady  at  the  foot,  as  gallantly  as 
anyone  could  have  done,  Caesar  expressed  his  opinion  loud 
enough  to  be  heard  by  the  very  gentleman  himself. 

"Mr.  Grundy  tryin'  step  mighty  high  to-night,"  he  said. 

But  it  was  when  "Miss  Rachel"  danced  down  in  her 
silken  skirts  and  met  the  master  midway  the  line,  and 
dropped  a  low  courtesy,  her  full  skirts  settling  about  her 
like  a  great  white  umbrella,  and  the  stately  general  bowed 
over  his  silver  buckles  like  some  royal  knight  of  old,  that 
Caesar's  enthusiasm  got  the  better  of  his  indignation. 

"  Beat  dat,  Mv.  Grundy !  "  he  said,  in  a  low,  if  enthusias- 
tic, whisper,  "beat  dat,  sar."  And  Mr.  Gnmdy  pranced 
down  again  to  "beat"  the  master  in  the  "swing  with  the 
right "  movement  of  the  old-fashioned  dance. 

Promptly  the  general  followed,  meeting  "  Miss  Rachel " 
half  way  with  a  second  courtesy  over  the  tips  of  her  fingera, 
just  visible  under  the  lace  ruffles  at  her  wrists. 

"  Try  dat^  now,  Mr.  Grundy  I "  And  this  time  Caesar 
forgot  his  whisper  so  that  a  bm-st  of  applause  followed  the 
challenge,  to  Mr.  Grundy's  extreme  chagrin ;  for  he,  alas! 
had  forgotten  his  bow  before  swinging  the  lady. 

It  was  then  the  dancing  assumed  something  of  the  appear- 
ance of  real  rivalry. 

Down  the  line  galloped  Mr.  Grundy  again,  stopped, 
bowed,  "swung  with  the  left,"  and  bowed  again. 

The  general  had  been  outdone,  even  Caesar  had  to  admit 
it,  and  the  dancers  laughed  aloud  and  clapped  their  hands 
at  the  pretty  little  gallantry. 

But  the  master  was  equal  to  the  emergency.  Again  the 
stately  figure  met  "Miss  Rachel,"  the  couple  bowed,  swung 
with  the  left,  bowed  again,  hands  still  clasped,  and  then 
the  powdered  head  of  the  master  dropped  for  an  instant  over 
the  lady's  hand,  that  was  lifted  to  his  lips,  and  the  dancers 
parted. 

Amid  the  spirited  confusion  of  "chasing  the  fox,"  passing 
under  the  gates  held  "high  as  the  sky,"  and  passing  back 
again  into  line,  Caesar's  voice  could  be  heard  still  sounding 
the  challenge:  — 

"Beat  it,  if  you  kin,  Mr.  Grundy.  Chas&zy  to  yer  best, 
Mr.  Grundy!     Back  yerse'f  to  de  lead,  Mr.  Grundy!" 
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Clearly,  Mr.  Grundy  was  not  the  favorite.  CaBsar's 
** backing'*  had  inspired  confidence  in  the  general. 

However,  if  Mr.  Grundy  was,  as  he  said,  "a  cock,"  he  was 
nevertheless  a  game  one.  Down  the  centre  he  tripped  again, 
flushed  and  determined,courtesied  exceeding  low,swung  "with 
both  "  hands,  then  dropped  for  an  instant  upon  one  knee  while 
the  lady  tripped  back  into  line.  There  was  a  murmur  of  quick 
appreciation  and  all  eyes  were  turned  on  Jackson.  Would 
he,  could  he,  think  of  anything  so  delightfully  graceful? 

Caesar's  mouth  stood  wide  open.  His  confidence  in  his 
beloved  and  stately  master  never  once  faltered.  He  knew 
he  would  never  suffer  Felix  Grundy  to  outdo  him  in  the 
simple  matter  of  a  bow;  but  how?     What? 

Straight  on  came  the  general ;  bowed,  extended  his  arms, 
when,  as  ill  luck  would  have  it,  he  set  the  toe  of  his  shoe 
upon  the  front  hem  of  "Miss  Rachel's  "  silken  gown,  and, 
rising  from  her  courtesy,  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  drop 
forward  into  the  arms  extended,  amid  the  shouts  of  the 
assembled  guests,  emphasized  by  Ca3sar's  emphatic  — 

"Dar!" 

He  had  done  a  very  awkward  thing.  One  of  thase  happily 
awkward  things  which  crown  a  man  conqueror  moi-e  surely 
than  all  the  tricks  of  art  can  do. 

Nobody  attempted  to  surpass  that  feat,  and  when  the 
couples  had  each  in  turn  passed  their  parade,  for  such  is  the 
old  Virginia  reel,  and  the  dancers  filed  into  the  supper  room. 
General  Jackson  was  still,  in  the  judgment  of  his  servant  at 
all  events,  the  master  of  grace  and  chivalry. 

A  sumptuous  supper  and  worthy  the  mistress  who  planned 
it.  At  the  head  of  the  table  sat  Jackson ;  at  $he  foot,  the 
young  statesman  and  guest,  Mr.  Grundy. 

When  the  company  had  all  been  seated,  the  master  rose, 
his  right  hand  resting  upon  a  tiny  tumbler  of  red  wine,  such 
as  stood  at  every  plate.  He  motioned  Mr.  Grundy,  and 
lifted  the  tumbler.  "  The  man  honoi-ed  by  fate,  and  fostered 
by  fortune.  The  man  chosen  and  set  apart  for  the  service 
of  the  nation.  A  man  whose  name  shall  go  down  the  yeara 
as  the  synonym  of  courage  and  of  honor.  The  foremost  man 
of  the  age," — and  the  voice  ever  strong  for  the  friend, 
absent  or  near,  pronounced  the  name  of  one  at  that  moment 
tottering  upon  the  brink  of  ignominious  destruction  and 
disgrace  —  "Aaron  Burr." 
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There  was  an  instant  of  intense  silence,  but  not  a  tumbler 
was  lifted.  Insult  to  the  host,  or  insult  to  conviction  ?  was 
the  thought  which  held  each  guest;  when  quick  into  the 
breach  stepped  Mr.  Grundy.  With  one  palm  pressed  upon 
the  rim  of  his  tumbler,  and  with  head  proudly  lifted  in  a 
half  defiant  sternness,  wholly  belying  the  careless  voice  in 
which  he  offered  the  compromise,  "No  absent  heroes,"  said 
he.  "In  lieu  of  that  I  offer  Andrew  Jackson!  the  future 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America."  It  was  said  in 
jest,  yet  not  one  but  understood  that  Mr.  Grundy  refused  to 
drink  to  the  man  with  whose  name  one  stinging,  startling 
word  was  already  cautiously  whispered, — traitor. 

General  Jackson's  fine  eye  flashed;  but  courtesy  could 
unsheath  no  sword  against  a  guest.  And  after  all,  it  was 
nothing.  A  mere  flash  of  words.  Aye  I  yet  something 
whispered  that  the  flash  carried  a  meaning,  was,  indeed,  a 
spark  from  that  mightier  flaBh  of  arms  that  would,  ere  long, 
blaze  out  at  the  very  mention  of  that  name. 

The  ball  was  over;  still  wearing  their  evening  finery  the 
master  of  the  Hermitage  and  his  wife  sat  over  the  fading 
eml^ers,  smoking  their  "last  pipe"  before  retiring. 

Csesar  had  bowed  the  last  guest  from  the  door,  and  was 
about  to  close  it  for  the  night,  when  the  sound  of  galloping 
hoofs  attracted  his  attention.  It  was  a  single  horseman,  and 
he  was  making  straight  for  the  Hermitage.  The  servant 
waited  under  the  low  piazza,  curious  but  not  imeasy.  The 
horse  stopped  at  the  block,  and  into  the  long  line  of  light 
streaming  from  the  open  doorway,  came  the  figure  of  a  man, 
hunying  as4f  to  reach  the  door  before  it  should  close.  He 
had  ridden  hard,  and  had  barely  arrived  in  time. 

"  Is  General  Jackson  at  home  ?  "  he  asked.  "  I  must  see 
him  to-night,  at  once.     Tell  him  so." 

The  servant  bowed,  and  silently  ushered  the  late  arrival 
into  the  deserted  banquet  room. 

His  keen  eye  took  in  the  surroimdings  with  a  half -amused, 
half-bewildered  expression.  The  banquet  table,  despoiled 
of  its  beauty,  the  half-emptied  wine  glasses,  the  broken  bits 
of  cake,  crumbled  by  beauty's  fair  fingers;  the  odor  of 
dying  roses,  smothered  in  their  bloom,  mingled  with  the 
scent  of  the  undrunk  wine ;  all  told  the  story  of  revelry  and 
its  inevitable  destiny. 
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The  stranger  crossed  the  room  to  the  pillaged  sideboard, 
and  with  the  air  of  a  man  thoroughly  at  home,  lifted  a  decan- 
ter and  poured  a  tumbler  full  of  wine,  lifted  it  carelessly  to 
his  lips,  drained  it,  and  with  the  emptied  vessel  still  in  his 
hand  turned  to  meet  the  master  of  the  house. 

He  still  wore  the  finery  in  which  he  had  decked  himself 
for  the  ball.  In  one  hand  he  carried  his  pipe,  over  which 
he  had  been  dozing  with  Rachel.  But  the  eye  was  alive 
now;  the  quick,  eagle  eye.  The  ball  had  become  a  thing 
of  the  past.  And  as  he  stood  for  one  brief  moment  in  the 
doorway,  himself,  in  his  gala  dress,  seemed  but  another 
illustration  of  that  indomitable  grimness  which  hangs  about 
a  forsaken  banquet  room.  At  that  moment  the  stranger 
lifted  his  face.  It  was  a  face  stamped  with  the  cunning  of 
a  fox,  the  courage  of  a  lion,  the  simplicity  of  a  child,  the 
ambition  of  a  god. 

The  master  met  the  cool,  fixed  eye,  and  into  his  own 
leaped  the  smothered  fire  of  outraged  dignity.  He  lifted 
his  hand,  as  if  to  curse. 

"  Do  you  know,  sir,  that  the  world  is  branding  you  a  trai- 
tor? And  that  Felix  Grundy  refused  to  drink  your  health 
in  my  house  to-night?  " 

A  sneer  flitted  across  the  handsome  features,  but  the  low, 
rich  voice  only  said,  "ie^  AiTn." 

It  was  the  voice  of  Aaron  Burr. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

The  constantly  broadening  sphere  of  woman* s  influence 
is  to  me  the  most  hopeful  and  important  sign  of  our  times. 
The  era  of  woman  has  dawned,  bearing  the  unmistakable 
prophecy  of  a  far  higher  civilization  than  humanity  has  ever 
known.  It  is  an  incontestable  fact  that  woman  is  ethically,  infinitely  su- 
perior to  man;  her  moral  perceptions  are  firmer  and  stronger,  her  unself- 
ishness far  greater,  her  spiritual  nature  deeper  and  richer  than  that  of  her 
brothers.  She  is  to-day  foremost  in  the  great  social,  philanthropic,  hu- 
manitarian, and  ethical  reforms,  in  which  selfishness  has  no  place.  In 
her  widening  influence,  growing  liberty,  and  freedom,  I  see  impearled  a 
prophecy  of  an  altruistic  era —  a  civilization  triumphant — rising  against 
to-morrow's  purpling  dawn. 

In  the  fields  of  intellectual  and  scientific  research  she  has  grandly  won 
her  way,  and  that  despite  the  marshalled  forces  of  conservatism,  which 
have  stubbornly  contested  every  step  that  has  looked  towards  a  broader, 
more  independent  and  purposeful  life.  For  centuries  relegated  to 
the  rear,  compelled  to  take  thought  second-hand,  denied  a  healthful  free- 
dom and  the  right  of  a  liberal  education,  so  highly  prized  by  man,  her 
marvellous  attainments  since  she  has  in  a  measure  broken  the  bonds  of 
conservatism  and  trampled  under  foot  the  baleful  heritage  of  ancient 
thought,  have  been  so  splendid  in  their  reality  and  so  pregnant  with 
prophecies  of  future  triumph,  that  I  confidently  expect  to  find  inlier  the 
one  invincible  ally  of  the  forces  warring  for  a  higher,  purer,  more  just 
and  humane  condition  of  life.  In  her  epoch-marking  victories  she  has  lost 
none  of  her  old-time  charms,  the  wonderful  refinement  of  sentiment,  the 
delicacy  of  thought,  the  rich  soul  life,  the  deep  emotional  nature, 
the  strong  moral  character,  pure  as  the  glistening  snow-clad  peaks  in  the 
midst  of  the  moral  degradation  which  taints  manhood.  These  have  re- 
mained in  their  pristine  beauty  since  she  has  emerged  from  her  age-long 
retirement  into  a  more  influential  sphere;  in  truth  they  have  been 
strengthened  and  made  more  impressive  by  the  fuller  development  of 
her  nature. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  her  struggles  are  over.  Before 
she  can  or  will  attain  an  influence  commensurate  with  her  work,  she  must 
emancipate  herself  from  the  bondage  of  fashion^  which  as  seriously  reflects 
on  her  good  judgment  as  it  wrecks  her  health  and  menaces  the  life  and 
happiness  of  her  offsprings.  She  must  also  repudiate  the  age-hallowed 
insult  dwelt  upon  in  the  old  Edenic  legend  of  the  fall  of  man,  which  for 
centuries  has  been  brandished  in  her  face  to  teach  her  humility,  and 
make  her  feel  degraded  in  the  presence  of  her  **  lords  and  masters.'*    An 
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essentially  barbarous  conception,  born  of  a  cowardly  and  brutal  childhood 
age,  and  as  unworthy  of  our  day  and  generation  as  is  the  hideous,  old-time 
conception  of  God,  in  which  He  was  pictured  as  an  angry  and  jealous 
Being,  counselling  the  wholesale  slaughter  of  men  and  little  children,  and 
the  prostitution  of  daughters,  wives,  and  mothers,  by  hordes  of  brutal 
invaders,  whom  He  chose  to  designate  his  peculiar  people. 

Again,  womanhood  must  refuse  to  heed  the  admonitions  of  Paul, 
which  have  for  almost  two  thousand  years  been  thundered  from  the 
pulpit,  and  persistently  preached  from  the  fireside  as  though  they  were 
oracles  from  heaven,  rather  than  the  natural  expressions  of  a  mind 
imbued  with  Grecian  thought  and  ideals  concerning  womanhood. 
There  is  nothing  surprising  in  Paul's  observations  on  the  sphere  of 
woman;  they  were  the  reflex  of  the  conservative  and  prevailing  thought 
among  the  civilizations  with  which  he  toaa  familiar.  But  the  world  has 
outgrown  this  ancient  conception,  and  it  is  worse  than  if  oily  to  attempt 
to  fasten  the  corpse  of  the  past  to  the  living  body  of  the  present.  The 
evolution  of  society,  a  growing  sense  of  justice  in  man,  and  the  exi- 
gencies of  life  are  rapidly  diminishing  the  old-time  reverence  for  the 
Pauline  theory  of  woman's  sphere.  This  is  nowhere  more  significantly 
illustrated  than  in  the  expressed  declaration  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
pious,  Christian  women,  and  the  active  participation  of  a  smaller  num- 
ber in  public  affairs,  who  would  indignantly  resent  any  intimation  that 
they  did  not  accept  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  Bible.*  The  declara- 
tions of  Paul,  while  in  harmony  with  accepted  ideas  in  his  day,  are 
absurd,  and  inapplicable  to  our  age  and  generation,  and  as  such  are 
being  discarded  by  enlightened  public  sentiment,  as  was  the  old  theory 
of  a  flat  earth  finally  given  up  after  science  fully  exposed  its  falsity. 
Another  duty  of  woman  is  to  unitedly  contend  for  iho  right  of  siiffr age 
for  those  who  wish  to  exercise  it.  There  may  have  been  a  time  when 
there  was  no  pressing  duty  involved  in  this  question,  but  that  day  has 
passed.  Recent  statistics  show  that  there  are  in  the  United  States 
to-day  millions  of  women  who  earn  a  livelihood  by  their  own  indi- 
vidual exertions;!  tens  of  thousands  of  these  women  arc  working  for 

*The  hundreds  of  earnest  org^anizers  in  the  p;reat  reform  movements  of  to-day;  the 
sincere  and  profoundly  religious  women  who  iireach  the  Christian  gospel  every  Sun- 
day;  the  leaaers  in  the  great  temp>erance  organizatiouH  who  are  also  leaders  In  vari- 
oos  Orthodox  churches,  have,  in  spite  of  their  nredjudices  and  the  old-time  faith 
which  is  often  more  a  legacy  from  the  past  than  the  result  of  a  many-sided  investiga- 
tion, yielded  to  the  demands  of  their  age,  the  cr>ing  needs  of  the  hour,  and  in  defl- 
ance  of  the  dogmatic  injunctions  of  raul,  have  entered  the  vineyard  of  practical 
reform,  while  still  maintaining  the  anomalous  position  of  defending  the  verbal  inspira- 
tion of  the  New  Testament.  This  singularly  illogical  position,  however,  is  always 
met  with  in  a  transition  period,  when  a  larger  and  more  purposeful  life  is  struggling 
with  time-hallowed  traditions  and  the  memories  and  teachings  made  almost  sacred 
by  the  childlike  acceptation  of  loved  parents,  and  teachers  who  have  vanished  down 
the  vale. 

t  It  has  been  varionsly  estimated  by  careful  statisticians  that  we  have  from  2,600,000 
to  3,000,000  girls  and  women  in  the  United  States  who  are  making  their  own  livings. 
The  Commissioner  of  Labor,  in  his  report  for  1885,  estimated  that  in  New  York  City 
alone,  there  are  over  200,000  employed  in  various  wage-earning  vocations.  Mr.  Carroll 
D.  Wright's  fourth  annual  report  in  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  gives  the  results  of 
statistics  gathered  from  twenty-two  cities  of  women  engaged^  in  manual  labor 
not  includ&g  the  great  army  engaged  in  professional  and  semi-professional  voca^ 
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starvation  wages,  with  the  awful  alternative  ever  before  them  "  starve 
or  sin.**  This  condition  will  remain  until  women  have  a  voice  in  the 
government  equal  to  man^s,  and  their  numbers  are  so  organized  as  to 
challenge  the  consideration  of  law-makers.  The  infamous  '*  age  cf 
consent  law9  **  which  place  the  age  of  consent  to  her  own  ruin  from 
seven  to  twelve  years  for  girls  could  only  he  enacted  in  man-governed 
States.  A  noteworthy  illustration  of  this  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
Wyoming,  the  only  State  where  woman  enjoys  full  franchise,  has  placed 
the  age  of  consent  at  the  legal  age  of  majority,  eighteen  years,  while 
Kansas,  the  State  which  more  than  any  otlier  approaches  Wyoming  in 
bestowing  on  women  the  rights  of  franchise,  and  where  she  exercises  a 
greater  influence  in  politics  than  any  other  American  commonwealth 
save  her  younger  sister,  has  also  placed  the  age  of  consent  at  eighteen 
years.  All  the  other  States  trail  the  banner  of  morality  in  the  dust  before 
the  dictates  of  man's  bestiality. 

In  the  various  spheres  of  activity  in  which  woman  has  engaged,  her 
influence  has  been  that  of  a  purifying,  reflning,  and  ennobling  power, 
and  barring  rare  instances  where  the  spirit  of  intolerance  has  flashed 
forth,*  her  presence  in  public  affairs  has  been  uniformly  beneflcent 

For  womanhood  I  cherish  the  deepest  love  and  reverence.  Her  exalta- 
tion means  the  elevation  of  the  race.  A  broader  liberty  and  more  liberal 
meodpf  justice  for  her  mean  a  higher  civilization,  and  the  solution  of 
weighty  and  fundamental  problems  which  will  never  be  equitably 
adjusted  until  we  have  brought  into  political  and  social  life  more  of 
the  splendid  spirit  of  altruism,  which  is  one  of  her  most  conspicuous 
characteristics.  I  believe  that  morality,  education,  practical  reform, 
and  enduring  progress  wait  upon  her  complete  emancipation  from 
the  bondage  of  fashion,  prejudice,  superstition,  and  conservatism. 

tions,  as  Bomething  near  300,000,  but  tho  glaring  discrepancy  in  the  flgnres  as  they 
relate  to  the  Empire  City,  shown  by  Helen  Cainpliell,  di»creuit8  the  re)>ort.  Certain 
it  is  that  in  the  cities  mentioned  if  one  l)egin8  at  the«Bcrub  women  and  passes 
through  the  various  occupations,  such  as  l)oarding-hou8e  keepers,  millinery,  dress- 
making, cash  girls,  clerks,  sales-women,  stenographers,  type-writers,  book-keepers, 
teachers,  factory  girls,  and  slaves  of  the  clothing  trade,  as  well  as  the  artists,  musi- 
cians, actresses,  public  speakers,  physicians,  law>'ers,  and  the  many  other  professions 
or  vocations  filled  by  women,  that  the  number  would  be  swelled  to  the  millions. 
The  last  census  returns  for  New  York  City  reveal  the  fact  that  there  are  twenty- 
seven  thousand  married  men  In  New  York  who  are  supported  by  their  wives,  who 
are  mainly  dressmakers,  milliners,  boarding-house  keepers,  artists,  teachers,  mnsi- 
cians,  and  actresses.  Here  we  have  an  armv  of  shiftless,  dependent  men,  more  than 
a  quarter  of  one  hundred  thousand  strong,  having  each  a  vote  to  cast  or  perchance 
to  sell  to  the  highest  bidder,  while  the  real  bread-winners,  the  actual  wealth-pro- 
ducers, in  this  case  have  no  voice  in  the  le&rislative  halls. 

•At  times  woman  has  shown  a  spirit  of  intolerance  bom  of  the  intensity  of  her  con- 
viction which  has  led  many  thoughtful  men  and  women  to  seriously  question  whether 
the  right  of  suffrage  might  not  prove  a  curse  rather  than  a  blessing,  ending  in 
repressive  legislation  and  religious  persecutions.  I  do  not,  however,  fear  these  evils. 
The  intensity  of  convictions  is  a  compliment  to  her  heart ;  and  her  innate  love  of  lat- 
tice and  fair-play,  would,  I  think,  in  a  reasonably  short  time,  expand  the  intellecfaal 
vision  which  prejudice  and  ancient  thought  has  long  obscured.  Let  the  outcome, 
however,  be  it  what  it  may,  we  have  no  right  to  argue  on  lines  of  policy,  when  aquestion 
of  right  or  justice  is  involved.  It  is  simple  justice  for  every  woman  to  exercise  the 
right  of  franchise  who  desires  to  so  enjoy  it,  and  this  should  Se  sufficient  to  settle  the 
question  in  the  minds  of  those  who  believe  in  according  to  others  what  is  demanded 
for  themselves. 
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It  is  a  good  thing  that  the  Inquisition,  Star-chamber,  and 
other  compulsory  institutions  of  the  dark  past  have  departed 
from  Europe,  and  have  never  been  tolerated  in  America. 
Were  it  not  so,  at  the  present  time  there  would  be  much 
excellent  work   for  the   rack,    the    thuml)8crew,    and    the 
faggot.     Heresy  is  in  the  air,   especially  in   the   northern 
latitudes  of  the   United  States.      We  inhale  it  with  the 
morning  breezes,  it  stimulates  us  to  mental  activity  during 
the  noon  hour,  and  at  times  stifles  us  as  by  the  sultry  atmos- 
phere of  a  blistering  day.     Everywhere  it  is  being  discussed, 
and  by  every  kind  of  individual,  qualified  or  umjualilied  for 
such   high    contentions.       Daily   journals,    hitherto    never 
remarkable  for  orthodoxy,  have  suddenly  grown  anxious  as 
to  the  future  of   the  faith ;  and  other  journals,   that  have 
always  antagonized  orthodoxy,   are,   figuratively  speaking, 
rubbing    their  hands  most  gleefully  and  smiling   through 
their  editorial  columns  with  a  most  perceptible  ''I  told  you 
so";  while  religious  papers,  representing  as  they  do,  the 
conservative  element  in  this  country,  are  apparently  stag- 
gered at  the  inroads  which  the  so-called  higher  criticism  liixs 
made  of   late.     Aged  people  ominously  shake  their  heads, 
and  striplings  of  the  limp-back  Bible  type  are  amazed  at  the 
stir  which  ideas  are  making  in  the  community,  and  which 
threaten  to  disturb  the  peace  and  quiet  of  their  mediocre 
godliness;  and  pious  women  engaged  on  cmzy  quilts,  in  the 
interest  of  noble   benefactions,   stop   with   punctured  and 
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bleeding  fingers    to   protest   against   all    departures    from 
ancient  doctrinal  symbols. 

Suspects  are  numerous,  and,  as  in  the  days  of  the  worthy 
Council  of  Ten  in  Venice,  no  prominent  person,  especially 
a  teacher,  is  beyond  surveillance.  If  he  adventures  just  a 
little  from  the  beaten  path,  even  though  it  may  be  to  gather 
a  thought,  which,  like  a  wild  field  daisy,  given  by  the  bounty 
of  the  Infinite  One  for  the  delight  of  his  creatures,  he  has 
found  growing  on  the  wind-swept  plain  of  natural  religion, 
honored  possibly  by  heathen  seers  and  philosophers,  he  is 
likely  to  be  summoned  before  the  black  draped,  gloomy 
councillors  and  familiars  of  modem  inquisitorial  conserva- 
tism. 

In  my  opinion  there  is  no  real  need  for  the  morbid  anxiety 
that  nqw  prevails  in  certain  quarters,  and  surely  no  serious 
alarm  should  be  felt  for  the  perpetuity  and  stability  of 
truth.  Truth  is  truth,  and  all  the  bad  captains  that  ever 
sailed  that  bark,  and  all  the  bad  navigators  that  ever  mis- 
directed its  course,  have  never  been  able  to  run  it  on  the  lee 
shore,  or  bring  it  to  final  shipwreck,  and  never  can ;  for  over 
and  above  all  human  devices  and  guidings  there  is  a  divine 
hand  that  upholds  and  shields  that  which,  next  to  his 
Infinite  Self,  is  the  most  precious  blessing  yet  conferred 
upon  the  human  mind. 

Let  us  remember  that  the  heresies  of  the  hour  are  not  of 
the  "damnable  sort"  which,  as  Peter  declared,  deny  the 
Lord  who  bought  us;  neither  are  they  mixed  with  such 
immoralities  as  Paul  condemns  in  his  letter  to  the  Gala- 
tians.  And  if  we  may  believe  that  the  words  of  that  same 
apostle  have  any  pertinency  in  our  times,  then,  when  he 
declares  that  heresies  or  schisms  must  arise  among  us  "that 
they  which  are  proved  may  be  made  manifest,"  we  may  con- 
fidently expect  that  out  of  the  present  discussions  and  the 
"jangling  of  sweet  notes  out  of  tune  "  some  broader  thought 
and  some  nobler  conception  of  divine  teachings,  revealed  to  us 
in  Holy  Scripture,  will  assuredly  come  to  the  church  and  to 
the  world. 

I  think  that  the  leaders  who  are  solicitous  for  the  ark  of 
God  ought  to  try  to  characterize  the  opinions  which  have 
given  rise,  in  these  latter  days,  to  tlireatened  trials  for 
heterodoxy.  It  is  so  easy  to  say  that  a  man  who  diflfers 
from  ourselves  is  not  orthodox,  and  to  avoid  an  actual  and 
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exact  statement  of  what  we  mean;  when  in  fact  we  deal 
unjustly  with  him,  and  produce  a  wrong  impression  on  the 
community  at  large. 

Let  us  notice  the  three  distinctive  and  discriminating 
marks  of  so-called  heresy  in  evangelical  churches,  and  I 
think  you  will  be  x>ersuaded  that  it  is  unwise  for  us  to  be 
alarmists,  and  imprudent  "  to  breathe  out  threatenings  and 
slaughters." 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  newer  heresies  do  not  chal- 
lenge the  truth  of  Scripture  inspiration,  only  the  form  and 
philosophy  of  such  inspiration.  The  men  who  are  suspected 
of  entertaining  erroneous  opinions  concerning  the  method  of 
Divine  impartation  of  truth  are  the  strenuous  advocates  of 
the  moral  grandeur,  spiritual  authority,  and  faith-sufficiency 
of  the  heavenly  oracles.  They,  it  is  true,  deny  what  has 
been  known  as  the  verbal  theory  —  a  theory  which  owes 
more  to  the  post-reformers'  fear  of  an  infallible  pope,  than  to 
any  real,  intelligent  cause  —  but  by  no  recognized  council 
or  decree,  acknowledged  by  Protestants,  has  that  mechanical 
conception  ever  been  made  binding  on  the  conscience.  Modem 
scholarship  is  simply  leading  us  to  recognize  a  more  rational 
criticism  than  was  possible  to  our  fathers ;  a  mode  of  criti- 
cism which  almost  every  Sunday-school  teacher,  in  his  hum- 
ble way,  adopts,  and  which  is  common,  and  has  been  in  the 
most  orthodox  pulpits  for  unnumbered  yeai-s,  every  man 
bringing  the  passage  he  is  discussing  to  the  test  of  knoXvl- 
edge  that  he  has  acquired  and,  in  a  sense,  to  the  test  even  of 
his  reason.  I  do  not  say  that  scholai-s  have  uttered  the  final 
word  upon  this  great  subject,  nor  is  it  possible  for  such  a 
word  to  be  pronounced  at  the  present  stage  of  investigation, 
but  I  do  insist  that  we  should  recognize  the  authority  of 
enlightenment,  and  that  we  should  not  carelessly  brand  as 
heteVodox  men  of  eminent  atttiinments,  who  are  merely 
seeking  to  guide  us  to  foundations  which,  in  the  long  run, 
shall  prove  absolutely  indestructible. 

We  have  to  decide  whether  the  Christianity  of  the  im- 
mediate future  shall  be  governed  supremely  by  intelligence 
or  ignorance.  If  ignorance  is  to  rule  supreme,  then  let  us 
found  no  more  universities,  nor  open  any  new  theological 
seminaries.  Let  us  not  go  through  the  farce  of  instructing, 
unless  it  be  merely  to  insist  on  the  assimilating  by  students 
of  dogmas  that  must  never  be  questioned,  and  from  which 
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they  will  swear  by  the  eternities  they  will  never  depart, 
either  in  spirit  or  in  letter.  But,  if  we  believe  that  educa- 
tion means  the  quickening  of  a  man's  nature  so  that  he  will 
investigate,  and  if  we  really  believe  that  God  has  more  light 
yet  to  break  in  upon  the  world,  through  the  casements  and 
windows  of  holy  scriptures,  then,  in  his  Divine  Name,  let 
us  not  be  alarmed  when,  here  and  there,  after  infinite  weari- 
ness and  labor,  a  little  ray  penetrates  the  darkness  of  the 
ages  and  promises  to  give  us  a  noonday  view  of  the  origin 
and  influence  of  God's  Word. 

It  should  also  be  considered  that  the  newer  heresies  are 
not  primi\rily  defections  from  Christian  doctrine,  only  from 
the  creeds  which  assume  authoritatively  to  define  such  doc- 
trine. Public  teachers  are  being  arraigned  for  their  depart- 
ui'e  irom  certain  standards,  such  as  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles, 
the  Westminster  Confession,  and  the  lugubrious  compilation 
known  as  the  New  Hampshire  Confession  of  Faith.  These 
documents,  with  whatever  excellency  they  may  be  accredited, 
wei*e  prepared  by  fallible  men  —  some  of  them,  indeed,  ex- 
ceedingly fallible —  who  were  hardly  qualified  in  their  day 
to  define  the  faith  of  Christ  for  the  guidance  of  future  ages, 
and  were  adopted  in  most  cases  by  meagre  majorities.  Why 
we  should  suppose  their  statements  are  to  be  regarded  as 
infallible,  and  why  thinkers  of  our  times  should  be  strictly 
held  to  their  formulas,  is  something  that  no  one  yet  has  had 
courage  or  intelligence  sufficient  to  explain.  What  right 
has  any  body  of  men  to  insist  on  conformity  to  a  creed  pre- 
pared by  beings  like  themselves,  even  though  it  has  been 
venerated  for  a  century  or  two?  Who  is  Melancthon,  and 
who  is  Luther,  and  who  are  the  Westminster  divines  but 
"  men  by  whom  we  have  believed  "?  But  are  we  bound  to  their 
word,  or  are  we  strictly  held  to  the  Word  of  our  common 
Loi-d  and  Divine  Teacher  ?  Is  Chillingworth's  cry,  "  the 
Bible,  the  whole  Bible,  and  nothing  but  the  Bible  the 
i^eligion  of  Protestants,"  a  mere  illusion?  It  certainly  is, 
and  the  sacred  idea  conceniing  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment, if  the  withered  hand  of  men  long  dead  is  to  hold  the 
brain  of  the  present  in  the  grasp  of  death ;  if  we  respect 
ouwelves  and  our  avowed  belief  in  the  adequacy  of  Scrip- 
ture as  a  rule  of  faith,  then  we  had  better  make  one  huge  bon- 
fire of  all  the  antiquated  creeds,  than  denounce  the  so-called 
heretics  who  are,  in  reality,  trying  to  bring  us  back  to  the 
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position  of  the  primitive  saints  who  allowed  no  human  word 
to  obscure  or  darken  the  divine  Word  given  by  revelation. 

I  think  that  every  candid  soul  will  admit,  in  addition  to 
what  I  have  stated,  that  the  newer  heresies  are  not  revolts 
from  the  scriptural  high  ideal  of  Christian  life,  only  a  noble 
protest  against  narrow  interpretations  of  that  life.  The  men 
who  have  recently  been  arraigned  before  the  tribunals  of 
various  denominations  are  eminent  for  their  uprightness, 
their  conscientious  candor  and  tolerance.  No  word  has  ever 
been  uttered  to  their  moral  detriment;  they  are,  in  this 
blameful  age,  among  the  most  blameless  of  its  people.  They 
insist,  however,  that  all  doctrine  should  be  regarded  merely 
as  moulds  in  which  the  life  should  be  cixst,  and  are  valuable 
only  in  so  far  as  they  are  able  to  shape  the  life  in  pattern  of 
that  one  career  which  has  excited  the  admiration  of  the  ages 
and  the  adoring  wonder  of  the  heavens. 

It  hardly  seems  in  accord  with  any  just  conception  of  our 
Master's  faith  that  men  and  women  who  are  trying  to  serve 
God  and  their  generation  should  be  branded  with  foul  names, 
should  be  sneered  at  as  reckless  and  dangerous  guides,  and 
as  even  denying  the  Lord  whom  they  reverence  and  worship. 
Let  us  be  careful.  Heterodoxy  of  conduct  is  a  greater  evil 
than  heterodoxy  of  creed,  and  I  am  free  to  say,  though  I  may 
not,  with  my  convictions  regarding  the  atonement  of  Christ, 
understand  how  some  eminently  philanthropic  people  can 
enter  the  golden  gates,  yet  I  should  hardly  myself  appreciate 
a  place  beyond  their  threshold  if  God  could  not  plan,  in  some 
way  consistent  with  His  honor,  to  find  a  radiant  seat  of  glory 
for  them. 

I  write  these  things  because  I  am  not  a  heretic.  I  do  not, 
of  course,  agree  with  the  fathers,  for,  like  other  Scotchmen,  I 
cannot  agree  with  anybody  else  in  the  world;  but  I  am  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  my  own  orthodoxy. 

Occasionally  I  have  been  startled  to  find  some  adventurous 
soul  giving  utterance  to  views,  as  being  novel  and  hazardous, 
which  I  have  entertained,  without  any  perturbation  of  spirit, 
for  nearly  twenty  years.  I  was  somewhat  amused,  not  long 
since,  on  hearing  a  venerable  theological  professor,  with  tears 
in  his  eye's,  perspiration  on  his  brow,  and  anguish  in  his 
voice,  relate  how,  after  a  fearful  struggle,  he  had  emanci- 
pated himself  from  certain  of  Calvin's  dictums ;  but  while 
some  clergymen  present  seemed  astounded,  I  remarked  at  the 
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close  of  the  meeting  that  I  had  accomplished  that  feat  for 
myself  some  quarter  of  a  century  agone,  and  what  is  more, 
though  I  did  not  say  this  to  him,  I  did  so  without  any  teai-s, 
and  without  any  anguish  whatever.  These  personal  refer- 
ences are  merely  to  show  that  in  taking  up  the  cause  of  the 
newer  heretics  I  am  not  in  any  wise  biassed  by  a  misdirected 
mind  in  their  favor. 

Let  us  have  freedom.  Let  us  think  it  out.  Let  the 
struggle  go  on,  and  let  us  not,  with  pallid  faces  and  strident 
voices,  cry  out  in  fear ;  for  the  only  tribunal  that  can  right- 
eously adjudicate  the  Tightness  of  human  thought  is  the 
tribunal,  as  Schiller  has  it,  of  history,  which  unquestionably 
is  on  earth  the  tribunal  of  the  infinite  God.  He  rules  in 
the  world  of  mind  as  well  as  in  the  globe  of  matter,  and 
eighteen  centuries  ought  to  convince  us  that  truth  slowly 
emerges  from  warring  opinions,  conflicting  theories,  and 
especially  from  pathetic  longings  of  the  human  soul  to  dis- 
cover its  hidden  meanings  and  its  widest  and  grandest  ap- 
plications. Alasl  perhaps  our  ignorance  and  intolerance 
may  render  it  necessary  that  now,  as  in  the  past,  the  prophets 
of  God  must  first  be  stoned  to  death  before  we  will  give 
heed  to  their  message  or  commemorate  their  greatness  by  the 
homage  of  our  mind.  But  seriously,  I  would  advise  all  who 
have  any  regard  for  their  own  comfort,  happiness,  and  even 
self-respect,  to  have  as  little  to  do  with  this  wretched  ston- 
ing business  as  possible ;  for  I  have  never  yet  been  able  to 
discover  what  satisfaction  there  can  possibly  be  in  helping  a 
dear  brother  or  sister  to  a  martyr's  crown  at  the  expense  of 
one's  own  fairness  and  kindly  charity. 
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There  is  no  living  savant,  one  may  say  with  little  fear 
of  contradiction,  who  surpasses  Mr.  A.  R.  Wallace  in  gener- 
ous readiness  to  esteem  at  its  full  worth  the  work  of  other 
men.  And  one  may  add  that  this  habit  of  mind,  so  attrac- 
tive in  a  man  of  acknowledged  eminence,  is  as  a  rule  not 
attractive  only,  but  actively  serviceable  to  science ;  that  it 
stimulates  effort,  and  creates  an  atmosphere  in  which  good 
work  is  zealously  done. 

Yet  there  may  be  cases  in  which  this  ready  appreciative- 
ness  may  prove  a  hindrance  to  progress  rather  than  a  help. 
If  wrongly  received,  it  may  lead  men  who  have  done  little 
to  think  that  they  have  done  much ;  it  may  deter  others  from 
embarking  on  needful  tasks  which  they  may  suppose  to  have 
been  already  amply  perfoniied. 

In  two  papera  in  The  Arena  for  January  and  February, 
1891,  Mr.  Wallace  dwelt,  partly  with  criticism,  and  partly 
with  pmise,  on  the  work  already  done  by  the  Society  for 
Psychical  Research.  To  his  criticisms  I  make  no  demur; 
they  are  legitimate  and  interesting;  and  indeed  where  Mr. 
Wallace's  opinions  diverge  from  those  whicli  I  have  myself 
set  forth,  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  we  are  but  looking  on 
"the  two  sides  of  the  shield," — a  shield  embossed  on  either 
side  with  devices  so  marvellous  that  no  man's  interpretiition 
can  as  yet  suffice  to  uimddle  them. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  I  cannot  let  i)ass  without  protest 
the  sentence  (Arena,  January,  p.  180)  in  whicli  Mr.  Wal- 
lace speaks  of  the  thanks  due  to  the  Society  for  Psychical 
Research,  "  for  having  presented  the  evidence  in  such  a  way 
that  the  facts  to  be  interpreted  are  now  generally  accepted 
as  facts  by  all  who  have  taken  any  trouble  to  inquire  into 
the  amount  and  character  of  the  testimony  for  them,  — the 

an 
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opinion  of  those  who  have  not  taken  that  trouble  being 
altogether  worthless."  Now  in  the  first  place  I  do  not  think 
that  all  those  who  have  studied  our  testimony  are  convinced 
by  it.  I  received  a  letter  (for  instance)  not  long  ago,  from 
a  distinguished  American,  an  old  friend  of  mine,  who  wrote 
in  the  most  cordial  terms  to  say  that  out  of  personal  regard 
for  me  he  had  read  "  Phantasms  of  the  Living  "  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  and  that  he  did  not  believe  a  word  of  it.  Our 
readers'  scepticism  is  perhaps  seldom  quite  so  robust;  but 
nevertheless  I  should  say  that  the  attitude  of  at  least  half  of 
them  is  best  described  by  saying  not  tliat  they  accept  our 
evidence  ex  animo^  but  that  they  have  not  yet  exactly  man- 
aged to  see  their  way  to  upsetting  it. 

Nor  can  I  possibly  treat  as  unimportant  the  attitude  of 
that  great  majority  of  savants  who  have  paid  no  attention  at 
all  to  the  matter.  Naturally,  their  opinion  of  our  evidence 
does  not  affect  my  own  opinion  thereof,  but  it  decidedly 
affects  my  view  as  to  what  lines  our  work  ought  to  follow. 
Why  is  it  that  these  men  have  not  studied  our  Proceedings  f 
It  will  not  do  to  talk  about  indolence  and  prejudice.  AH 
men  are  more  or  less  indolent  and  prejudiced ;  but  savants  as 
a  class  are  certainly  less  indolent,  and  probably  less  preju- 
diced, than  any  other  class  that  one  could  name.  We  must 
not  count  upon  finding  our  savant  ''^semper  vacuum^  semper 
amabilem^^^  any  more  than  Horace  found  his  young  ladies 
always  in  that  condition  of  affable  receptivity.  The  main 
reason  why  so  many  eminent  men  neglect  our  work  may  be 
stated  in  a  much  less  offensive  way.  The  minds  of  all  of 
us  move  in  certain  orbits,  from  which  we  are  sensibly 
deflected  only  by  the  approach  of  some  new  body  of  adequate 
mass.  Now  our  "  psychical "  experiments  and  observations 
have  plainly  not  as  yet  attained  sufficient  mass  to  be  able  to 
deflect  the  majority  of  those  great  bodies,  the  luminaries  of 
science,  from  their  accustomed  paths  through  the  heavens. 
Tides^  indeed,  we  do  create ;  there  is  a  refluent  washing  to 
and  fro  of  magazine  articles  about  our  topic;  but  we  have 
not  yet  generated  that  wholesale  perturbation  of  the  scien- 
tific system  which  our  facts,  if  facts  they  be,  must  in  time 
inevitably  effect. 

"Some  of  the  best  workers  in  the  Society,"  says  Mr. 
Wallace  again,  "still  urge  that  the  evidence  is  very  deficient, 
both  in  amount  and  in  quality,  and  that  much  more  must  be 
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obtained  before  it  can  be  treated  as  really  conclusive.  This 
view,  however,"  he  adds,  "appears  to  me  to  be  an  altogether 
erroneous  one."  On  the  contrary,  I  venture  to  say,  this 
assertion  of  the  need  of  more  work,  and  consequently  of 
more  workers,  is  of  absolutely  primary,  absolutely  urgent 
importance.  What  would  have  become  of  the  evolution 
theory  itself  (if  I  may  use  an  argumentum  ad  hominem  of  no 
disrespectful  kind),. what  would  have  become  of  that  theory 
itself,  though  urged  at  first  by  savants  of  such  surpassing 
merit,  had  no  one  been  able  to  repeat  and  confirm  their 
observations?  And  we  who  are  dealing,  not  with  plants 
and  animals  which  can  be  held  fast  and  observed,  but,  for 
the  most  part  at  any  rate,  with  phantasmal  sights,  subjective 
impressions, — surely  we  must  feel  a  tenfold  need  of  the 
multiplication  of  centres  of  experiment  and  observation,  of 
the  formation  of  fresh  bodies  of  record  in  every  country,  and 
in  each  year  that  passes  by.  No  single  small  group  can  ever 
gain  leverage  enough  to  divert  the  world's  prevalent  modes 
of  thought,  unless  it  is  gradually  reinforced  by  fellow- workers 
enough  to  make  the  possible  mistakes  or  possible  death  of  a 
few  persons  quite  unimportant  to  the  general  result. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Wallace  and  by  other  critics 
that  we  have  been  too  exclusively  preoccupied  with  the  idea 
of  telepathy^  that  we  have  tried  to  force  into  that  category 
phenomena  which  need  a  different  or  a  further  explanation. 
Considering  the  complexity  of  these  phenomena  there  may 
well  be  some  truth  in  this  criticism,  yet  we  should  surely 
be  unwise  if  we  relaxed  our  insistence  on  the  importance  of 
telepathy^  or  the  tmnsference  of  thought  or  feeling  from  mind 
to  mind  without  the  agency  of  the  recognized  organs  of  sense 
as  the  very  root  and  basis  both  of  experiment  and  of  theory  as 
concerning  an  unseen  world.  No  one,  of  course,  can  suppose 
that  the  infinitely  complex  laws  of  which  we  are  just  now 
obtaining  a  precui-sory  glimpse  and  first  faint  intimation,  can 
possibly  be  summarized  in  any  single  expression.  But  the 
prime  importance  of  telepathy  lies  in  the  fact  that  here,  at 
last,  is  an  action  of  unseen,  uncomprehended  forces  which 
can  be  made  the  subject  of  actual  experiment.  Nay,  more, 
the  very  fact  that  in  this  special  direction  experiment  turns 
out  to  be  possible,  is  in  itself  an  augury  that  we  are  on  a 
true  scientific  track;  for  it  involves  a  remarkable  coincidence 
between  a  theoretical  conclusion  and  a  practical  discovery. 
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In  the  first  place,  let  us  try  to  realize  theoretically  what  is 
involved  in  the  supposition  that  any  sort  of  invisible  intelli- 
gence can  become  in  any  way  known  to  us.  I  speak  of  the 
methods  of  communication  only,  without  reference  to  the 
nature  of  the  supposed  intelligence,  beyond  the  mere  fact  of 
its  habitual  invisibility.  It  is  plain,  I  think,  that  the  said 
intelligence  must  either  so  act  upon  visible  matter  as  to 
affect  our  sense-organs  in  the  ordinary  way,  or  else  must 
convey  messages  to  our  minds  by  some  directer  process,  not 
depending  on  the  intervention  of  our  organs  of  sense. 

Now  probably  no  one  will  assume  that  the  first  method 
will  alone  be  employed.  Even  those  who  insist,  with  Mr. 
Wallace,  on  the  objectivity  of  apparitions,  do  not,  I  think, 
maintain  that  it  is  only  by  moving  material  objects  that 
unseen  intelligences  affect  our  minds.  Few  will  doubt  that 
tf  there  be  communication  from  unseen  beings  at  all,  it  will 
probably  be  at  least  partly  in  the  second  of  the  two  modes 
already  specified,  that  is,  that  it  will  reach  our  minds  in 
some  way  more  intimate  and  direct  than  by  ordinary  sense- 
perception.  But  if  this  be  so,  then  there  must  be  in  our 
minds  a  certain  power  of  reciprocity.  We  must  be  able  to 
receive  the  message  in  the  same  impalpable  way  in  which 
the  unseen  intelligence  communicates  it. 

But  if  we  suppose  that  man  possesses  this  power  of  receiv- 
ing direct  or  telepathic  messages  from  unembodied  or  invisi- 
ble intelligences,  it  is  natural  to  inquire  whether  he  is 
capable  of  receiving  similar  messages  from  embodied  or 
visible  intelligences.  If  we  cannot  find  that  he  is  thus 
capable,  our  belief  in  the  supposed  messages  from  the  unseen 
will  be  doubly  difficult;  for  we  shall  have  to  postulate  both 
the  new  forms  of  intelligence  and  the  new  mode  of  inter- 
course. But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  can  show  that  the 
mode  of  intercourse  here  needed  does  already  exist,  and 
appears  in  man's  relations  with  his  fellow-men,  then  the 
transition  to  messages  from  the  unseen  will  be  so  much  the 
less  violent.  We  shall  only  be  supposing  that  man  can 
receive  from  the  disembodied  a  kind  of  message  which  he 
already  receives  from  the  embodied,  and  which  has  no  obvious 
dependence  on  a  corporeal  embodiment.  One  single  proved 
transmission,  direct  from  mind  to  mind,  of  the  most  trivial 
fact  or  percept,  will  do  more  to  make  communion  with  the 
unseen  meritifically  conceivable, — I  do  not  say  more  to  make 
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it  morally  conceivable,  —  than  all  the  poetry  and  all  the 
rhetoric  which  has  ever  stirred  the  hearts  of  men. 

Such,  on  the  one  side,  is  my  deductive  argument  from  the 
very  conception  of  communication  with  unseen  intelligences. 

And  do  we,  on  the  other  hand,  find,  by  empirical  obser- 
vation of  the  phenomena  around  us,  anything  which  indicates 
the  existence  of  a  supernormal  perceptivity  such  as  theory 
would  suggest?  It  is  known  to  readers  of  the  Society  for 
Psychical  Research  Proceedings  that  we  do  find  such  indica- 
tions, scattered  at  first,  and  appearing  unsought-for  amid  the 
phenomena  of  mesmeric  or  somnambulic  states;  but  now  to 
some  slight  extent  isolated  into  distinctness,  and  brought 
under  experimental  control. 

To  some  slight  extent  only,  I  repeat ;  for  the  experiments 
thus  far  made,  although  completely  convincing  to  those  who, 
like  myself,  have  witnessed  many  of  them,  under  very  varied 
conditions,  have  nevertheless  not  yet  passed  into  that  desired 
stage  at  which  one  may  be  able  to  repeat  them  before  any 
observer,  at  any  moment.  At  present  they  are  proved  by 
the  same  kind  of  evidence  as  certain  rare  pathological  phe- 
nomena (I  do  not  of  course  mean  that  telepathy  is  Itself  in 
any  way  a  morbid  product) — phenomena  such  as  those  surpris- 
ing rises  and  falls  of  the  human  t^^mperature  which  are 
unpredictable,  spomdic,  and  transitoiy,  and  must  rest  for 
their  evidence  on  the  good  faith  and  accuracy  of  compara- 
tively few  observers. 

Yet  these  telej^athic  experiments  liave  a  very  hopeful 
side.  Experience  luis  already  shown  that  the  phenomena 
may  be  developed  at  any  moment,  between  quite  normal 
persons,  and  with  no  bad  effects  of  any  sort  whatever.  Only 
we  cannot  tell  except  by  actual  trial,  and  trial  of  a  patient 
and  careful  kind,  between  which  pei*sons,  out  of  all  mankind, 
these  telepathic  messages  can  be  made  to  run. 

What  we  desire,  then,  what  we  ask  of  all  who  sympathize 
with  OUT  effoi1;s,  is  neither  premature  pmise  nor  equally 
premature  theorizing,  but  active  co-operation  in  our  endeavor 
to  improve  and  extend  our  experiments  in  thought-trans- 
ference. We  want  to  get  our  telepathic  tmnsmissions 
distant,  definite,  and  reproducible. 

It  is  desirable  to  get  them  at  long  distances^  — not  because 
it  is  really  more  marvellous  that  thought  should  thus  travel 
a  million  miles  than  that  it  should  travel  a  millimetre,  — 
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but  for  the  merely  practical  reason  that  at  long  distances  it 
is  easy  to  avoid  two  main  sources  of  error,  namely,  hyper- 
cFSthesia^  which  may  be  quite  unconscious,  and  fraudulent 
codeSy  which  may  be  hard  to  detect.  Most,  nay,  probably 
all,  of  the  so-called  experiments  in  thought-transference 
which  have  been  offered  by  "thought-readers,"  etc.,  from 
the  public  platform,  have  really  had  nothing  at  all  to  do 
with  thought-transference,  have  depended  either  on  abnor- 
mal delicacy  of  tactile  and  other  sensory  perception,  or  on 
the  adroit  use  of  preconcerted  signals.  It  is  only  when 
the  observer  has  complete  control  of  the  conditions  (which 
he  never  has  in  any  public  exhibition),  that  it  is  worth 
while  to  conduct  experiments  between  two  persons  in  the 
same  room. 

And  even  in  cases  where  the  good  faith  —  the  conscious 
good  faith  —  of  everyone  concerned  is  above  suspicion,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  there  are  both  unconscious  actions 
and  unconscious  perceptions  which  may  wholly  vitiate  an 
experiment.  The  rule  should  be  so  to  arrange  the  experi- 
ment that  the  percipient  cannot  profit  by  unconscious 
indications;  that  he  cannot  (for  example)  see  the  expression 
of  the  agent's  face,  or  hear  the  sound  of  his  pencil  as  he 
writes  down  a  number  to  be  guessed.  Such  precautions 
should  be  a  matter  of  coiu^e ;  and  when  they  are  taken,  these 
experiments  near  at  hand  are  certainly  the  easiest  and  best 
for  private  experimenters  to  begin  with,  although  the  desira- 
bility of  gradually  increasing  the  distance  between  the 
persons  concerned  should  always  be  kept  in  view. 

Let  A  and  P  begin  their  trial,  then,  in  quiet  and  calm  of 
mind;  let  A,  the  agent,  sit  behind  P,  the  percipient,  and  not 
in  contact.  Let  A  be  provided  with  a  full  pack  of  cards,  in 
which  he  replaces  the  card  drawn,  after  each  trial,  or  with  a 
bag  of  known  numbers  —  say  from  ten  to  one  hundred  —  a 
range  convenient  for  computation  —  in  which  bag  he  replaces 
and  shuffles  up  the  number  drawn,  after  each  trial.  Let  him 
draw  a  card  (to  take  cards  as  our  example)  say,  "  Now !  "  and 
gaze  fixedly  at  it.  Let  P  keep  his  mind  as  blank  as  possible, 
and  make  his  guess  only  when  some  kind  of  image  of  color, 
suit,  or  pips,  in  some  way  floats  into  his  mind.  His  first 
guess  only  must  be  counted,  and  must  be  received  in  silence. 
Let  A  continue  this  process  for  some  prearranged  number  of 
times,  say  ten  times,  and  record  accurately  all  the  experi- 
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ments  made.  Let  him  renew  the  process,  with  intervals  of 
hours  or  days  between  each  batch  of  trials,  until  he  has  some 
hundreds  of  results  to  analyze.  Then  let  him  send  his 
results,  with  description  of  the  conditions  under  which  the 
trials  were  made,  to  Dr.  Richard  Hodgson,  •S  Boylston 
Place,  Boston,  Mass.  Dr.  Hodgson  will  tell  him  if  it  is 
worth  his  while  to  go  on,  and  will  advise  as  to  modifications 
in  the  form  of  experiment. 

These  hints  must  here  suffice  as  to  experiments  made  close 
at  hand.  But  experiment,  or  observation  verging  into 
experiment,  is  often  possible  at  long  distances  as  well.  It 
often  happens  that  some  one  tells  me  that  he  (or  she)  has  so 
peculiar  a  sympathy  with  some  given  friend  that  what  one 
of  the  pair  is  actually  feeling  or  thinking  at  a  distance  is 
reproduced  by  the  sensation  or  thought  of  the  other.  To 
such  communications  my  invariable  reply  is,  ''Keep  a  'psy- 
chical '  diary.  Put  down  therein  at  once  every  incident 
which  you  intend  to  count,  if  it  turns  out  (so  to  say)  a  tele- 
pathic success,  and  no  incident  which  you  do  7iot  intend  to 
count.  Let  your  friend  keep  a  similar  diary,  without  show- 
ing it  to  you ;  after  a  few  months  let  me  compare  the  two 
diaries  with  one  another." 

I  am  not  armed  with  supernatural,  or  even  with  statutory 
powera ;  and  my  infoi-mants  have  for  the  most  part  thought 
that  they  had  obliged  me  quite  enough  if  ilmy  promised  to 
do  as  I  told  them.  But  just  as  I  was  beginning  to  imitate 
the  dictum,  "Miracles  do  not  happen,"  with  the  dictum, 
"Psychical  diaries   are    not  kept,"   the   lady  tei-med  Miss 

X ,  in  Proceedings  XIV.  and  XVL,  came  to  furnish  an 

exception  to  my  rule.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  summarize  the 
"  Record  of  Telepathic  and  Other  Experiences  "  in  Proceed- 
ings XVI. ;  but  I  trust  that  it  may  Ixj  the  prototype  of  many 
similar  records,  which  can  be  kept  the  more  easily  now  that 
this  example  has  been  set. 

I  will  give  in  brief,  one  American  example  (to  be  foimd 
at  length  in  S.  P.  R.  Proceedings  XVHL)  of  Avell-recorded 
telepathic  transmission.  The  incident  thus  transferred  is 
trivial  and  even  ludicrous ;  the  fact  of  the  transference  was 
absolutely  useless.  But  the  case  is  not  only  none  the  worse 
for  this;  it  is  all  the  better.  When  we  are  trying  to  prove 
that  such  transmission  exists,  we  want  to  keep  clear,  if  we 
can,  of  emotional  complications.     If  P  is  brooding  over  A's 
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approaching  death,  and  sees  a  figure  of  A,  then,  even  if  the 
hour  coincides,  we  cannot  help  a  suspicion  that  the  brooding 
may  have  produced  the  figure.  But  few,  I  think,  will 
explain  the  following  incident  as  a  mere  outcome  of  morbid 
sentimentality.  We  owe  it  to  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Elliott 
Coues,  who  knows  both  ladies  concerned,  and  happened  to 

call  on  Mrs.  C the  very  day  on  which  that  lady  received 

the  following  letter  from  her  friend,  Mrs.  B . 

Monday  JEveningy  January  14, 1889. 

My  Dbab  Friend,  —  I  know  you  will  be  surprised  to  receive  a 
note  from  me  so  soon,  but  not  more  so  than  I  was  to-day,  when 
you  were  shown  to  me  clairvoyantly,  in  a  somewhat  embarrassed 
position.  I  doubt  very  much  if  there  was  any  truth  in  it ;  never- 
theless, will  relate  it,  and  leave  you  to  laugh  at  the  idea  of  it. 

I  was  sitting  in  my  room  sewing,  this  afternoon,  about  two 
o'clock,  when  what  should  I  see  but  your  own  dear  self;  but, 
heavens  I  in  what  a  position.  Now,  I  don't  want  to  excite  your 
curiosity  too  much,  or  try  your  patience  too  long,  so  will  come  to 
the  point  at  once.  You  were  falling  up  the  front  steps  in  the 
yard.  You  had  on  your  black  skirt  and  velvet  waist,  your  little 
straw  bonnet,  and  in  your  hand  were  some  papers.  When  you 
fell,  your  hat  went  in  one  direction  and  the  papers  in  another. 
You  got  up  very  quickly,  put  on  your  bonnet,  picked  up  the 
papers,  and  lost  no  time  getting  into  the  house.  You  did  not 
appear  to  be  hurt,  but  looked  somewhat  mortified.  It  was  all  so 
plain  to  me  that  I  had  ten  to  one  notions  to  dress  myself  and  come 
over  and  see  if  it  were  true,  but  finally  concluded  that  a  sober,  indus- 
trious woman  like  yourself  would  not  be  stumbling  around  at  that 
rate,  and  thought  I'd  best  not  go  on  a  wild  goose  chase.  Now, 
what  do  you  think  of  such  a  vision  as  that  ?  Is  there  any  possi- 
ble truth  in  it?  I  feel  almost  ready  to  scream  with  laughter 
whenever  I  think  of  it ;  you  did  look  too  funny,  spreading  your- 
self out  in  the  front  yard.     "  Great  was  the  fall  thereof." 

This  letter  came  to  us  in  an  envelope  addressed:  Mrs. 

E.  A.  C ,  217  Del.  Ave.,  N.  E.,  Washington,  D.  C,  and 

with  the  postmarks,  Washington,  D.  C,  Jan.  15,  7  A.  M., 
1889,  and  Washington,  N.  E.  C.  S.,  Jan.  15,  8  A.  M.  Some 
further  letters  in  the  postmarks  are  illegible. 

Now  the  point  is  that  every  detail  in  this  telepathic  vision 

was  correct.     Mrs.  C had  actually  (as  she  tells  me  in 

a  letter  dated  March  7,  1889)  fallen  in  this  way,  at  this 
place,  in  the  dress  described,  at  2.41,  on  January  14.     The 
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coincidence  can  hardly  have  been  due  to  chance.  If  we  sup- 
pose that  the  vision  preceded  the  accident,  we  shall  have  an 
additional  marvel,  which,  however,  I  do  not  think  that  we 
need  here  face.  *"*  About  2,"  in  a  letter  of  this  kind,  may 
quite  conceivably  have  meant  2.41. 

The  dejinit^ness  of  the  details  here  reproduced,  is  all,  I 
think,  that  we  can  reasonably  desire.  But  most  imi)oii;ant, 
and  I  fear,  most  difficult  to  obtain,  of  all  the  qualities  of  our 
ideal  telepathic  experiment,  is  that  of  reproducibility.  This 
is,  I  think,  a  diflRculty  which  inheres  in  the  very  nature  of  the 
phenomenon  itself.  We  are  mainly  concerned  here  with  the 
powers  not  of  the  waking  or  empirical,  but  of  the  submerged 
or  unconscious  self.  The  transference  of  the  telepathic  mes- 
sage, though  it  may  be  helped  by  conscious  concentration, 
takes  place  (as  I  hold)  mainly  in  strata  of  our  being  which 
lie  below  the  threshold  of  ordinary  consciousness.  It  seems 
as  though  the  influence  of  the  percipients  conscious  self,  at 
any  rate,  were  merely  hurtful  to  the  experiment,  so  that  to 
get  the  percipient  at  his  best  we  have  to  catch  him  in  a  state 
of  original  innocence  which  he  cannot  long  maintain.  It 
too  often  has  happened  that  so  soon  as  his  own  curiosity  was 
roused,  so  soon  as  he  began  to  speculate  on  the  process  which 
was  going  on,  and  to  wonder  how  he  caught  the  impression, 
so  soon  did  the  impression  cease  to  timvel,  and  his  uncon- 
scious self  could  send  its  message  upwards  no  more. 

I  am  disposed  to  think  that  for  the  present  it  is  to  hypno- 
tism that  we  must  look  for  cases  where  the  telepathic  mes- 
sage can  be  sent  repeatedly  and  at  will.  It  is  in  the  rare 
cases  of  sommeil  a  dintaiice^  or  such  cases  as  those  of 
Mrs.  Pinhey,  Dr.  H^ricourt,  and  Dr.  Gley,  reported  in 
Vol.  II.  of  Phantasms  of  the  Living^  that  there  has  as  yet 
been  the  nearest  approach  to  that  clock-work  regularity  and 
repeatability  which  is  the  experimental  ideal.  It  is,  there- 
fore, on  the  medical  profession  that  I  would  urge  the  impor- 
tance of  watching  for  cases  of  this  sort,  which  are  likely  to 
be  found  more  frequently  as  the  therapeutic  use  of  hypnotism 
extends. 

I  have  mentioned  several  different  forms  in  which  these 
telepathic  messages  may  be  observed  by  careful  seekers.  I 
certainly  do  not  assert  that  the  power  or  agency  opemtive  in 
each  of  these  cases  is  precisely  the  same.  On  the  contrary, 
I  think  it  probable  that  there  are  varieties  and  complexities 
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quite  beyond  our  present  speculation.  But  at  least  these 
cases  fall  for  us  under  the  same  primary  or  obvious  category ; 
they  are  all  cases  where  a  thought,  a  feeling,  an  impulse,  a 
picture,  has  been  transferred  from  one  mind  to  another  with- 
out the  agency  of  the  recognized  organs  of  sense. 

There  are  some,  both  among  friends  and  among  oppo- 
nents, who  are  inclined  to  represent  telepathic  experiment  as 
a  petty  thing.  "  What  does  it  come  to, "  say  tlie  opponents, 
"even  though  you  do  get  a  few  silly  thoughts  or  meaning- 
less numbers  out  of  one  head  into  another?"  "Enough  of 
telepathy! "  say  the  friends;  "go  on  to  something  of  vaster 
scope!" 

These  friends  and  these  opponents  are  not  those  who  have 
best  realized  the  import  of  the  telepathic  claim.  The  true, 
the  scientific  opposition  is  of  a  quite  different  type.  It 
asserts,  not  that  the  alleged  discovery  is  a  trifle  which  may 
be  admitted  with  a  sneer,  but  that  it  involves  a  new  departure 
in  science  greater  than  its  advobates  can  probably  conceive,  or 
have  as  yet  come  near  to  justify.  Brushing  aside  all  our 
further  extensions  of  theory,  they  take  their  stand  simply  and 
decidedly  against  telepathy  itself;  and  wisely  so,  for  if  telep- 
athy be  once  admitted,  there  is,  as  seems  to  me,  no  logical 
halting-place  until  we  reach  a  far-off  point  which  I  will  not 
confuse  my  present  argument  by  attempting  to  specify. 

And  over  all  this  far-stretching  field  there  is  a  harvest  of  ex- 
periment, a  harvest  of  observation,  which  only  needs  laborers 
to  cut  and  carry,  to  thresh  and  winnow  it.  The  reality,  the 
extent,  the  importance  of  the  phenomena  which  lie  around 
us,  unnoted  and  unexplained,  are  more  fully  recognized  as 
each  year's  work  adds  at  once  to  our  knowledge  and  to  our 
corresponding  consciousness  of  ignorance.  Such  recognition, 
I  say,  is  beginning  to  spread ;  but  it  has  thus  far  brought 
with  it  all  too  little  of  active  co-operation  in  the  work  of 
inquiry,  that  work  which  in  America  Dr.  Hodgson,  backed 
by  Prof.  W.  James  and  Prof.  W.  S.  Langley,  pushes  forward 
at  once  with  caution  and  with  energy.  Those  who  wish  our 
work  to  succeed  must  in  some  way  help  towards  Its  success. 
No  enterprise,  I  think,  could  promise  more  fairly.  But  we 
are  still  at  the  beginning  of  that  great  work  and  the 
end  is  far. 


FASHION'S  SLAVES. 


BY    B.    O.    FLOWER. 


The  last  session  of  the  International  Council  of  Women 
discussed  no  question  of  greater  importance  to  civilization 
than  that  of  dress  reform.  The  fact  that  this  world's  con- 
gress, representing  the  most  thoughtful,  conscientious,  and 
broad-minded  women  of  our  age,  has  taken  up  this  subject 
with  a  firm  determination  to  accomplish  a  revolution  which 
shall  mean  health  and  happiness  to  the  oncoming  generation, 
is  itself  a  prophecy  pregnant  with  promise  of  a  substantial 
find  enduring  reform.  It  will  not  be  surprising  if  in  the  near 
future  it  is  found  that  this  earnest  though  somewhat  timid 
discussion  marked  a  distinct  step  in  the  world's  progress ; 
certainly  it  was  the  most  significant  and  authoritative  utter- 
ance from  united  womanhood  that  has  yet  been  made  touch- 
ing a  problem  which  most  vitally  affects  civilization. 

To  the  student  of  sociology  nothing  is  more  perplexing  or 
discouraging  than  society's  persistency  in  blindly  clinging  to 
old  standards  and  outgrown  ideals  which  can  no  longer 
be  defended  by  reason;  and  this  is  nowhere  more  marked 
than  in  the  social  world  where  fashion  has  successfully 
defied  all  true  standards  of  art,  principles  of  common 
sense,  rules  of  hygiene  and  what  is  still  more  important, 
the  laws  of  ethics  which  underlie  all  stable  or  enduring  civi- 
lizations. 

At  the  very  threshold  of  this  discussion,  I  ask  the  reader 
to,  as  far  as  possible,  divest  his  mind  of  all  prejudice  arising 
from  preconceived  opinions,  and  view  in  a  perfectly  candid 
and  judicial  manner  this  problem  upon  which  the  last  word 
will  not  be  spoken  until  woman  is  emancipated.  As  long  as 
free  discussion  is  tabooed  and  conservatism  finds  it  possible 
to  dismiss  the  question  with  a  flippant  jest,  a  ribald  joke,  or 
a  basely  unjust  imputation,  the  old  order  will  stand ;  partly 
because  woman  feels  her  helplessness  and  largely  because  so 
few  people  stop  to  trace  cause  and  effect  or  patiently  reason 
upon  results  of  the  most  serious  character.     Conservatism  is 
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strongly  entrenched  in  the  minds  of  the  millions,  and  to  a 
certain  degree  mental  lethargy  broods  over  the  world.  It 
is  true  that  in  woman's  sphere  t<Mky  mental  activity  is 
more  marked  than  in  any  other  age,  and  the  best  brains  and 
most  thoughtful  women  of  our  time  are  boldly  denouncing 
the  bondage  of  fashion  and  bravely  pleading  for  such  radical 
reforms  in  dress  as  will  secure  to  womanhood  health  and 
comfort,  while  being  genuinely  artistic  and  graceful,  breath- 
ing true  refinement  and  conforming  to  aesthetic  principles 
rather  than  the  caprice  of  fashion.  To  me  there  is  some- 
thing infinitely  pathetic  in  the  brave  protests  that  have 
from  time  to  time  flashed  from  the  outraged  sensibilities  of 
those  who  represent  the  very  flower  of  American  womanhood, 
when  discussing  this  subject,  for  running  through  their 
almost  every  utterance  is  the  plaintive  note  of  helplessness, 
mingled  with  the  consciousness  of  the  justice  of  the  cause  for 
which  they  plead.  The  talented  and  universally  respected 
Mrs.  Abba  Woolson  Gould  some  years  ago  thus  gave  ex- 
pression to  her  feelings  when  writing  of  the  long,  heavy, 
disease-producing  skirts  of  women : 

Do  what  we  will  with  them,  they  still  add  enormously  to  the 
weight  of  clothing,  prevent  cleanliness  of  attire  about  the  ankles, 
overheat  by  their  tops  the  lower  portion  of  the  body,  impede  loco- 
motion, and  invite  accidents.  In  short,  they  are  uncomfortable, 
unhealthy,  unsafe,  and  unmanageable.  Convinced  of  this  fact  by 
patient  and  almost  fruitless  attempts  to  remove  their  objectionable 
qualities,  the  earnest  dress-reformer  is  loath  to  believe  that  skirts 
hanging  below  the  knee  are  not  transitory  features  in  woman's 
attire,  as  similar  features  have  been  in  the  dress  of  men,  and  surely 
destined  to  disappear  with  the  tight  hour-glass  waists  and  other 
monstrosities  of  the  present  costume.  .  .  .  Any  changes  the 
wisest  of  us  can  to-day  propose  are  only  a  mitigation  of  an  evil 
which  can  never  be  done  away  till  women  emerge  from  this  vast 
swaying,  undefined,  and  indefinable  mass  of  drapery  into  the 
shape  God  gave  to  His  human  beings. 

Mary  A.  Livermore  voices  a  sad  and  terrible  truth  when 
she  observes : 

The  invalidism  of  young  girls  is  usually  attributed  to  every 
cause  but  the  right  one  ;  to  hard  study  —  co-education  —  whicli, 
it  is  said,  compels  overwork  that  the  girl  student  may  keep  up 
with  the  young  men  of  her  class ;  too  much  exercise,  or  lack  of 
rest  and  quiet  at  certain   periods  when  nature  demands  it.     All 
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the  while  the  physician  is  silent  concerning  the  glove-fitting,  steiel- 
clasped  corset,  the  heavy,  dragging  skirts,  the  bands  engirding 
the  body,  the  pinching,  deforming  boot,  and  the  ruinous  social 
dissipation  of  fashionable  society.  These  will  account  for  much 
of  the  feebleness  of  young  women  and  girls.  For  they  exhaust 
nervous  force,  make  freedom  of  movement  a  painful  impossibility, 
and  frequently  shipwreck  the  young  girl  before  she  is  out  of  port. 

We  have  a  theory,  generally  accepted  in  civilized  society,  which 
we  never  formulate  in  speech  but  to  which  we  are  very  loyal  in 
practical  life.  This  theory,  put  in  plain  language,  is  as  follows : 
God  knows  how  to  make  boys ;  and,  when  He  sends  a  boy  into 
the  world,  it  is  safe  to  allow  him  to  grow  to  manhood  as  God 
made  him.  He  may  be  too  tall  or  too  short,  for  our  notions,  too 
stout  or  too  thin,  too  light  or  too  dark.  Nevertheless,  it  is  right, 
for  God^knows  how  to  make  boys.  But  when  God  sends  a  girl 
into  the  world,  it  is  not  safe  to  allow  her  to  grow  to  womanhood 
as  He  has  made  her.  Some  one  must  take  her  and  improve  her 
figure,  and  give  her  the  shape  in  which  it  is  proper  for  her  to 
grow. 

Accordingly,  the  young  girl  comes  some  day  from  the  dress- 
maker with   this   demand :  "  Mrae. (the   dressmaker)    says 

that  I  am  getting  into  homd  shape,  and  must  have  a  pair  of  cor- 
sets immediately."  The  corsets  are  bought  and  worn,  and  the 
physical  deterioration  begins. 

Miss  Frances  E.  Willard  thus  touchingly  refers  to  the  bon- 
dage of  fashion  : 

"  But  there  came  a  day  —  alas !  the  day  of  my  youth  —  on 
which  I  was  as  literally  caught  out  of  the  fields  and  pastures  as 
was  ever  a  young  colt;  confronted  by  a  long  dress  that  had  been 
made  for  me,  corsets  and  high-heeled  shoes  that  had  been  bought, 
hair-pins  and  ribbons  for  my  straying  locks,  and  I  was  told  that 
it  simply  '  wouldn't  answer  '  to  *  run  wild  '  another  day.  Com- 
pany from  the  city  was  expected  ;  I  must  bo  made  presentable ; 
*  I  had  got  to  look  like  other  folks.' 

"  That  was  a  long  time  ago,  but  I  have  never  known  a  single 
physically  reasonable  day  since  that  sweet  May  morning,  when  I 
cried  in  vain  for  longer  lease  of  liberty." 

Mrs.  Frances  E.  Russell,  whose  significant  paper  read  at 
the  Woman'g  Council  elicited  universal  approbation,  in  the 
following  extract  from  her  able  essay  in  The  Arena  sounds  a 
more  hopeful  note  than  her  illustrious  predecessors,  for  she 
is  nearer  the  dawn,  and  the  horizon  of  woman's  freedom  is 
broadening : 
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The  fiction  that  women  have  no  legs  is  now  fully  discredited, 
for  in  the  show  windows  of  the  largest  dry  goods  stores  stand 
dummies  of  the  female  figure  dressed  only  in  the  combination 
undersuit  made  of  wool  or  silk  "  tights,"  covering  the  whole 
body,  except  the  head,  hands,  and  feet.  By. this  time  everyone 
must  know  that  woman,  like  man,  is  a  biped.  Can  anyone  give  a 
good  reason  why  she  must  lift  an  unnecessary  weight  of  clothing 
with  every  step  she  takes, —  pushing  forward  folds  of  restricting 
drapery  and  using  almost  constantly,  not  only  her  hands,  but  her 
mental  power  and  nervous  energy  to  keep  her  skirts  neat  and  out 
of  the  wav  of  harm  to  herself  and  others? 

Much  discussion  has  been  wasted  over  the  question  whether  a 
woman  should  carry  the  burden  of  her  voluminous  drapery  from 
the  shoulders  or  the  hips.  Why  must  she  carry  this  unnecessary 
weight  at  all  ? 

Now  let  us  join  hands,  all  lovers  of  liberty,  in  earnest  co-oper- 
ation to  free  American  women  from  the  dominion  of  foreign 
fashion.  Let  us,  as  intelligent  women,  with  the  aid  and  encour- 
agement of  all  good  men,  take  this  important  matter  into  our  own 
hands  and  provide  ourselves  with  convenient  garments ;  a  cos- 
tume that  shall  say  to  all  beholders  that  we  are  equipped  for  rea- 
sonable service  to  humanitv. 

Conservative  critics  have  so  frequently  misrepresented 
those  who  have  honestly  pleaded  for  dress  reform,  that  it  is 
no  longer  safe  to  be  frank,  and  this  fact  alone  has  con- 
strained numlx?ra  of  earnest  writers  from  expressing  their 
sentiments  who  have  felt  it  their  duty,  to  speak  in  behalf  of 
health,  beauty,  and  common  sense ;  indeed  so  certain  is  one 
to  be  misrepresented  who  handles  this  subject  in  anything 
like  a  reasonable  and  unconventional  manner,  and  so  surely 
will  his  views  be  assailed  as  improper,  owing  to  the  age-long 
cast  of  conventional  thought,  that  were  it  not  that  this  ques- 
tion so  intimately  affects  fundamental,  ethical,  and  hygienic 
laws,  and  bears  such  a  vitally  important  relation  to  true 
progress,  I  frankly  admit  that  I  doubt  whether  I  should  have 
the  courage  to  discuss  it.  But  I  find  it  impossible  to  remain 
silent,  believing  as  I  do  most  profoundly  that  the  baleful 
artificial  standards  so  long  tolerated  must  be  abolished,  that 
the  fetish  of  the  nineteenth  century  civilization  must  be 
overthrown,  and  that  it  is  all-important  that  people  be  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  the  far-reaching  and  basic  signifi- 
cance of  this  problem,  through  courageous  and  persistent 
agitation  and  education,  in  order  that  manhood  and  woman- 
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structive  to  life  and  ht 
and  degrading  to  wot&aF 
have  been  readily  sanction 
conventionalism.    This  an 
nistic    attitude     toward 
movement  for  an  improve 
in  woman's  attire  foundi 
the   laws  of  health,  art, 
fort,  and  common  sense 
was     characteristically 
expressed   in    a    recent 
editorial    in    a   leading 
Boston    daily,    wherein 
the  writer  solemnly  ob- 
served : 

The  simple  truth  is,  the 
great  majority  of  the 
women  appreciate  the  fact 
that  it  18  their  mission 
to   be  beautiful,  and  the  '"^ai** 
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brought  up  to  the 
ilane  which  marks 
;  civilization.     In 
mination    of    this 
I   desire    to   very- 
notice     it     from 
hygienic,     and 
oints  of  view.     It 
is  a  singular  fact 
that  every  effort 
made  toward   a 
healthful     and 
common     sense 
reform     in 
woman's  apparel 
has  been  assail- 
ed  as  inartistic 
or    immoral; 
while  fashions  at 
once  disgusting, 
indecent,     d  e  - 
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dresB  reformers  have  never  y'  ' 
ment  to  assist  the   women  ii 

The  author  of  the  above 
the  attitude  of  conventior 
servility  to  fashion,  its  aiita 
reformative  moves.  Tli« 
falsehood  that  fashion 
beauty  and  art,  or  ia  the  i 
ffistheticism  has  been  reii 
often  that  thousands  have 
accepted  it  as  truth. 

In  order  to  expose  its 
falsity,  I  have  repro- 
duced in  this  pa|>er  plates 
taken  from  leading 
American  and  English 
fashion  monthlies  during 
the  past  three  decades,  in 
each  of  which  it  is  notice- 

Hblft  tbfth  ex-  1S70U 


860—65,     the    hoop-skirt 
asp  waist  v/as  typical  of 
I   no   lady   was  correctly 
ng  to  the  prevailing  ideft 
present   a   spectacle   cu- 
tive  of  a  moving  circus 
;    this   era    four   or    five 
-essed  women  completely 
ary  drawing-room;  while 
ivas  often  practically  mo- 
moving     monstrosities, 
ivhen   in  front  or  behind 
rniidable    swinging  cages 
moved  escorts,  who  with 
no    less   servility    than 
American      womanhood 
bowed  to    the  frivolous 
and  criminal  caprice  of 
.  tu.ue  .nj  jijg    modem     Babylon. 
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But  fashion  is  nothing  if  not  changeable;  fancy  not  art 
guides  her  mind.  What  to-day  types  beauty,  is  by  her 
own  voice  to-morrow  voted  indecent  and  absurd.  Thus  we 
find  in  the  period  extending  from  1870  to  1875  an  entirely 
new  but  none  the  less  ridiculous  or  injurious  extreme  pre- 
vails. The  wonderful  swinging  cage,  the  diameter  of 
which  at  the  base  often  equaled  the  height  of  the  encased 
figure,  has  disappeared,  being  no  longer  considered  deairar 
ble  or  esthetic,  and  in  its  place  we  have  prodigious  bus- 
tles and  immense  trains,  by  which  an  astonishing  quantity 
of  material  la  thrown  behind  the  body,  suggesting  in  some 
insfanoes  a  toboggan  slide,  in  others  the  unseemly  hump 
on  the  back  of  a  camel.  This  is  the  era  of  the  enormous 
boHtle  and  the  train  of  sweeping  dimensions.* 

When  we  examine  the  prevailing  styles  which  marked  this 
petiod,  we  are  struck  with  amazement  at  the  power  exerted  by 
fiiahioa  over  the  intellect  and  judgment 
of  society.       Imagine    the 
hmmliatioQ  of   a    woman 
endowed  fay  nature  or  aft 
ease  with  such  an  unsight 
the  back  as  characterized 
able  toilet  of  thia  period  I 

Toward  the  end  of  the  : 
find  another  extreme   reac! 
possible  was  more  absurd  f 
than     those    which 
marked   the  early  days 
of   this   decade.       Tins 
was  the   period    of  the 
tie-back,    or    narrow 
skirts  and  enormous 
trains.     As  in  1860 
fashion's     slaves     vied 
with   one    another    in 
their  effort  to  cover  the 
largest  possible  circular 

space,  now  their  arabi-  lerotolSTS.  '■Suggostlnelnsome  InstanoesBto- 
tiona  lay  in  the  direction      Se^Ck  "tt'<4la"ei''""'  ""  ""=™""'  """p  "" 

rniiftT  of  man   csme  to  woman's  rescue,  by  ths 
juOl^Inc  by  its  popularitv.  exceeillngLy  serviceable 

'-'-'-  — Sleil  ladles  to  InsuntlyelevaMiheir 

muddy  aad  fllttiy  crossiDj;. 
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of  the  opposite  extreme  :•  the  skirts  must  be  as   narrow  as 

possible  even  thougfh  it  greatlv 

impeded  walking 

readily  observed 

the  lower  limbs 

question  during  t 

"  tie-back," 

The  reaction 
more  sensible  dr 
lowed  was  of  I 
During  this  time 
long  trains  were  si 
thoughtful  woraei 
that  the  arbit 
fashion  was  over 
long,  however,  b 
the  patiier  i>erio 
rived,  and  what 
popularly  known 
as  the  pull- 
back  was  a  c  - 
eepted    as    the 

correct    style    in     ,g^    Ti>e  period  of  the  «e-b.ck.n.™w.klm.«.d-nor...ou. 

tashion  s  world,      trains. 

Of  this  latter  conceit  little  need  be  said,  for  it  lias  so  re- 
cently passed  fnini  view  that  all  rememl)er  its  peculiarity, 
which  to  the   ordinary   observer    seemed    to    l>e    a   settled 

■It  wMln  themlilMottlieperiiHlot  the  tle-lmcks  that  Harper't  Anza r  publlBhed 
twostrlhinecartooDillluBtratinu  tlie  |>oeiu  etvcii  )>e1uw.  One  repreiwiileU  »  poor 
Dian'K  wife,  ■'  Tlie  Hlnve  of  loll."  and  wu  iwCbetlcitlly  powerful  in  lis  tldellty  to  truthi 

.1..  _.!,_.  .i .....t ....  -'igt, reprenenied ftBoilelj-  lady  ■•[  llieitavAUlrad  Id 

t  thelilpiia  little  mora  than  double  the  vidtb  > 
iU  slave  waa  chained  lu  faiblon'B  culuinu. 

SISTER    SIAVE9. 
Vou  tblnk  tbere  I9  llttleof  kinship  belween  tliein? 
Perlutpanot  In  bloo<l.  yet  there  »  llkenesaof  soul; 
Anil  In  iwndaKe  'tis  jHilent  to  all  who  have  seen  them 


cirl,  with  her  alrii  and  her  f-raees, 

irtl '--'  -    -■■--•-■-- 

Twn  types  nt  to-day 


lae  Kirl,  with  her  alrii  and  her  f-raees, 
It  iieart  to  the  liaril-worklng  drudge ; 
r>Ito-day.  as  they  stand  In  tTieirplaces; 
t  Is  tlie  wdder  1  leave  you  to  Judge. 

d  In  the  block  Is  the  v 

:Cin  llfetnbeiiertect 
_  _.._,  -.irraason,  too  shallow: 
She  paaiies  her  days  'neath  a  ty: 
Thus  pinioned  and  tetteied.  and 


Ined  in  the  block  Is  the  victim  of  Fashion ; 
ajeccln  llfetnbeiiertectlydreiima; 


.    .    ,  ly  moving, 

ling  Hhoiild  fall  her,  or  baml  come  a|>art: 
_  I.  .t —  ]gfj  j^gj  („,  thlnklnK  or  loving? 


Wbat  noble  ambition  ei 
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determination  on  the 
part  of  its  origina- 
tors to  render  wak- 
ing as  difficult  and 
fatiguing  as  possible, 
while  fully  exposing 
the  outline  of  the 
wearer's  body  below 
the  waist  at  every 
step.  What  in  '60 
or  '70  would  have 
been  accounted  the 
height  of  indecency, 
is  in  the  eighties  per- 
fectly proper  in  the 
fashionable  world. 
During  this  time  it 
was  not  enough  to 
have  the  skirts  very 
narrow,  they  must  at 


The  tle-bukB  of  ISTS  and  1BT». 

every  step  give  the  outline  of  the  lii 
[or  as  our  Minnesota  solon   would  ] 
it,  nether  limbs],  hence  we  find  the  pi 
backs    in   whicn   "  two  shy   kneea 
peared  clad  in  a  single  trouser." 

And  one,   the   vom    wife  of  a  frliiled   old 

Sbe  kneailaibe  ereal  loaves  for  tlie   "  men- 

folks"  to eac. 
Id  the  wbeat-flekla  tbe  green  litacIeH  srenprlng- 

ine  like  armcir: 
Afarln  the  forent^  the  flonen 


Wllliin 


up.    Tlie 


klLclKU  walls 
It  hoptless  of 

rcit  In  ilielr 


rwin  vtctiins,  for  vhlcb  bate 
pity— ' 

For  mother  and  wife  toUincon  till  she  dies, 
Or  tbe  frivoloae  Imtlerfly  clilld  of  the  city. 

All  blind  to  the  glory  of  enitb  and  of  skies? 
Is  it  fate,  or  111  fortune,  Ixatli  woven  about  you 

Strong  meshei  wbleh  ye  are  too  helpless  to 

Shall  we  scornfully  wonder,  or  angrily  flout 
Or  strive  from  their  torpor  your  minds  to 


THE  ABENA. 


ionabls  walkiog 


^KiDg   costama   in    the   early   sixties.  now  you  were  Holding 

iman  anpreciatlng  the  fact  "  that  it  ie  bet  mlBSfun  to         A  talk  over  womuboo^ 
Deauliful."    Bee  page  4DG.  what  would  7011  uiy, 
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beauty,  health  and  life,  decency  and  propriety  —  a  fact  that 
must  be  patent  to  any  thoughtful  person  who  examines 
the  prevailing  styles  of  a  generation.  I  submit  that  the 
wild^t  extremes  to  which  well-meaning  but  injudicious  dress 
reformers  have  gone  in  the  past  have  been  marked  by  noth- 
ing more  inartistic  than  the  costume  of  the  reigning  belle  in 
1860.  Eaoh  successive  decade  has  been  marked  by  an  ex- 
treme which,  surveyed  from  the  vantage  ground  of  the  pres- 
ent, is  as  ridiculously  absurd  as  it  has  been  wanting  in  beauty 
or  common  sense.  Nowhere  have  the  laws  of  true  art  been 
80  severely  ignored  as  in  the  realm  of  fashion.  Yet  this 
view  of  the  problem  palls  into  insignificance  when  we  come 
to  examine  the  question  from  the  standpoint  of  health  and 
Ufe. 

One  would  think  that  after  thousands  of  yeai's  of  sickness 
'  and  death,  with  all  the  advantages  of  increased  education 
and  a  broadening  intellectual  horizon,  we  would  have 
arrived  at  such  an  appreciation  of  the  value  of  health  and 
the  solemn  duty  we  owe  to  posterity,  as  to  compel  this 
consideration  to  enter  into  our  thoughts  when  we  adopted 
styles  of  dress ;  yet  nowhere  is  the  weakness  of  our 
present  civilization  more  marked  or  its  hoUowness  so  visible, 
even  to  the  superficial  thinker,  as  in  the  realm  of  fashion, 
where  every  consideration  of  health  and  even  of  life^  and  all 
sense  of  responsibility  to  future  generations  are  brushed  aside 
as  trivialities  not  to  be  seriously  considered.  In  vain 
have  physicians  and  physiolpgists  written,  lectured,  and 
demonstrated  the  fatal  results  of  yielding  to  fashion.  The 
learned  Doctor  Trail  in  writing  on  this  subject  wisely 
observes : 

The  evil  effects  of  tigbt-lacing,  or  of  lacing  at  all,  and  of  bind- 
ing the  clothing  around  the  hips,  instead  of  suspending  it  from 
the  shoulders,  can  never  be  fully  realized  without  a  thorough 
education  in  anatomy  and  physiology.     And  if  the  illustrations  * 

The  words  of  wise  counsel  while  you  were  unfolilinp, 

If  some  one  should  show  you  these  pictures  to-day? 
I  dream  of  your  faces :  divinest  compassion 

Would  yearn  the  iwor  toiler  to  pity  and  save ; 
And  your  largeness  of  scorn  would  descend  on  the  fashion 

Wnieb  binds,  unresisting,  the  idler  a  slave. 

•  I  have  reproduced  the  admirable  cuts  found  in  Dr.  Trail's  physiology,  as  they 
were  essential  to  the  understanding  of  the  text  quoted,  and  also  l)ecause  they  con- 
vey more  vividly  than  words  the  injury  necessarily  sustained  by  those  who  persist  in 
outraging  nature  and  violating  the  laws  of  their  being  by  improper  dress. 
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here  presented  should  etfect  the  needed  reform  in  fashionable 
dresH,  the  resulting  health  and  happiness  to  the  human  race  would 
be  incalculable;  for  the  health  of  the  mothers  of  each  generatioD 
determines,  in  a  very  lai^e  measure,  the 
vital  stamina  of  the  next.  It  is  obvious 
that,  if  the  diameter  of  the  chest,  at  ite 
lower  and  broader  part,  is  diminished 
by  lacing,  or  any  other  caune,  to  the 
extent  of  one  fourth  or  one  half,  the 
lungs  B,  B,  arc  pressed  in  towards  the 
heart.  A,  the  lower  ribs  are  drawn 
together  and  press  on  the  liver,  C,  and 
spleen,  E,  while  the  abdominal  organs 
are  pressed  downward  on  the  pelvic 
viscera.  The  stomach,  D,  is  compressed 
in  its  tran verse  diameter;  both  the 
stomach,  upper  int«stines,  and  liver  arc 
pressed  downward  on  the  kidneys,  M, 
M,  and  on  the  lower  portions  of  the 
bowels  [the  intestinal  tube  is  denoted 

Tbe  tuteruiU  viavem.  '*?  ""'  l^***''^    ^i    j»    and    It,]    while    the 

bowels  are  crowded  down  on  the  uterus, 
i,  and  bladder,  g.  TJtus  eijery  vital  organ  is  either fvnctionalty 
obstructed  or  nicckanicaUy  disordered,  and  diseases  more  or  less 
aggravated,  the  condi- 
tion of  all.  In  post- 
mortem examinations 
the  liver  has  been 
found  deeply  indented 
by  the  constant  and 
prolonged  pressure  of 
the  ribs,  in  consequence 
of  tight-laeing.  The 
brain -oi^an,  protected 
by  a  bony  in  closure, 
has  not  yet  been  dis- 
torted externally  by 
the  contrivances  of 
milliners  and  mantua- 
makers;  but,  lacing 
the  chest,  by  inter- 
rupting the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  prevents 
its  fi-ee  return  from  the 

vessel  of  the  brain,  and    Anter<orTie«  of  thorax      Thesame  tnafashlonabla 
SO   permanent  conges-     12„""  ""'•"  "'  "*''■        ^Jr"**^""  '"^  »» 
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tion  of  that  organ,  with  constant  liability  to  headache,  vertigo, 
or  worse  affections,  becomes  a  ^^  second  natnre."  The  vital  re- 
sources of  every  person,  and  all  available  powers  of  mind  and 
body,  are  measurable  by  the  respiration.  Precisely  as  the  breath- 
ing is  lessened,  the  length  of  life  is  shortened ;  not  only  this,  but 
life  is  rendered  correspondingly  useless  and  miserable  while  it 
does  exist.  It  is  impossible  for  any  child,  whose  mother  has 
diminished  her  breathing  capacity  by  lacing,  to  have  a  sound 
and  vigorous  organization.  If  girls  will  persist  in  ruining  their 
vital  organs  as  they  grow  up  to  womanhood,  and  if  women  will 
continue  this  destructive  habit,  the  race  must  inevitably  deteri- 
orate. It  may  be  asserted,  therefore,  without  exaggeration,  that 
not  only  the  welfare  of  the  future  generations,  but  the  salvation 
of  the  race  depends  on  the  correction  of  this  evil  habit.  The 
pathological  consequences  of  continued  and  prolonged  pressure 
on  any  vital  structure  are  innutrition,  congestion,  inflammation, 
and  ulceration,  resulting  in  weakness,  waste  of  substance,  and 
destruction  of  tissue.  The  normal  sensibility  of  the  part  is  also 
destroyed.  No  woman  can  ever  forget  the  pain  she  endured 
when  she  first  applied  the  corsets ;  but  in  time  the  compressed 
organs  become  torpid ;  the  muscles  lose  their  contractile  power, 
and  she  feels  dependent  on  the  mechanical  support  of  the 
corset.  But  the  mischief  is  not  limited  to  local  weakness  and  in- 
sensibility. The  general  strength  and  general  sensibility  corres- 
pond with  the  breathing  capacity.  If  she  has  diminished  her 
"  breath  of  life,"  she  has  just  to  that  extent  destroyed  all  normal 
sensibility.  She  can  neither  feel  nor  think  normally.  But  in 
place  of  pleasurable  sensations  and  ennobling  thoughts,  are  an  in- 
describable array  of  aches,  pains,  weaknesses,  irritations,  and 
nameless  distresses  of  body,  with  dreamy  vagaries,  fitful  impulses, 
and  morbid  sentimentalities  of  mind.  And  yet  another  evil  is  to 
be  mentioned  to  render  the  catalogue  complete.  Every  particle 
of  food  must  be  aerated  in  the  lungs  before  it  can  be  assimilated. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  no  one  can  be  well  nourished  who  has 
not  a  full,  free,  and  unimpeded  action  of  the  lungs.  In  the  con- 
tracted chest,  the  external  measurement  is  reduced  one  half ;  but 
as  the  upper  portions  of  the  lungs  cannot  be  fully  inflated  until 
the  lower  portions  are  fully  expanded,  it  follows  that  the  breathing 
capacity  is  diminished  more  than  one  half.  It  is  wonderful  how 
anyone  can  endure  existence,  or  long  survive,  in  this  devitalized 
condition  ;  yet,  thousands  do,  and  with  careful  nursing,  manage  to 
bring  into  the  world  several  sickly  children.  The  spinal  dis- 
tortion is  one  of  the  ordinary  consequences  of  lacing.  No  one 
who  laces  habitually  can  have  a  straight  or  strong  back.  The 
muscles  being  unbalanced  become  flabby  or  contracted,  unable  to 
support  the  trunk  of  the  body  erect,  and  a  curvature,  usually  a 
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double  curvature,  of  the  spine  is  the  consequence.  And  if  any- 
thing were  needed  to  aggravate  the  spinal  curvature,  intensify  the 
compression  of  the  internal  viscera,  and  add  to  the  general  de- 
formity, it  is  found  in  the  modern  contrivance  of  stilted  gaiters. 
These  are  made  with  heels  so  high  and  narrow  that  locomotion 
is  awkward  and  painful,  the  centre  of  gravity  is  shifted  "to  parts 
unknown,''  and  the  head  is  thrown  forwards  and  the  hips  pro- 
jected backwards  to  maintain  perpendicularity. 

In  speaking  of  the  destructiveness  to  health  caused  by 
woman's  dress,  Prof.  Oscar  B.  Moss,  M.  D.,  declares : 

Although  the  corset  is  the  chief  source  of  constraint  to  the 
kidneys,  liver,  stomach,  pancreas,  and  spleen,  forcing  them 
upward  to  encroach  upon  the  diaphragm  and  compressing  tJie 
lungs  and  heart,  its  evils  are  rivalled  by  those  resulting  from 
suspending  the  skirts  from  the  waist  and  hips,  by  which  moans 
the  pelvic  organs  are  forced  downward  and  often  permanently 
displaced.  Now,  add  to  these  errors  a  belt  drawn  snugly 
around  the  waist,  and  we  have  before  us  a  combination  of  the 
most  malignant  elements  of  dress  which  it  would  be  possible  to 
invent. 

The  waist  belt  enforces  the  evils  which  the  corset  and  skirts 
inaugurate.  Every  proposition  of  anatomy  and  physiology  bear- 
ing upon  this  subject  appeals  to  reason.  Did  the  abdominal 
organs  require  for  their  well-being  less  room  than  we  find  in  the 
economy  of  nature,  less  room  would  have  been  provided.  Nature 
bestows  not  grudgingly,  neither  does  she  lavish  beyond  the 
requirements  of  perfect  health. 

The  same  laws  which  govern  the  nutrition  of  muscles,  apply 
also  to  the  vital  organs.  Pressure  that  impedes  circulation  of 
blood  through  them  must  suppress  their  functions  proportionally. 
With  the  lungs,  heart,  and  digestive  organs  impaired  by  external 
devices,  which  force  them  into  abnormal  relations,  health  is 
impossible.  Every  other  part  of  the  body — nay,  life  itself  — 
depends  upon  the  perfection  of  these  organs.  The  ancients 
fittingly  called  tKem  the  tripod  of  life. 

Consumption,  heart  disease,  dyspepsia,  and  the  multiform 
phases  of  uterine  and  ovarian  diseases  are  among  the  natural 
and  frequent  consequences  of  compressing  the  internal  organs. 
Men  could  not  endure  such  physical  indignities  as  women  inflict 
upon  themselves.  Should  they  attempt  to  do  so,  they  would  not 
long  hold  the  proud  position  of  "  bread  winners,"  which  is  now 
theirs  by  virtue  of  their  more  robust  qualities. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  slavery  more  senseless,  cruel,  or 
far-reaching  in  its  injurious  consequences  than  that  imposed 
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by  fashion  on  civilized  'womanhood 
during  the  past  generation.  Her 
health  has  been  sacriSced,  and  in 
countless  instances  her  life  has  paid 
the  penalty;  while  posterity  has 
been  dwarfed,  maimed,  and  ener- 
vated, and  in  body,  mind,  and  soul 
deformed  at  its  behests.  In  turn 
every  part  of  her  body  has  been 
tortured.  On  her  head  at  fashion's 
caprice  the  hair  of  the  dead  has 
been  piled.  Hats  and  bonnets, 
wraps  and  gowns  laden  with  heavy 
beads  and  jet  have  as  seriously  im- 
paired her  health  as  they  have 
rendered  her  miserable ;  the  tight 
lacing  required  by  the  wasp  waists 
has  produced  generations  of  invalids 
and  b  e  - 
queathed 
posterity  a 
8i»«co.tam..    Spring.  IBM.       fo^ng      th 

will  not  van 
for  many  decades.  By  it,  as  has 
been  pointed  out  by  the  authorities 
cited,  every  vitjil  organ  in  the  body 
has  been  seriously  affected.  The 
heart  and  lungs,  by  nature  protect- 
ed by  a  cage  of  bone,  have  been 
abnormally  crushed  in  a  space  so 
contracted  as  to  absolutely  prohibit 
the  free  action  upon  which  liealth 
depended;  while  the  downward 
pressure  was  necessarily  equally 
injurious  to  her  delicate  organism. 
The  tightly  drawn  corset  has 
proved  an  unmitigated  curse  to 
the  living  and  a  legacy  of  misery 
and  disease  to  posterity.  And 
this  cruel   deforming  of  the  most    ^^^^^  cosiume      summer   im 

beautiful     of    God's   creations     was         (Compare    waist    with    aoMrlor 

said  to  be  beautiful  simply  because       ia^oiia^y'.°  8™^geiii 
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fashion  willed  it.  Nor  was  this  all ;  enoimous  bustles  and 
skirts  of  prodigious  dimension  have  borne  their  weight  largely 
upon  that  part  of  her  body  which  above  all  else  should  be  abso- 
lutely free  from  pressure.  By  this  means  the  most  sensitive 
organs  have  been  ruthlessly  subjected  to  down  pressing 
weights  which  for  exquisite  torture  and  for  the  abso- 
lute certainty  of  the  long  train  of  agony  that  must 
result,  rival  the  heartless  ingenuity  of  the  Inquisition  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  Beyond  this  generation  of  debilitated 
and  invalided  mothers,  rises  a  countless  posterity  robbed 
of  its  birthright  of  health  while  yet  unborn.*  A  possible 
genius  deformed  and  dwarfed  by  the  weight  of  a  fashionable 
dress ;  a  brain  which  might  have  been  brilliant  rendered 
idiotic  by  the  constant  pressure  of  a  corset,  and  the  weari- 
some weight  of  a  "stylish"  dress  pressmg  about  the  hips  ;  a 
child  whose  natural  capacity  might  have  carried  him  to  the 
seat  of  a  Webster  or  into  the  laboratory  of  an  Edison,  con- 
demned to  drag  a  weakly,  diseased,  or  deformed  body  through 
life,  with  mind  ever  chained  to  the  flesh,  through  the  heart- 
less imposition  which  fashion  imposed  on  his  mother !  What 
thought  can  be  more  appalling  to  a  conscientious  woman  ? 
Yet  until  a  revolution  is  accomplished  and  a  reign  of  reason 
and  common  sense  inaugurated,  this  crime  against  the  unborn 
will  continue.  But  some  argue  the  days  of  these  extremes 
are  past. 

I  answer  not  past,  but  they  are  assuming  other  forms.    Since 

*  In  discussinc  the  Bolemn  duty  mothers  ovre  to  their  offspring,  Mrs.  Annie  Jenness 
Miller  sensibly  observes :  — 
Are  women  ip^norant  of  the  mischief  they  do  to  their  offspring,  or  are  they  indif- 


Eity  in  our  soul  for  the  future  of  the  child  yet  unborn :  a  mother  laced  within  stiff 
ones  and  steel,  while  the  very  instincts  of  being  cr>'  out  against  the  sin  of  it.  Surely 
ever}'  child  has  a  right  to  he  well  bom !  Wealth  may  be  a  grand  inheritance,  but 
health  is  a  better  <  ne,  as  any  poor  suffering  creature  will  testify,  whose  misery  the 
most  ex)>ensive  doctors  have  been  called  upon  to  alleviate  without  avail.  And  bow 
can  a  child  be  well  bom  unless  its  parents  observe  the  laws  of  life  bearing  upon  the 
birth  and  rearing  of  children  ?  It  is  impossible.  If  a  mother  will  so  cloUie  herself 
that  the  vitalitv  which  properly  belongs  to  her  baby  becomes  exhausted  and  de- 
stroyed, the  child  is  robDea,  as  a  natural  consequence,  and  perhaps  the  weakened, 
puny,  distorted,  fretful  little  creature,  who  is  innocent  of  the  cause  of  its  own  suffer- 
ings, will  live  to  become  a  curse  to  the  world  instead  of  the  blessing  that  it  would 
have  been  had  rational  conditions  been  observed  before  its  birth. 

•  •••••••••••• 

Tight  corsets  ermdgingly  loosened  a  quarter  of  an  inch  at  a  time,  heavy  skirts,  and 
all  the  evil  conditions  we  are  so  familiar  with,  are  still  retained  as  the  months  pass, 
bringing  ever  nearer  what  should  be  the  very  happiest  hour  of  woman's  existence  — 
that  in  which  she  is  to  be  intrusted  with  the  Iceeping,  training,  and  guidance  of  a  new 
human  soul.  Terhaps  her  babv  comes  into  the  world  dead  or  deformed,  nerhans 
deprived  of  certain  of  its  faculticH;  or  it  mavl>e  that  it  possesses  life  and  all  of  Its 
s])ecial  senses  and  organs  in  such  a  diminished  degree  tnat  the  whole  of  Its  future 
becomes  a  pain  rather  than  a  ioy,  while  its  miserable,  puny  strocture  remains  a  last- 
ing reproach  to  its  parents  as  long  as  they  live. 
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1890  dawned,  the  evils  in  some  respects  have  been   aggi-ar 
vated ;  for  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  daughters  of  the 
present  decade  have,  in  order  to  be  fashionable,  compressed 
beyond  all  healthful  bounds  the  flesh  of  their  arms,  retarding 
circulation  and  inviting  pneumonia  and  other  ills.     And  in 
order  to  look  stylish,  thousands  of  women  wear  dress  waists 
so  tight  that  no  free  movement  of  the  upper  body  is  possible  ; 
indeed  in  numbers  of  instances  ladies  are  compelled  to  put 
their  bonnets  on  before  attempting  the    painful   ordeal   of 
getting  into  their  glove-fitting  dress   waists.     Many  young 
women  to-day,   yielding   to  the  spell  of  fashion,  place   the 
corset  next  to  their  flesh,   while  a  still  greater  number  have 
merely  the  thinnest  possible  undei-shirt  between  the  flesh  and 
the  corset,  after  which  they   tightly  draw  the  dress  waist 
until  it  meets.     This  seems  incredible,  but  it  is  vouched  for 
by  several   ladies   of    my   acquaintance,   among  whom   are 
physicians    whose  large  practice    among  their  sisters   gives 
them    peculiar    facilities    for   knowing    the   absolute   facts. 
Health,  posterity,  and  all  the  instincts  of  the  higher  self  are 
ruthlessly  sacrificed  to  the  fickle  foU)*^  of  fashion's  criminal 
Ci.price.     And  we  must  not  forget  that  even  now  the  sweep- 
ing train   is  coming  in  vogue    and  correctly  attired  ladies 
must  consent  to  carry  the  germs  of  death  with  quantities  of 
filth  from  the  streets  of  our  metropolitan  cities  into  their 
homes  of  wealth  and  refinement.    The  corset  and  high-heeled 
shoes,  the  two  most  deadly  foes  to  maternity  and  posterity, 
are  also  seen  at  the  present  time,  on  every  hand. 

If  outraged  nature  could  show  the  procession  of  mothers 
sacrificed  on  fashion's  altar  during  the  past  generation,  or 
unveil  the  suiEfering  and  deformity  being  bonie  by  posterity 
at  the  present  time,  through  this  slavery,  the  world  would 
be  thrilled  with  an  indescribable  horror.  Health,  comfort, 
and  human  life  have  paid  the  penalty  of  a  criminal  servitude 
to  the  modern  juggernaut,  before  whose  car  millions  of  our 
women  are  bowing  in  abject  servility,  knowing  full  well  that 
at  each  turn  of  its  wheel  new  pains  or  fresh  diseases  will  be 
inflicted.  And  what  power  controls  and  gives  life  to  this 
mistress  of  modern  civilization?  At  whose  behest  is  this 
crime  against  reason,  life,  and  posterity  perpetrated?  The 
cupidity  of  the  shrewd  and  unscrupulous  and  the  caprice  of  the 
shallow  and  frivolous. 

The  moral  aspect  of  this  subject  is  even  more  grave  than 
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iit6  bygieoic.  Anything  which  inji 
iia  physical  body,  whether  it  be  lie 
tiousneiia,  intemperance,  gluttuny, 
viciouB  modes  of  dress,  i:4  necessa 
evil  from  an  ethical  point  of  view, 
simply  because  the  law  of  our  be 
decrees  that  whatever  drains  or  destr 
tiie  physical  vitality  must  sooner  or  1e 
aap  the  vital  forces  of  the  brain ; 
also  because  anything  is  ethically  ( 
tractive  which  chains  the  mind  to 
realm  of  animality,  when,  unfettei 
it  should  be  unfolding  in  spirit 
sbrength  and  glory.  Thus  it  will 
readily  seen  that  any  article  of  cl( 
tog  which  presses  u|X)n  the  vitals  of 
body  so  as  to  cause  displacement  of 
delicate  organism,  or  so  cumbersr 
as  to  cause  general  fatigue,  anythi 
as  ia  the  ease  with  high  heels,   wh 
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and  obeying  the  general  law  of  its  being,  and  the  persuar 
sive  and  inspiring  influence  of  the  sun  and  rain,  is  strug- 
gling to  rise  heavenward,  and  give  to  the  radiant  world 
above  its  impearled  wealth  —  its  gorgeous  bloom,  its  mar- 
vellous fragrance  and  fruit ;  but  by  virtue  of  the  bonds  of 
a  prison-house  below, —  a  small  pot  or  a  rocky  encasement, 
its  lifework  is  thwarted,  its  bloom,  perfume,  and  fruit,  if 
they  come  at  all,  are  stunted,  limited,  and  imperfect.  For 
generations  woman's  condition  has  been  like  that  of  the 
plant,  the  wealth  of  her  nature  has  been  dwarfed,  the  mar- 
vellous richness  of  her  life  has  been  marred  by  the  impris- 
oned conditions  of  her  body,  and  infinitely  more  sad  and 
far-reaching  have  been  the  baleful  consequences  upon  mil- 
lions of  her  offspring,  dwarfed,  weakly,  sickly,  enfeebled 
in  body  and  soul.  A  mother  whose  thoughts  have  voluntarily 
or  involuntarily  been  held  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  physical 
nature^  necessarily  imparts  to  her  child  a  legacy  of  animal' 
ity  which^  like  the  corpse  of  a  dead  beinp^  clings  to  the  soul 
throughout  its  pilgrimage.  Terrible  as  have  been  fashion's 
ravages  on  woman's  physical  health,  the  curse  which  she 
has  exerted  when  the  ethical  aspect  of  the  case  is  entertained^ 
far  transcends  it. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  almost  all  the  opposition  from 
women  to  proposed  reforms  in  woman's  dress  comes  from 
two  extremes  in  society.  Those  who  do  no  independent 
thinking,  taking  all  their  thoughts  and  opinions  from  the 
expressed  views  of  the  men  with  whom  they  associate, 
and  the  profoundly  earnest  and  thoughtful,  but  conserva- 
tive women  of  society.  The  opposition  of  the  fonner  class 
is  merely  the  echo  of  husbands,  brothers,  fathers,  and  lovers ; 
but  the  others  are  moved  by  conviction,  and  for  this  reason 
their  views  are  worthy  of  consideration.  They  fear  that 
any  radical  change  will  exert  an  immoral  influence.  Their 
minds  are  swayed  by  ancient  thought  which  throughout 
all  ages  has  cast  its  baleful  shadow  over  the  brain  of  the 
world.  They  are  held  under  the  spell  of  a  conservatism 
which  unquestioningly  tolerates  established  institutions  and 
existing  ordei-s,  but  has  no  confidence  in  aught  that  pro- 
poses to  break  with  these,  even  though  the  new  has  rea- 
son and  common  sense  clearly  on  its  side.  Thus  time  and  again 
fashions  have  been  tolerated,  although  known  to  be  morally 
enervating  and  singularly  repulsive  to  all  refined  sensibilities  ; 
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vhile  proposals  from  without  for  refonns  based  on  the  laws 
of  lieallh  ftud  beauty  have  called  forth  the  most  determiued 
opposition  from  this  conscientious  class,  merely  because  the 
proposed  innovations  have  not  conformed  to  ideas  entertained 
by  -virtue  of  prevailing  fashions,  and  liave  been  therefore 
T^arded  immoral.  And  herein  lies  an  important  point 
to  be  considered.  Anything  which  is  radically  anlike  pre- 
nuling  standards  or  styles  to  which  we  have  become  accus- 
tomed will  impress  most  persons  as  being  immodest  or 
indecent.  The  unutual  in  dress  ia  usualli/  denounced  as 
imtrufral  because  we  are  nil  prone  to  allow  our  prejudice  to 
obecure  our  reason  and  o'ersway  our  judgment.  This  point 
miut  be  recognized  before  any  real  reform  can  be  accom- 
plished. When  humanity  has  giown  sufficiently  wise  to 
reason  broadly  and  view  problems  on  tlieir  own  merits, 
aside  from  preconceived  opinion  or  inherited  prejudice, 
real  instead  of  false  standards  of  morality  will  prevail, 
and  we  shall  cease  to  condemn  anything  as  pernicious 
simply  because  it  is  unusual,  radically  unlike  that  to 
which  we  have  been  accustomed  or  revolutionary  in  its 
tendency.  Let  me  make  this  if  possible  more  apparent  by  an 
illustration,  because  it  bears  «nr,h  an     tmnoi-tant 

relation    to    the   main   issui  r 

i^es  worn  long  flowing  robei  r 

oping  their  bodies,  but  on  a 
certain  day  with  one  accord 
exchanged  them  for  a  cos- 
tum3  similar  to  that  now 
seen  throughout  the  civil- 
ized world,  society  would 
experience  a  distinct 
shock ;  immoral,  indecent, 
pernicious,  and  vulgar 
would  mildly  express  the 
sentiment  of  conventional 
thouglit,  until  the  same 
society  had  become  ac- 
customed to  the  change. 
To  us  at  the  present  time 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
how  women  of  sense  and 
refinement     submitted    to 
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the  swinging-cag^  paraphernalia  of  the  sixties,  or  the  Grecian 
bend  of  a  later  date.  Yet  in  those  days  the  severely  plain 
skirts  of  the  present  would  have  seemed  positively  indecent. 
It  has  been  necessary  to  dwell  on  this  thought  in  order  to 
sufficiently  remove  existing  prejudice  to  enable  a  fair  consid- 
eration of  the  question  in  its  broader  aspects.  I  have  also 
introduced  fair  examples  of  prevailing  fashions  during  the 
past  generation  and  reproductions  of  Greek,  Shakespearian 
and  other  simple  costumes  worn  at  the  present  time  by  the 
queens  of  the  stage,  to  show  by  comparison  how  infinitely 
more  graceful,  beautiful,  comfortable,  healthful,  and  by  their 
very  elements  of  comfort  and  healthfulness,  ethically  supe- 
rior, are  these  costumes  to  those  which  conventionalism  sanc- 
tioned in  the  sixties,  seventies,  and  eighties.  Is  there 
anything  immodest,  indecent,  or-  suggestive  of  impropriety 
in  Mary  Anderson  in  the  graceful  Grecian  costume  of 
Parthenia,  presented  on  the  preceding  page  ?  Of  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  people  who  have  witnessed  the  performances  of 
Madame  Modjeska,  Miss  Anderson,  Julia  Marlowe,  or  Mar- 
garet Mather  in  the  costumes  given  in  this  paper,  it  is  not 
probable  that  a  perceptible  number  have  seen  aught  improper 
or  even  injuriously  suggestive,  notwithstanding  they  are  so 
radically  unconventional.  Surely  no  mind  accustomed  to 
think  broadly  and  view  problems  on  all  sides,  and  unaccus- 
tomed to  revel  in  the  sewer  of  sensualism  would  see  in  the 
attire  of  these  estimable  ladies  aught  but  costumes  at  once 
graceful,  refined,  and  apparently  infinitely  more  comfortable 
and  healthful  than  those  represented  in  any  of  the  fashion 
plates  I  have  reproduced,  and  which  millions  of  women  of 
good  sense  have  under  the  stress  of  conventionalism  l^en 
compelled  to  wear.  Let  us  compare  Miss  Anderson's  Grecian 
costume  with  the  dress  of  a  society  lielle  in  the  seventies, 
which  required  from  twenty  to  thirty  yards  of  material,  and 
when  completed  and  fitted  transformed  the  wearer  into  a 
monstrosity  with  an  unsightly  hump  on  the  back,  and  a  street 
cleaner  of  immense  dimensions  trailing  for  several  feet  in  her 
rear. 

From  artistic,  hygienic,  economical,  and  ethical  points  of 
view,  to  say  nothing  of  common  sense  and  comfort,  is  not 
the  simple  and  beautiful  costume  of  Parthenia  incomparably 
superior  to  that  which  marked  the  second  decade  of  the  past 
generation?     Would   not   woman   to-day  clothed   in   close- 
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fitting  garments  of  silk  or  woollen  fabric,  with  an  outer  robe 
or  loose  dress  fashioned  something  after  the  order  of  the 
ancient  Grecian  or  Roman  pattern,  be  far  more  beautiful  than 
she  is  as  a  slave  to  fashion's  tickle  fancy,  while  the  require- 
ments of  life,  health,  and  comfort  would  be  fully  met?  Again, 
let  us  compare  one  of  the  plates  of  the  sixties  with  its  won- 
derful expanse  of  skirt  to  the  simple,  graceful  attire  of  Miss 
Marlowe  as  Viola  in  the  '^  Twelfth  Night,"  and  laying  aside 
all  preconceived  opinions  (with  the  influence  which  we  have 
seen  the  unusual  plays  in  fashioning  our  ideas  of  propriety,) 
does  not  our  reason  and  common  sense  sustain  the  view  that 
the  latter  is  far  more  retined,  simple,  and  less  vulgarly 
ostentatious  than  the  inflated  garment  of  the  early  sixties? 
Or  if  we  compare  the  pictures  of  Modjeska  and  Miss  Marlowe 
in  Shakespearian  roles,  or  that  of  the  former  in  the  neat  and 
graceful  gathered  gown,  and  Miss  Mather  in  the  simple 
peasant  dress,  are  they  not  one  and  all  far  more  chaste, 
artistic,  sensible,  and  healthful  than  the  hoop-skirt,  bustle, 
and  train,  or  the  tie-back?  Do  not,  however,  understand 
thit  I  advocate  the  introduction  of  any  of  these  costumes. 
It  is  for  woman  and  woman  alone  to  decide  what  she  will 
wear,  and  in  this  paper  I  am  merely  seeking  to  second  the 
splendid  work  that  has  by  her  baen  inaugurated,  and  by 
speaking  as  one  of  the  younger  men  of  this  decade,  to 
Toice  what  I  believe  American  womanhood  will  find  to  be 
the  sentiment  of  the  rising  generation,  whenever  she  makes 
a  concerted  effort  to  emancipate  herself  from  the  slavery 
of  Parisian  fashions.  There  are  many  evidences  that  the 
hourii  ripe  for  a  sensible  revolt,  and  that  if  the  movement  is 
guidad  by  wise  and  judicious  minds  it  will  be  a  success.  Two 
things  seem  to  me  to  be  of  paramount  importance. 

(1.)  The  commission  of  women  acting  for  the  Council 
should  decide  definitely  upon  the  nature  and  extent  of 
changes  desired.  The  ideal  costume  should  be  clearly 
defined  and  ever  present  in  their  mind.  But  it  would  be 
exceedingly  unwise  to  attem{)t  any  I'adical  change  at  once. 
This  has  been  more  than  anything  the  secret  of  the  i)artial 
or  total  failures  of  the  movements  of  this  character  in  the 
past.  The  changes  should  be  gradually  made.  Every 
spring  and  autumn  let  an  adva!i(;e  step  be  t^iken,  and  in  order 
to  do  this  an  American  fashion  commission  or  bureau  sliould 
be  established,  under  the  auspices  of  the  dress  reform  com- 
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mittee  of  the  Women's  Council,  which  at  stated  intervals 
should  issue  bulletins  and  illustrated  fiishion  plates.  If  the 
ideal  is  kept  constantly  in  view,  and  every  season  slight 
changes  are  made  toward  the  desired  garment,  the  victory 
will,  I  believe,  be  a  comparatively  easy  one,  for  the  splendid 
oommon  sense  of  the  American  women  and  men  will 
cordiallj  second  the  movement.  Concerted  action^  a  clearly 
defined  ideal  toward  which  to  move ^  and  tjradital  changes  — 
these  are  points  which  it  seems  to  me  are  vitally  important. 
One  reason  why  the  most  ridiculous  and  inartistic  extremes 
in  fashion  have  been  generally  adopted  is  found  in  this  policy 
of  gradual  introduction,  a  fact  which  must  impress  anyone  who 
carefully  examines  the  fashions  of  the  past.  Fii*st  there  has 
been  a  slight  alteration,  shortly  becoming  more  pronounced, 
and  with  each  season  it  has  grown  more  marked,  although 
perhaps  not  for  four  or  six  yeai*8  has  the  extreme  been  reached. 
At  every  step  there  have  been  comj)laints  from  various 
quarters,  but  steadily  and  persistently  has  tlie  fashion  been 
pushed  until  it  reached  its  climax,  after  which  we  have  had  its 
gradual  decline.  This  was  the  history  of  the  hoop  skirt  and 
the  Grecian  bend,  and  has  been  that  of  most  of  the  extremes 
which  have  marked  the  past,  and  we  can  readily  believe  that 
in  no  other  way  could  womanhood  have  been  insnared  by  such 
supreme  and  criminal  folly  as  has  characterized  fashion's 
caprices  in  unnumbered  instances. 

(2.)  Another  very  essential  point  is  the  i)roi)er  education 
of  the  girls  of  to-day,  for  to  them  will  fall,  in  its  richest 
fruition,  the  blessings  of  this  splendid  reform  if  it  be  properly 
carried  on,  and  if  they  be  everywliere  instructed  to  set 
health  above  fashion,  and  seek  the  beauty  of  Venus  de  Medici 
rather  than  the  pseudo  beauty  of  the  wretched,  dtjformed 
invalid,  who  at  the  dictates  of  the  modern  Babylon  has 
trampled  reason  and  common  sense,  health  and  comfort,  the 
happiness  of  self  and  the  enjoyment  of  her  posterity  under 
foot.  Teach  the  girls  to  be  American;  to  be  independent; 
to  scorn  to  copy  fasliion,  manners,  or  habits  that  come 
from  decaying  civilizations,  and  which  outrage  all  sentiment 
of  refinement,  laws  of  life,  or  principles  of  common  sense. 
The  American  girl  is  naturally  independent  and  well 
endowed  with  reason  and  common  sense.  Once  shown  the 
wisdom  and  importance  of  this  American  movement,  and  she 
will  not  be  slow  to  cordially  embrace  it.     In  many  respects 
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the  hour  is  most  propitious,  owing  to  a  combination  of  causes 
never  before  present,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the 
growing  independence  of  American  womanhood ;  the  enlarged 
vision  that  has  come  to  her  through  the  wonderfully  diverse 
occupations  and  professions  which  she  has  recently  embi-aced ; 
the  growing  consciousness  of  her  ability  to  succeed  in 
almost  every  vocation  of  life.  The  latitude  enjoyed  by  her 
in  matters  of  dress  in  the  mountains  and  seashore  resorts ; 
the  growth  of  women's  gymnasiums ;  the  emphasis  given  to 
hygienic  instruction  in  schools,  and  the  recent  quiet  intro- 
duction of  a  perfectly  comfortable  apparel  for  morning  wear, 
which,  sti-ange  to  say,  has  originated  where  one  would  least 
expect,  among  the  most  fashionable  belles  of  the  Empire 
city.*  This  significant  innovation  which  is  reported  by  the 
daily  press,  as  becoming  quite  popular  among  the  young 
ladies  of  the  wealthy  districts  of  New  York,  consists  of  a 
comfortable  blouse  worn  over  knickerbocker  trousers.  Clad 
in  this  comfortable  attire,  the  belles  come  to  breakfast,  nor  do 
they  subsequently  change  their  dress  during  the  morning  if 
they  intend  remaining  indoors.  If  a  sedate  or  fastidious 
caller  is  announced,  a  beautiful  tea-gown,  which  is  at  hand, 
is  slipped  into,  and  the  young  lady  is  appropriately  clad  to 
suit  even  conventional  requirements.  The  bicycle  and  lawn 
tennis  costumes  now  becoming  so  popular  also  exercise  a 
subtile  but  marked  influence  in  favor  of  mtional  dress  reform, 
not  only  giving  young  ladies  the  wonderful  comfort  and 
health-giving  freedom  which  for  ages  have  been  denied  her 
sex,  but  also  by  accustoming  them  to  these  radically  uncon- 
ventional costumes. f 


*In  speaking  of  this  practical  dress  retorm  on  tlie  part  of  tlie  belles  of  New  York,  the 
Boston  y>rii/i/r»7o/>e  recently  observed  editorially:  The  jrreat  onestion  now  a&^itating 
the  fashionable  women  of  Fifth  Avenue  is :   •'  Do  you  wear  knickerbockers?**^ 

stripped  of  all  apologetic  circumlocution,  '*  knickt^rbockers"  are  simply  loose,  easy 
trousers,  above  which  is  worn  a  becoming  blouse  wai.st,  and  thus  attired,  the  belles 
of  New  York  come  down  to  breakfast.  Nor  are  the  trousers  subsequently  removed 
while  the  ladies  are  about  the  house,  imless  some  conservative  caller  i^  annonnoed, 
when  a  stylish  tea-gown  cau  be  jumped  into  in  a  second,  and  the  lady  is  in  faultless 
female  costume. 

That  women  should  be  handicapped  in  their  locomotion  in  their  own  boine»  is 
simply  a  relic  of  oriental  slavery  an<l  prudery,  and  the  revolt  against  it  is  sensible 
and  wholesome.  That  they  have  come  to  stay  is  evident,  wliile  improved  costmues 
for  shop  girls,  and  other  women  engaged  in  business  every  day  in  the  year,  are  certain 
to  follow  in  the  order  of  progress. —  Boston  (Uohe. 

It  might  be  well  also  for  the  council  to  recommend  the  formation  of  societies  in 
each  community  where  social  or  society  gatherings  of  those  interested  might  be  beld 
at  stated  intervals,  at  which  all  members  would  appear  in  dresses  made  with  special 
regard  to  health,  comfort,  and  l>eauty,  and  in  which  all  garments  would  conform  to 
the  general  ideal  recommended  by  tlie  council. 

t  As  the  paper  is  being  set  up  my  attention  ha^  been  attracted  to  a  remarkablj 
sensible  signed  editorial  in  the  Boston  Sunday  Globes  of  July  2G,  by  the  brilliant 
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Some  of  Ubanj't 


oles.     When  conventionalism  i 
discredited,    practical     reform 
follow.     The    knell  of    the  one    means   the 
triumph  of  the  other. 

Believing  a:^  I  do  that  the  cycle  of  woman 

BIsbop 


Another  encouraging  sign  of 
the  times  is  the  increasing 
demand  on  the  great  and 
feshionable  house  of  Liberty 
&  Co.,  of  London,  for  the 
Greek  and  other  simple  cos- 
tumes by  fashionable  ladies, 
who  are  using  them  lai^ely 
for  home  wear.  I  have  re- 
produced two  recent  styles 
of  (Ii'esses  made  by  Liberty. 
All  fabrics  used  are  rich,  soft, 
and  elegant,  and  the  effect  is 
said  to  be  gratifying  to 
lovers  of  ait,  as  well  tis  far 
more  healthful  and  comfor- 
table than  the  conventional 
dress.  The  most  impor- 
tant fact,  however,  is  the 
effect  or  influence  which  is 
sure  to  follow  this  breaking 
away  from  the 
ruling  fash- 
ions  in 
wealthy  cir- 
1  dress  is  fully 
certain  to 


Adelaide  A.  ClaHln.  trom  trblcb  1 


taop  Coie'B  fnlrolnatlon  ■(»la)'t  ibe  riding 

iDlus  atlnclad  conBldenlile  ftttentlnn,  but  ..  ._. 

of  social  movenieDU  It  la  not  atrauee  that  Blsbnp  Coxe  Bbould 
object.  Tbe  raal  oddltf  U  cbal  ecarcely  anfbody  elee,  aii|iar- 
•nClf.  haaobjocted. 

Tbat  youDi;  glrU  frnm  the  he<t  famlllea  ehoiild  wlibln  a  Btiort 
time  bave  belakan  ttiem-ielve?  io  wtilrllne  tbroUEb  the  public 
(boroQKhfams,  Ilka  «o  many  bnv*.  txcertalnly  a  newdepannra 
fnim  all  old  faihluned  canon j  nf  feminine  deeorum,  al  fewt  M 
■tarcllng  ai  many  that  have  bmnchc  doini  all  sort*  of  tbunder- 
t»lca  from  puL|ill  ami  prens.     Had  It  been  a  prerecglllBlM  that 


lublle; 


It  loni;  lince another  chnrrh  dl^niltai?, r>r.  HnT|;HnDlx, 
objected  to  the  entrance  ot  f(lr]«  into  unlverxille*,  because  It 
irafl  not  "  proper  for  yonnK  wninen  to  be  expoBed  to  the  (raze 
ofyonng  men,  manpr  of  whom  were  leas  bent  tipon  learnlog  than 
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has  dawned,  and  that  through  her  humanity  will  reach  a 
higher  and  nobler  civilization  than  the  world  has  yet  known, 
I  feel  the  most  profound  interest  in  all  that  affects  her 
health,  comfort,  and  happiness ;  for  as  I  have  before  observed, 
her  exaltation  means  the  elevation  of  the  race.  A  broader 
liberty  and  more  liberal  meed  of  justice  for  her  mean  a  higher 
civilization,  and  the  solution  of  weighty  and  fundamental 
problems  which  will  never  be  equitably  adjusted  until  we 
have  brought  into  political  and  social  life  more  of  the 
splendid  spirit  of  altruism,  which  is  one  of  her  most  conspic- 
uous characteristics.  I  believe  that  morality,  education, 
practical  reform,  and  enduring  progress  wait  upon  her  com- 
plete emancipation  from  the  bondage  of  fashion,  prejudice, 
superstition,  and  conservatism. 

However  little  she  may  realize  it,  every  frtrl  who  rides  her  Bteel  horfe  is  a  vivid 
illustration  of  one  of  tlie  greatest  waves  ox  progress  of  this  century,  ttie  advancement 
of  women  in  freedom  antlopportunity. 

A  wise  phvsioian  once  saia  that  the  opinion  that  a  f!:ood  woman  should  stay  closely  at 
home  had  killed  more  women  than  any  other  one  cause.  In  the  days  of  our  grand- 
mothers the  suggestion  of  regular  gymnastic  training  or  athletics  for  girls  would 
have  been  received  with  horror.  It  was  hanily  proper  for  a  woman  to  have  any 
knowledge  of  the  construction  of  her  physical  system. 

It  is  a  curious  historical  fact  that  the  nrst  women  lecturers  upon  physiology  were 
women's  rights  women,  and  viewed  by  the  majority  of  people  as  dangerous  to  female 
modesty,  while  the  Ladies'  Physiological  Institute  in  Boston  was  at  firnt  much 
disapproved  of  by  the  clergy.  So  lone:,  too,  as  old-fashioned  **  stays  **  (laced  up 
sometimes  by  the  aid  of  equally  old-fasnioned  bed-posts)  remained  in  vogue,  neither 
physiology  nor  athletics  stood  much  chance  with  women. 

But  the  often  derided  dress  reformer  has  had  her  way,  to  a  great  extent  Bathing 
dresses,  (tymnastic  and  tennis  suits  which  would  have  frightened  an  eighteenth 
century  dame  into  one  of  her  favorite  fainting  fits. 

Meanwhile  the  girls  have  mounted  their  bicycles.  Bless  you,  my  children;  what 
endless  vistas  of  good  times  are  Iwfore  you !  What  glorious  lanciscape  views  and 
ocean  moonrises,  what  freedom,  what  fresn,  airy  delight  in  young  life  and  strength! 

Already  one  voung  doctor  has  departed  with  his  bride  on  a  wedding  tour  to  Texas, 
each  upon  a  bicycle.  Other  strange  affairs  will  no  doubt  take  place.  By  and  by 
the  bishops  will  see  no  more  irreverence  in  bidding  Godspeed  to  girls  starting  on  a 
journey  to  California  upon  bicycles  than  to  girls  deiiarting  to  Europe  on  a  steamship. 
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The  monarchial  conception  is  that  a  few  are  bom  booted 
and  spurred  to  ride,  and  that  the  many  are  bom  saddled  and 
bridled  to  be  ridden.  The  republican  theory  is  that  "  Every- 
body is  cleverer  than  anybody,"  to  quote  the  epigram  at- 
tributed to  Talleyrand;  and  that  government,  in  Lincoln's 
phrase,  should  be  "  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people." 

The  United  States  is  the  only  nation  in  history  which  has 
dared  to  base  itself  upon  an  absolute  trust  in  the  people. 

There  have  been  republics  (so-called)  ad  infinitum  and 
ad  nauseam.  "  Greece,"  cries  one  of  the  foremost  of  our 
orators,  "  had  her  republics,  but  they  were  the  republics  of 
one  freeman  and  ten  slaves ;  and  the  battle  of  Marathon  was 
fought  by  slaves  unchained  from  the  doorposts  of  their  mas- 
ter's houses.  Italy  had  her  republics ;  they  were  the  repub- 
lics of  wealth  and  skill  and  family,  limited  and  aristocratic. 
Holland  had  her  republic,  the  republic  of  guilds  and  land- 
holders, trusting  the  helm  of  state  to  property  and  education. 
The  Swiss  republics  were  groups  of  cousins.  And  all  these 
which,  at  their  best,  held  but  a  million  or  two  within  their 
narrow  limits,  have  gone  down  in  the  ocean  of  time." 

The  Spanish-American  Republics  are  nondescripts.  They 
owe  their  existence  to  pronunciamienfos.  They  are  the  pup- 
pets of  successful  soldiers,  and  are  administered  by  generals 
who  follow  one  another  like  the  ghosts  that  walked  in  the 
vision  of  "  Richard  Third,"  and  do  not  hold  office  long 
enough  to  be  photographed.  They  are  based  on  mongrel 
races,  steeped  in  ignorance,  cramped  by  superstition,  and 
physically  rotten  before  they  get  ripe. 

Our  fathers  built  a  commonwealth  on  the  foundation  of 
manhood.  They  recognized  no  other  qualification,  save  for 
a  period  of  inconsistency,  color;  which,  hai)pily,  is  now 
wiped  out  of  the  fiftidamental  law,  though  not  entirely  out 
of  popular  prejudice. 
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The  faith  in  the  people  which  Jeflfei-son,  Sam  Adams,  and 
the  men  of  '76  cherished  as  the  distinctive  tenet  of  their 
political  creed,  has  been  justified  by  results.  Their  gigantic 
creation  launches  into  the  second  decade  of  its  second  century, 
belted  with  power,  aggrandized  with  El  Dorados^  the  amaze- 
ment of  the  world,  the  "  Arabian  Nights  "  translated  into 
every-day  reality. 

Unfortunately,  however,  in  the  face  of  this  unprecedented 
record  of  prosperity,  certain  un-republican  tendencies  begin 
to  exhibit  themselves  among  us.  These  may  well  give 
thoughtful  patriots  startled  concern. 

Half  a  century  ago,  before  time  had  been  annihilated  by 
the    telegraph,    and    distance     abolished    by  steam,   nations 
were   comparatively    isolated ;    and   the    American   most    of 
all.     Europe  was  three  thousand  miles  away.     Now-a-days, 
the  old    world   is    next-door    neighbor   to   the   new.     Saint 
John's  apocalyptic  vision  is  realized ;  there  is  "  no  more  sea." 
It  is  bridged  by  steamers,  and  flashed  out  of  existence  by  the 
electric  cable.     What  is  the  consequence  ?    The  consequence 
is  that  while  Europe   borrows  many  of  our  ideas,  America 
borrows  more  of  hers.    With  the  increase  of  travel,  the  growth 
of  wealth,  the  enlargement  of  our  leisurely  class,  there  is  an 
aping  of   English  and  German  habits  of  thought  and  modes 
of  life  which  are  utterly  repugnant  to  republican  institutions. 
While    Europe  should  seem   to  be  almost  ready  to  discard 
baby-house    distinctions    and    the  embroidered  rags  of   aris- 
tocracy, America,  strange  to  say,  appears  willing  to  put  on 
and  wear  the  disreputable  finery.      We  are  becoming  disa- 
greeably familiar  with  what  Mr.  Gladstone  characterizes  in 
an  inspired  phrase,  as  the  classes  in  contrast  with  the  nuisses. 

This    interchange   of   national    customs    comes  inevitably 
from  the  facilitated   intercourse  of   our  day,  from  the  inti- 
macy   begotten  by  inter-marriage,  by  commerce,  by  travel. 
But  it  is  sad  if  we  are  to  borrow  more  than  we  lend,  and  if 
the  balance  of  trade  is  to  be  perpetually  against  us.     We 
must  find  or  invent  a  remedy  if  republicanism  is  to  survive. 
The  widespread  alarm  felt  among  our  humbler  citizens  shows 
how  real  the  danger  is.     Take,  for  instance,  the  growing  dis- 
trust of   universal    suffrage    manifested   by    our   cultivated 
classes.     Certain  journals,  the  organs  of  wealth  and  monop- 
oly; social-science    conventions,  composed    of   pert  special- 
ists poisoned  by  caste  feeling ;  even  pulpits,  which  should  be 
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the  guardians  and  exponents  of  democracy,  —  cautiously, 
tentatively,  but  as  positively  as  they  dare,  discuss  the  propri- 
ety of  restraining  the  ballot,  and  sigh  for  a  property  or  an 
educational  qualification. 

Now,  if  there  be  one  feature  of  American  republicanism 
which  is   supremely  characteristic,  it  is  universal  suffrage. 
This  interpenetrates  our  political  system  as  veins  run  through 
a  block  of  marble.     The  patriots  and  sages  who  framed  our 
Constitution  grouted  it  with  this  principle.     They  believed 
and  declared  that  it  was  safe  to  trust  men  with  self-govern- 
ment.    They  recognized,  of  course,  the  fact  that  in   every 
community  there  would  be   an   elelnent   of   ignorance   and 
inefficiency.     But  by  putting  the  ballot  in  every  hand  they 
deliberately  took  bonds  of  wealth  and  culture  to  enlighten 
this  ignorance  and  train  this  inefficiency.     They  enlisted  the 
self-interest  of   the  Commonwealth  on  the  side  of   popular 
education.     They  said,  pmctically,  to  the  well-to-do  and  to 
those  who  had  interests  at  stake :  See  to  it,  if  you  would 
save  your  possessions,  that  you  share  them  with  the  poorest  and 
the  lowest,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  lifting  them  to  the  level 
of  self-control  and  self-respect.     In  fact,  this  is  the  meaning  of 
our  free  schools,  of  trial  by  jury,  and  of  the  ballot-box.  Tocque- 
ville,  whose  insight  into  republican  institutions  was  marvel- 
lous, distinctly  traces  our  prosperity,  in  his  survey  of  American 
democracy,  to  universal  suffrage,  with  all  that  it  necessitates. 
So  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  when,  in  1867,  Parliament 
doubled  the   English  franchise,  Robert  Lowe  leaped  to  his 
feet  and  cried,  amid  the  cheers  of  the  House  of  Commons : 
"  Now  the  first  interest  and  duty  of  every  Englishman  is  to 
educate  the  masses."     Previously,  if  the  Court  of  St.  James 
stooped  to  put  intelligence  on  one  side  and  momlity  on  the 
other  side  of  the  cradle  rocked  by  poverty  and  vice,  it  was 
pity  that  dictated  the  gracious  act.     Now  it  is  self-preserva- 
tion.    Who  does  not  know  how  much  stronger  self-interest 
is  than  pity  as  a  motive  ?     Who  cannot  see  the  far-sighted 
wisdom  of  our  fathers  in  thus  ingrafting  this  powerful  motive 
upon  the   fundamental  law? 

Moreover,  universal  suffrage  is  educational  in  itself.  Re- 
sponsibility educates.  Nothing  else  does.  By  throwing  the 
responsibility  upon  the  people  they  are  necessarily  lifted, 
sobered,  broadened.  Our  women  do  not  vote.  What  is  the 
result?     Not  one  woman  in  a  thousand  has  any  interest  in. 
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and  not  one  in  two  thousand  has  any  acquaintance  with,  polit- 
ical affairs.  .  Their  ignorance  would  be  laughable  were  it  not 
sad.  Every  father,  husband,  brother,  can  testify  to  the  im- 
penetrable ignorance  of  his  feminine  belongings  concerning 
matters  of  public  moment.  It  forms  the  topic  of  universal 
comment  in  male  circles.  It  is  not  because  women  are  nat- 
urally incapable.  It  is  because  having  no  responsibility  they 
naturally  have  no  interest.  Why  should  a  woman  inform 
herself  of  what  does  not  concern  her  ?  Occasionally,  some 
woman,  exceptionally  placed,  or  bom  with  a  genius  for  poli- 
tics, studies  and  masters  state-craft.  But  exceptions  do  not 
invalidate,  they  prove  rules.  Women,  like  men,  cannot  be 
expected  to  take  any  intelligent  interest  in  affairs  that  lie 
outside  of  their  life. 

Our  men,  on  the  contrary,  are  politicians  down  to  tlie 
infant  in  the  cradle.  A  boy  baby  cries,  "  Mr.  Chairman !  " 
as  soon  as  he  can  talk,  and  calls  the  next  crib  to  order.  Men 
know  that  the  maturing  of  politics,  the  selection  of  adminis- 
trations, the  distribution  of  offices,  the  adjustment  of  taxes, 
are  their  function.  This  knowledge  whets  the  edge  of  inter- 
est. The  significant  fact  is  that  it  is  not  the  people  who  are 
indifferent  to  politics.  This  indifference  is  found  among 
merchanta  who  are  too  busy  making  money  to  attend  to  the 
public  weal ;  among  scholars  buried  alive  in  their  books,  with 
no  interest  in  any  question  that  is  not  musty ;  among  men  of 
leisure,  aping  old  world  aristocracy,  and  out  of  touch  with 
democracy ;  among  those  who  %ay  that  all  men  are  equal  and 
are  afraid  they  will  be,  —  never  among  the  people. 

The  plainer  men  are  the  greater  is  their  political  interest. 
Our  naturalized  citizens,  shut  out  in  their  native  land  from 
all  participation  in  government,  and  hence  appreciating  citi- 
zenship here,  are  among  the  most  alert.  These  are  they  who 
crowd  the  halls  during  the  recurring  canvasses,  and  who  are 
always  early  at  the  polk.  And  is  it  possible  to  overrate  the 
instruction  they  get  at  meetings  where  they  hear  great  ques- 
tions discussed  by  master  minds,  when  issues  are  torn  open 
and  riddled  with  light  ?  Thus  universal  suffrage  is  itself  a 
normal  school,  the  people's  college. 

It  is  often  said  that,  judged  by  its  power  to  govern  great 
cities,  universal  suffrage  is  a  failure.  This  is  true.  The 
failure,  however,  is  due  to  local  causes.  It  does  not  come 
from  the  inherent  incapacity  of  the  masses,  but  is  the  spawn 
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of  accidental  and  removable  evils.  Chief  among  these  is  the 
comer  grog-ehop.  This  is  the  blazing  lighthouse  of  hell. 
Here  it  is  that  morals  and  manners  ai*e  debauched.  It  is 
over  this  counter  that  what  an  old  poet  calls  "  liquid  damna- 
tion "  is  dealt  out.  If  the  quid-nuncs^  instead  of  miling  at 
universal  suffrage,  would  combine  to  help  shut  that  door, 
republicanism  would  speedily  lose  its  reproach.  The  constit- 
uency of  the  grog  seller  is  the  ready  made  tool  of  tlie  dema- 
gogue. A  true  democracy  can  only  exist  on  the  basis  of 
sobriety.  A  drunken  people  cannot  be  ti-usted  with  the 
dearest  rights  and  most  vital  possessions  of  freemen.  Better 
the  merciless  tyranny  of  the  Czar,  or  the  military  despotism 
of  the  Kaiser,  far  better  the  class  rule  of  England,  than  the 
staggering,  hiccoughing,  bedevilled  government  of  the  grog- 

gery! 

Aside  from  the  great  centres  of  population,  the  common 
people  are  more  trustworthy  than  the  corporations,  the  col- 
leges, or  the  newspapers.  The  selfishness,  the  preoccupation, 
the  anti-republicanism  of  these,  are  proverbial.  We  know 
that  editors  are  echoes,  not  leaders,  printing  what  will  sell, 
not  what  is  true.  Landor  declared  that  there  is  a  spice  of 
the  scoundrel  in  most  literary  men.  Everylx)dy  understands 
tliat  a  corporation's  gospel  is  a  good  fat  dividend.  Who 
would  exchanjTfe  univei*8al  suffrage  for  college  suffrage,  or 
coiporation  suffrage,  or  newspaper  suffrage  ? 

Our  danger  to-day  does  not  lie  in  univei^al  suffrage.  It 
lies  in  the  steady  encroachments  of  wealth,  in  the  multiplica- 
tion of  monopolies,  in  the  too  rapid  growth  of  fungus  million- 
naires,  in  the  increasing  number  of  well  educated  idlers,  in 
the  sinister  prominence  of  the  saloon  in  politics,  in  the 
tendency  of  the  country  to  submit  to  bureaucracy,  in  the 
transformation  of  the  national  Senate  into  a  club  of  rich  men, 
housed  and  fed  at  the  national  expense,  in  the  change  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  into  a  huddle  of  clerks  to  register 
the  decrees  of  greedy  capital,  in  the  chronic  distrust  of  the 
people  felt  among  book-educated  and  professional  men  ;  in  one 
word,  in  the  appalling  gravitation  towards  government  by 
"  boodle  "  in  the  hands  of  unscrupulous  minorities. 

The  only  hope  of  deliverance  lies  in  the  people, —  in  their 
honesty,  fair  play,  and  decision.  No;  it  is  not  univei'sal 
suffrage  that  has  brought  disgrace  on  the  country.  If  the 
rancor  of  party  spirit,  if  the  dry-rot  of  legislative  corruption, 
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if  the  tyranny  of  incorporated  wealth,  if  the  diabolism  of 
intemperance  are  to  be  curbed,  it  is  universal  suffrage  which 
must  hold  the  reins.  Talk  of  taking  the  ballot  out  of  the 
hand  of  the  poor  citizen !  As  well  fling  the  revolver  out  of 
window  when  the  burglar  is  in  the  house.  One  of  the  keen- 
est critics  of  American  life  has  said :  "  Corruption  does  not 
so  much  rot  the  masses ;  it  poisons  Congress.  Credit  mobilier 
and  money  rings  are  not  housed  under  thatched  roofs ;  they 
flaimt  at  the  capital."  The  real  scum  is  the  so-called  better 
class.  If  anybody  is  to  be  deprived  of  a  vote,  it  should  be 
the  railroad  king,  the  mill  owner,  the  indifferent  trader,  and  the 
Europeanized  Yankee  who  spends  abroad  what  his  father 
earned  at  home,  and  mistakes  Paris  for  Paradise. 

As  another  illustration  of  the  un-republican  trend,  observe 
the  obsequious  attitude  of  our  government  towards  monarchs 
and  monarchies.  We  are  to-day  cheek  by  jowl  with  the 
despots  of  Europe.  Instead  of  being  the  torch  bearer  of 
freedom  we  occupy  a  position  of  apology  for  what  we  are 
and  of  gaping  admiration  for  what  they  are.  When  an 
opportunity  offered  the  other  day  to  recognize  the  new 
Republic  of  Brazil,  the  toadies  at  Washington  equivocated 
and  postponed.  One  would  suppose  that  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  last  monarchy  from  the  new  world  would  have 
been  greeted  in  the  great  Republic  with  the  ringing  of  bells 
and  the  blaze  of  bonfires — would  have  been  answei-ed  by  a 
regular  Fourth  of  July  outburst.  Bless  you,  no  1  The  Czar 
was  displeased.  The  Emperor  of  Germany  was  in  the  sulks. 
Queen  Victoria  put  on  mourning.  Why  should  the  Dons  at 
Washington  be  out  of  fashion  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  when  Carlos  I.  was  crowned  at  Lisbon 
last  December,  the  American  Squadron  of  Evolution  was  in 
the  harbor,  and  behold !  the  officers  of  the  Republic's  war-ships 
paraded  side  by  side  with  the  other  flunkies  of  royalty  in 
honor  of  the  coronation  —  thus  showing  that  they  belonged 
to  the  Squadron  of  Reaction.  For  so  misrepresenting  their 
coimtry  they  ought  to  be  cashiered.  Republicans  refusing  to 
recognize  a  new  republic,  but  hastening  to  recognize  a  new 
king!  What  a  spectacle!  Spirits  of  Otis  and  Franklin, 
of  Jefferson  and  Hamilton,  what  think  ye  of  such  democracy 
as  this  ? 

No  one  would  have  the  United  States  play  the  role  of  a 
bully,  or  enact  the  demagogue.     But  surely  there  is  a  medium 


between  that  and  the  despicable  inconsistency  of  unfriend- 
liness towards  those  of  our  own  political  faith,  and  of  lackey 
serviceableness  towards  a  crowned  head.  Kings  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  discourage  republicanism  everywhere.  A  republic 
should  not  hesitate  to  encourage  it  anywhere.  Self-respect 
in  such  a  matter  would  win  the  respect  of  the  world  by 
deserving  it.  But  when  Americans  sell  their  daughters  to 
European  profligates  for  a  title,  and  pay  millions  to  boot; 
when  republicans  in  profession  become  tuft-hunters  in  practice, 
and  haunt  the  back  staira  of  palaces ;  when  the  United  States 
government,  the  eldest  bom  and  guardian  of  democracy,  de- 
credits  its  own  political  creed  and  parades  in  royal  pro- 
cessions, —  is  it  not  time  to  cry  a  halt  ? 

We  need  in  this  country  a  revival  of  republicanism.  There 
is  a  tendency  to  flunkeyisra  at  the  bottom  of  human  nature. 
Most  men  "dearly  love  a  lord,"  as  Burns  affirmed.  Hence, 
a  full-fledged  aristocrat  attracts  flunkies  as  a  magnet  draws 
iron  filings.  Lucian  tells  of  an  exhibition  in  Rome  in  which 
monkeys  had  been  trained  to  play  a  human  part ;  which  they 
did  perfectly,  before  the  beauty  and  fashion  of  the  city  — 
until  a  wag,  in  the  midst  of  the  performance,  flung  a  handful 
of  nuts  upon  the  stage,  and  straightway  the  actors  were 
monkeys  again.  Some  of  our  republicans  are  monkeys  in 
human  attire.  They  get  on  well  enough  until  the  nuts  of 
class  distinction  are  flung  among  tliem, —  then  they  are  on 
all  fours. 

Let  us  make  demociticy  the  fashion.  Send  devitalized 
Americans  to  Coventry.  Make  an  unrepublican  word  or 
deed  the  unpardonable  political  sin.  Do  this :  or  else  ship 
the  statue  of  Lilxjrty  Enlightening  the  World  back  to  France, 
and  ask  her  to  set  it  in  the  harbor  of  Marseilles. 

Another  of  these  un-republican  tendencies  is  the  current 
movement  for  civil  service  reform.  Every  thoughtful  citizen 
perceives  and  laments  the  evils  attendant  on  the  present 
spoils  system.  It  is  the  quartering  of  the  conquerors  upon 
the  conquered.  It  makes  public  office  the  reward  of  party 
service.  It  loads  half  a  dozen  men  (the  President  and  his 
Secretaries)  with  the  responsible  but  impossible  duty  of  filling 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  offices,  on  the  grab-bag  principle. 

With  the  best  intentions,  the  civil  service  reformers  would 
make  a  bad  matter  worse.  On  their  plan,  the  un-American 
method   of   fixed   tenure   by   competitive   examination   and 
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appointment  by  irresponsible  cabals  would  replace  the  method 
of  political  appointment  for  party  service.  Thus  they  would 
fasten  upon  the  country  a  great  army  of  permanent  officials. 
It  is  out  of  harmony  with  our  whole  system.  Every  other 
officer  is  elected,  and  for  a  specified  term.  Why,  even  in  the 
ministry,  the  tendency  is  to  break  up  the  life-pastorate.  The 
largest  of  our  religious  denominations  has  deliberately  adopted 
the  principle  of  rotation.  And  the  other  bodies,  while  nom- 
inally retaining  the  life  theory,  have  practically  borrowed  the 
Methodist  plan. 

No  wonder  civil  service  reform  is  unpopular.  It  goes  to 
work  at  the  wrong  end  —  works  away  from  instead  of  towards 
republicanism.  In  England,  in  Germany,  where  families 
reign,  and  where  governmental  servants  might  consistently 
hold  office  for  life,  such  a  system  has  a  warrant  —  though 
even  there  it  is  found  to  be  obstructive  and  reactionary.  But 
in  a  republic,  where  universal  suffrage  is  the  law,  nothing 
more  intolerable  could  be  conceived.  The  idea  of  creating  a 
class  distinct  from  all  other  classes,  independent  of  the 
administration  and  unaccountable  to  the  voters,  fixed  and  im- 
movable save  for  causes  proven  —  why,  it  is,  not  a  step^  it  is 
a  stride  towards  absolutism.  Such  a  proposition,  like  '^Ham- 
let's "  case. 


i( 


makes  us  rather  bear  those  ills  we  have, 


Than  fly  to  others  that  wo  kuow  not  of." 

That  the  civil  service  needs  reform  goes  without  the  say- 
ing. But  the  reform  should  be  pushed  along  consistently 
republican  lines.  The  proper,  the  democratic  method  would 
be  a  further  and  broader  application  of  universal  suffrage. 
Make  all  the  offices  elective. 

Instead  of  appointing  Custom-House  officials  and  postmas- 
ters, elect  them.  Put  the  responsibility  where  it  belongs 
upon  the  respective  communities  they  serve.  Then,  men 
that  are  locally  known  and  respected  would  be  selected.  If 
the  people  are  capable  of  electing  their  own  presidents,  gov- 
ernors, representatives  and  judges,  surely  they  might  be 
trusted  to  elect  Custom-House  officers  and  postmasters! 
Otherwise,  our  republicanism  is  a  humbug.  This  would 
abolish  the  Washington  grab-bag.  It  would  also  avoid  the 
creation  of  a  class  of  life-officials  than  which  nothing  could 
be  more  dangerous  and  unsavory. 
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If  our  fathers,  with  no  precedents  on  the  file,  could  an- 
nounce their  sublime  faith  that  all  men  are  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  the  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pui-suit  of 
happiness ;  if  they  could  discard  the  probate-couit  idea,  and 
adopt  universal  suffrage ;  if,  in  spite  of  inconsistencies  and 
imperfections,  their  conception  has  flowered  in  the  best,  and 
happiest,  and  most  prosperous  nation  on  the  globe,  —  cannot 
their  children  show  a  faith  as  serene,  a  courage  as  bi-ave  ? 
One  thing  is  certain,  the  Eui-opean  experiment  has  failed, 
while  ours  is  a  miracle  of  success  —  and  most  successful  when 
most  consistently  worked  out.  In  such  circumstances,  shall 
we  exchange  this  for  that,  and  go  back  from  the  nineteenth 
century  to  the  fourteenth  ?  . 

When  Hume  derided  his  mother's  faith,  and  exhorted  her 
to  get  rid  of  her  Christian  prejudices,  she  answered :  "  My 
son,  can  you  show  me  anything  better?  " 


EXTKINSIC  SIGNIFICANCE  OP  CONSTITU- 
TIONAL GOVERNMENT  IN  JAPAN. 


BY   KUMA   OISHI,    A.    M. 


All  students  of  history  are  aware  that  the  revolution  of 
1688  succeeded  in  consolidating  constitutional  government 
in  England ;  that,  though  toward  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury it  had  not  yet  assumed  its  present  admirable  aspect,  the 
English  idea  of  political  liberty  and  religious  toleration 
attracted  the  attention  of  Montesquieu  and  Voltaire,  who 
introduced  it  to  their  country ;  and  that*,  since  then,  acceler- 
ated by  the  establishment  of  the  federal  government  in 
America,  and  the  triumph  of  the  revolutionary  principle  in 
France,  the  theory  has  spread  over  the  continent  with  aston- 
ishing rapidity. 

Now  that  constitutional  government  is  established  in 
Japan,  will  she  not  exercise  the  same  influence  over  the 
Asiatic  continent  as  that  which  England  has  exercised  over 
the  European?  To  this,  three  great  objections  may  be 
raised.  I.  The  pervading  conservatism  of  Asia.  II.  The 
prevailing  ignorance  among  the  Asiatic  nations.  III. 
The  doubtfulness  as  to  their  adaptability  to  the  representa- 
tive form  of  government.  We  shall  try  to  answer  these 
objections  in  the  above  order. 

I.  If  it  be  argued  that  the  Asiatic  people  are  conspicu- 
ously characterized  by  the  conservative  spirit,  that  they  seem 
well  satisfied  with  their  present  social  and  political  organi- 
zations, such  as  they  are,  it  must  be  remembered  at  the  same 
time,  that  this  was  also  the  appearance  which  the  French 
people  presented,  before  their  attention  was  called  to  the 
political  superiority  of  England.  "In  general,"  says  Lecky, 
'"there  runs  through  the  great  French  literature  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  a  profound  content  with  the  existing  order  in 
Church  and  State,  an  entire  absence  of  the  spirit  of  disquiet, 
scepticism,  and  innovation  that  leads  to  organic  change."  * 

That  the  conservative  spirit  and  the  seeming  contentment 
of  some  of  the  Asiatic  nations  are  not  in  themselves  forces 


•  Lecky'8  History  of  England,  Vol.  V.,  p.  301. 
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strong  enough,  when  the  time  comes,  to  dispel  the  charm, 
as  it  were,  possessed  by  the  theory  of  representative  govern- 
ment, that  in  short,  conservatism  is  no  match  for  "progress," 
as  such  a  movement  is  popularly  called,  can  be  illustrated 
by  the  history,  not  of  the  European  nations  .alone,  but  of 
some  Asiatic  nations  themselves.  To  the  general  conserva- 
tive tendency  of  Asia,  Japan  was  no  exception  until  about 
twenty-five  years  ago.  No  rational  being  would  have  then 
•believed  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  Japan  would 
become  one  of  the  most  progressive  nations  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  The  revolution  of  1867,  from  which  the  birth  of 
New  Japan  is  dated,  was  originally  a  dispute  between  the 
Mikado  and  the  Shogun  for  the  de  facto  sovereignty,  and 
not  the  struggle  of  the  lower  classes  to  rise  to  political  emi- 
nence. The  tottering  dynasty  of  the  Shoguns  came  to  an 
end,  not  because  they  were  tyrannical,  not  because  the  peo- 
ple felt  the  special  need  of  social  amelioration,  but  because 
they  saw  that  the  Shogunate  had  been  the  instrumentality 
of  usurping  the  imperial  authority,  while  the  nominal 
Emperor  was  shut  up  in  his  palace,  and  closely  watched  by 
the  agents  of  the  Shogun.  In  Japan  loyalty  and  patriotism 
meant  one  and  the  same  thing ;  therefore  the  people  could 
not  long  tolerate  this  state  of  affairs.  They  needed  only  an 
occasion  to  deprive  the  Shogun  of  his  political  power,  and  to 
restore  it  to  the  Emperor.  At  last  the  occasion  came.  The 
demand  of  the  Western  nations  to  open  certain  seaports  of 
the  country,  accompanied  by  the  threats  of  armed  force,  com- 
pelled the  Shogun  to  yield.  But  this  step  proved  fatal  to 
him.  If  the  people  were  opposed  to  the  Shogun's  usurpa- 
tion, they  were  still  more  opposed  to  his  new  policy,  simply 
because  it  was  new.  They  were  blind  to  the  innumerable 
advantages  that  could  be  derived  from  international  com- 
merce and  communication.  As  a  hermit  nation,  the  people 
looked  down  upon  the  foreigners  with  mingled  distrust  and 
disdain.  Knowing  nothing  of  the  Western  civilization  they 
were  determined  that  no  "savage  strangers"  should  step 
upon  the  "sacred  land  of  gods."  To  them  the  admission  of 
the  foreigners  signified  nothing  less  than  unprecedented  dis- 
grace and  possibly  more  —  a  prey  to  the  ambition  and  treach- 
ery of  the  "foreign  devils."  The  conservative  spirit  of  the 
people  carried  them  to  a  pitch  of  excitement  as  high  as  the 
exactly  opposite  principle  carried  the  French  people  during 
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the  revolution.  The  Emperor  became  doubly  dear  to  them, 
because  he  was  a  sovereign  de  lure^  and  because  he  was 
opposed  to  the  new  policy.  ThuJ  the  revolution  which  fol- 
lowed owes  its  triumph  to  the  conservatism  of  thje  people. 
Even  with  their  zealous  attachment  to  the  Emperor,  and  their 
deep  hatred  of  the  Shogun,  it  is  an  open  question  whether 
events  would  have  taken  the  same  course,  if  the  Mikado  had 
advocated  and  the  Shogun  opposed  the  new  policy,  so  strong 
was  prejudice  of  the  people.  No  more  unfavorable  condition 
and  time  could  have  been  chosen  for  the  introduction  of  the 
European  civilization.  However,  in  spite  of  their  abhorrence 
of  the  Western  people,  the  Western  ideas  and  customs,  in  spite 
of  all  their  efforts  to  shut  them  out,  the  appearance  of  some 
formidable  men-of-war,  floating  the  flags  of  different  nations, 
compelled  Japan  to  enter  into  the  terms  of  treaty  with  them. 
Twenty  years  have  passed  since  then,  and  within  that  short 
period,  the  nation  has  undergone  a  marvellous  transformation 
under  the  magic  touch  of  progress.  It  would  be  telling  an  old 
story  to  enumerate  the  series  of  innovations  that  have  been 
written  socially  and  politically,  until  the  promulgation  of  the 
new  constitution,  in  which  culminated  the  national  pride  of 
the  people.  The  matter  to  be  noted  here  is  that  the  European 
civilization  encountered  but  a  few  obstacles,  notwithstanding 
its  inopportune  introduction,  and  was  soon  adopted  with 
determined  zeal.  The  like  progressive  phenomenon  on  a 
smaller  scale  is  also  recurring  in  Korea,  but  of  this  later. 

II.  Having  thus  seen  from  well  known  historical  exam- 
ples in  Europe  and  Asia  that  the  conservatism  is  not  in  itself  a 
force  strong  enough  to  resist  progress,  which  leads  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  constitutional  government,  let  us  proceed  to  meet 
the  second  objection,  namely :  the  prevailing  ignorance  among 
the  Asiatic  nations.  Here  the  nature  of  our  inquiry  involves 
three  distinct  topics.  1.  Was  the  general  intelligence  of 
the  Japanese  people,  before  they  came  into  contact  with  the 
Western  civilization,  higher  than  that  of  the  other  Asiatic 
nations?  2.  Is  there  not  a  peculiar  characteristic  among 
the  Japanese  which  impels  them  to  progress?  3.  Conse- 
quent upon  the  exposition  of  these  two  topics,  investigation 
must  also  be  made  as  to  why  the  Chinese  Empire  does  not 
show  a  similar  progressive  tendency. 

1.  Besides  being  the  most  dangerous  enemy  of  repre- 
sentative government  after  its  establishment,  ignorance  is 


most  hostile  to  its  establishment.  Prima  facie^  people  must 
possess  a  certain  degree  of  capacity,  mental  and  moral,  to 
miderstand  what  civilization  is  and  what  representative 
government  is.  The  Batta  of  Sumatra  may  have  their  own 
alphabet,  and  the  Fans  of  the  West  Coiist  may  excel  in 
iron  work,*  but  even  these  fall  short  of  the  pre-requisites, 
not  intellectually  only,  but  morally  also.  We  cannot 
conceive  of  them,  seated  around  a  camp-fire,  discussing 
the  merits  of  two  chambers  system,  or  defining  the  rights 
and  duties  of  a  citizen,  while  their  vile  lips  are  stained 
with  the  blood  of  their  fellow-man,  whose  flesh  they 
liave  just  devoured.  Not  to  expatiate  further  on  this  self- 
evident  fact,  it  is  certain  that  the  Japanese  people  were 
sufficiently  intelligent  to  understand  and  appreciate  the 
Western  ideas,  when  they  were  thrust  to  their  notice.  Cer- 
tain, too,  that  in  some  branches  of  aesthetic  art,  they  were 
somewhat  superior  to  the  neighboring  nations.  But  beyond 
this,  thirty  yeai*s  ago,  a  careful  ol)server  could  have  detected 
in  the  Japanese  people  no  conspicuous  intellectual  attain- 
ment, except,  of  coui*se,  such  points  of  dissimilarity  as 
exist  between  any  two  nations  equally  civilized.  Japan, 
Korea,  and  China  had  the  same  system  of  education  and  the 
same  "classics,"  and  each  wius  composed  of  followei's  of  Con- 
fucius and  believei-s  in  Buddhism.  True,  Jai)an  was  then 
under  the  feudal  system,  and  China  and  Korea  were  and  still 
are  under  monarchy,  but  in  point  of  al)S()lutisni,  their  gov- 
ernments were  all  alike.  The  greater  differentiations  were 
the  facts  that  the  Jaj)anese  had  their  own  system  of  religious 
belief  besides,  called  Shintoism,  that  the  Japanese  and  the 
Koreans  each  had,  in  addition  to  the  Chinese  charactei's, 
their  own  syllables,  and  that  the  styles  of  their  dress  were 
different  in  no  small  degree.  But  the  former,  being  a 
belief,  principally  concerned  with  the  hereafter,  has  no  more 
connection  than  the  latter  two  with  the  subject  of  our 
inquiry,  which  relates  to  the  intellectual  phases  of  these 
peofyle  only  in  so  far  as  they  influence  their  political  ideas. 

2.  Nor  can  we  find  any  peculiar  characteristic  in  the 
Japanese  peoj)le,  to  which  we  may  ascrilw  their  progressive 
tendency.  The  only  predominant  chaiiicteristic  that  we 
know  is  their  imitiitive  power.  This  they  have  remarkably 
exhibited   in    their  adoption   of   the    Chinese    civilization, 

•  Peschers,  "  The  Races  of  Man,"  p.  1C3. 
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which  they  modified  and  made  their  own,  and  more  remark- 
ably in  their  recent  adoption  of  the  Western  civilization. 
Let  118  examine  what  relation  this  bears  to  the  conservative 
and  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  people.  Mr.  Herbert 
Si>encer  attributes  two  motives  to  imitation,  either  reveren- 
tial or  competitive.*  It  is  with  the  latter  that  we  are  con- 
cerned. This,  coming  as  it  does  from  a  desire  of  an  imitator 
to  assert  his  equality  with  the  one  imitated,  implies  the  rec- 
ognition of  superiority  of  the  latter,  and  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  inferiority  of  the  former.  Conservatism,  in  the 
sense  we  have  been  using  the  term,  defies  any  recognition 
and  acknowledgment  of  this  sort;  therefore  it  defies  imita- 
tion. In  other  words,  a  man  does  not  imitate  what  he  dis- 
likes or  scorns,  and  since  conservatism  is  avei-sion  to,  or 
contempt  for,  say  a  new  political  institution,  the  imitative 
trait  has  no  part  to  play,  while  that  aversion  or  contempt 
continues.  Evidently,  then,  the  imitative  power  of  the  Jap- 
anese was  not  the  force  which  served  to  make  the  conserva- 
tive people  progressive;  only  when  conservatism  gives  way, 
and  admiration  for  what  is  new  is  awakened,  can  this  power 
assume  its  full  activity. 

Were  we  to  admit  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  the  Jap- 
anese people  were  far  superior  in  intelligence  to  the  other 
people  of  Asia,  or  that  they  possessed  a  peculiar  character- 
istic which  impelled  them  to  the  adoption  of  the  Western 
civilization,  or  even  both,  our  position  will  not  be  altered, 
for  the  progressive  idea  of  Japan  has  already  reached  across 
the  sea  to  the  continent  of  Asia,  giving  rise  to  an  event  in 
Korea.  In  December,  1884,  the  two  political  factions  of 
that  country,  one  of  which  was  liberal  and  the  other  con- 
servative, respectively,  representing  the  Japanese  and  the 
Chinese  principles,  disputed  for  supremacy.  The  positive 
and  negative  currents,  as  of  electricity,  met  at  the  penin- 
sula, and  produced  a  spark  of  revolution. f 

•  "  Ills  Principle  of  Sociolopy,"  Vol.  II.,  p.  209. 

t  There  wihk  another  agitation  in  Korea  in  1882,  but  this  waA  a  mere  nprisinp:  of  the 
mob  a{;ainHt  the  Japanese  staying  in  that  country,  and  not  of  ^rave  political  im]>or- 
tance.  For  the  details  of  both  these  events,  the  reader  is  referred  to  '*  A  Korean  <  'oiip 
/>•  Ktat,**  an  entertaminj;  article  by  Perceval  Lowell,  Atlantic  Monthly^  November, 
1K86.  This  poverty-stricken  country,  with  an  imbecile  sovereign  at  tlie  helm  of  state, 
and  with  no  orfi^anized  army,  is  practically  under  the  control  of  the  Chinese  |;ovcm- 
ment,  thouirh  nominally  she  is  independent.  Some  European  powers,  who  seem  to 
consider  that  the  f;reatness  of  a  nation  \9  commensurate  with  its  success  in  its  terri- 


torial a^randizement  are  casting  eyes  at  her,  in  vain  let  us  hope,  for  the  sake  of 
Korea,  while  the  influence  of  China  is  so  predominant,  she  cannot  accomplish 
much.    A  coup  d*  Hat  mif^^ht  be  needed  a  few  times  more,  before  she  can  become 


an  independent  nation  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  words.    At  any  rate,  her  prospect  IB 
dubious  enough  at  present. 
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Although,  unfortunately  for  Korea,  the  liberals  were  van- 
quished, and  its  chief  leaders  were  banished  from  their 
native  country,  the  significance  of  the  phenomenon  does  not 
lose  its  weight  on  that  account.  The  tidal  wave  of  prog- 
ress, once  repulsed,  is  not  likely  to  subside  forever.  Mean- 
time, it  is  worth  while  to  notice,  that  even  under  the 
undisputed  administration  of  the  victorious  conservatives, 
the  nation  could  not  remain  aloof  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Besides  entering  into  treaties  with  some  western  and  eiist- 
ern  nations,  Korea  is  availing  hei'self  of  the  services  of 
European  abilities,  for  the  purpose  of  internal  improvement. 

3.  " But, "  some  one  may  ask,  "if  the  establishment  of 
constitutional  government  in  Japan  is  due  principally  to 
the  inherent  excellence  of  the  institution  itself,  and  not  to 
the  superior  intelligence  of  the  Japanese  people,  nor  yet 
to  their  peculiar  characteristic,  how  can  the  non-progressive 
tendency  of  China  be  accounted  for?"  The  vast  extent  of 
her  dominion,*  the  immense  number  of  her  population,! 
and  her  almost  inexhaustible  national  resources,  all  combine 
to  make  the  question  in  regard  to  her  future  policy  a  momen- 
tous one.  With  the  best  form  of  government,  and  under  the 
guidance  of  an  able  statesman,  it  is  within  her  power  to 
promote  the  advancement  of  whole  Asia,  and  mould  the  des- 
tiny of  the  world.  Yet,  to  all  practical  intents  and  pur- 
poses, she  is  evidently  indifferent  to  the  possibility  of  such 
a  noble  mission.  Nay,  more ;  she  ignores  it.  She  reminds 
us  of  an  opium  smoker.  The  world  is  awake,  but  she  reposes 
in  profound  slumber,  and  little  does  she  care  what  others 
are  doing.  The  doctrine  of  Laissez-Faire  is  the  sinew  of 
her  policy  toward  the  European  states.  She  lets  them  alone 
so  long  as  they  let  her  alone,  leaving  them  to  wonder  for 
what  she  was  born.  When  some  one  comes  and  strikes  her 
on  the  face,  she  stands  up,  still  half  asleep,  slowly  gath- 
ers whatever  strength  is  in  her,  returns  blow  for  blow,  but 
the  moment  her  enemy  disappear  torpidity  again  overtakes 
her,  she  relapses  into  dreamy  indifference.  Of  what  is 
this  opium  composed  that  she  smokes? 

I  must  not  be  understood  to  mean  absolute  irresistibility 
of  constitutional  government.  Already  I  have  touched  upon 
one  exception,  viz :  inadequate  capacity,  mental  and  moi-al, 

»  About  4,179,559  Bq.  miles.  ~  77i6  Statesman'a  Year  Book,  1891. 
t  About  404,180,000.  —  Ibid. 
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of  people.  Instead  of  excepting  Japan  from  the  pervading 
conservatism  of  Asia,  I  am  inclined  to  make  causes  resisting 
or  retarding  the  establislmient  of  constitutional  government 
in  China  exceptions  to  its  irresistibility,  side  by  side  with 
ignorance.*  Such  causes  are,  doubtless,  multitudinous. 
Nevertheless,  a  careful  observer  will  be  able  to  single  out 
two  principal  ones  among  many  others :  territorial  and  intel- 
lectual. 

We  have  seen  that  the  average  intelligence  of  the  Chinese 
people  is  not  much  inferior,  if  at  all,  to  that  of  the  Japan- 
ese, previous  to  the  revolution.  Even  those  Chinese  who 
come  to  this  country  for  manual  labor,  can  read  and  wTite  to 
some  extent.  Undoubtedly  there  is  a  large  number  of 
illiterate  and  brutal  outcasts,  who  are  a  standing  disgrace  to 
humanity  at  large,  but  they  can  be  found  in  every  nation  at 
present.  The  average  intelligence  of  the  middle  class  in 
China  is,  next  to  Japan,  perhaps,  the  highest  among  the 
Asiatic  nations.  But  the  greatest  evil  from  which  Chinese 
intellect  is  suffering  is  its  bombastic  antiquarianism.  This 
differa  from  conservatism,  in  that  it  is  not^the  cautious  dis- 
trust of  new  institutions  for  the  improvement  of  the  existing 
ones,  but  an  effort  to  move  backward,  and  to  revive  the 
ancient  order  of  things,  which  crumbled  into  dust  a  thou- 
sand years  before,  from  its  inadaptability.  The  goal  toward 
which  modern  civilization  is  striving,  is  the  attainment  of 
justice,  the  security  of  property  and  of  the  lives  of  individ- 
uals. The  ideal  society  of  the  Chinese  is  one  in  which  the 
simplicity  of  primitive  tribes  makes  the  administrntion  of 
justice  unnecessary,  in  which  the  possession  of  property  and 
the  protection  of  lives  are  unknown.  Eulogies  are  lavished 
throughout  their  literature  to  the  peaceful  reigns  of  the  prim- 
itive kings,  when  no  one  locked  his  house  at  night,  or 
touched  another's  article  which  he  happened  to  find  on  his 
way.  To  them  antiquity  is  adorable  instead  of  venerable. 
They  consider  themselves  insignificant  by  the  side  of  their 
godly  ancestors.  No  doubt  the  .doctrine  of  Confucius, 
which  the  Chinese  people  endeavor  to  carry  out  to  a  letter, 
has  played  a  large  part  in  producing  this  effect.  Instead  of 
unfolding  the  possibilities  of  the  future,  he  recapitulated  the 
virtues  and  achievements  of  the  past.  I  am  not  attempting 
to  depreciate  the  inestimable  service,  which  his  system  of 
philosophy  has  rendered  toward  enhancing  the  standard  of 
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rectitude  among  his  disciples.  But  for  him  Asia  might  have 
sunk  into  the  deptlis  of  moral  chaos.  This  much  at  least 
must  be  said  in  justification  of  his  doctrine,  that  evidently 
it  was  not  his  intention  to  reproduce  an  exact  duplicate  of 
the  primitive  Chinese  civilization.  "Let  each  day  bring  a 
new  order  of  things,"  and  "A  sage's  principles  change  as 
time,"  are  among  the  precepts  he  enunciated.  But  these 
aphorisms,  upon  which  the  Anglo-Saxons  would  have  laid  a 
great  stress,  have  been  set  at  naught  by  his  followers  to  the 
detriment  of  their  own  welfare. 

This  antiquarianism  also  existed  in  Japan,  before  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Eiu-opean  civilization,  but  here  it  had  lacked 
much  of  its  intensity,  through  its  non-originality.  The  Jap- 
anese had  no  inventive  pride,  and  it  wiis  with  little  reluct- 
ance that  they  abandoned  their  old  theories  which  they 
borrowed  from  China,  and  adopted  new  civilization  of  the 
West.  The  Chinese  cannot  forget  that  whatever  civiliza- 
tion they  possess  is  their  own,  and  that,  at  one  time,  theirs 
was  the  "Celestial  Empire,"  which  gave  law,  literature,  and 
art  to  the  neighboring  nations.  Every  one  knows  that  all 
the  people  still  believe  their  civilization  far  superior  to  that 
of  Europe.  And  since  they  do  not  care  to  compete  with 
the  civilization  which  they  regard  as  inferior,  they  are  striv- 
ing to  model  themselves  after  the  features  of  their  own 
ancient  civilization,  which,  for  aught  we  know,  might  have 
been  purer  because  younger,  but  which,  existing  in  the  less 
developed  stage  of  society,  must  have  been  necessarily 
cruder.  They  are  not  aware  that  a  society  developed  to  any 
extent  is  a  composite  organism ;  that  an  originally  simple 
cluster  of  people  had  grown  into  a  complex  community, 
through  double  methods,  the  multiplication  of  its  own  off- 
springs, and  its  union  with  another  cluster  or  clusters  of 
people.*  This  gradual  growth  of  a  society  is  followed  by 
a  corresponding  diversity  in  the  division  of  labor,  thus  mak- 
ing the  social  structure  also  complex. f  Whatever  else 
they  can  do,  the  Chinese  will  never  realize  their  ideal  of 
ancient  simplicity,  with  their  present  complex  social  struc- 
ture and  system.  A  human  society  can  either  fall  backward 
or  progress  forward,  but  it  cannot  progress  hachvard.  In 
China  the  active  movement  for  social  and  political  ameliora- 

•  Spencer*8  "  Principle  of  Sociology,"  Vol.  II.,  pp.  436-458. 
t  Ibid,  pp.  459-472. 
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tion  is  restrained  by  the  erroneous  idea  that  they  will 
aggravate  evils  and  increase  the  distance  between  the  present 
and  the  past.  The  unemployed  energy  of  the  nation,  like 
an  unemplpyed  human  muscle,  is  losing  its  vitality. 
Unable  to  go  backward,  unwilling  to  go  forward,  the  nation 
is  at  standstill,  and  its  civilization  is  stagnant  with  vices  of 
the  worst  sort,  the  growth  of  which  is  checked  by  no  iron 
hands  of  .heroic  reformers. 

Another  cause  acting  against  the  susceptibility  of  China 
to  the  European  civilization  is  the  vastness  of  her  territory. 
The  power  of  resistance  being  equal,  a  force  requires  longer 
time  to  travel  larger  distance,  but  when  the  power  of  resist- 
ance against  the  force  of  civilization  is  much  stronger,  as  in 
the  case  of  China,  in  comparison  with  Japan,  the  required 
length  of  time  becomes  still  greater.  The  vast  and  thickly 
populated  Empire  of  China  naturally  contains  the  various 
aggregates  of  people,  with  diverse  inclinations  and  antago- 
nistic interests,  which  makes  their  joint  effort  for  any  achieve- 
ment extremely  difficult,  especially  when  the  central 
authority  is  weak.  The  disadvantages  are  further  multi- 
plied by  the  difficulty  of  travelling  and  communication.  On 
account  of  these  hindrances,  the  Western  civilization  has 
not  as  yet  time  to  permeate  the  whole  Empire  of  China,  and 
give  the  people  an  impetus  for  progressive  movement.  It 
maybe  well  questioned  whether  "the  fathers"  could  have 
succeeded  in  organizing  the  federal  government,  if  the  colo- 
nies were  as  large,  and  contained  as  great  a  population  as  the 
present  United  States.  As  it  was,  several  States  refused  to 
enter  inio  the  confederation  at  first.*  Taking  into  con- 
sideration her  better  facility  for  communication,  and  her 
proximity  to  the  other  European  powers,  perhaps  Russia 
owes  to  the  size  of  her  territory,  the  successful  maintenance 
of  her  absolute  monarchy  as  much  as  China.  But  here  the 
decisive  battle  is  already  impending.  At  this  moment  she 
is  trembling  with  apprehension  lest  the  palace  of  the  Czar 
be  at  any  moment  levelled  to  its  foundation  by  the  ter- 
rible explosion  of  a  nihilist's  bomb.  The  more  the 
employment  of  force  is  resorted  to  as  the  means  of  suppres- 
sion, the  greater  the  violence  of  resistance.  It  may  take 
the  Chinese  people  generations  before  they  are  seized  with 

•  New  York,  Vinrinia,  North  Carolina,  and  Rhode  Island.    Bryce's  The  Amedcaa 
Commonwealth,  Vol.  I.,  p.  32. 
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such  political  fanaticism,  but  judging  from  precedents,  it 
is  a  rational  probability  that  the  absolute  monarchy  of  China 
may  yet  become  the  object  of  furious  attack  by  her  now  inert 
and  abject  populace,  apparently  in  happy  ignorance  of  the 
nature  of  sovereign  authority,  the  free  and  unrestrained 
exercise  of  which  they  may  learn  to  covet  too  soon. 

Ignorance,  antiquarianism,  and  large  territory,  then,  are 
some  principal  causes  which  retard  the  march  of  progress. 
There  remains  only  the  third  and  last  objection  to  be  met  — 
the  adaptability  of  the  Asiatic  people  to  the  representative 
form  of  government. 

III.  If  two  thousand  years  of  Asiatic  despotism  has  given 
her  people  one  lesson,  that  lesson  is  obedience,  and  obedi- 
ence is,  according  to  John  Stuart  Mill,  a  quality  essential 
to  the  people  under  constitutional  government.*  Not  only 
they  must  be  obeyed,  but  also  they  must  obey.  Law,  which 
is  constitutional,  commands  their  obedience,  so  long  as  it  is 
not  repealed,  whether  it  promotes,  or  is  detrimental  to,  their 
welfare.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  England,  where  par- 
liament is  supreme  and  not  the  constitution,  as  in  the  United 
States,  though  in  both  countries  vox  populi  will  tell  in  the 
end.  On  the  other  hand  it  may  be  disputed  that  if  long 
despotism  taught  the  Asiatic  people  to  be  subservient  to 
public  authorities,  it  also  made  them  meek  and  slavish, 
entirely  eradicating  the  spirit  of  independence,  indispen- 
sable to  self-governing  people.  Granted,  but  how  shall  this 
defect  be  remedied?  Because  they  are  too  slavish  and  not 
sufficiently  independent,  are  they  to  crawl  under  absolute  des- 
potism for  another  two  thousand  years,  which  would  make 
them  all  the  more  slavish,  and  all  the  less  independent  ? 
Slavishness  is  obedience  plus  something  more.  If  political 
liberty  were  given  the  Asiatic  people,  when  they  had  just 
learned  to  obey,  slavishness  would  never  have  become  their 
fault.  The  very  fact  of  their  being  slavish  proves  that  des- 
potism should  have  ceased  to  exist  long  before,  and  should 
cease  now,  in  order  to  cure  them  of  this  despicable  disease. 
As  far  as  this  question  is  concerned,  then,  the  slavishness  of 
the  Asiatic  people,  instead  of  being  against  their  adapta- 
bility to  constitutional  government,  is  for  it.  In  the  words 
of  Macaulay,  "If  men  are  to  wait  for  liberty  until  they 

*  His  Representative  Oovernment,  pp.  85,  86. 
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become  wise  and  good  in  slavery,  they  may  indeed  wait  for- 
ever."* 

There  may  be  a  thousand  other  infirmities  among  these 
people,  but  most  of  them  doubtless  are,  or  were,  found  among 
the  highly  civilized  people  of  to-day.  Every  nation  can 
point  with  pride  to  some  men  of  admirable  achievement,  of 
brilliant  genius,  of  saintly  virtues,  but  that  same  nation  also 
contains  the  countless  number  of  inebriates,  robbers,  and 
murderers.  Differences  in  environments  and  in  the  stage  of 
civilization  have  contributed  much  in  differentiating  the 
inhabitants  of  the  globe,  but  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
they  are  all  made  by  the  same  hand  of  the  Creator,  and  are, 
in  geneiHl,  striving  to  do  good  according  to  the  dictates  of 
their  conscience.  What  characterizes  civilization  is  not  so 
much  the  quality  of  goodness  revealed,  as  its  quantity. 
Between  aborigines  and  highly  advanced  people,  there  exists 
a  wide  gulf,  but  that  gulf  becomes  perceptibly  narrower 
between  the  so-called  semi-civilized  and  the  civilized,  much 
naiTower  than  the  word  "semi "  indicates  with  the  force  of 
scientific  exactness.  But  behind  all  these  arguments,  there 
lays  the  most  fundamental  condition  of  the  adaptability, 
namely :  that  the  people  should  be  desirous  of  establishing 
it.  No  other  Asiatic  nations  beside  Japan  have  expi-essed 
their  desire  to  this  end,  either  by  words  or  by  action,  and 
therefore  they  are  incapacitated. 

This  objection  would  be  fatal,  if  we  were  advocating  that 
the  Asiatic  people  ought  to  have  constitutional  government. 
But  we  have  not  been.  We  have  been  arguing  that  since 
constitutional  government  has  irresistible  attraction  to  those 
who  can  understand  what  it  is,  and  since  it  has  already  been 
established  in  Japan,  the  other  Asiatic  nations  will  begin 
to  desire  it,  notwithstanding  their  seeming  ignorance  and 
conservatism ;  and  because  they  are  adapted  for  it  in  all  the 
respects  but  one,  the  want  of  desire  to  establish  it,  when 
that  desire  is  enkindled  within  their  breasts,  then  a  **  great 
democratic  revolution,"  which  De  Tocqueville  said  was 
going  on  in  Europe,f  and  which  is  still  going  on  there,  will 
also  go  on  in  Asia.  We  may  observe  in  passing,  diat  Sir 
Henry  Maine's  arguments  against  the  irresistibility  of  pop- 
ular government  J  have  no  connection  with  our  position, 

*  His  Essay  on  Milton.  1  His  Democracy  in  America,  Vol.  I.,  p.  2. 

t  His  Popular  Government,  pp.  70-74. 
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being  directed  against  the  ultra-democratic  tendency  of  mod- 
em times  which  is  beyond  the  scope  of  our  present  dis- 
cussion. 

But  will  this  new  institution  of  Japan  possess  perma- 
nency ?  Constitutional  government  has  shown  in  many 
cases  the  lack  of  stability.  In  France  and  Spain  especially 
it  has  been  established  and  overthrown  again  and  again.  * 
Can  Tei  Koku  Oi  Kai  f  prove  itself  above  such  frailty  and 
stand  for  ages  a  majestic  monument  of  the  people  capable  of 
self-government?  Or  must  it  pass  away  in  ignominy  and 
gloom  through  its  own  weakness,  or  of  the  constitution,  or  of 
the  people,  or  of  all  these  combined?  Hitherto  we  have  been 
discussing  the  extrinsic  significance  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment in  Japan,  but  this  impoitant  question  introduces  us 
into  the  field  of  its  intrinsic  excellence.  To  answer  the 
question  we  must  examine  the  constitution  itself  in  its 
details,  besides  tracing  the  steps  which  led  to  its  promulga- 
tion. Perhaps  a  volume  may  be  necessar}^  for  .this  most 
interesting  and  profitable  study.  At  any  rate,  the  space 
which  we  have  already  occupied  renders  a  fuilher  discus- 
sion of  the  subject  impossible  for  the  present.  But  we  can- 
not lay  aside  our  pen  without  expressing  our  fondest  antici- 
pation, and  most  earnest  desire,  that  guided  by  statesmen 
of  genius,  and  supported  by  the  prudent  and  patriotic  peo- 
ple, this  first  institution  ever  founded  on  the  Asiatic  soil 
for  the  development  of  political  liberty,  may  be  crowned 
with  brilliant  success,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  Japan,  but 
for  the  sake  of  all  Asia,  whose  mvriad  sons  it  is  her 
noble  duty,  as  well  as  privilege,  to  rescue  from  the  yoke  of 
ever-detestable  bondage. 

•  Ibid,  pp.  17, 18. 

t  Literally,  "  The  Deliverative  Assembly  of  the  Empire,"  being  the  comprehensive 
name  for  the  two  legislative  chambers  of  Japan,  corresponding  to  Parliament  of 
England  or  Congresfl  of  the  United  States. 
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University  extension  is  a  movement  intended  to  bring 
the  people  at  large  into  closer  communion  with  the  college 
and  the  university.  Though  it  had  a  lowly  birth  in  Eng- 
land, it  has  become  a  great  institution  permanently  wedded 
to  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  For  some  years  the  idea  has 
been  growing  that  our  American  colleges  ought  to  be  doing 
something  in  this  same  line.  The  world  is  full  of  students 
who  are  unable  to  attend  the  university ;  some  are  prevented 
by  family  ties,  and  some  by  business  relations ;  but  mature 
though  they  be,  there  are  everywhere  real  students  who  are 
lamenting  the  fact  that  they  seem  forever  shut  out  from  the 
light  of  knowledge  as  it  is  shed  abroad  from  our  higher 
educational  institutions.  To  such  are  added  those  young 
people  who  have  been  by  circumstances  early  forced  into  in- 
dustrial pursuits,  but  who  are  hungry  after  such  training  as 
will  enable  them  to  command  better  situations  and  better 
salaries.  The  success  of  the  Chautauqua  movement  indi- 
cates how  many  there  are  that  are  bent  upon  improving 
themselves. 

This  Chautauqua  movement  is  only  an  attempt  to  Ameri- 
canize university  extension.  In  various  ways,  however,  it 
fails  to  perform  the  full  function  of  the  latter  institution. 
While  Chautauqua  work  is  carefully  planned,  it  is  elemen- 
tary; the  student  is  left  almost  entirely  to  his  own,  often 
misdirected,  efforts ;  and  there  is  little  or  no  chance  of  his 
coming  into  personal  contact  with  the  experienced  educator 
and  specialists.  Though  the  circles  have,  through  lack  of 
direction,  sometimes  neglected  education  for  entertainment, 
the  organization  as  a  whole  has  accomplished  a  wonderful 
work  in  the  elevation  and  the  instruction  of  great  numbers  of 
people. 

University  extension,  on  the  other  hand,  profiting  by  the 
experience  of  Chautauqua,  proposes  not  only  to  plan  courses 
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of  study,  but  to  direct,  supervise,  and  test  the  work  of  its 
students  as  well.  In  doing  all  this,  it  employs  the  lecturer, 
the  syllabus,  the  class,  the  travelling  library,  and  the  exami- 
nation. It  has  adopted  methods  whereby  it  can  reach  people 
of  as  varied  occupations  as  those  reached  by  Chautauqua,  and 
it  can  thus  furnish  them  with  information  having  a  positive 
educational  value. 

The  lecturers  are  college-bred  men  or  women,  and  special- 
ists in  different  lines  of  educational  work.  If  actively 
engaged  in  teaching  at  some  reputable  college  or  university, 
their  chances  of  success  are  greater,  and  the  character  of  their 
work  is  of  a  better  grade.  It  promises  well  for  the  future  of 
university  extension  to  record  that  some  of  America's  most 
popular  and  celebrated  professors  have  added  to  their  already 
heavy  duties  the  burdens  of  some  line  of  extension  teaching. 
But  all  college  professors  are  not  adapted  to  this  work.  The 
successful  extension  lecturer  must  be  of  a  versatile  nature  — 
a  good  lecturer,  an  earnest  student,  a  practical  teacher.  It 
is  his  duty  to  interest  a  mixed,  popular  audience  in  an  edu- 
cational subject,  and  to  inspire  numbers  of  his  hearers  with 
a  determination  to  enter  upon  a  systematic  and  thorough 
course  of  study.  The  teacher  who  can  do  so  must  have 
within  him  the  spirit  of  the  reformer,  and  the  earnestness 
that  will  enable  him  to  arouse  and  to  enthuse  to  action  the 
numbers  that  are  dying  of  lethargy  and  ennui.  The  teacher 
who  can  do  this  has  here  a  field  of  labor  extensive  enough 
for  the  highest  ambition,  and  may  be  repaid  by  a  success 
grander  than  can  be  attained  in  the  limited  circle  of  the 
college  or  the  university. 

The  work  of  the  lecturer  arranges  itself  into  unit  courses. 
The  imit  course  consists  of  a  series  of  six  related  lecturers, 
so  arranged  that  they  will  cover  a  definite  field  of  study. 
Though  less  comprehensive,  the  unit  course  may  be  compared 
to  a  course  of  study  in  a  college  curriculum.  As  extension 
students  are  the  busy  people  of  this  world,  these  lectures  occur 
only  at  intervals  of  one  week,  thus  giving  the  student  time 
for  the  extra  reading  and  study  that  he  is  asked  to  do.  A 
unit  course,  then,  will  cover  a  period  of  six  weeks ;  and  four 
unit  courses,  extending  over  a  period  of  twenty-four  weeks, 
constitute  an  extension  year.  It  is  superfluous  to  attempt  to 
estimate  how  much  the  earnest  solitary  student  may  accom- 
plish in  a  year  through  the  assistance  and  the  impetus  thus 
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given  his  efforts.  Much,  however,  depends  upon  the  per- 
sonal effort  of  the  student,  and  the  syllabus  is  intended  to 
direct  his  private  study. 

The  syllabus  is  much  more  than  a  carefully  prepared  out- 
line of  a  unit  course.  It  must  form  a  skeleton  for  the  stu- 
dent's diligent  work ;  it  must  recall  and  elaborate  the  points 
brought  out  in  each  lecture ;  it  must  give  a  comprehensive 
list  of  reference  books  upon  the  course  —  a  bibliography  of 
the  subject  —  with  information  as  to  the  best  editions  and  as 
to  how  to  use  the  books  to  the  best  advantage ;  it  must  sug- 
gest lines  of  research  —  comparisons  and  parallelisms ;  it 
must  outline  for  the  student  paper  work  with  full  instruc- 
tions as  to  how  to  write  upon  the  subject;  it  must,  in  short, 
be  a  sort  of  teacher,  full  of  methods  and  of  suggestions,  sup- 
plementing the  work  of  the  class. 

The  class  immediately  follows  the  lecture  and  is  con- 
ducted by  the  lecturer  himself.  It  is  here  that  the  student 
comes  into  the  most  direct  contact  with  the  educator.  Just 
as  the  lecture  is  for  the  popular  audience,  many  of  whom 
seek  pleasure  rather  than  information,  so  the  class  is  pre- 
eminently the  earnest  student's  workshop.  It  is  here  that 
he  has  the  privilege  of  turning  questioner  and  of  putting  to 
the  lecturer  such  queries  as  have  puzzled  him  in  his  private 
work.  The  papers  tliat  have  been  prepared  during  the  week 
are  criticised  and  discussed,  and  experienced  lecturers  claim 
that  some  extension  students  can  and  do  prepare  papers  which 
show  as  deep  an  insight  and  as  broad  an  understanding  of 
the  subject  as  are  manifested  by  the  ordinary  college  student. 
The  class  then  is,  from  the  student  point  of  view,  the  select 
portion  of  the  audience,  and  still  it  often  happens  that  only 
a  small  proportion  of  this  class  even  can  be  induced  to  do 
systematic  and  thorough  work;  they  are  regarded  as  the  fruit 
of  the  lecture  and  measure  the  speaker's  ability  to  interest  a 
popular  audience. 

As  an  adjunct  to  class  work,  the  travelling  library  is  pro- 
posed. In  order  to  do  effective  work,  the  student  must 
have  books,  and  university  extension  proposes  to  arrange 
with  public  libraries  so  that  the  necessary  volumes  can  be 
furnished  the  isolated  student  at  a  (Jost  little  in  excess  of 
that  of  transportation.  There  is  such  competition  among 
express  companies  that  there  will  be  little  trouble  in  getting 
rates  of  transportation  which  will  render  this  feature  of  exten- 
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sion  teaching  practicable.  What  Mudie's  Circulating 
Library  is  to  England,  the  extension  travelling  library  may 
be  to  America.  The  result  will  be  to  place  in  the  reach  of 
all  the  best  copyrighted  books,  and  to  strangle  the  reprints 
of  worthless  publications  that  are  bought  only  because  they 
are  cheap. 

Finally  there  comes  the  examination.  For  the  assurance 
of  timid  and  sensitive  persons,  it  may  be  stated  that  exten- 
sion work  is  optional,  and  may  be  carried  to  any  desired 
stage  of  completion.  The  many  enter  upon  the  work  because 
it  is  popular  and  interesting;  and  as  soon  as  it  assumes  the 
character  of  study,  the  class  will  often  dwindle  down  to  a 
small  portion  of  the  audience.  The  requirements  for  an 
examination  will  weed  this  remainder  until  there  is  found 
but  a  handful  that  will  submit  to  the  test.  These  workers 
are  usually  mature,  and  often  prove  themselves  to  be 
thorough  and  proficient  students.  The  examination  is  in- 
tended to  be  a  thorough  test,  and  if  it  proves  the  work  to 
have  been  creditably  done,  a  certificate  to  that  effect  is 
awarded. 

Any  community  that  arranges  for  one  or  more  imit  courses 
is  termed  a  local  centre.  In  order  to  introduce  and  conduct 
this  plan  of  work,  there  must  be  some  lynd  of  a  local  organi- 
zation. Often  there  already  exists,  even  in  a  small  town, 
some  literary  club  or  other  society  organized  for  purposes  of 
education  or  culture.  Such  societies,  if  in  a  thrifty  condi- 
tion, may  be  utilized  for  extension  purposes.  If  they  prove 
to  be  responsible  for  the  expense  of  one  or  more  imit  courses, 
no  further  organization  is  needed;  but  in  towns  where  no 
such  society  exists,  a  local  centre  may  be  formed  by  the  co- 
operation of  a  few  citizens.  A  public  meeting  may  be 
convened  or  other  means  taken  to  elect  a  local  committee 
consisting  of  a  half  dozen  members,  with  at  least  a  chair- 
man, a  secretary,  and  a  treasurer  as  its  official  board.  The 
first  work  of  the  committee  is  to  raise  a  guarantee  fund  to 
cover  the  expense  of  one  or  more  unit  courses.  Responsible 
persons  are  willing  enough  to  subscribe  to  such  a  fund  upon 
the  assurance  that  it  will  not  be  used  except  in  case  of  a 
deficiency  caused  by  a  limited  sale  of  student  or  course 
tickets.  Experience  in  Philadelphia  has  proved  that,  ordi- 
narily, enough  tickets  will  be  sold  to  more  than  cover  the 
expense  of  the  course. 
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The  guarantee  fund  raised,  the  local  committee  is  ready 
to  secure  the  services  of  a  lecturer,  and  is  brought  into 
business  connections  with  the  nearest  branch,  as  the  next 
higher  stage  in  the  system  is  denominated.  The  branch  is 
located  at  a  railroad  centre,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  some  col- 
lege or  university.  For  example,  the  Philadelphia  branch  is 
the  business  centre  for  the  entire  region  within  a  radius  of 
fifty  miles.  It  draws  its  lecturers  from  the  faculties  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  Princeton,  Bryn  Mawr,  Haver- 
ford,  and  Swarthmore.  The  branch  acts  as  the  middle  man 
between  the  college  and  the  local  centre.  Its  functions  are 
to  supply  a  competent  corps  of  lecturers,  to  systematize  the 
work  within  its  jurisdiction,  and  to  organize  new  local  cen- 
tres. Already  the  Philadelphia  branch  has  formed  twenty- 
five  local  centres,  some  of  which  another  season  will  give 
a  full  year's  work  consisting  of  four  unit  courses. 

Located  in  Philadelphia  in  the  midst  of  colleges,  this 
organization  is  purely  national  in  its  aims.  It  brings  with 
it  system  out  of  chaos.  While  university  extension  was 
groping  aimlessly  about,  it  came  to  the  attention  of  one  of 
the  leading  educators  of  our  country.  As  provost  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  Dr.  William  Pepper  has  proved 
himself  to  be  a  man  of  great  executive  ability.  Compre- 
hending to  the  fullest  extent  the  future  of  our  educational 
system,  with  wonderful  foresight,  he  saw  in  the  extension 
movement  a  future  far  more  important  than  for  a  mere  mat- 
ter of  missionary  diversion  for  certain  charitably  inclined 
professors.  He  at  once  suggested  plans  for  uniting  the 
efforts  of  those  engaged  in  the  work  and  of  harmonizing 
them  throughout  the  country.  Accordingly  Mr.  George 
Henderson  was  sent  to  England  to  study  the  movement  in 
all  of  its  bearings,  and  to  gain  a  thorough  insight  into  the 
English  system.  Upon  his  return  the  American  Society 
was  organized  with  Dr.  Pepper  as  president,  and  Mr.  Hen- 
derson as  Secretary.  But  Dr.  Pepper,  already  burdened 
with  the  executive  duties  of  a  great  university,  as  well  as 
with  the  labors  of  an  extensive  profession,  was  soon  obliged 
to  withdraw  from  the  active  presidency,  and  Dr.  Edmund 
J.  James  was  elected  to  that  office.  Such,  in  brief,  is  the 
origin  of  the  National  Society. 

This  American  Society  comes  in  as  a  helpmate  to  the 
local  centre,  the  branch,  the  college,  and  the  university. 
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Its  functions  are  distinct  and  various.  Coming  forward 
with  the  accumulated  experience  of  a  quarter  century  in 
England,  it  can  enable  extension  workers  in  this  country  to 
profit  thereby.  It  has  employed  a  corps  of  practical  busi- 
ness men  to  systematize  the  work,  and  to  attend  to  the 
necessary  details ;  it  is  publishing  a  monthly  journal  called 
University  Extermon^  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  and  dis- 
seminating information  regarding  the  movement;  it  pub- 
lishes syllabi  and  furnishes  them  to  the  student  and  to  the 
public  at  the  lowest  possible  cost;  and  employs  organizers 
to  help  in  the  formation  of  local  centres,  and  to  get  them  in 
working  order.  It  must  be  recognized  at  once  that  no  single 
educational  institution  can  do  this  general  work,  and  that 
the  American  Society,  instead  of  becoming  a  competitor 
with  the  university  in  extension  work,  renders  it  practical 
for  even  the  smaller  colleges  to  enter  this  field  of  useful- 
ness. 

In  the  performance  of  its  functions,  then,  the  National 
Society  must  ordinarily  deal  with  the  greater  centres  of 
organization ;  still  when  it  is  impracticable  to  form  a 
branch,  it  may  deal  directly  with  the  local  centre.  Nor  is 
its  influence  bounded  by  any  conventional  barriers.  It  can 
enter  the  home  where  the  solitary  student  sits  by  his  even- 
ing lamp,  and  direct  his  work.  In  this  home  work,  of 
course,  the  student  rarely  comes  into  direct  contact  with 
the  educator,  but  through  systematized  correspondence  his 
work  may  be  directed  and  finally  tested.  It  can  thus  be 
given  a  true  educational  value.  It  must  not  be  ignored  that 
a  startling  proportion  of  our  great  business  men  are  what 
are  termed  self-educated.  So  will  it  be  in  the  future ;  but 
it  is  far  from  visiohary  to  believe  that  univeraity  extension 
will  open  paths  whereby  the  solitary  student  need  no  longer 
employ  an  expensive  tutor  nor  waste  his  time,  groping  in  the 
labyrinth  paths  of  knowledge,  without  a  thread,  at  least,  to 
direct  his  wanderings  to  pleasanter  fields  of  light  and 
learning. 

While  this  system  of  study  is  popular,  and  has  all  the 
glitter  of  novelty,  many  insincere  persons  will  enroll  their 
names.  Some  will  seek  only  entertainment,  and  will  be 
satisfied  with  the  popular  lecture  alone.  Others,  through 
timidity  and  lack  of  self-confidence,  may  attend  the  class 
but  will  not  attempt  the  paper  work  or  the  examination. 
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But  in  every  community  are  scores  of  earnest,  hungry  stu- 
dents anxious  to  learn  but  knowing  not  how  to  get  the 
knowledge  that  they  crave, —  mature  students  settled  in 
homes  and  in  business, —  to  such  university  extension  offers 
chances  for  improvement  and  refreshing  labor  that  were 
never  known  before.  Then  it  is  no  longer  imperative  to 
reside  in  the  vicinity  of  the  university,  or  to  forever  remain 
ignorant  of  univereity  learning,  for  wherever  a  score  or  more 
of  students  may  congregate,  there  can  be  brought  from  col- 
lege halls  a  master  workman  to  direct  the  work. 

It  is  easy,  then,  to  realize  the  scope  of  the  American 
society.  It  can  stretch  its  influence  into  every  comer 
of  the  country;  it  can  enter  every  town  and  city;  it 
can  enter  even  the  isolated  home.  Ordinarily  colleges 
and  universities  of  the  country  are  anxious  to  work 
with  the  National  Society,  for  in  this  way  even  the  small 
college  becomes  a  link  in  this  great  chain  of  organization, 
and  the  efforts  of  its  faculty  may  bear  fruit,  whereas  unsys- 
tematized work  is  little  better  than  a  failure.  By  such  co- 
operation the  work  of  extension  teaching  may  have  come  to 
have  such  a  positive  educational  value  that  its  certificates, 
when  awarded  by  the  members  of  a  college  faculty,  may,  in 
that  institution,  at  least,  pass  current  for  a  definite  amount 
of  the  work  required  for  a  degree.  At  Cambridge,  Eng- 
land, students  from  centres  that  are  in  affiliation  with  that 
institution  can  thus  save  one  year's  residence  at  the  univer- 
sity.    Is  it,  then,  visionary  to  expect  as  much  here? 

University  extension,  however,  offers  no  royal  road  to 
learning ;  it  is  as  yet,  as  it  were,  laying  the  ties  for  a  broad 
gauge  track  where  only  those  that  have  the  strength  to  work 
their  passage  may  travel.  But  when  operated  by  the  Ameri- 
can Society,  it  is  far  in  advance  of  the  overland  or  Panama 
routes  of  the  forty-niners  in  extension  travel.  This  society 
seems  to  have  solved  the  problem,  and  promises  to  become 
the  great  American  University  that  Washington  proposed, 
Jeffei-son  planned,  and  scores  have,  since  the  founding  of 
our  government,  prophesied  and  awaited. 


POPE  LEO  ON  LABOR. 


BY  THOMAS  B.    PRESTON. 


In  reading  the  encyclical  letter  of  Pope  Leo  XIII.  on  the 
condition  of  labor,  one  is  chiefly  struck  by  his  earnest  desire 
for  the  welfare  of  all  mankind,  his  clear  recognition  of  the 
existence  of  a  grave  social  problem,  and  the  singular  want  of 
logic  which  he  exhibits  in  his  attempt  to  solve  it.  His 
views  on  this  subject  certainly  deserve  careful  and  thoughtful 
analysis  on  account  of  the  influence  which  they  are  bound 
to  exert  in  the  world,  owing  to  his  peculiar  position  as  head 
of  the  largest  of  the  Christian  churches.  They  should  be 
read  without  bias,  each  argument  being  given  its  due  weight 
irrespective  of  any  conclusions  but  those  of  common  sense 
and  right  reason.  Unfortunately  there  is  much  division  of 
opinion  as  to  the  value  of  the  document.  Those  Catholics 
who  are  superstitious  give  to  these  opinions  of  the  Pope  the 
force  of  a  revelation  from  God.  And  on  the  other  hand 
there  are  many  so-called  libemls  who  regard  tliese  utterances 
as  the  words  of  a  crafty  old  man,  ambitious  of  acquiring 
wealth,  power,  and  fame  in  the  world  for  himself  and  for  the 
hierarchy  of  his  Church.  Putting  aside  all  prejudice  of 
either  kind,  let  ils  examine  what  Pope  Leo  says  in  the  light 
of  reason,  having  faith  enough  to  believe  that  the  interests 
of  true  religion  cannot  suner  in  the  slightest  degree  from 
such  an  examination. 

In  his  opening  sentences  the  Pope  speaks  in  a  tone  of 
regret  of  the  "spirit  of  revolutionary  change"  predominant 
in  the  nations,  and  seems  to  connect  it  with  "a  general 
moral  deterioration."  He  does  not  appear  to  have  considered 
that  the  change  may  be  evolutionary  rather  than  revolu- 
tionary, and  that  the  "general  moral  deterioration"  is  quite 
as  much  due  to  the  efforts  of  reactionary  politicians  and 
churchmen  who  aim  to  retain  for  the  classes  all  the  con- 
stantly increasing  wealth-producing  power  of  the  world, 
keeping  the  masses  down  to  the  same  bare  level  of  subsist- 
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ence  as  formerly,  while  their  capacity  for  enjoyment  has  been 
vastly  enlarged  through  the  increased  general  average  of 
civilization  and  refinement.  This  naturally  produces  on  the 
one  side  the  piled-up  accumulations  of  individuals  garnered 
by  the  few,  an  inordinate  display  of  wealth  and  luxury,  and 
the  vices  of  intemperance  and  immorality;  while  on  the 
other,  maddened  and  starving  crowds  are  likely  to  resort  to 
violence,  and  the  poorer  population  to  indulge  whenever 
they  get  a  chance  in  the  same  pleasures  as  the  rich.  But 
with  all  these  disadvantages  in  the  modern  economic  situa- 
tion it  may  fairly  be  questioned  whether  the  general  moral 
deterioration  is  as  great  as  in  the  good  old  times,  the  "ages 
of  faith,"  when  the  Inquisition  flourished  along  with  the 
Borgias,  the  droit  du  seigneur  was  a  recognized  custom,  and 
bribery  and  violence  were  eveiywhere  prevalent. 

"Public  institutions  and  the  laws,"  says  Pope  Leo,  "have 
repudiated  the  ancient  religion."     But  is  not  this  repudia- 
tion in  large  part  due  to  the  refusal  of  the  ministers  of  the 
ancient  religion  to  accommodate  themselves  to  new  conditions 
in  the  world's  history,  so  that  with  the  growth  of  modem 
civilization  the  world  has  moved   more    rapidly  than   the 
Church,   and  the  latter  has   become   dissociated   from   the 
masses,  chiefly  owing  to  the  ignorance  and  intea.-  conserva- 
tism of  her  rulers  and  their  entirely  unnecessary  distrust  of 
the  discoveries  of  science?     Pope  Leo  admits  that  this  is 
"an  age  of  greater  instruction,  of  different  customs,  and  of 
more  numerous  requirements  in  daily  life,"  but  he  cannot 
divest  himself  of  the  tmmmels  of  ecclesiasticism  which  seem 
to  mould  his  thoughts  and  lead  him  to  consider  it  "  essential 
in  these  times  of  covetous  greed  to  keep  the  multitude  within 
the  line  of  duty."     With  him  it  is   "the  multitude"  who 
seem  possessed  of  an  insane  desire  to  break  out  of  the  line 
of  duty.     His  theory  is  like  that  of  the  man  who  accounted 
for  the  overcrowding  in  large  cities  on  the  ground  that  the 
poor  and  unfortunate  had  a  strange  and  uncontrollable  pro- 
pensity for  swarming  in  tenement-houses.      He    does   not 
give  sufficient  force   to  the    influence  of   conditions  upon 
human  acts,  and  apparently  is  chiefly  anxious  that  "strife 
should  cease,"  forgetting  that  until  justice  be  done  the  worst 
thing  that  could  happen  would  be  the  cessation  of  strife. 

The  flattering  surroundings  and  aristocratic  training  of 
Pope  Leo  cannot,  however,  dull  the  generous  sympathies  of 
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his  heart,  or  blind  his  clear  vision  of  "the  misery  and 
wretchedness  which  press  so  heavily  at  this  moment  on  the 
large  majority  of  the  very  poor."  He  says :  "The  condition 
of  the  working  population  is  the  question  of  the  hour." 
This  will  be  a  rude  awakening  to  those  conservative  Catholic 
churchmen  who  have  in  recent  years  been  insisting  that 
things  as  they  are  were  altogether  lovely,  and  that  the  talk 
about  the  misery  of  the  poor  was  only  the  exaggeration  of  a 
few  cunning  agitators  who  wanted  to  excite  the  people  so 
that  in  a  general  upheaval  these  agitators  themselves  might 
personally  profit.  Pope  Leo's  voice  of  sympathy  is  heard 
declaring  that  there  is  a  social  problem,  and  that  "it  is 
shameful  and  inhuman  to  treat  men  like  chattels  to  make 
money  by  or  to  look  upon  them  merely  as  so  much  muscle 
or  physical  power." 

Charity,  as  Pope  Leo  frequently  understands  it,  would 
indeed  effect  a  wonderful  amelioration  in  the  world.  But  it 
is  that  charity  "which  is  always  ready  to  sacrifice  itself 
for  others'  sake  "  and  the  chief  characteristic  of  which  is  the 
love  of  justice.  It  has  been  degraded  in  these  later  years 
into  the  sense  of  alms-giving,  so  that  the  Chi-istian  pulpits 
of  every  denomination  have  too  often  thus  been  preaching 
charity  while  ignoring  justice. 

Is  it  any  wonder  the  world  rebelled?  The  victories  of  the 
Church  were  won  when  she  possessed  the  sublime  strength  of 
weakness,  and  when  her  martyrs  and  saints  in  language  only 
matched  by  that  of  the  i-adicals  of  to-day  were  proclaiming 
the  essential  liberty,  fraternity,  and  equality  of  all  men, 
and  denouncing  the  iniquities  of  imperial  Rome.  But  when< 
she  took  the  fatuous  step,  and  placed  on  her  own  brow  the 
crown  of  the  Caesars,  then  she  too  became  conservative,  then 
the  words  of  her  popes  began  to  be  regulated  by  policy,  then 
charity  became  alms-giving,  and  piety  degenerated  into  eccle- 
siasticism.  Authority  was  strained  until  it  snapped,  and  a 
suffering  world  revolted  from  the  outrageous  assumptions  of 
ecclesiastical  power.  A  return  to  Chi-istianity  is,  indeed, 
needed,  but  the  Church  will  have  quite  as  much  of  a  journey 
to  go  as  the  world,  so  far  as  her  methods  are  concerned. 

With  regard  to  the  position  of  the  family  in  the  state,  Pope 
Leo  is  the  advocate  of  freedom  as  against  the  interference 
of  public  authority  in  domestic  affairs.  He  admits,  how- 
ever, that  the  state  should  interfere  in  cases  of  family  dis- 
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turbance  "to  force  each  party  to  give  the  other  what  is 
due,"  herein  differing  from  the  philosophical  anarchists. 
He  discerns  clearly  that  the  interests  of  labor  and  of  capital 
are  not  antagonistic,  but  what  he  does  not  see  is  that  the 
interests  of  labor  and  capital  may  both  be  antagonistic  to  the 
interests  of  monopoly,  and  that  until  the  latter  is  destroyed 
the  two  former  will  be  continually  forced  into  positions  of 
seeming  antagonism.  He  denounces  "rapacious  usury,"  and 
says  that  it  was  "more  than  once  condemned  by  the  Church," 
conveniently  overlooking  the  fact  that  the  U4suria^  which  was 
condemned,  was  not  only  "  rapacious"  but  was  all  taking  of 
money  for  the  use  of  money,  all  interest  on  loans  —  a  con- 
demnation which,  if  insisted  upon  by  the  Church  to-day, 
would  soon  empty  her  sanctuaries.  He  refers  to  the  "greed 
of  unrestrained  competition"  but  does  not  grasp  the  idea  that 
under  conditions  of  justice  unrestrained  competition  would 
be  an  advantage,  constantly  leading  men  to  emulate  each 
other,  and  becoming  a  su»e  guarantee  of  progress.  It  is  the 
competition  of  those  who  have  nothing  but  their  labor,  or 
their  brains,  or  their  capital  to  sell  with  the  owners  of  vast 
monopolies  who  exact  from  production  an  ever-increasing  toll 
that  needs  to  be  restrained,  and  this  not  by  abolishing  "  the 
custom  of  working  by  contract,"  or  by  state  interference  and 
legislative  tinkering,  to  which  the  Pope  leans  in  spite  of  his 
protests  against  socialism,  but  by  the  abolition  of  the  monop- 
olies or  their  absorption  into  the  functions  of  the  state. 

The  Pope  is  almost  a  Spencerian  in  his  bias  towards  in- 
dividualism, but  he  forgets  that  individualism  can  never  be 
maintained  in  practice  except  through  the  assumption  by  the 
state  of  those  monopolies  which,  if  left  in  private  hands, 
would  benefit  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many.  Tine 
individualism  requires  equality  of  opportunity.  The  instant 
the  idea  of  monopoly  enters,  equality  of  opportunity  becomes 
impossible,  and  individualism  is  destroyed.  It  is  through 
want  of  seeing  this  fact  that  the  Pope,  in  common  with  most 
political  economists,  goes  floundering  round  in  a  sea  of  con- 
tradictions, now  proclaiming  principles  almost  like  those  of 
the  anarchists,  and  again  favoring  extreme  socialism,  while 
all  the  time  imagining  himself  an  individualist.  Their 
theories  remind  one  of  the  labored  attempts  to  explain  the 
solar  system  by  the  old  Ptolemaic  method  of  epicycles  and 
deferents,  when  the  one  simple  law  of  centripetal  and  centrif u- 
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gal  force  was  enough  to  account  for  all  the  majestic  move- 
ments of  the  universe.  What  other  outcome  can  there  be  of 
this  want  of  a  regulator  in  economics  —  like  a  governor  in 
machinery -than  an  endeavor  to  patch  np  the  machine  of 
humanity,  adding  a  little  here,  taking  off  a  little  there,  doing 
the  best  that  occasion  seems  to  allow,  and  all  the  while 
impressed  with  a  profound  and  sad  conviction  that  the 
machine  is  in  a  bad  way,  and  certain  to  smash  up,  whatever 
is  done?  Consequently  we  have  just  such  weak  documents 
as  this  encyclical  letter,  emanating  now  from  an  eminent 
agnostic  scientist,  now  from  a  millionnaire  "philanthropist" 
and  now  from  the  Pope  —  all  conflicting  with  each  other, 
the  first  denying  that  man  has  any  more  rights  than  a  rattle- 
snake, the  second  lauding  a  "  triumphant  democracy  "  which 
has  not  the  courage  to  attack  the  monopolies  through  which 
he  has  acquired  his  millions,  the  third  writing  a  long  paper 
full  of  pious  platitudes  and  injunctions  to  the  rich  to  give 
to  the  poor,  and  to  the  poor  to  be  contented,  and  then  every- 
thing will  be  lovely. 

The  main  portion  of  the  ^encyclical  letter  is  directed 
againiit  "socialism,"  and  the  Pope's  arguments  are  effective 
as  against  what  he  evidently  means  by  socialism.  They  are 
sadly  weakened,  however,  by  his  want  of  a  logical  concep- 
tion of  what  constitutes  private  property.  He  shows  in 
more  than  one  place  that  he  believes  private  property  to  be 
only  the  result  of  human  labor,  but  when  he  comes  to  apply 
his  id'eas,  he  admits  of  its  extension  to  land  and  other  monopo- 
lies, without  realizing  that  because  such  monopolies  are  not 
the  creation  of  human  labor  they  cannot  therefore  be  right- 
fully considered  as  private  property.  He  is  like  the  man 
who  would  divide  the  human  race  into  men,  women,  and 
poets,  or  in  enumerating  the  New  England  States  would 
include  Boston  after  having  mentioned  Massachusetts.  His 
arguments  are  still  further  weakened  by  his  evident  leaning 
towards  compulsory  Sunday  rest,  and  an  eight-hour  day, 
trades-unionism,  and  regulation  by  church  societies,  all  of 
which  savor  of  the  very  socialism  which  he  is  combatting. 

He  argues  well,  h6wever,  against  the  theory  which  pro- 
poses that  the  state  should  administer  individual  property  as 
common  property  for  the  benefit  of  all.  This  would  be  more 
correctly  termed  state  socialism  or,  in  its  extreme  foim,  com- 
munism.    But   the  Pope  fails   to   recognize   that  there   is 
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such  a  thing  as  public  property,  created  by  the  mere  presence 
of  large  communities,  and  which  those  communities  have  a 
perfect  right  to  administer.  While  endeavoring  to  uphold 
the  rights  of  private  property,  he  impugns  what  Father 
William  Barry  called  in  a  recent  review  article,  "  The  Rights 
of  Public  Property."  His  Holiness'  ignorance  on  this  point 
can  be  best  shown  by  a  quotation :  — 

"  If  one  man  hires  out  to  another  his  strength  or  his  indus- 
try, he  does  this  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  in  return  what 
is  necessary  for  food  and  living ;  he  thereby  expressly  pro- 
poses to  acquire  a  full  and  real  right,  not  only  to  the  remun- 
eration, but  also  to  the  disposal  of  that  remuneration  as  he 
pleases.  Thus,  if  he  lives  sparingly,  saves  money,  and 
invests  his  savings,  for  greater  security,  in  land,  the  land  in 
such  a  case  is  only  his  wages  in  another  form ;  and,  conse- 
quently, a  workingman's  little  estate  thus  purchased  should 
be  as  completely  at  his  own  disposal  as  the  wages  he  receives 
for  his  labor." 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  the  Pope  would  say 
if  the  workingman  invested  his  savings  in  a  slave,  and 
whether  the  Holy  Father  would  consider  the  slave  only  the 
workingman's  ** wages  in  another  form."  Pope  Leo  cer- 
tainly never  could  have  intended  to  state  that  the  mere  pur- 
chase of  a  thing  was  sufficient  to  convey  ownership.  Yet 
that  is  just  what  the  last  sentence  quoted  amounts  to.  The 
justice  of  the  ownership  depends  entirely  upon  whether  the 
thing  purchased  be  rightfully  capable  of  ownership,  in 
the  first  place,  and  whether  it  be  obtained  from  the  rightful 
owner,  in  the  second. 

"As  effects  follow  their  cause,"  Pope  Leo  says  a  little 
further  on,  "so  it  is  just  and  right  that  the  results  of  labor 
should  belong  to  him  who  has  labored." 

There  he  strikes  the  key-note  of  the  right  of  property 
upheld  alike  by  the  best  churchmen  and  economists  in  all 
ages.  That  is  the  natural  law  of  labor.  It  is  opposed  to 
the  theory  of  State  socialism,  and  to  what  many  in  this 
country  understand  by  nationalism.  If  the  Pope  had  adhered 
to  that  proposition,  he  would  have  been  saved  from  his 
illogical  position.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  a  man  is  en- 
titled to  that  of  which  he  is  the  producing  cause.  And  in 
some  branches  of  labor  which  are  more  intimately  associated 
with  the  earth  than  others,  such  as  agricultural  operations,  it 
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is  tme  that  the  results  of  labor,  and  the  improvements  made 
upon  land,  become  physically  inseparable  from  the  land 
itself,  so  that  he  who  would  own  what  his  labor  has  produced 
must  also  have  security  of  tenure,  and  exclusive  possession 
of  **that  portion  of  nature's  field  which  he  cultivates." 

It  is  for  want  of  distinguishing  carefully  between  posses- 
sion and  ownership  that  the  Pope  falls  into  his  ludicrous 
economic  blunders.  This  part  of  his  encyclical  is  absolutely 
self-contradictory.  He  is  arguing  for  the  securing  to  the 
laborer  of  the  fruits  of  his  labor.  The  workman  on  land 
must  have  ownership  of  those  things  he  has  produced,  and 
hence  must  have  exclusive  possession  of  that  part  of  the 
earth  which  he  tills.  He  must  have  such  disposal  of  it  as 
will  enable  him  by  the  exertion  of  his  labor  to  secure  a  pro- 
portionate reward.  But  this  is  not  ownership.  Ownersnip 
carries  with  it  something  more  than  this.  Once  "divide  the 
earth  among  private  owners,"  as  the  Pope  puts  it,  anr^  you 
have  this  condition  of  things :  that  those  who  do  not  happen 
to  be  among  the  private  owners  must  compete  for  the  privi- 
lege of  living  on  the  earth,  they  must  pay  a  part  of  the 
results  of  their  labor  for  permission  to  work,  and  on  the  other 
hand  the  fortunate  owners  receive  something  for  which  they 
themselves  render  no  labor.  It  is  strange  that  the  Pope  did 
not  see  the  absurdities  of  his  own  propositions.     He  says :  — 

"  Moreover  the  earth,  though  divided  among  private  owners, 
ceases  not  thereby  to  minister  to  the  needs  of  all ;  for  there 
is  no  one  who  does  not  live  on  what  the  land  brings  forth. 
Those  who  do  not  possess  the  soil  contribute  their  labor;  so 
that  it  may  be  truly  said  that  all  human  subsistence  is 
derived  either  from  labor  on  one's  own  land,  or  from  some 
laborious  industry  which  is  paid  for  either  in  the  produce  of 
the  land  itself  or  in  that  which  is  exchanged  for  what  the 
land  brings  forth." 

Pope  Leo  is  mistaken.  All  human  subsistence  is  not 
derived  either  from  labor  on  one's  own  land  or  from  some 
laborious  industry.  Some  human  subsistence,  as  the  Pope 
says,  is  derived  from  labor  on  one's  own  land.  Some  human 
subsistence  is  derived  from  laborious  industry  on  the  land  of 
others.  And  —  what  the  Pope  seems  to  ignore  —  some 
human  subsistence  is  derived  by  owning  land  and  letting 
others  work  upon  it,  taking  from  them  part  of  the  fruits  of 
their  labor  in  exchange  for  the  mere  permission  to  labor. 
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By  no  construction  can  such  ownership  be  classed  as  a 
**  laborious  industiy."  Yet  such  owners  generally  enjoy  the 
very  best  of  "humjin  subsistence." 

Nevertheless,  a  few  sentences  further  on,  the  Pope  naively 
asks :  *'  Is  it  just  that  the  fixiit  of  a  man's  sweat  and  labor 
should  be  enjoyed  by  another  ?  "  Had  the  Pope  pondered 
over  that  question  more  profoundly,  he  might  have  come  to 
far  different  conclusions  from  those  which  he  seems  to  have 
reached. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Pope  through  a  desire  to  uphold 
the  just  righte  of  property  should  have  been  led  to  maintain 
the  privileges  of  monopoly,  and  still  more  unfortunate  that 
so  many  Catholics  will  consider  his  blunder  an  article  of 
faith  and  feel  it  binding  upon  their  consciences  to  oppose  all 
further  efforts  to  impair  private  ownership  of  land  by  taxa- 
tion—  the  only  way  in  which  individual  possession  can  be 
reconciled  with  the  common  right  of  all  mankind  to  the 
earth. 

In  one  place  the  Pope  seems  to  doubt  the  extent  to  which 
the  principle  of  private  ownership  is  applicable  to  land,  for 
he  says :  ''  The  limits  of  private  possession  have  been  left  to 
be  fixed  by  man's  own  industry  and  the  latvs  of  individual 
peoples.^^  But  if  the  laws  should  tax  the  monopoly  value 
out  of  land,  then  the  holder  of  land  would  not  be  able  to  get 
any  profit  out  of  it  except  by  his  own  labor.  It  would  be  no 
longer  such  ownei'ship  as  exists  to-day  which  allows  private 
owners  to  confiscate  tlie  results  of  other's  labor.  The  Pope 
here  abandons  the  unqualified  ownership  which  he  elsewhere 
maintains.  It  might  well  be  asked  if  he  is  prepared  to 
excommunicate  the  legislators  and  assessors  who,  in  nearly 
every  civilized  country  to-day,  do  tax  land,  and  thus  to  a 
certain  extent  impair  ownership.  And  if  the  same  principle 
were  extended  so  that  the  tax  would  equal  the  entire  rental 
value  there  would  l>e  no  chance  for  the  land  monopolist  to 
exploit  the  earnings  of  labor.  Man's  means  should  not  be 
"drained  ajid  exhausted  by  excessive  taxation,"  as  the  Pope 
seems  to  fear,  showing  that  he  has  a  vague  idea  of  the  method 
by  which  it  is  proposed  to  destroy  ownership.  But  as  the 
rental  value  to-day  is  already  paid  by  labor,  the  proposed 
plan  could  not  drain  or  exhaust  labor  any  more  than  at 
present,  while  such  a  tax  falling  upon  lands  held  for  specu- 
lation would  cause  their  abandonment,  and  thus  open  new 
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fields  for  labor.  Workingmen  would  then  be  really  "en- 
couraged to  look  forward  to  obtaining  a  share  in  the  land," 
and  that  prosperity  which  the  Pope  hopes  for  would  result. 
He  seems  to  be  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  taxing  land,  unlike 
a  tax  upon  any  product  of  labor,  makes  it  cheaper  and  easier 
to  obtain  for  possession  and  use. 

More  than  all  does  he  forget  that  what  labor  needs  is  not 
the  protecting  arm  of  Church  or  State,  but  equal  oppor- 
tunity and  the  fullest  possible  freedom  of  access  to  Nature's 
bounties.  He  is  untrue  to  himself  and  talks  like  the  veriest 
socialist  when  he  says:  "Among  the  purposes  of  a  society 
should  be  to  try  to  arrange  for  a  "  continuous  supply  of  work 
at  all  times  and  seasons."  Bountiful  nature  in  the  great 
storehouse  of  the  earth  has  provided  a  "continuous  supply  of 
work  "  for  the  whole  human  race  for  all  future  ages.  Make 
monopoly,  by  taxation,  loosen  her  grip  upon  the  earth,  and 
labor  would  have  abundant  opportunity  for  all  time  to  come 
without  the  necessity  for  paternal,  socialistic  tinkering  on  the 
part  of  either  State  or  Church. 
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BY   SYLVESTER   BAXTEB. 


Thebe  is  a  possibility  that  the  plan  for  the  establishment 
of  postal  savings  banks,  so  ably  advocated  by  the  postmaster- 
general,  may  result  in  a  radical  change  in  our  entire  banking 
system.  The  demand  for  postal  savings-banks  is  so  popular 
that  it  is  not  likely  that  there  will  be  much  further  delay  on 
the  part  of  Congress  in  realizing  the  project.  Now  it  hap- 
pens that  among  the  new  political  issues  that  have  arisen, 
the  question  of  the  currency  has  assumed  a  most  prominent 
place.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  intensity  of  the  feeling 
that  has  developed  against  the  national  banks,  which  have 
supplied  a  large  proportion  of  the  circulating  medium  since 
the  war,  and  the  demand  for  a  currency  issued  directly  by 
the  government,  without  the  intervention  of  the  banks,  is 
growing  both  in  volume  and  in  force. 

The  sense  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  national  banks  to  the 
financial  necessities  of  the  country  is  by  no  means  confined 
to  those  who,  by  theory  or  experience,  have  been  made  hostile 
to  them,  and  regard  them  as  detrimental  to  our  institutions, 
and  as  dangerous  instruments  for  the  oppression  of  the  common 
people.  It  extends  to  those  who  recognize  that  the  national 
banks  have  been  of  invaluable  service  to  the  country,  and  are 
a  vast  improvement  over  the  banking  system  that  preceded 
them.  Nevertheless  they  feel  that  grave  defects  are  showing 
themselves,  and  that  for  the  security  of  the  community  some- 
thing better  is  needed.  There  is  not  the  confidence  on  the 
part  of  the  business  community  that  there  should  be,  and  events 
like  the  recent  occurrences  in  connection  with  the  Keystone 
National  Bank,  in  Philadelphia,  are  not  likely  to  enhan6e  that 
confidence.  One  of  the  most  frequent  of  surmises  is  as  to 
how  many  similar  cases  there  may  be,  and  a  very  commonly 
heard  query  is  that  as  to  the  state  of  affairs  that  a  general  finan- 
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cial  panic  might  reveal,  with  the  banks  loaded  with  collateral 
upon  which  it  would  be  hardly  possible  to  realize  at  such  a 
time. 

Then  there  is  the  moral  aspect  of  the  case,  so  well 
expressed  in  an  essay  *  by  one  of  the  soundest  philosophi- 
cal and  political  thinkers  whom  America  has  known,  the 
late  David  Atwood  Wasson.  Said  he :  "At  present  the  gov- 
ernment permits  itself  to  become  indirectly,  —  or,  if  we 
speak  of  the  State  governments,  worse,  sometimes,  than 
indirectly,  —  confederate  with  those  who  amass  fortunes  by 
making  credit  precarious,  and  forcing  the  hazards  of  the 
gaming-table  into  all  the  legitimate  operations  of  business. 
The  comptroller  of  the  currency  has  publicly  said  that  about 
one  half,  on  an  average,  of  the  means  of  the  national  banks, 
in  one  chief  city  —  institutions,  observe,  created  by  govern- 
ment, and  charged,  in  effect,  with  one  of  its  most  distinctive 
functions,  that  of  supplying  a  mediiim  of  exchange  —  are 
loaned  to  speculators;  that  is,  to  men  who  subsist  largely 
on  artificial  disturbances  of  credit,  upon  corners  in  the  stock 
market  and  money  market,  upon  alternations  of  inflation  and 
stringency,  the  ups  and  downs  of  a  disordered  constitution. 
Without  going  into  the  matter  closely,  which  is  aside  from 
my  present  purpose,  I  leave  before  the  reader  the  main  facts 
of  the  case :  that  the  system  of  credit  centred  in  the  modern 
banking  system  plays  a  vast  and  increasing  role  in  our 
civilization;  tLat  while  of  a  utility  not  easily  overstated,  it 
affords  peculiar  opportunities  of  fraud  and  exaction ;  that 
aside  from  these,  its  unregulated  condition  is  dangerous, 
resulting  in  alternations  of  inflation  and  depression,  like  the 
alternate  extremes  of  fever  and  ague ;  that  vast  and  growing 
combinations  exist  for  producing  artificially  this  disorder; 
that  those  institutions  which  credit  has  created  under  the  ex- 
press sanction  of  government,  at  once  to  supply  its  necessities 
and  hold  it  healthily  in  check,  are  managed  only  as  private 
property ;  that  much  oppression,  alike  of  labor  and  capital,  and 
also,  I  fear,  much  demoralization  —  which  is  an  interior  and 
worse  oppression  —  are  suffered  in  consequence ;  and  that 
hitherto  our  statesmanship  wants  the  studious  leisure,  and 
our  method  of  government  the  stability  and  precision  of 
operation,  which  these  exigencies  demand." 

•  **  The  New  Type  of  Oppression,"  In  **  Essays :  Religions,  Social,  Political."    Lee 
A  Sbepard,  Boston. 
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A  truer  statement  of  the  case  never  was  made,  and  these 
words  should  be  well  pondered  by  patriotic  citizens. 

Probably  the  reason  why  the  feeling  against  our  present 
banking  system  has  not  yet  taken  shape  in  legislation  is 
because  no  sound  constructive  measures  have  been  proposed. 
Faulty  as  the  system  is,  what  is  there  better  that  can  take 
its  place?  is  asked,  and  to  this  no  satisfactory  reply  has 
been  given.  Even  though  the  notes  of  the  national  banks 
should  be  retired,  and  currency  issued  directly  from  the 
national  treixsury  should  take  their  place,  we  must  have 
banking  facilities  of  some  kind. 

Absolute  security  of  bank  deposits  is  what  is  desired, 
and  any  measure  that  would  secure  that  end  could  hardly 
fail  to  be  joyfully  welcomed  by  the  business  community, 
with  the  exception  of  the  small  minority  either  selfishly 
interested  in  present  banking  corporations,  or  whose  pros- 
perity is  derived  from  operations  based  upon  a  state  of 
insecurity.  Powerful  as  these  interests  are,  there  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  be  permitted  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  the  realization  of  a  better  condition  of  affairs,  should 
that  prove  attainable. 

The  leading  merit  of  the  national  banking  system  comes 
from  the  al>solute  security  of  its  circulating  medium,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  governmental  guarantee.  Meanwhile  the 
interests  of  the  depositors,  in  supplying  whose  convenience 
the  bank  derives  its  business,  remain  inadequately  guarded. 
Is  not  some  system  possible  whereby  in  place  of  this  partial 
guarantee  we  may  have  a  complete  guarantee,  covering  both 
circulating  medium  and  deposit? 

Fortunately,  with  the  experiences  of  other  countries  fur- 
nishing examples  so  available  as  they  do  nowadays,  we  are 
not  left  entirely  to  our  own  resources  in  devising  solutions 
for  problems  that  confront  us.  We  have  but  to  look  to 
Austria  for  a  most  successful  example  of  a  truly  national 
banking  system,  that  completely  meets  the  demand.  When 
Austria  established  its  postal  savings  bank,  in  1882,  a 
regular  check  and  clearing  system  was  made  a  feature  thereof. 
This,  offering  substantially  the  same  convenience  as  our 
ordinary  private  or  national  banks  in  this  country,  together 
with  the  additional  advantages  of  absolute  security  of 
deposits,  and  checks  good  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  has 
become  enormously  popular  with  the  mercantile  public,  so 
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that  the  regular  banking  department  has  quite  overshadowed 
the  savings  department,  important  as  the  latter  is. 

Every  post-office  in  Austria,  therefore,  has  the  function  of 
both  a  savings-bank  and  a  bank  of  deposit.  A  permanent 
deposit  of  one  hundred  florins,  or  forty  dollars,  is  sufficient 
to  make  a  person  a  member  of  the  check  and  clearing  depart- 
ment. No  limit  is  placed  on  the  amount  that  may  be 
deposited,  but  a  single  check  cannot  be  drawn  for  more  than 
ten  thousand  florins  [four  thousand  dollars].  Interest  is 
paid  on  deposits  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  two  per  cent.,  while 
the  interest  on  savings  may  not  exceed  three  per  cent.  A 
charge  of  two  kreutzers  [eight  mills]  is  made  for  each 
entry,  together  with  a  commission  of  one  fourth  per  mille. 
Another  function  of  the  postal  bank  is  the  buying  and  sell- 
ing of  government  securities,  for  which  a  commission  of 
two  per  mille  is  charged,  with  a  commission  of  one  per  mille 
for  the  cashing  of  coupons. 

It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  two  years  before  the  adoption 
of  this  system  by  Austria,  a  veiy  similar  plan  was  advocated 
by  an  able  American  student  of  finance,  the  Hon.  L.  V. 
Moulton,  of  Grand  Rapids,  Michigcin.  In  his  book,  "The 
Science  of  Money  and  American  Finances,"  published  in 
1880,  he  said:  "The  government  ought  to  provide  a  deposit 
system  of  absolute  safety  to  depositors  for  all  who  choose  to 
avail  themselves  of  it.  A  system  of  postal  savings-banks 
somewhat  similar  to  the  British  should  be  adopted.  The 
government  receiving  a  deposit,  and  allowing  the  depositor 
to  check  out  at  the  same  or  any  other  office,  paying  no  interest 
and  doing  no  loaning,  receiving  the  use  of  the  funds  while 
on  deposit,  as  compensation  for  storage  and  transportation 
of  funds.  No  actual  transportation  would,  of  course,  be 
required,  except  to  settle  balances  between  offices.  This 
would  be  the  safest  possible  deposit  and  most  convenient 
exchange  system,  and  is  quite  as  proper  for  the  government 
to  undertake  as  the  postal  or  money-order  business.  As 
it  is,  the  government  coins  money  and  transfers  money,  but 
will  not  take  it  on  storage,  which  is  absurd,  and  forces  the 
people  to  deposit  with  loan  and  discount  concerns,  liable  to 
explode  at  any  time  and  leave  them  penniless." 

Although  interest  on  deposits  is  paid  in  Austria,  there 
appears  to  be  no  good  reason  why  it  should  be  paid  were  the 
system  adopted  in  this  country.     There  is  no  need  of  it  as  an 
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inducement,  for  the  absolute  security  and  the  greatly  in- 
creased convenience  of  the  system  would  be  sufficient  for 
that.  The  present  national  banks  pay  no  interest  on 
deposits,  the  facilities  afforded  being  adequate  to  secure 
all  the  deposits  needed. 

It  appears  desirable,  however,  to  pay  interest  on  deposits 
of  savings.  In  the  bill  prepared  by  Postmaster-General 
Wanamaker,  it  is  provided  that  this  shall  not  exceed  2.4 
per  cent.  This  low  rate  is  fixed  upon  in  order  that  the 
interest  may  be  considerably. less  than  the  average  paid  by 
private  bankers  to  depositors.  The  great  obstacle  to  the 
establishment  of  postal  savings-banks  in  this  country  has 
been  the  lack  of  available  means  for  the  investment  of  the 
funds,  the  rapidly  decreasing  national  debt  making  govern- 
ment bonds  out  of  the  question  for  the  purpose.  Mr.  Wana- 
maker proposes  to  overcome  this  obstacle  by  loaning  the 
funds  to  national  banks  within  the  State  where  the  deposits 
are  made.  The  objection  to  this  coui*se  lies  in  the  objection 
to  the  national  banks  themselves,  as  heretofore  stated.  To 
give  tliem  disposition  over  such  a  vast  amount  —  it  is  esti- 
mated tliat  the  deposits  in  the  postal  savings-banks  would 
soon  reach  $500,000,000  —  would  be  to  increase  vastly  their 
power  for  harm. 

Mr.  Wauamaker's  alternative  proposition,  to  utilize  the 
funds  in  the  direction  of  greater  and  much  needed  expendi- 
tures for  public  buildings,  particularly  post-office  structures, 
is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  sound  one.  They  might  also  be 
employed  to  advantage  in  providing  the  means  for  the  much 
needed  extension  of  the  postal  service  now  so  widely  de- 
manded, as  in  the  adoption  of  a  parcels  post  equal  to  that  of 
German}^  England,  and  other  countries,  and  in  nationalizing 
the  telegraph  and  telephone  and  incorporating  them  into  the 
postal  department. 

The  deposits  in  the  proposed  check  and  clearing  depart- 
ment would  place  an  enormous  amount  at  the  disposal  of  the 
government,  in  addition  to  the  postal  savings-bank  funds. 
Paying  no  interest  on  these  deposits,  the  government  might 
utilize  the  money  in  its  own  expenditures,  and  thus  to  a 
considerable  extent  reduce  taxation.  Or,  just  as  the  ordinary 
Ijanks  loan  their  deposits,  the  government  might  loan  this 
money  for  mortgages  on  land  and  on  staple  products,  some- 
what jis  demanded  in  recent  agitations. 
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A  person  so  eminent  in  the  discussion  of  these  questions 
as  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson  has  recently  stated,  in  substance, 
that,  increase  the  volume  of  the  currency  as  we  may,  still  it 
would  not  be  adequate  to  certain  exigencies  of  regular  recur- 
rence, like  the  annual  moving  of  the  crops.  He  thus  practi- 
cally concedes  the  justice  of  the  farmers'  demand,  as 
formulated  in  their  "sub-treasury  project,"  but  he  would 
supply  this  want  through  private  banking  institutions  or- 
ganized expressly  to  loan  money  for  this  purpose. 

Such  institutions  would,  however,  naturally  take  advan- 
tage of  the  necessities  of  the  farmers  by  obtaining  the  highest 
rates  of  interest  possible,  while  the  underlying  purpose  of 
the  other  plan  would  be  that  of  making  the  loans  at  the 
lowest  rates  consistent  with  the  expense  of  the  transactions. 
Is  it  not  better,  it  may  be  asked,  and  more  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  ta*ue  self-help,  for  the  people  thus  to 
supply  their  own  financial  needs  in  the  cheapest  way  pos- 
sible through  the  instrumentality  of  their  governmental 
organization,  rather  than  depend  upon  "private  enterprise" 
organized  to  take  advantage  of  their  necessities  for  its  own 
profit? 

At  first  glance  there  might  seem  to  be  an  objection  in  the 
fact  that,  while  the  government  was  lending  money  at  two 
per  cent,  it  was  paying  on  savings  deposits  interest  possibly 
as  high  as  2.4  per  cent.,  which  would  appear  to  be  an 
imbusiness-like  and  unprofitable  proceeding.  But  on  strik- 
ing an  average  between  the  sums  on  which  it  was  paying 
that  rate  and  tlie  large  amounts  on  which  it  was  paying  no 
interest,  but  receiving  two  per  cent.,  it  would  probably  be 
found  that  it  was  getting  the  whole  at  a  rate  considerable 
less  than  two  per  cent. 

A  more  valid  objection  to  the  lending  of  money  by  the 
government  at  a  fixed  low  rate  of  interest,  instead  of  at 
whatever  rates  it  might  obtain  according  to  the  state  of  the 
money  market,  as  private  banking  institutions  would  do, 
might  be  found  in  the  liability  that  the  parties  to 
whom  it  was  loaned  might  reloan  it  at  higher  rates,  and  thus 
use  the  good  offices  of  the  government  as  a  means  of  personal 
profit.  The  measure  could  hardly  fail,  however,  to  lower 
very  greatly  the  general  rate  of  interest  in  the  business 
world.  It  would  be  important,  of  course,  to  keep  this 
large  sum  in  circulation,  and  thus  avoid  the  evils  arising 
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from  hoarding.  Its  utilization  for  the  regular  expenditures 
of  the  government  would  be  likely  to  do  this,  and  the 
consequent  reduction  of  taxation  would  be  a  great  public 
advantage.  Although  the  idea  of  loaning  money  at  fixed 
low  rates  upon  certain  securities,  such  as  land  and  staple 
products,  might  prove  impracticable  from  various  consid- 
erations—  such,  for  instance,  as  the  injustice  of  discrimi- 
nating in  favor  of  any  particular  classes  in  the  community, 
as  such  a  scheme  would  appear  to  do  —  there  should  be  no 
difficulty  in  devising  some  practicable  system  for  using  to 
the  advantage  of  the  entire  public  the  extensive  funds  which 
thus  would  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  government. 

The  postal  banks  would  doubtless  very  laigely  take  the 
place  of  present  institutions  of  deposit.  To  what  extent 
this  would  be  the  case,  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  say. 
For  all  ordinary  purposes,  and  for  the  needs  of  the  average 
business  man,  their  advantages  could  not  fail  to  be  great. 
Their  effect  would  probably  be  to  withdraw  from  the  market 
large  sums  now  available  for  speculative  purposes,  and  divert 
them  to  legitimate  uses.  The  speculative  tendency  would, 
therefore,  be  likely  to  be  discouraged  by  so  much.  Necessary 
limitations  might  make  the  postal  banks  unavailable  for 
those  whose  financial  transactions  are  conducted  on  a  great 
scale,  and  their  wants  would  continue  to  be  met  by  private 
institutions,  which  would  offer  special  inducements  to  large 
depositors,  just  as  the  trust  companies  now  offer  special 
inducements  over  the  present  national  banks  by  paying 
interest  ou  deposits. 


ANOTHER  VIEW  OF  NEWMAN. 


BY   WM.   M.    SALTER. 


I  SUPPOSE  I  should  never  have  felt  toward  Cardinal  John 
Henry  Newman  as  I  do,  had  I  not  been  once  in  a  ceitain 
8tate  of  mind.  It  was  my  lot,  as  a  divinity  student,  to  feel 
under  the  necessity  of  examining  into  the  grounds  of  my 
religious  belief.  I  could  not  accept  what  my  teachers  gave 
me,  simply  because  it  was  taught,  much  as  I  revered  some  of 
them.  I  liad  to  test,  examine,  and  conclude  for  myself.  I 
evidently  felt  the  dilficulties  of  belief,  as  most  of  my  fellow- 
students  did  not.  At  New  Haven  the  main  outlines  of  evangeli- 
cal orthodoxy,  at  Cambridge  the  fundamental  ideas  of  theism, 
were  accepted,  as  £^  rule,  without  serious  question.  I  envied 
my  fellows  their  assurance ;  I,  too,  craved  assurance,  but  I  had 
to  get  it  in  my  own  way,  and  I  was  plunged  into  investiga- 
tions, and  beset  by  doubts  that  did  not  seem  to  occupy  or 
perplex  them.  The  question  was,  where  could  I  find  a  point 
to  start  from ;  not  what  was  the  whole  truth,  but  wliat  was 
the  truth  I  could  be  immediately  sure  of, —  what  was  light 
that  I  could  not  question  (or,  at  least,  reasonably  question)  ? 
For,  once  in  possession  of  that,  other  things  might  naturally 
and  logically  follow.  It  seemed  to  me,  that  if  there  was  any 
sure  ground  for  the  Christian  believer,  it  was  to  be  found  in 
Christ  himself ;  that  if  ever  a  voice  from  another  world  had 
spoken  to  this,  it  had  been  through  him.  The  fundamental 
pix)blem  was.  Was  his  consciousness  to  be  trusted  ?  It  was 
after  three  years  of  examination  into  the  origin  and  trust- 
worthiness of  the  gospel  records,  of  effort  to  form  a  faithful 
picture  of  Jesus'  mind,  of  weighing  of  probabilities  as  to 
whether  he  could  have  been  mistaken,  and  a  decision  that  he 
could  not  have  been,  and  that  ha  was,  under  God,  my 
appointed  Lord,  and  Saviour,  and  Judge,  as  he  was  that  of  all 
men,  —  it  was  at  this  time  that  I  fell  in  with  the  writings  of 
Newman,  and  that  he  began  to  exercise  a  charm  over  me, 
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which,  amid  all  my  subsequent  changes  of  thought,  I  have 
never  been  willing  to  disown. 

I  felt  in  the  first  place  that  he  had  a  profound  sense  of 
the  difliculties  of  faith.  There  was  no  evidence  that  certain 
questions  had  ever  been  open  questions  to  him  (such  as  the 
being  of  God  and  the  reality  of  a  revelation),  but  he  seemed 
to  be  as  keenly  aware  of  the  difficulties  attending  them  as  if 
tliey  had  been.  He  believed  and  yet  he  knew  the  other  side. 
Few  are  the  apologists  who  liave  dared  to  say  what  he  has 
said;  few  are  the  unbelievers  who  could  state  their  case 
more  strongly  than  he  has  stated  it  for  them.  It  was  this 
width  of  imagination  that,  for  one  thing,  separated  him  from 
the  ordinary  theologian.  One  of  his  precepts  to  a  zealous 
follower  was,  "  Be  sure  you  grasp  fully  any  view  which  you 
seek  to  combat."  Let  me  illusti-ate.  Newman  admitted  in 
so  many  words  that  it  was  a  great  question  whether  atheism 
was  not  as  philosophically  consistent  with  the  phenomena  of 
the  physical  world  as  tlie  doctrine  of  a  creative  and  governing 
power.  He  allowed  Hume's  argument  against  miracles  to  be 
valid  from  a  purely  scientific  aspect  of  things,  and  doubted 
the  conclusiveness  of  the  design  argument  (though  not  the 
argument  from  order)  for  the  being  of  God.  He  knew  to  the 
full  how  hard  it  was  to  hold  one's  faith  in  God  in  face  of  all 
that  seems  amiss  and  awry,  purposeless,  blind,  and  cruel  in  the 
world.  He  held  this  faith,  he  believed  there  were  reasons  for 
it  (chiefly  in  man's  conscience),  it  was  the  starting-point  of 
his  religious  system,  and  yet  when  he  looked  out  of  liimself 
into  the  world  of  men,  the  lie  seemed  to  be  given  to  it  and 
the  effect  was  as  confusing,  he  said,  as  if  it  were  denied  that 
he  was  in  existence  himself.  "  If  I  looked  into  a  mirror 
[these  are  his  words]  and  did  not  see  my  face,  I  should  liave 
the  sort  of  feeling  which  actually  comes  upon  me  when  I 
look  into  this  living,  busy  world  and  see  no  reflex  of  its 
Creator.  .  .  .  Were  it  not  for  the  voice  speaking  so  clearly 
in  my  conscience  and  my  heart,  I  should  be  an  Atheist,  or  a 
Pantheist,  or  a  Polytheist.  ...  To  consider  the  world  in 
its  length  and  breadth,  its  various  history,  the  many  races  of 
men,  their  starts,  their  fortunes,  their  mutual  alienation,  their 
conflicts ;  and  then  their  ways,  habits,  governments,  forms 
of  worship,  their  enterprises,  their  aimless  courses,  their 
random  achievements  and  acquirements,  the  impotent  con- 
clusion of  long-standing  facts,  the  tokens  so  faint  and  broken 
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of  a  superintending  design,  the  blind  evolution  of  what  turn 
out  to  be  great  powers  or  trutlis ;  the  progress  of  things,  as 
if  from  unreasoning  elements,  not  towards  final  causes ;  the 
g^atness  and  littleness  of  man,  his  far-reaching  aims,  his 
short  duration,  the  curtain  hung  over  his  futurity  ;  the  dis- 
appointments of  life,  the  defeat  of  good,  the  success  of 
evil,  the  pervading  idolatries,  the  corruptions,  the  dreary, 
hopeless  irreligion,  that  condition  of  the  whole  race  so 
fearfully  yet  exactly  described  in  the  apostle's  words, 
*  Having  no  hope  and  without  God  in  this  world ' ;  all  this 
is  a  vision  to  dizzy  and  appall,  and  inflicts  upon  the  mind  a 
sense  of  profound  mystery  which  is  absolutely  beyond  human 
solution."  To  have  one's  doubts,  one's  misgivings,  one's 
own  blank  confusion  portrayed  with  such  appreciation  and 
in  such  vivid  detail  by  another  —  how  could  it  fail  to  power- 
fully affect  me  ?  Surely,  I  said  to  myself,  whether  this  man's 
faith  was  true  or  not,  he  did  not  hold  it  because  the  tremen- 
dous obstacles  in  the  way  of  it  had  not  been  brought  home  to 
him.  Similarly  he  appreciated  the  difficulties  in  connection 
with  revelation  itself,  as  when  ho  said  that  God  "  has  given 
us  doctrines  which  are  but  obscurely  gathered  from  scripture, 
and  a  scripture  which  is  but  obscurely  gathered  from  his- 
toiy,"  as  when  he  admitted  the  real  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
the  Jews  admitting  that  Jesus  was  their  Messiah. 

But  I  will  not  linger  over  this  point,  and  pass  on  to  say  that 
Newman  impressed  me  as  one  of  those  few  men,  in  any  age, 
who  have  an  intellectual  life  of  their  own.  His  was  no 
hereditary  belief ;  he  had  faced  the  problems  of  religion  for 
himself.  What  looks  like  faith  in  many  cases,  he  himself 
said,  was  a  mere  hereditary  persuasion,  not  a  personal 
principle,  a  habit  learned  in  the  nursery,  which  is  scattered 
and  disappears  like  a  mist  before  the  light  of  reason.  His 
own  admiration  went  out  evidently  to  the  "  bold  unworldli- 
ness  and  vigorous  independence  of  mind  "  shown  by  one  of 
his  early  teachers,  Thos.  Scott ;  to  the  type  of  mind  illustrated 
by  an  Oxford  associate,  who  had  an  intellect,  he  says,  "  as 
critical  and  logical  as  it  was  speculative  and  bold."  Whately, 
he  records,  had  taught  him  to  see  with  his  own  eyes  and  to 
walk  with  his  own  feet ;  he  thought  of  dedicating  his  first 
book  to  him,  in  words  to  the  effect  that  he  had  not  only 
taught  him  to  think,  but  to  think  for  himself.  It  wiis  a  first 
hand  dealing  with  almost  all  the  problems  he  took  up,  that 
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I  had  the  sense  of  in  reading  Newman's  pages,  however  far 
ahead  he  was  of  me  in  the  line  of  (what  seemed  then) 
religious  advance. 

And  because  l^e  had  thought,  he  had  moved,  he  had  had 
a  history.  He  started  with  certain  truths  (as  he  supposed 
them  to  be),  but  instead  of  accepting  them  mechanically,  he 
thought  them  out ;  he  studied  to  see  what  they  implied,  what 
other  truths  were  consistent  with  them  and  what  were  not ;  in 
other  words,  he  gradually  worked  his  way  out  to  something 
like  a  system,  and  therein  consisted  his  history.  The  ordi- 
nary idea  of  Newman  (leaving  the  past  tense  for  the  moment) 
seems  to  be  that  he  sacrificed  his  intellect,  that  out  of  weari- 
ness he  threw  himself  into  the  Catholic  fold.  Such  may  be 
a  true  account  of  some  conversions,  but  it  is  a  pitiable  travesty 
of  the  facts  in  the  case  of  Newman.  Newman  went  into  the 
Church  because  it  seemed  rational  to  him  to  do  so  ;  and  it  is 
still  the  great  question,  whether  once  assuming  certain  fun- 
damental ideas  held  by  Protestant  and  Catholic  alike,  any 
other  course  is  rational.  The  "  trouble  "  with  Newman,  as 
with  his  brother  Francis  (in  some  ways  also  a  remarkable 
man),  was  simply  that,  as  the  London  Truth  binteringly 
said,  neither  was  ablq  to  swallow  the  Athanasian  creed  in  a 
comfortable  and  prosaic  way,  as  good  Britons  should ;  or,  as 
the  Saturday  Review  in  all  seriousness  urged,  that  he  did  not 
hold  as  liis  supreme  principle  pride  in  the  Church  of  England 
as  such,  determination  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
others  "  in  resisting  the  foreigner,  whether  he  came  from  Rome 
or  from  Geneva,  from  Tiibingen  or  from  Saint  Sulpice  "  ;  in 
other  words,  that  he  opened  the  windows  of  hi«  mind,  in- 
stead of  keeping  them  shut ;  that  he  set  out  on  living  a  life 
of  reason  instead  of  one  of  prejudice  ;  that  he  determined  to 
seek  out  and  follow  the  truth  on  whatever  shores  that  quest 
should  land  him. 

"  Most  men  in  this  country,"  Newman  once  wrote,  "like 
opinions  to  be  brought  to  them,  rather  than  to  be  at  the  pains 
to  go  out  and  seek  for  them."  But  Newman  himself  was 
cast  in  another  mould ;  rationality,  consistency,  were  an  im- 
perative craving  with  him  ;  and  feeling  that  the  popular  reli- 
gious creed  lacked  these  things,  he  went  in  search  of  them  and 
started,  as  it  were,  on  a  journey.  A  memorandum,  written 
down  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  speaks  of  himself  as  "  now 
in  my  room  in  OrcU  College,  slowly  advancing,  etc.,  and  led 
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on  by  Gk^d's  hand  blindly,  not  knowing  wliitlier  lie  is  taking 
me."  His  touching  verses,  beginning  "  Lead,  kindly  Light," 
betray  the  same  feeling.  Gloom  did  encircle  him,  but  in  the 
midst  of  it  there  was  a  light,  which  he  strove  and  craved  to 
follow.  Though  mystical,  in  a  certain  sense,  by  temperament, 
he  resolved,  he  tells  us,  to  be  guided,  not  by  his  imagination, 
but  by  his  reason.  He  had  once  a  strange  emotional  experi- 
ence, but  when  it  was  over  he  wished  that  it  should  not  un- 
duly influence  him.  "  I  had  to  determine  its  logical  value," 
he  says,  "and  its  bearing  on  my  duty."  "What  are  we  do- 
ing aU  through  life,  both  as  a  necessity  and  as  a  duty,"  lie  wrote 
many  years  afterwards,  "  but  unlearning  the  world's  poetry 
and  attaining  to  its  prose  ?  This  is  our  education  as  boys  and 
as  men,  in  the  action  of  life  and  in  the  closet  or  library ;  in 
our  affections,  in  our  aims,  in  our  hopes,  and  in  our  memories. 
And  in  like  manner  it  is  the  education  of  our  intellect." 
This  is  little  more  than  saying  that  the  supreme  rule  of  life 
is  reason,  that  it  is  our  life-task  to  bring  all  the  varied  mo- 
tions of  our  minds  into  harmony  with  this  ideal.  The  fact 
is  that  he  became  ultimately  persuaded  that  tho  Catholic 
creed  was  that  rational  -and  consistent  creed  of  which  he  was 
in  search — rational  and  consistent  that  is,  in  the  sense  of 
being  in  harmony  with,  and  an  outgrowth  of,  those  funda- 
mental ideas  of  a  God  and  of  a  revelation  with  which  he 
started ;  and  in  addressing  others  after  he  became  a  Catholic, 
he  said,  "  Be  convinced  in  your  reason  that  the  Catholic 
Church  is  a  teacher  sent  to  you  from  God,  and  it  is  enough. 
I  do  not  wish  you  to  join  her  till  you  are." 

Yet  while  he  was  in  search  of  the  truth,  while  he  was  on 
the  journey,  he  excited  no  little  suspicion  and  distrust.  The 
very  thing  that  lends  him  charm  to  tliose  who  love  to  see 
intellectual  movement  and  development  allowed  apostles  of 
prejudice  and  good,  but  narrow-minded,  men  to  think  of  him 
as  insidious,  leading  his  disciples  on  to  conclusions  to  which 
he  designed  to  bring  them,  while  his  purpose  was  veiled. 
But,  says  Froude,  who  tells  us  tliis,  and  was  himself  at  Oxford 
in  those  early  days,  he  was  on  the  contrary  "  the  most  tmns- 
parent  of  men.  He  told  us  what  he  believed  to  be  true. 
He  did  not  know  where  it  would  carry  him.  No  one  who 
has  ever  risen  to  any  great  height  in  the  world  refuses  to 
move  till  he  knows  whither  lie  is  going."  Such  are  the 
words  of  one  who,  though  he  felt  the  spell  of  Newman,  soon 
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struck  on  a  different  intellectual  path.  Matthew  Arnold, 
too,  experienced  the  spell.  "  Who  could  resist,"  he  says 
in  a  lecture  on  Emerson,  "  the  charm  of  that  spiritual  appa- 
rition, gliding  in  the  dim  afternoon  light  through  the  aisles 
of  St.  Mary's,  rising  into  the  pulpit,  and  then  in  the  most 
entrancing  of  voices,  breaking  the  silence  with  words  and 
thoughts  which  were  a  religious  music  —  subtile,  sweet, 
mournful."  To  Arnold,  he  was  a  man  "  never  to  be  named 
by  a  son  of  Oxford  without  sympathy ; "  and  this,  though 
Arnold,  too,  regarded  his  solution  for  the  doubts  and  difficul- 
ties which  beset  men's  minds  to-day  as  impossible.  Once 
Charles  Kingsley  brought  against  him  a  charge  of  intel- 
lectual dishonesty  and  falsity ;  but,  as  Mr.  Conway  re- 
marks, Kingsley's  sword  broke  in  his  hands  and  on  all  sides 
the  demolition  which  he  received  in  Newman's  reply  (the 
Apologia  pro  Vita  Sua)  has  been  regarded  as  complete.  Even 
the  Saturday  Review  says,  "  His  conversion  was  transparently 
honest ;  no  one,  save  the  most  contemptible  of  party  scribes, 
can  ever  hint  a  doubt  of  that."  "He  deliberately  shut 
his  eyes,"  an  "  intellectual  suicide,"  "  his  sympathies  and  sen- 
sibilities were  always  his  ultimate  test  of  right  thought  and 
action."  Such  are  the  comments  of  a  recent  reviewer ;  but 
on  the  morning  of  the  day  in  which  Newman  was  received 
into  the  Catholic  Church,  he  wrote  to  a  friend,  **  May  I  have 
only  one  tenth  part  as  much  faith  as  /  have  intellectual  conmo- 
tion  where  the  truth  lies  I  I  do  not  suppose  any  one  can  have 
had  such  combined  reasons  pouring  in  upon  him  that  he  is 
doing  right." 

But  how  can  Newman  have  had  reasons  for  his  course  ?  we 
may  incredulously  ask.  And  here  I  revert  to  my  particular 
state  of  mind  years  ago.  The  question  for  me  was,  holding 
as  I  did  that  in  Jesus,  God  had  spoken  to  the  world,  and  that 
under  God  he  was  the  Lord,  and  Saviour,  and  Judge-  of  men, 
could  I  remain  standing  in  such  a  position  ?  It  was  a  starting- 
point,  but  did  it  not  lead  somewhere  ?  Holding  so  much, 
despite  the  difficulties,  was  it  not  possible  that  consistently 
therewith,  I  must  hold  more,  despite  further  difficulties? 
Looking  about  me  among  Unitarians,  with  whom  I  was  then 
associated,  I  felt  that  even  this  faith  had  scant  acceptance 
among  them.  For  example,  taking  a  country  church  for  a 
year,  I  found  that  not  in  a  decade  or  more  had  there  been  any 
additions  to  the  church  membership,  or  even  efforts  iu  that 
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direction ;  the  church  was,  practically,  simply  an  assemblage 
of  pew-holders.  My  own  efforts  to  induce  persons  to  confess 
Jesus  as  their  Lord,  to  take  his  name,  to  become  his  avowed 
follower  before  the  world  (i.  e.  to  join  his  church),  were  some- 
thing novel;  yet  a  church,  an  assembly  of  followers,  was 
essential  to  my  idea  of  Christianity,  —  Jesus  having  said, 
«  Whoever  will  confess  me  before  men,  him  will  I  confess  be- 
fore my  Father  who  is  in  heaven,"  and  a  king  without  a 
kingdom  (or  right  to  a  kingdom)  being  in  itself  absurd.  I 
could  not  help  the  foreboding  that  Unitarianism  was  not  a 
finality  or  more  than  a  camp  for  a  night ;  nay,  the  question 
was  whether  Unitarianism  was  not  doing  more  to  dissipate 
Christianity,  than  to  build  it  up  in  any  historical  sense  of  the 
term. 

Moreover,  Protestant  orthodoxy  did  not  have  any  firm  hold 
on  some  fundamental  parts  and  evident  implications  of  the 
faith  I  already  held,  and  was  struggling  to  keep.  The  idea 
of  the  Church  itself  was  weak  in  most  Protestant  minds ; 
they  "spiritualized"  it,  as  they  said;  but  when  Jesus  spoke 
of  confessing  him  before  men^  he  evidently  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  a  visible  Church.  Again,  Jesus  felt  that  he  spoke 
with  Divine  authority,  and  as  he  was  commissioned,  so  he 
commissioned  others  to  stand  for  him  before  the  world,  and 
to  speak  in  his  name.  He  left  them  to  be  his  witnesses,  to 
continue  his  message  and  his  work  after  he  should  be  gone. 
He  had  the  power  to  forgive  sins,  for  example,  and  he  con- 
veyed it  to  others,  solemnly  saying  that  whatever  was  bound 
or  loosed  on  earth,  should  be  bound  or  loosed  in  heaven. 
Was  it  exactly  natural,  I  asked  myself,  that  divine  light  and 
guidance  and  forgiveness  should  be  thus  present,  as  it  were, 
on  earth  for  a  few  years,  and  then  become  entirely  a  matter 
of  history  and  antiquarian  research  ?  If  there  was  reason 
for  Jesus'  commissioning  the  apostles,  was  there  not  equal 
reason  for  the  apostles  commissioning  others  who  should  take 
their  places  ?  Protestants  said  the  revclatioh  was  in  a  book ; 
but  Jesus  never  spoke  of  a  book.  If  something  else  was 
authoritative  in  the  apostolic  days,  what  absurdity  was  there 
in  supposing  that  something  else  might  be  authoritative  in 
later  days?  And  yet,  no  Protestant  church  or  synod  or 
council  ever  claimed  to  be  such  a  living  witness  of  God  on 
the  earth.  The  most  zealous  Protestants  were  careful  to  say 
that  they  gave  only  their  human,  fallible  interpretations  of 
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ihti  diHUmi  ravidsition  ;  tliat  it  was  even  blaspliemoiis  for  a 
man  Ut  claim  Ut  for|(ive  hIim;  ttiat  the  Bible,  and  the  Bible 
only,  whH  tlu?ir  n;lif^ion.    And  yet,  the  Bible,  it  was  seTendly 
<'Jaini<'<l,  ^av(t  tlui  IrrMJH  Ui  the  PreHbyterian  creed,  to  the  Metho- 
(iJHlrnM'J,  i(i,  one  nii^htHay,  aliundred  creeds,  even  including 
till*  Hlitn<l(fi'on(t  of  (JnitarianH.     ilow  certain  words  of  New- 
man ranio  lionHi    to  me  in  the  midst  of  such    reflections! 
**  I'licMn    JH    an    (»v(frpow(U-ing  antecedent   improbability   in 
Alnii^Hity  (io(I*h  aimouncing  that  He  has  revealed  something, 
and  lli('n  roviMilin^  nothing;  there  is  no  antecedent  improbabil- 
ity in  llin  nwnalin^  it  elMcwhere  than  in  an  inspired  volume," 
I  do  not  mnan  to  say  that  I  was  converted  by  Newman;  but 
I  wuH  opnn  to  li^ht  on  that  side.     I  did  not  shut  my  mind,  as 
moNt  l^-ott^Htantx  HtH'nu^d  to,  and  I  dimly  felt,  I  had  a  sort  of 
fonduulin^r  that,  if  what  I  already  held  was  true,  reason  might 
hit  on  luH  nidt^      And  it  was  reason  — the  demand  for  a  set  of 
vitnvH  that  hIiouUI  Ih^  harmonious  and  consistent  —  that  made 
wus  disHutisHod;  and  so  I  rouhl  give  credit  to  the  idea  that 
Nowuuui  in  his  rhangtvs  and  in  his  final  act^  was  influenced 
hv  iH^uson, 

To  NowuuuK  tho  main  difficulty  of  all  lay  in  the  being  of 
(5od,  If  tht»iv  Wiw  a  inx\^  it  seemeil  rational  to  him  that 
thoiv  should  \m>  a  ivvidatioiu  t«iking  into  account  the  actual 
o\Mulition  of  mou.  If  tlu>n^  was  a  revelation,  the  Catholic 
rhvuvh  pivj^onunl  uuuv  signs  of  Iving  its  bearer  and  custodian 
x\u\\\  anv  v^horlKHlv  \»r  institution  of  men.  I  think  if  we  are 
disjKvsed  t\>  quostiv»a  tho  mtionality  of  his  course,  we  shall 
tiuvK  if  wo  ovanuuo  tlio  matter  carvfuUv,  that  it  is  because  we 
qvuvstiv^n  his  invstulates,  not  his  reasi>iung  or  results.  Granted 
thiit  I  ho  IV  is  a  IUkL  as  mon  orvlinarilv  understand  that  temu 
auvl  I  think  that  a  r^^volarion  is  antecedently  probable; 
^nuitovl  that  a  n*volation  kvs  Iven  matle,  as  Pn>testant5  ( save 
l'niiarians>  aiv  Agrt\^U  and  I  think  it  bur  reasonable  to  sup- 
^Kvio  iKu  some  such  Kxly  as  the  Catholic  Church  claims  to  be 
shvHiUl  Iv  its  K*aivr  and  unerring:  iuter^^reter  to  men.  We 
;uv  nustaIvo:i  it  we  think  that  Newman  devised  any  short-cut 
to  n»oitutl  *^\\W0x  or  us<»d  aity  other  instrument  or  metjiod  for 
siMixirioj  .It  his  r\»sults  thiUi  we  on.{inanly  employ  in  sound 
:\\Lv.*JK!igs  v^t  ovory  ^lav.  He  claimed  no  intuitions^  no  vision 
oi  ilH\*I^*gioiI  truth*  .tid  he  ^va^^  les5>  irbitriry  and  timciful  in 
aototivivt^  Catholic  vlo^rma  caun  I  have  known  •*  philoi^opheR ** 
lo  ix  la  vietcndiai:  :he  beiiiic  v?t  God  And  the  immurtalitT  at 
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the  soul.  He  tells  us  in  his  Apologia  that  he  believed  in  a 
God  on  a  ground  of  probability,  that  he  believed  in  Chris- 
tianity on  a  probability,  and  that  he  believed  in  Catholicism 
on  a  probability,  and  that  these  thi*ee  grounds  of  probability, 
distinct  from  each  other  in  subject-matter,  were  still,  all  of 
them,  one  and  the  same  in  nature  of  proof,  as  being  probabil- 
ities —  probabilities  of  a  special  kind,  a  cumulative,  a  trans- 
cendent probability,  but  still  probability. 

But  did  he  not  by  some  magical  metamorphosis  turn  these 
probabilities  into  a  certainty  ?  No ;  he  simply  claimed  that 
they  were  sufficient  to  produce  certitude,  which  is  a  different 
matter.  Certitude,  he  held,  was  a  quality  or  habit  of  mind ; 
certainty,  a  quality  of  propositions;  and  probabilities  that 
did  not  reach  to  logical  certainty  might  suffice  for  a  mental 
certitude.  We  are  mentally  sure  almost  every  day  of 
many  things  which  could  not  be  demonstratively  proved; 
we  are  practically  as  sure  of  them  as  if  they  could  be  proved ; 
we  are  ready  to  act  on  the  basis  of  them,  and  that  is  the 
test  of  practical  certitude.  The  word  of  a  friend  on  a  matter 
of  which  we  are  ignorant  is  an  example ;  we  may  be  as  sure 
of  what  he  tells  us  as  if  we  had  seen  it  ourselves ;  yet  he 
may  be  mistaken ;  strictly  speaking,  his  word  is  only  probable 
evidence.  But  did  not  Newman  substitute  faith  for  reason  ? 
Yes,  in  a  sense  ;  but  not  in  a  sense  in  which  it  is  of  itself 
irrational  to  do  so.  How  much  could  the  reason  of  any  of 
us  tell  \is  of  Central  Africa?  We  know  of  it  by  testimony, 
do  we  not?  not  by  reason.  From  our  own  notions  alone 
we  could  not  tell  whether  it  was  a  desert  or  a  forest ;  whether 
it  was  inhabited  or  uninhabited ;  whether  full-grown  human 
beings  or  dwarfs  lived  there;  but  a  Livingstone,  a  Du 
Chaillu,  a  Stanley,  tell  us,  and  we  accept  their  word.  The 
fact  is,  that  trust  in  testimony  is  what  we  daily  practise. 
We  learn  of  what  is  going  on  in  a  neighboring  town,  of  much 
in  our  own  town,  of  much  in  our  own  house  (unless  we  are 
there  all  the  time,  and  in  every  part  of  it  at  the  same  time) 
not  by  reasoning  about  it,  anymore  than  by  siglit,  but  by 
faith  in  what  others  tell  us.  "  Why  should  we  be  unwilling 
to  go  by  faith?"  asks  Newman.  "We  do  all  things  in 
this  world  by  faith  in  the  word  of  others.  By  faith  only  we 
know  our  positions  in  the  world,  our  circumstances,  our 
rights  and  privileges,  our  fortunes,  our  parents,  our  brothers 
and  sisters,  our  age,  our  mortality ;  why  should  religion  be 
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an  exception  ?  Why  should  we  be  willing  to  use  for  heavenly 
objects  what  we  daily  use  for  earthly?"  There  is  really 
nothing  mystical  about  faith ;  it  is  not  peculiarly  a  religious 
principle,  nor  is  it  the  ideal  way  of  getting  knowledge.  As 
Newman  says,  "The  word  of  another  is  in  itself  a  faint 
evidence  compared  with  that  of  sight  or  reason.  It  is  in- 
fluential only  when  we  cannot  do  without  it." 

Now  it  may  be  difficult  to  suppose  that  God  has  ever 
spoken  in  the  world.  But  if  we  think  He  has,  it  cannot  be 
irrational  to  take  His  word  and  believe  it;  it  cannot  be 
absurd  to  trust  a  Divine  message,  when  we  are  every  day 
trusting  human  messages.  And  one  thing  further.  When 
we  trust  a  friend's  report,  we  do  not  make  our  previous 
ideas  of  what  is  probable,  a  test  of  how  much  we  shall 
believe  of  what  he  says.  If  we  were  already  competent  to 
say  what  happened,  we  should  not  go  to  him  for  informa- 
tion. Unless  it  is  impossible,  or  against  all  the  laws  of 
probability,  we  assent  to  what  he  says,  however  much  it  may 
surprise,  or  startle,  or  alarm  us ;  if  we  cannot  do  this,  we 
have  not  real  trust.  But  trusting  it  is  in-ationsil  "  to  pick 
and  choose ;  "  to  say  tliis  we  will  accept  and  that  we  will 
reject,  according  as  it  seems  antecedently  likely  or  not. 
Surely  this  must  be  also  true  of  divine  testimony.  If  Grod, 
the  perfect,  the  unerring  intelligence,  speaks,  we  are  at  least 
to  give  Him  the  same  respect  we  should  show  to  a  fel- 
low-man ;  we  are  not  to  say,  "  this  is  credible  and  I  accept 
it ;  that  is  strange,  mysterious,  and  I  must  reject  it."  If  we 
knew  beforehand  what  was  true,  to  wliatend  would  God  give 
the  revelation?  And  if  we  do  thus  sit  in  judgment,  we 
simply  show  (unless  we  are  dishonest)  that  we  do  not  believe 
that  God  has  spoken.  Hence,  what  is  called  the  submission 
of  reason,  which,  in  the  large  sense  of  the  word,  it  is  only 
rational  to  give,  if  God  has  indeed  given  a  message  to  the 
world.  Protestants  so  submit  to  the  teachings  of  the  Bible ; 
Catholics  do  to  the  teachings  of  the  Church.  If  God  really 
speaks  in  either,  it  is  as  rational  to  do  so  as  it  is  to  trust 
Stanley's  reports  of  the  lakes  and  jungles,  the  weird  forests 
and  strange  inhabitants  of  Central  Africa  —  yes,  as  much 
more  so  as  Stanley  is  a  man,  and  God  is  God.  Most  simply 
and  frankly  does  Newman  say,  in  speaking  of  early  converts, 
"  The  Church  was  their  teacher ;  they  did  not  come  to  argue, 
to  examine,  to  pick  and  choose,  but  to  accept  whatever  was 
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put  before  them."  This  attitude  of  arguing,  examining,  pick- 
ing,  and  choosing  in  relatiqn  to  things  of  which  we  really 
know  nothing,  and  can  know  nothing,  in  6ur  mortal  state 
(though  supposedly  God  knows  and  has  given  a  certain 
amount  of  light)  Newman  calls  Rationalism ;  and  if  God 
has  spoken,  surely  such  Rationalism  is  irrational.  The  doc- 
trine that  there  is  no  positive  truth  in  religion,  that  one 
creed  is  as  good  as  another,  and  that  all  is  opinion,  Newman 
calls  Liberalism;  but  if  God  has  revealed  the  truth  such 
Liberalism  is  false. 

In  writing  of  Newman  as  I  have,  I  have  been  moved  by  old 
attachment  and  personal  veneration.  But  if  I  have  incident- 
ally contributed  to  show  that  a  Catholic  need  not  necessarily 
be  either  a  weak  man  or  a  dishonest  one,  as  is  sometimes 
taken  for  granted  among  Liberals,  I  shall  not  be  sorry.  My 
opinion  is  that  Newman  differed  from  the  stock  Protestantism 
of  his  day,  largely  because  he  sought  out  light  and  sought  it 
with  a  mind  which  for  eagerness,  keenness,  subtlety,  depth, 
has  rarely  been  surpassed ;  that  he  left  the  Church  of  England 
because  it  was  neither  fish  nor  fowl  —  and  rationality  and  con- 
sistency were  not  in  it ;  that  he  went  to  Rome,  because,  taking 
his  premises  for  granted,  reason  pointed  that  way.  And  yet 
the  guarded  way  in  which  I  have  spoken  has  probably  been 
noticed  by  my  readers.  I  have  not  said  that  reason,  abstractly 
speaking,  was  on  his  side,  but  that  starting  from  his  premises 
his  course  was  reasonable — his  premises  being  those  to  which 
most  Christians  hold.  The  difference  was  that  he  took  them 
serioasly  and  they  became  living  principles,  germs  of  ample 
growth  in  his  mind,  while  others  held  them  unthinkingly; 
that  he  had  the  lure  power  of  realizing  his  ideas,  wliile  others 
took  them  as  mechanically  as  we  often  take  the  stars  at  night 
— points  of  light  they  are  to  us  and  nothing  more.  But 
whether  his  premises  were  really  sound  is  another  question. 
My  mature  judgment  is  that  they  were  not ;  had  I  been  able 
to  hold  my  Christian  faith  as  I  once  held  it,  could  I  have  resisted 
the  solvents  that  science,  and  criticism,  and  philosophy  were 
bringing  to  bear  upon  it,  I  should  have  gone  I  know  not 
where ;  as  it  is,  I  am  a  Liberal  (though  not  in  Newman's 
sense).  The  ordinary  idea  of  God  I  cannot  hold,  nor  does  it 
seem  likely  that  I  shall  ever  hold  an  idea  of  God  with  which 
the  idea  of  a  special  revelation  would  be  congruous ;  and  even 
were  the  ordinary  idea  of  God  a  true  one,  I  think  that  the 
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matter-of-fact  evidence  of  a  revelation  through  Jesus  is  In- 
sufficient. Reluctant  as  I  was  to  admit  it,  struggle  as  I 
might  against  it,  the  share  of  Jesus  in  the  errors  and  illusions 
of  his  time  (the  sense  of  which  grew  upon  me)  made  it  im- 
possible for  me  at  last  to  absolutely  trust  his  consciousness ; 
however  great,  however  sublime  a  figure  he  was,  it  appeared 
that  he  belonged  after  all  to  our  fallible  humanity.  Hence  in 
my  view  we  were  thrown  back  on  ourselves ;  we  may  have 
great  and  consoling  beliefs  about  life  and  its  purpose,  about 
death  and  what  lies  beyond,  about  the  fathomless  Power  from 
which  we  come  and  on  whose  bosom  we  rest ;  but  a  revela- 
tion we  have  not ;  they  are  beliefs  which  we  ourselves  form 
and  do  not  receive  from  without.  Rationalism,  though  not 
in  the  sense  in  which  Newman  used  it,  becomes  the  only 
method ;  and  Liberalism,  in  the  sense  that  whatever  creed 
one  may  hold  none  can  claim  to  be  infallible,  or  of  exclusive 
divine  authority,  and  that  good  men  of  different  creeds 
should  respect  and  tolerate  one  another,  becomes  at  once  a 
necessity  and  a  duty. 

Newman  has  taken  liis  way ;  other  men,  let  us  trust,  with 
the  root  of  piety  in  them  as  truly  as  ^it  was  in  him,  have  taken 
theii-s;  the  ways  are  far  apart  —  which  is  truer,  time,  the 
future,  perhaps  the  ages  alone  can  tell.  But  we  are  bound 
not  to  revile  him,  as  he  in  sober  truth  never  reviled  us. 


INTEMIGMTION. 


BY  BABBI  SOLOMON  SCHINDLEB, 


The  immigration  problem,  which  I  have  been  discussing  in 
previous  numbers  of  The  Arena,  cannot  be  unravelled  with- 
out considering  one  important  thread  which  adds  to  the 
entanglement.  I  shall  apply  to  it  the  term  "  Inter-migra- 
tion," a  word  not  found  in  the  dictionary,  because  it  is 
freshly  coined  for  the  purpose.  Let  me  try  to  define  its 
meaning. 

A  person  is  said  to  migrate  when  he  leaves  his  native  land, 
seeking  a  new  home  in  some  other  country.  Around  the 
word  emigrant  or  immigrant  hovers  always  the  idea  of  an  ex- 
change of  habits,  customs,  and  language  of  one  country  with 
those  of  another.  The  immigmnt,  when  he  arrives  at  the 
place  which  he  has  chosen  for  his  new  settlement,  appears  by 
his  dress,  his  language,  his  manners,  yea,  even  by  his  features, 
a  stranger ;  one  who  has  apparently  no  right  to  press  himself 
upon  the  community ;  one  who  must  not  feel  offended  if  he  is 
mistrusted,  until  he  has  shown  that  his  arrival  will  not 
prove  dangerous  to  the  old  settlers.  Around  the  word  emi- 
grant hovers  the  idea  of  distance ;  he  comes  from  far-oflf 
countries,  from  a  place  which  cannot  be  easily  reached,  or 
from  which  information  concerning  himself  cannot  be  readily 
obtained.  We  call  a  person  an  immigrant  who  comes  to  us 
from  a  distance  of  at  least  a  few  thousand  miles,  and  from  a 
country  that  differs  from  ours  in  the  forms  of  government  as 
well  as  in  customs  and  manners.  We  would  surely  not  call 
a  person  an  immigrant  who  comes  from  a  village  of  Maine  or 
New  Hampshire  to  Boston,  nor  even  if  he  should  come  from 
the  far  South  or  from  the  extreme  West. 

Yet,  what  is  the  difference  ?  He  is  a  person  who  has  left 
his  native  home,  who  is  as  much  a  stranger  among  us  as  the 
one  who  comes  across  the  ocean.  His  manners  may  be 
as  different  from  ours,  his  features  may  show  at  a  glance, 
whether  he  is  a  southerner,  a  western  man,  or  whether  he 
comes  from  down  east ;  even  his  language  may  be  strange 
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on  account  of  the  peculiar  accent  which  he  gives  his  words, 
and  the  idioms  which  he  uses.  It  may  frequently  happen 
that  two  people,  who  both  think  they  speak  the  English 
language*  will  be  unable  to  understand  each  other,  on 
account  of  the  difiference  in  dialect.  The  new-comer  may 
prove  to  be  as  much,  or  even  more,  of  an  undesirable  element 
among  us,  as  the  one  who  comes  from  Ireland  or  China ;  his 
presence  in  the  labor  market  may  tend  as  well  to  reduce  the 
rates  of  wages  as  if  he  had  come  from  Hungaria  or  Bulgaria. 
There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  a  locomotion  has  taken 
place,  that  an  individual  has  transplanted  himself  from  one 
pliice  to  the  other,  either  on  account  of  the  urging  of  his 
venturesome  spirit,  or  for  the  sake  of  finding  a  better 
market  for  his  abilities,  or  driven  out  by  force  of  adverse 
conditions.  There  is  little  difference  whether  a  person 
leaves  Russia  on  account  of  his  dissatisfaction  with  the 
government,  or  an  arbitrary  legislation  which  deprives  him  of 
his  opportunities ;  or  whether  he  leaves  a  village  in  Nebraska 
because  he  finds  he  is  unable  longer  to  withstand  the  grind- 
ing process  of  tlie  land  sharks,  or  the  sweating  system  of  the 
factory  owners.  His  intentions  are  to  better  his  condition ; 
preciselj'  the  same  as  are  those  of  him  who  crosses  the 
Atlantic.  The  one  will  sell  his  all  to  pay  his  passage  on  the 
steamer,  the  other  to  pay  for  his  railroad  ticket,  and  both  will 
arrive  penniless.  Yet  the  one  is  called  an  emigrant  or 
immigrant,  and  the  other  is  not,  although  the  distance  from 
which  the  latter  conies  may  be  the  same  or  even  greater  than 
that  from  which  the  former  hails. 

In  order  to  distinguish  between  these  two  classes  of 
migration,  I  call  this  latter  one  "  Int^r-migration,"  and  desire 
the  term  to  stand  for  a  change  of  habitation  occurring 
within  the  boundaries  of  a  land  that  is  under  the  same  gov- 
ernment. 

Inter-migration,  although  it  has  never  before  reached  the 
development  to  which  it  has  risen  in  the  present,  is  not  a  new 
form  of  the  migratory  habit  of  peoples.  Ancient  records 
tell  us  that  a  forced  inter-migration  has  frequently  taken 
place.  The  conquerors  of  old,  desirous  of  making  one 
nation  out  of  the  many  peoples  they  subdued  by  their 
valiant  sword,  would  transplant  large  numbers  of  individuals 
from  one  pn>vince  to  another  distant  one,  giving  their  land 
and  their  passcssions  in  exchange  to  settlers,  whom  they  drew 
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from  some  other  country.  Their  scheme,  however,  rarely 
succeeded,  because  the  difficulties  of  a  long  journey  made  it 
impossible  for  them  to  transplant  a  sufficiently  large  number 
of  people;  the  masses  remained  undisturbed,  the  few 
new-comers  were  soon  absorbed  by  them,  and  the  desired 
change  of  sentiment  was  not  produced.  The  moment  the 
government  was  attacked  by  a  new  conqueror,  all  provinces 
would  at  once  rise  in  revolt,  and  thus  hasten  the  downfall  of 
empires,  such  as  was,  for  instance,  the  Persian,  before  the 
onslaught  of  so  small  an  army  as  that  with  which  Alexander 
the  Great  crossed  the  Hellespont. 

The  golden  era  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  the  prosperity 
and  the  culture  which  then  prevailed,  were  made  possible 
solely  through  the  facilities  which  were  given  to  inter-migra- 
tion. Good  roads  connected  the  ends  and  dissected  the 
width  and  breadth  of  the  great  Roman  Empire.  Travel  was 
well  protected.  A  well-drilled  army  suppressed  highway 
robbery,  and  an  excellent  navy  put  down  piracy.  A  resident 
of  Gaul  could  with  ease  settle  in  Syria,  while  the  Syrian,  if 
he  so  desired,  could  find  with  ease  a  home  in  Gaul.  The 
residents  of  Brittania  and  Greece  could  with  comparative  ease 
inter-migrate,  and  had  not  the  floods  of  barbarians  which 
deluged  the  Roman  Empire  put  an  end  to  civilization,  and  with 
it  the  possibilities  of  inter-migration,  we  might  stand  to-day 
on  a  much  higher  round  of  culture,  and  our  knowledge 
might  have  been  much  greater  than  it  is. 

If  the  inventions  of  the  nineteenth  century  have  made  pos- 
sible emigration  to  such  an  extent  to-day  as  never  before  ex- 
isted, it  has  still  more  facilitated  inter-migration.  It  has 
almost  destroyed  tlie  equilibrium  between  the  centripetal  and 
centrifugal  forces,  giving  the  advantages  to  the  latter.  The 
facilities  of  locomotion  have  made  people  restless ;  the  times 
have  passed  by  when  grandchildren  would  live  in  the  same 
house  in  which  their  grandparents  lived  or  when  they 
consider  it  a  hardship  and  misfortune  to  move  out  of  such  a 
habitation,  or  to  see  it  change  owners  ;  time  has  been,  when 
only  the  adventurer  left  his  native  place,  and  when  it  was 
considered  dangerous  to  go  into  the  world,  which  at  that  time 
could  be  circumscribed  by  a  radius  of  a  few  miles ;  time  has 
been,  when  people  lived  for  generations  in  the  same  house,  in 
the  same  street,  in  the  same  village  or  town,  when  even  the 
household  furniture  became  venerable  on  account  of  its  an- 
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tiquity  and  the  remembrances  connected  with  it.  What  boy 
or  girl  in  our  day  plays  around  the  chair  which  their  great- 
grandfather used  to  occupy  ?  To  sell  one  house  and  move 
into  another;  to  leave  one  city  and  seek  settlement  in  an- 
other, is  now  the  rule  and  not  the  exception ;  and  it  is  mainly 
this  inter-migration,  stirring  up  the  masses,  to  which  is  due 
our  increased  prosperity  and  our  progress  m  all  branches  of 
knowledge.  Ipter-migration  keeps  us  from  stagnation ;  it  re- 
moves shyness  and  fear  at  the  sight  of  a  stranger,  accustoms 
us  to  an  intercourse  with  different  people,  removes  prejudices 
and  superstitions,  and  facilitates  the  exchange  of  thoughts 
and  ideas. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  intermigration 
has  also  its  drawbacks ;  that  it  will  easily  flood  the  labor 
market  so  as  to  screw  down  wages  ;  it  will  foster  the  venture- 
some spirit,  induce  people  to  risk  a  certainty  for  an  uncer- 
I  tainty,  and  especially  has  it  tended  to  draw  people  from  the 
rui-al  districts  to  the  large  cities. 

All  the  complaints  heard  against  immigration,  and  all  the 
pressure  that  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  government  to 
restrict  it,  do  not  come  from  the  rural  districts,  but  from  the 
large  cities ;  and  it  is  generally  overlooked  that  the  competi- 
tion, which  presses  down  the  compensation  for  labor  to  such 
a  degree  that  the  wages  earned  for  hard  work  are  sometimes 
not  sufficient  to  support  one  person,  and  far  less  a  family,  is 
not  brought  about  solely  by  the  immigrant  who  comes  from 
abroad,  but  is,  to  a  very  great  extent,  the  consequence  of 
inter-migration,  of  the  influx  of  villagers  into  the  cities. 
While  in  country  places  there  is  a  scarcity  of  labor,  thus  in 
New  England,  for  example,  while  many  farms  are  vacant^ 
there  are  people  starving  in  the  cities,  unable  to  obtain  work. 
The  increase  of  large  cities  and  of  their  population  is  beyond 
the  proportion  in  which  it  formerly  stood  to  that  of  the 
country.  This  has  aroused  the  thoughts  of  many  long- 
headed people,  and  investigations  are  being  made  on  every 
hand,  especially  because  some  people  are  moved  by  fear  that 
city  life  will  corrupt  morality.  They  take  it  for  granted 
that  country  people  are  virtuous,  and  that  vice  finds  its 
domicile  only  in  the  large  centres  of  population,  and  having 
established  these  premises,  they  argue  that  the  tendency  of 
country  people  to  move  into  cities  shows  a  degeneracy  on 
their  part,  or  that,  the  abnormal  growth  of  cities  is  a  sure 
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token  of  the  moral  depravity  which  has  taken  hold  of  the 
people.  This,  however,  is  not  true.  There  is  as  much 
iniquity  in  proportion  in  small  communities  as  in  large 
ones,  and  not  unfrequently  wickedness  and  viciousness  are 
attributed  to  actions  which,  after  all,  are  neither  wicked  nor 
vicious,  but  merely  strange  to  one  who  is  not  accustomed  to 
them.  The  tide  of  inter-migration,  which  swells  the  popula- 
tion of  the  cities,  has  its  natural  causes,  of  which  moral  cor- 
ruption is  the  least. 

The  philosophera  of  the  individualistic  school  will  take 
exception,  when  I  name  as  the  first  cause  of  the  tendency  to 
leave  the  village  for  the  city,  the  fact  that  the  more  society 
becomes  organized,  the  more  each  individual  becomes  a  part 
of  a  system,  the  easier  it  is  to  obtain  comfort,  and  that, 
having  found  the  proper  place,  one  can  more  easily  excel  in 
that  sphere  of  life.  True,  a  man  living  in  a  village  may  be 
able  to  secure  for  himself,  without  excessive  labor,  food  that 
would  keep  him  from  starvation,  and  raiment  and  fuel  to  pro- 
tect him  against  the  inclemency  of  the  weather ;  but  man 
needs  more  than  bread  and  meat,  a  coat  and  a  pair  of  shoes. 
There  are  a  thousand  other  things  which  bring  cheer  to  him 
and  make  his  life  worth  living,  that  he  cannot  obtain  in  rural 
solitude.  He  claims  a  right  to  these  comforts,  and  tries  to 
obtain  them  by  seeking  them  where  they  are  to  be  found. 
If  simple  support,  which  rustic  life  insures,  was  preferable  to 
the  insecurity  of  earning  a  livelihood  in  the  city ;  if  plenty 
of  coarse  food  and  the  healthier  habitation  which  the  village 
offers,  were  sufficient  to  induce  the  over-worked,  halfnstarved, 
and  ill-tenanted  city  laborer  to  give  up  for  them  the  other 
comforts  which  city  life  offers  him,  we  should  soon  behold 
an  exodus  from  the  city  to  country  places,  instead  of  observ- 
ing the  growth  of  the  centres  of  population.  It  is  the  ten- 
dency to  work  in  a  system  and  with  a  system  which  increases 
as  the  human  being  rises  in  culture  and  civilization.  This 
is  the  magnet  which  draws  people  to  large  cities,  and  holds 
them  there,  despite  the  many  drawbacks  which  naturally 
adhere  to  it. 

The  facility  of  locomotion  and  of  transportation  have 
made  possible  an  interchange  of  commodities  which  has 
never  been  so  before.  The  world  has  become  one  market- 
place, upon  which  the  commodities  are  thrown,  and  in  which 
he  who  is  able  to  sell  an  article  of  the  same  quality  at  the 
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lowest  rate  will  YiAve  most  customers.  When  grain  can  be 
produced  in  large  quantities  in  the  West,  so  that  it  can 
be  sold  at  a  lower  rate  in  the  East  than  the  cost  of  its  pro- 
duction would  be  there,  it  is  quite  natural  that  the  Elastem 
farmer  must  go  U>  the  wall,  and  it  is  no  wonder  he  deserts 
his  farm.  The  less  the  raw  material  can  be  used  in  its 
natural  state,  and  the  more  our  refinement  demands  a  long 
process  of  converting  it  into  a  commodity,  the  more  does  it 
require  systematic,  organized,  skilled  labor  to  perform  that 
conversion.  With  sufficient  land  a  few  people  can  raise  such 
an  abundance  of  raw  material  that  the  labor  of  thousands  of 
people  will  be  called  for  to  change  it  into  useful  articles.  It 
is  the  system,  the  developed  social  organization,  which  draws 
the  villager  to  the  city,  and  as  an  illusti-ation  I  shall  {)oint  to 
the  sudden  and  unparelleled  growth  of  the  city  of  Berlin. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  Berlin  was  not  quite  as  large  in 
population  as  is  Boston  to-day,  and  its  area  was  much 
smaller.  Berlm  is  situated  in  a  sandy,  sterile  country ;  so 
to  say,  in  a  desert.  There  is  no  navigable  river  to  connect  it 
with  the  ocean,  nor  are  minerals  or  coal  found  in  its  immedi- 
ate neighborhood.  When  Berlin  ^vas  made  the  seat  of  the 
German  government,  the  first  result  was  that  thousands  of 
government  officials  were  removed  from  other  places  to  this 
city;  then  the  garrison  was  enlarged.  More  commodious 
roads  were  built  to  connect  the  capital  with  the  provinces. 
This  attracted  business  men,  as  well  as  thousands  whose 
services  in  all  branches  of  life  were  required.  The  manu- 
facturer soon  followed,  and  Berlin  became  in  a  short  time  a 
commercial  centre.  Leipsic  lost  its  prestige  and  Nuremberg 
its  renown.  The  organized  net-work  of  labor  makes  it  possi- 
ble now  for  a  million  and  a  half  of  people  to  live  and  prosper 
on  that  sterile  ground.  Let  Berlin  cease  to  be  the  capital  of 
Germany,  through  any  unforeseen  event,  and  its  population 
will  melt  away  at  once.  Like  iron  filings  hanging  on  a 
magnet,  in  which  one  particle  attracts  and  holds  the  other, 
thus  are  people  attracted  to  and  held  in  places  where  society, 
and  with  it  labor,  is  organized. 

Another  and  weighty  reason  to  account  for  inter-migration, 
and  especially  for  the  increase  of  population  in  cities,  is  that 
agriculture,  too,  has  undergone  a  change.  The  inventive 
genius  of  our  age,  which  keeps  on  creating  labor-saving 
machinery,  has  not  left  this  branch  of  occupation  untouched. 
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As  the  mechanic  had  to  go  in  order  to  be  replaced  by  the 
factory  owner,  thus  the  small  farmer  can  no  longer  exist 
beside  a  syndicate  which  will  systematically  cultivate  large 
tracts  of  land.  The  tendency  of  the  time  is  to  apply  system 
also  to  agricultural  pursuits,  to  take  that  art  out  of  the 
sphere  of  instinct  and  to  transplant  it  into  the  sphere  of 
science. 

In  this  paper  I  have  merely  sought  to  bring  before  the 
mind  of  the  reader  important  facts  which  are  usually  over- 
looked in  the  discussion  of  the  problem  under  consideration, 
believing  it  to  be  necessary  to  adduce  all  the  important  evi- 
dence which  bears  upon  the  subject  in  order  that  he  may 
form  a  just  and  enlightened  opinion  on  a  great  living  ques- 
tion of  the  first  magnitude,  as  a  frank  statement  of  a  problem 
is  of  far  greater  value  to  the  honest  investigator  than  any 
amount  of  ingenious  reasonings  from  a  narrow  or  distorted 
point  of  view. 


M  CUE  A5D  WETT  AGAIN. 
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Hz  Tras  ihe  iimblesc  man.  ia  ihe  Tfi?rld-  He  wore  ragged 
o'rr'n'r*T  X2ii  HtpiI  ia  the  dlthiest  tenement-hoiise  in  New 
Y:>rk.  He  w:is  imleCueFetL  bail  never  Ojpened  a  book,  and 
ieensed  w  iciow  linie  ■?!:  ihe  wiys  of  men.  His  hair  and 
beani  were  lon^.  ^nd  like  g»jL«iea  5ilk;  his  eyes  held  the 
oLie  of  izjiiLire  5pa*!e. 

When  wealrhv  reccle  parsed  him  ther  shook  their  heads 
and  said.  •  He  is  demented ;  **  bur  the  poor,  who  knew  him, 
lowered  their  Tt^ices  when  he  wus  near  and  whispered  that 
he  belonged  to  a  better  worli  for  in  his  eyes  diey  saw  a 
strange  li^ht  of  etemiil  kin^inesi?. 

-  WTiy  are  yoa  so  g^Ttxl  to  me  ?  **  the  p»r  would  ask,  mar- 
velling over  his  tears  of  sympathy. 

•*Becaase  I  love  yoo***  he  would  answer,  **and  love  is  the 
mother  of  all  that  is  good.  If  vi.*u  will  love  men  as  I  do 
vonr  wav  of  life  will  be  strewn  with  n.>>es  from  heaven  and 
vt'jTir  vision  kn«>w  no  end.*" 

He  ha<l  never  been  in  a  church  nor  heard  one  word  in  the 
Bible,  and  yet,  with  a  far-away  light  in  his  eyes,  he  used  to 
talk  of  immortality  and  indnite  love.  "Love  is  everlasting 
life,"  he  would  say,  "love  is  eterrial.** 

His  poor  old  mother  did  not  understand  him,  and  she  was 
often  troubled  on  his  behalf.  She  used  to  plead  with  him 
tf}  stay  with  her  more  and  not  to  give  up  his  life  so  com- 
pletely to  others. 

-Why,"  she  would  argue  plaintively,  "even  the  great 
clergymen  who  preach  in  the  grand  churches,  and  who  are 
said  to  be  the  best  of  men,  do  not  risk  their  lives  and  love 
others  as  you  do.  They  seldom  come  here  where  everybody 
is  so  poor.**  Once  he  asked  her  to  tell  him  what  the  clergy- 
men taught,  and  when  she  tried  to  explain  the  creeds  of  the 
different  denominations,  he  shook  his  head  and  turned  pale 
with  perplexity  and  pain. 
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"  I  cannot  understand, "  he  said  sorrowfully.  "  It  all  makes 
my  heart  ache.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  church-members, 
too,  are  in  the  dark.  Love  is  food  for  the  soul  and  they  are 
starving.  People  everywhere  are  dying  in  crime  and  pain 
and  no  one  offers  to  help  them." 

One  day,  after  he  had  been  laboring  for  a  week  without 
sufficient  food  and  sleep  among  the  fever-stricken  poor,  he 
fell  ill,  and  his  mother  thought  he  was  about  to  die.  She 
ran,  her  ghiy  locks  streaming  in  the  wind,  to  the  parsonage 
of  a  little  church  near  by  and  inquired  for  the  minister,  but 
was  told  by  his  wife  that  he  had  been  gone  for  several  weeks 
to  a  watering  place  in  the  mountains.  The  old  woman  ran 
on  further,  till  she  came  to  a  great  church  whose  majestic 
spire  seemed  to  touch  the  clouds.  A  stately  rectory  was 
near.  Soft  music,  mingled  with  merry  voices,  came  out  to  her 
through  the  open  doors.  Awkwardly  and  tremblingly  she 
went  up  the  polished  marble  steps  and  rang.  A  servant  in 
livery  told  her  gruffly  that  his  master  was  dining  with  his 
bishop  and  other  distinguished  personages,  and  that  she 
would  have  to  wait. 

She  replied  with  a  groan  that  she  feared  her  son  was 
dying.  The  man  went  to  his  master  and  came  back  saying, 
"He  cannot  see  you  now." 

She  sat  down  in  the  great  hall  and  tried  to  pray.  Before 
her  hung  a  costly  painting  representing  Jesus  with  a  child 
in  his  arms,  a  lamb  at  his  side.  She  smelt  the  fragrance  of 
flowers,  and  heard  the  clinking  of  wine-glasses,  the  tinkling 
of  silver  and  rare  china,  short  speeches  and  laughter. 

"The  dean,  it  seems,"  she  heard  the  bishop  say,  "was 
reproving  one  of  the  young  clergymen  for  becoming  intoxi- 
cated. The  young  scamp's  reply  quite  took  the  dean  off  his 
feet.  '  If  I  mistake  not,  sir,'  said  the  young  priest,  '  the  liquor 
I  drank  came  from  your  celebrated  art-gallery  and  bar-room.'" 

This  story  was  greeted  by  hearty  laughter,  and  then  the 
old  woman  heard  the  bishop  giving  a  description  of  a  new 
yacht  which  he  had  just  bought.  By  and  by  the  rector 
came  out.  His  cheeks  were  slightly  flushed,  his  manner 
betrayed  impatience." 

"Well,"  said  he  to  her,  "what  is  it  ?    I  am  very  busy." 

"I  am  afraid  my  son  is  dying,"  she  said  timidly,  abashed 
by  the  splendoi  of  his  dress  and  abrupt  manner.  "  I  thought 
some  minister  ought  to  see  him," 
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^  Where  do  yon  attend  church?  *'  he  asked,  looking  down 
at  her  tattered  attire. 

I  do  not  go  to  any,**  she  faltered. 

I  have  as  much  as  I  can  attend  to  in  my  own  parish,**  he 
frowned ;  "besides  my  bishop  is  here  as  my  guest ;  there  is  a 
young  theological  student  with  me  who  will  go.^  And  he 
went  back  to  the  dining-room  and  sent  a  young  man  out 
to  her. 

"Show  me  the  way,"  said  the  student,  and  he  shrugged 
his  shoulders,  and  blushed  because  the  footman  seemed  to 
comprehend  the  situation. 

Without  a  word  she  led  him  through  the  squalid  streets  to 
the  house,  and  up  the  narrow  stairs  to  her  miserable  room. 
The  sick  man  lay  alone  on  a  hard  couch. 

"  What  can  I  do  for  you?  "  asked  the  visitor. 

A  look  of  hope  came  into  the  pallid  features  of  the  one 
addressed.     His  voice  was  low  and  eager  when  he  replied :  — 

"A  poor  woman  downstairs  has  fallen  and  broken  her 
spine.  I  fear  she  is  without  attention.  I  was  trying  to 
reach  her  when  I  fell  ill.  Perhaps  you  will  go  to  see  her;  I 
need  nothing." 

"His  mind  is  wandering,"  said  the  student,  turning  to  the 
mother.  "He  could  not  comprehend  anything  I  might  read 
or  say  now.  He  needs  medical  treatment.  You  should 
apply  to  the  public  charities."  And  he  went  away,  brush- 
ing the  sleeve  of  his  coat  which  had  cau^t  a  cobweb. 

At  her  son's  request  the  mother  went  below.  Presently 
she  returned  with  the  information  that  the  injured  woman's 
needs  had  been  attended  to.  Then  she  got  a  Bible  and 
began  to  read  to  him  for  the  first  time  in  life.  When  she 
had  read  a  few  passages  he  asked  her  what  it  was,  and  she 
replied :  — 

"They  say  it  is  the  Word  of  God,  and  that  it  shows  us 
how  to  live." 

When  she  was  reading  of  the  life  of  Christ  he  listened 
with  a  profound  look  of  perplexity  on  his  pale  face.  But 
when  she  pronounced  the  words,  "Love  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself,"  he  uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise,  and  sat  up  in 
his  bed. 

"I  have  spoken  those  words  before! "  he  cried,  "but  in  a 
different  language.  It  was  in  another  life  which  seems  like 
a  dream.     I  lived  long,  long  ago,  in  a  far-away  land.     I  had 
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another  mother  there,  Mary  was  her  name,  and  a  good 
father  whom  the  people  called  Joseph.  I  lived  there  as  I  do 
here,  but  the  woild  mocked  me  because  I  tried  to  teach  them 
to  love  one  another — they  could  not  understand.  They  put 
me  to  death.  They  made  a  cross,  and  hung  me  on  it,  on  a 
hill  in  the  direction  of  the  setting  sun  from  Jerusalem.  A 
multitude  gathered  to  see  me  die." 

Amazed  at  his  radiant  and  transformed  countenance,  which 
held  in  it  the  light  of  eternity,  she  fell  down  before  him 
crying :  — 

"My  Lord!     My  Master!" 

He  lifted  her  up,  his  weakness  gone. 

**Rise,"  said  he  gently.  "Call  me  not  'Master,'  for  I  am 
but  the  son  of  God,  as  you  are  His  daughter.  The  Father  of 
us  all,  in  His  love,  is  not  better  than  the  humblest  of  His 
children." 

She  was  going  out  to  cry  aloud  in  the  streets  that  Jesus, 
the  son  of  God,  had  come  to  earth,  but  he  prevented  her. 

"Speak  not  of  me  to  them,"  he  said  softly;  "they  could 
not  understand ;  it  would  be  even  as  it  was  before." 

That  very  day  he  went  about  according  to  his  humble 
wont,  among  the  poor  and  the  miserable,  spreading  joy  and 
comfort  everywhere.  Wan-faced  courtesans,  with  death  and 
hate  in  their  eyes,  despairing  thieves,  murderers,  and  would- 
be  suicides,  listened  to  his  words  of  hope  and  began  life 
anew.  He  went  to  the  houses  of  the  wealthy  and  plead  in 
the  behalf  of  suffering  men  and  women,  misguided  children, 
and  mistreated  animals,  but  was  called  a  tramp  and  sent 
away. 

One  day  his  mother  lead  him  to  the  corpse  of  a  dead 
friend.      "Make  him  live  again,"  she  whispered. 

He  looked  down  at  the  dead  and  smiled  infinitely.  He 
took  a  flower  from  a  vase,  and  put  it  into  the  hand  that  was 
cold.  "This  is  the  birthday  of  our  friend,"  he  said. 
"  Should  I  wish  to  alter  the  work  of  my  Father,  in  whose 
eyes  all  things  are  perfect  ?  Our  friend  is  this  day  delivered 
from  the  womb  of  earthly  travail." 

One  bright  morning  she  came  and  laid  herself  at  his  feet. 

"I  have  heard  strange  things  to-day,"  she  said,  "things  I 
have  not  learned  before  because  I  am  so  ignorant.  They  say 
that  all  the  great  and  good  churches  in  Christendom  have 
grown  up  upon  the  teachings  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth." 
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"Nazareth,'*  he  repeated  dreamily,  "I  lived  in  Nazaretih." 

*'They  worship  him  that  was  crucified  on  Calvary ;  ah  I 
they  would  listen  to  you  now,  my  Master.  You  have  lived 
in  their  memories  for  centuries.  Hear,  the  bells  are  ringing. 
It  is  the  Sabbath,  the  Lord's  dayl  " 

"My  Father's  day  has  neither  beginning  nor  end." 

"Come,  go  with  me,"  went  on  the  woman  eagerly,  "we 
shall  hear  them  praise  your  name." 

"I  will  go  with  you,"  said  he,  a  strange  look  in  his  eyes. 

She  ran  from  the  room  and  presently  came  back  with  a 
suit  of  new  clothes  which  she  had  borrowed  from  a  dealer. 
Her  face  was  aglow  with  pride  and  joy  as  she  spread  them 
before  him. 

"What  are  they  for?"  he  asked  in  gentle  surprise. 

"For  you,"  she  said,  "that  you  may  go  into  the  house  of 
the  Lord  robed  as  —  as  others  are." 

A  blended  look  of  wonder  and  pain  passed  over  his  face. 

"  The  spirit  of  the  man  is  not  clothed  with  the  wool  of  the 
sheep  that  was  slain,"  he  said  gently.  "I  will  go  as  I  am, 
and  fear  naught  in  my  Father's  presence." 

She  led  him  down  several  streets  till  they  reached  a  grand 
thoroughfare.  Along  this  they  went  side  by  side,  jostled  by 
the  fashionable  throng,  till  they  came  to  a  stately  church. 
Going  up  the  broad  stone  steps  they  entered  the  great  Gothic 
doors.  A  group  of  men  in  the  vestibule  laughed  at  his  long 
hair  and  ragged  attire.  Elegantly  dressed  ushers  were  seat- 
ing the  people  as  they  entered.  They  did  not  speak  to  the 
woman  and  her  son,  but  smiled  at  one  another,  and  passed 
some  jests  in  undertones.  After  awhile  one  of  them  drew 
near,  and  said  to  her :  — 

"  Have  you  not  made  a  mistake,  my  good  woman?  This  is 
St. Church.     St. 's  is  the  next  below." 

Tears  were  in  her  eyes  as  she  led  her  son  away.  By  and 
by  they  came  to  another  edifice.  In  a  niche  in  the  stone 
wall  near  the  entrance  was  the  figure  of  Jesus  on  a  cross. 
He  paused  and  looked  at  it  for  several  minutes,  murmuring, 
"Strange!  Strange!" 

In  the  vestibule  she  was  so  awed  by  the  imposing  interior 
of  the  structure  and  the  fashionable  congregation,  that  she 
drew  him  to  one  side. 

"Perhaps  we  had  better  stand  here,"  she  whispered. 
"We  seem  to  be  unlike  the  rest.     We  shall  not  be  in  the 
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way  out  here,  and  through  the  door  we  can  see  and  hear  the 


service." 


He  made  no  answer.  He  was  looking  at  a  grand  window 
on  which  stood  a  representation  of  Jesus,  in  a  stream  of  light 
from  heaven,  bearing  the  words,  **This  is  my  beloved  son, 
in  whom  I  am  well  pleased."  *' Strange,  very  strange!  "  she 
heard  him  whisper,  and  tears  were  in  his  eyes. 

No  one  offered  to  give  them  seats,  and  they  remained 
standing  in  the  vestibule  against  a  wall.  A  grand  organ 
began  to  peal  out  the  music  of  Gounod's  Saint  Cecilia  Mass. 
Presently  it  died  down ;  there  was  a  short  pause,  then,  like 
the  rising  of  a  musical  storm  came  the  subdued  voices  of  the 
choristers  from  the  closed  vestry.  The  door  was  gradually 
opened,  and  the  music  swelled  out  into  the  church.  The 
crucifer,  a  beautiful  lad,  attired  in  a  blood-red  cassock  and 
a  white,  lace-trimmed  cotta,  entered.  Behind  him,  chant- 
ing, came  a  long  train  of  choir-boys,  followed  by  two  acolytes 
who  swung  by  chains  of  brass  censers  from  which  rose  clouds 
of  fragrant  smoke.  Two  priests  brought  up  the  rear ;  one,  the 
celebrant  of  the  Holy  Communion,  was  magnificently  garbed. 
He  wore  a  trailing  black  cassock  of  richest  silk,  and  over  it  a 
short  lawn  cotta  trimmed  with  priceless  lace,  an  enormous 
cloth-of-gold  cope  on  the  back  of  which  blazed  a  cross  wrought 
in  jewels.  About  his  neck  he  had  a  white  stole,  over  an 
arm  a  snowy  maniple,  upon  his  head  a  priestly  beretta. 

"Is  it  not  beautiful  ?"  asked  the  poor  woman  of  her  son. 
But  he  did  not  hear  her.  His  eyes,  blinded  by  tears  of 
infinite  sorrow,  were  resting  on  the  white  statue  of  the  Vir- 
gin near  the  snowy  altar  of  marble,  on  which  burnt  a  con- 
stellation of  tapers  and  candles  around  the  red  lamp  of  the 
**Holy  Presence." 

His  breast  heaved ;  a  sob  escaped  him,  and  his  head  sank 
upon  his  chest. 

"And  they  do  this  in  the  name  of  love,"  he  said,  as  if  in 
prayer.  "They  make  an  idol  of  my  memory  while  my 
brothers  and  sisters  are  dying  for  the  lack  of  love  and  kind- 
ness. They  do  all  this  to  praise  me  whom  they  have  so 
little  understood.  O  God,  my  Father,  let  this  trial  pass, 
or  make  me  as  you  are  that  I  may,  this  time,  set  them  right, 
for  I  suffer  past  endurance." 

The  short  sermon  ended.  The  celebration  of  Mass  began. 
The  wafer  and  the  wine  were  consecrated.     The  priest  raised 
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the  wafer  before   the   eyes   of   the  congregation  and   said, 
"This  is  my  body,"  and  all  heads  bowed  low. 

"At  the  very  instant  you  hear  the  bell  strike,"  whispered 
a  man  to  a  boy  near  the  mother  and  son,  "at  that  very 
instant  the  Saviour  will  be  there  —  listen!  " 

"Father,  forgive  them,"  the  woman  heard  her  son  say, 
and  she  followed  him  out  of  the  church.  They  had  reached 
the  street  when  three  strokes  from  a  silver  bell  was  heard. 

A  few  minutes  later,  as  they  were  passing  through  a 
squalid  street  on  the  way  home,  they  came  to  a  little 
church.  He  read  her  wishes  in  her  face,  and  they  went  in. 
A  man  approached  and  showed  them  to  a  back  seat.  On  a 
platform  a  preacher  was  striding  to  and  fro  shouting,  sing- 
ing snatches  of  hymns,  and  praying.  In  his  excitement  he 
would  fall  on  his  knees  and  raise  his  hands  heavenward; 
again  he  would  spring  up  and  beat  himself  with  his  hands, 
and  violently  kick  the  floor,  preaching,  singing,  and  praying 
alternately. 

"Save  yourselves  from  the  eternal  wrath  of  an  angry 
God!  "  he  cried.  "I  tell  you  that  hell  is  yawning  for  you; 
the  burning  breath  of  countless  devils  is  about  you.  Christ 
died  to  save  you;  will  you  not  trust  in  him?  Now  is  the 
only  time ;  to-morrow  it  may  be  too  late !  " 

After  awhile  the  congregation  began  to  sing  a  hymn,  and 
the  preacher  went  on :  "  Come  forward  all  who  want  the 
prayers  of  the  church.  Come  now,  and  embrace  salvation!  " 
And  men,  women,  and  children  trembling  with  fear,  and 
weeping  and  groaning,  wen^to  the  altar  and  threw  them- 
selves on  their  knees. 

The  poor  woman  looked  at  her  son.  His  face  was  pale 
and  set  as  with  the  agony  of  death.  She  glanced  over  the 
congregation.  People  sat  there  wrestling  with  the  greatest 
problem  of  their  lives,  their  faces  white,  their  eyes  dilated. 
Others  were  smiling  as  if  highly  amused  at  the  preacher's 
actions.  Members  of  ritualistic  churches,  who  had  come 
out  of  curiosity,  were  frowning  contemptuously,  and  con- 
gratulating themselves  on  the  dignity  of  their  own  form  of 
worship. 

"I  must  go,"  said  the  son  to  his  mother.  "I  must  be 
with  those  tiat  need  me.  Here  they  teach  that  the  Eternal 
Father  hates  His  children.  If  only  they  knew  Him  they 
would  not  be  afraid." 
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He  never  entered  a  church  again.  He  continued  his  life 
as  he  had  begun  it,  teaching  human  love  and  gentleness  to 
all  he  knew.  Once  he  was  trying  to  save  a  half-demented 
drunkard  from  being  beaten  by  an  inhuman  policeman,  and 
was  put  into  prison.  While  he  was  there  his  mother  died, 
and  when  he  was  released,  his  health  was  broken. 

A  week  passed  in  which  he  could  get  no  food  to  eat.  He 
was  starving.  One  moonlit  night  he  rose  and  staggered 
out  to  search  for  bread,  suffering  indescribable  tortures. 
His  voice  had  gone.  He  stood  on  the  comer  of  a  street,  and 
mutely  held  out  his  hands  to  passers-by,  but  they  paid  no 
lieed  to  him.  Along  the  street  he  tottered  till  he  came  to  a 
brightly  lighted  building.  A  church  was  holding  a  festival. 
Beautiful  women  in  the  height  of  fashion,  children  in  the 
daintiest  of  dresses,  were  promenading  about.  He  looked  in 
at  the  door,  and  when  he  saw  the  long  tables  filled  with 
eatables,  his  eyes  gleamed  with  the  desire  of  a  famished 
animal.  He  staggered  across  the  threshold,  but  was  stopped 
by  the  door-keeper.  "Ticket,"  said  the  man.  The  outcast 
did  not  imderstand,  he  could  see  nothing  but  the  food 
within.  A  policeman  stepped  forward  and  laid  his  hand  on 
his  arm. 

"This  is  no  place  for  you,"  he  said  roughly.  "You  have 
no  money,  move  on  I  " 

"He  looks  himgry,  wait!"  said  a  little  girl,  who  was 
pinning  some  flowers  on  the  lapel  of  a  young  minister's  coat, 
and  she  ran  to  a  table  and  brought  a  piece  of  bread  to  the 
starving  man.  He  hugged  it  in  his  arms,  and  tottered  out 
into  tlie  night,  chuckling  to  himself  in  joy.  A  square 
where  trees  and  flowers  grew  was  before  him.  He  entered 
it,  and  sank  on  to  a  bench  near  a  fountain.  He  looked  at 
the  bread,  and  a  savage  content  captured  his  features.  He 
was  about  to  break  it  when  a  man  arose  from  a  seat  across  a 
walk,  and  came  and  sat  down  beside  him,  eyeing  the  food 
covetously.  He  touched  the  thin  hand  that  held  it,  and 
the  two  men  looked  into  each  other's  eyes. 

"I  am  starving,"  said  the  breadless  one.  "I  have  no 
means.  I  belong  to  a  family  who  have  descended  from 
kings ;  I  cannot  beg.  I  thought  you  looked  as  if  you  did 
not  want  it.     I  am  dying." 

The  other  clutched  the  food  tightly  in  both  his  hands  for 
an  instant.     A  look  of  ferocious  desire  wrung  his  face,  and 
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he  raised  it  to  his  lips.  Then  a  divine  smile  dawned  in 
his  eyes,  and  he  proffered  it  to  the  other.  The  man  took  it 
eagerly,  and  slipped  into  the  darkness,  that  he  might  eat  it 
unseen.  As  he  turned  away  the  head  of  the  giver  sank 
slowly  to  his  breast. 

Brightly  lighted  streets  stretched  away  in  several  direc- 
tions. A  procession  of  men  and  women  bearing  banners 
and  beating  drums  and  tambourines  passed  along,  singing 
hymns,  and  pausing  now  and  then  to  kneel  on  the  cobble- 
stones to  pray  or  to  urge  the  little  clusters  of  idlers  to  join 
them  in  tiieir  march  to  safety.  Above  the  wondrous  stars 
and  moon  were  shining  as  they  had  shone  at  the  dawn  of 
eternal  thought.  They  shone  on  the  Vatican  at  Rome,  the 
imperial  cradle  of  sainte ;  on  the  comfortable  homes  of  minis- 
ters in  the  chuixxh;  on  the  "palaces"  of  gentle-blooded 
bishops ;  on  assemblages  of  men  who  were  wrangling  over 
dreeds;  on  gatherings  where  earnest  searchers  after  truth 
were  being  tried  for  heresy;  on  prisons  where  inmates  of 
dark,  silent  cells  were  praying  for  a  gleam  of  light,  for  but 
the  voice  of  an  insect  to  keep  madness  from  their  tortured 
brains ;  on  millions  of  suffering  human  beings  —  on  the  cold, 
dead  form  of  one  who  understood  naught  but  love. 


0  THOU  WHO  SIGHEST  FOR  A  BROADER  FIELD 


JULIA    ANNA    WOLCOTT. 


O  THOU  who  sighest  for  a  broader  field 

Wherein  to  sow  the  seeds  of  trath  and  right. 

Who  fain  a  nobler,  wider  power  wouldst  wield 
O'er  human  souls  that  languish  for  the  light ; 

Search  well  the  realm  that  even  now  is  thine ! 

Canst  not  thou  in  some  far-off  comer  find 
A  heart,  sin-bound,  as  tree  with  sapping  vine. 

That  waiteth  help  its  burdens  to  unbind  ? 

Some  human  plant,  perchance  beneath  thine  eyes, 
Pierced  through  by  hidden  thorns  of  idle  fears ; 

Or,  drooping  low  for  need  of  light  from  skies 
Obscured  by  doubt-clouds,  raining  poison  tears  ? 

Some  bruised  soul  the  balm  of  love  would  heal  ? 

Some  timid  spirit  faith  would  courage  give  ? 
Or  maimed  brother  who,  though  brave  and  leal, 

Still  needeth  thee  to  rightly  walk  and  live  ? 

Oh,  while  one  soul  thou  find'st  that  hath  not  known 
The  fullest  help  thy  soul  hath  power  to  give. 

Sigh  not  for  fields  still  broader  than  thine  own, 
ontj  steadfast,  in  thine  own  more  broadly  live ! 
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AN  EVENING  AT  THE  CORNER  GROCERY. 


A  WESTERN   CHARACTER  SKETCH. 


BY   HAMLIN   GARLAND. 


Colonel  Peavy  had  just  begun  the  rubber  with  Judge 
Gordon  of  Cerro-Gordo  County.  They  were  seated  in 
Robie's  grocery,  behind  the  rusty  old  cannon  stove,  the 
checker-board  spread  out  on  their  knees.  The  Colonel  was 
grinning  in  great  glee,  wringing  his  bony  yellow  hands  in 
nervous  excitement,  in  strong  contrast  to  the  stolid  calm  of 
the  fat  Judge. 

The  Colonel  had  won  the  last  game  by  a  large  margin,  and 
was  sure  he  had  his  opponent's  "dodges"  well  in  hand.  It 
was  early  in  the  evening,  and  the  grocery  was  comparatively 
empty.  Robie  was  figuring  at  a  desk,  and  old  Judge 
Brown  stood  in  legal  gravity  warming  his  legs  at  the  red- 
hot  stove,  and  swaying  gently  back  and  forth  in  speechless 
content.  It  was  a  tough  night  outside,  one  of  the  toughest 
for  years.  The  frost  had  completely  shut  the  window  panes 
as  with  thick  blankets  of  snow.     The  streets  were  silent. 

"I  don't  know,"  said  the  Judge,  reflectively,  to  Robie, 
breaking  the  silence  in  his  rasping,  judicial  bass,  "I  don't 
know  as  there  has  been  such  a  night  as  this  since  the  night 
of  February  2d,  '59,  that  was  the  night  James  Kirk  went 
under  —  Honorable  Kirk,  you  remember,  — knew  him  well. 
Brilliant  fellow,  ornament  to  western  bar.  But  whiskey 
downed  him.  It'll  beat  the  oldest  man  —  I  wonder  where 
the  bo3rs  all  are  to-night?  Don't  seem  to  be  anyone  stir- 
ring on  the  street.     Aint  frightened  out  by  the  cold?  " 

"Shouldn't  wonder."  Robie  was  busy  at  his  desk,  and 
not  in  humor  for  conversation  on  reminiscent  lines.  The  two 
old  war-dogs  at  the  board  had  settled  down  to  one  of  those 
long,  silent  struggles,  which  ensue  when  two  "champions** 
meet.     In  the  silence  which  followed,  the  Judge  was  look- 
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ing  attentively  at  the  back  of  the  Colonel,  and  thinking  that 
the  old  thief  was  getting  about  down  to  skin  and  bone.  He 
turned  with  a  yawn  to  Robie,  saying :  — 

"This  cold  weather  must  take  hold  of  the  old  Colonel 
terribly,  he's  so  damnably  thin  and  bald,  you  know,  — bald 
as  a  babe.  The  fact  is,  the  old  Colonel  aint  long  for  this 
world,  anyway ;  think  so.  Hank  ?  "  Robie  making  no  reply, 
the  Judge  relapsed  into  silence  for  a  while,  watching  the  cat 
(perilously  walking  along  the  edge  of  the  upper  shelf)  and 
listening  to  the  occasional  hurrying  footsteps  outside.  "I 
don't  know  when  I've  seen  the  windows  closed  up  so,  Hank; 
go  down  to  thirty  below  to-night;  devilish  strong  wind 
blowing,  too;  tough  night  on  the  prairies,  Hank." 

"You  bet,"  replied  Hank,  briefly.  The  Colonel  was 
plainly  getting  excited.  His  razor-like  back  curved  sharper 
than  ever  as  he  peered  into  the  intricacies  of  the  board  to  spy 
the  trap  which  the  fat  Judge  had  set  for  him.  At  this  point 
the  squeal  of  boots  on  the  icy  walk  outside  paused,  and  a 
moment  later  Amos  Ridings  entered,  with  whiskers  covered 
with  ice,  and  looking  like  a  huge  bear  in  his  buffalo  coat. 

"By  Josephus!  it's  cold,"  he  roared,  as  he  took  off  his 
gloves  and  began  to  warm  his  face  and  hands  at  the  fire. 

"Is  it?"  asked  the  Judge,  comfortably,  rising  on  his  tip- 
toes, only  to  fall  back  into  his  usual  attitude,  legal  legs 
well  spread,  shoulders  thrown  back. 

"You  bet  it  is!"  replied  Amos.  "I'd'know  when  I've 
felt  the  cold  more'n  I  have  t'-day.  It's  jestsnifty;  doubles 
me  up  like  a  jack-knife,  Judge.     How  d'  you  stand  it?" 

"Tollerble,  tollerble,  Amos.  But  we're  agein',  we  aint 
what  we  were  once.     Cold  takes  hold  of  us." 

"That's  a  fact,"  answered  Amos  to  the  retrospective  mus- 
ings of  the  Judge.  "  Time  was  you  an'  me  would  go  t'  sing- 
ing-school or  sleigh-riding  with  the  girls  on  a  night  like 
this  and  never  notice  it." 

"Yes,  sir;  yes,  sir!  "  said  the  Judge  with  a  sigh.  It  was 
a  little  uncertain  in  Robie's  mind  whether  the  Judge  was 
regretting  the  lost  ability  to  stand  the  cold,  or  the  lost 
pleasure  of  riding  with  the  girls. 

"  Great  days,  those,  gentlemen  1  Lived  in  Vermont  then. 
Hot-blooded  —  limgs  like  an  ox.  I  remember,  Sallie  Dear- 
bom  and  I  used  to  go  a-foot  to  singing  school  down  the  val- 
ley four  miles.     But  now,  wouldn't  go  riding  to-night  with 
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the  handsomest  woman  in  America,  and  the  best  cutter  in 
Rock  River." 

"Oh!  you've  got  both  feet  in  the  grave  up  t'  the  ankles, 
anyway,"  said  Robie  from  his  desk,  but  the  Judge  immovably 
gazed  at  the  upper  shelf  on  the  other  side  of  the  room  where 
the  boilers,  and  pans,  and  washboards  were  stored. 

"The  Judge  is  a  little  on  the  sentimental  order  to-night," 
said  Amos. 

"Hold  on,  Colonel  I  hald  on.  You've  ^o^  'o  jump.  He! 
he!"  roared  Gordon  from  the  checker-board.  ** That's 
right,  that's  right! "  he  ended,  as  the  Colonel  complied  re- 
luctantly. 

"Sock  it  to  the  old  cuss,"  commented  Amos.  "What  I 
was  going  to  say,"  he  resumed,  rolling  down  the  collar  of  his 
coat,  "  was,  that  when  my  wife  helped  me  bundle  up  t'  night, 
she  said  I  was  gitt'n|  t'  be  an  old  granny.  We  are  agein', 
Judge,  the's  no  denyin'  it.  We're  both  gray  as  Norway  rats 
now.  An'  speaking  of  us  ageing  reminds  me,  —  have  y' 
noticed  how  bald  the  old  Kyemel's  gitt'n'?" 

"I  have,  Amos,"  answered  the  Judge,  mournfully.  "The 
old  man's  head  is  showing  age,  showing  age !  Getting  thin 
up  there,  aint  it?"  The  old  Colonel  bent  to  his  work  without 
reply,  and  even  when  Amos  said,  judicially,  after  long 
scrutiny,  "Yes,  he'll  soon  be  as  bald  as  a  plate,"  he  only 
lifted  one  yellow,  freckled,  bony  hand,  and  brushed  his  carroty 
growth  of  hair  across  the  spot  under  discussion.  Gordon 
shook  his  fat  paimch  in  silent  laughter,  nearly  displacing 
the  board. 

"I  was  just  telling  Robie,"  pursued  Brown,  still  retaining 
his  reminiscent  intonation,  "that  this  storm  takes  the  cake 
over  anything — " 

At  this  point  Steve  Roach  and  another  fellow  entered. 
Steve  was  Ridings'  hired  hand,  a  herculean  fellow,  with  a 
drawl,  and  a  liability  for  taking  offence  quite  as  remarkable. 

"Say!  gents,  I'm  no  spring  rooster,  but  this  jest  gits 
away  with  anything  in  line  of  cold  /ever  see." 

While  this  communication  was  being  received  in  rumina- 
tive silence,  Steve  was  holding  his  ears  in  his  hand  and  gaz- 
ing at  the  intent  champions  at  the  board.  There  they  sat; 
the  old  Judge  panting  and  wheezing  in  his  excitement,  for 
he  was  planning  a  great  "snap"  on  the  Colonel,  whose  red 
and  freckled  nose  almost  touched  the   board.     It  was  a 
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solemn  battle  hour.  The  wind  howled  mournfully  outside, 
the  timbers  of  the  stove  creaked  in  the  cold,  and  the  huge 
cannon  stove  roared  in  steady  bass. 

"Speaking  about  ears,"  said  Steve,  after  a  silence, 
"dumned  if  I'd  like  t'  be  quite  s'  bare  'round  the  ears  as 
Kernel  there.  I  wonder  if  any  o'  you  fellers  has  noticed  how 
the  or  feller's  lost  hair  this  last  summer.  He's  gittin' 
bald,  they's  no  coverin'  it  up  —  gittin'  bald  as  a  plate." 

"You're  right,  Stephen,"  said  the  Judge,  as  he  gravely 
took  his  stand  behind  his  brother  advocate,  and  studied,  with 
the  eye  of  an  adept,  the  field  of  battle.  "We  were  noticing 
it  when  you  came  in.  It's  a  sad  thing,  but  it  must  be 
admitted." 

"It's  the  Kyernel's  brains  wearin'  up  through  his  hair,  I 
take  it,"  commented  Amos,  as  he  helped  himself  to  a  hand- 
ful of  peanuts  out  of  a  bag  behind  the  counter.  "  Say,  Steve, 
did  y'  stuff  up  that  hole  in  front  of  ol'  Barney?  " 

A  shout  was  heard  outside,  and  then  a  rush  against  the 
door,  and  immediately  two  young  fellows  burst  in,  followed 
by  a  fierce  gust  of  snow.  One  was  Professor  Knapp,  the 
other  Editor  Foster,  of  the  Morning  Call, 

"Well,  gents,  how's  this  for  high?"  said  Foster  in  a 
peculiar  tone  of  voice,  at  which  all  began  to  smile.  He  was 
a  slender  fellow  with  close-clipped,  assertive  red  hair.  "In 
this  company  we  now  have  the  majesty  of  the  law,  the  power 
of  the  press,  and  the  underpinning  of  the  American  civiliza- 
tion all  represented.  Hello!  There  are  a  couple  of  old 
roosters  with  their  heads  together.  Gordon,  my  old  enemy, 
how  are  you?  " 

Gordon  waved  him  off  with  a  smile  and  a  wheeze. 
"Don't  bother  me  now.  I've  got  'im.  I'm  laying  f'r  the 
old  dog.     Whist!" 

"Got  nothing!"  snarled  the  Colonel.  " You  try  that  on 
if  you  want  to.  Just  swing  that  man  in  there  if  you  think 
it's  healthy  for  him.  Just  as  like  as  not,  you'll  slip  up  on 
that  little  trick." 

"Ha!  Say  you  so,  old  True  Penny?  The  Kunnel  has 
met  a  foeman  worthy  of  his  steel,"  said  Foster  in  great  glee, 
as  he  bent  above  the  Colonel.  "I  know.  How  do  I  know?  " 
quotha.  "By  the  curve  on  the  Runnel's  back.  The  size 
of  the  parabola  described  by  that  backbone  accurately 
gauges  his  adversary's  skill.     But,  by  the  way,  gentlemen, 
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have  you  —  but  that's  a  nice  point,  and  I  refer  all  nice  points 
to  Professor  Knapp.  Professor,  is  it  in  good  taste  to  make 
remarks  concerning  the  dress  or  features  of  another?" 

"Certainly  not,"  answered  Knapp,  a  handsome  young  fel- 
low with  a  yellow  mustache. 

"Not  when  the  person  is  an  esteemed  public  character, 
like  the  Colonel  here?  What  I  was  about  to  remark,  if  it 
had  been  proper,  was  that  the  old  fellow  is  getting  wofully 
bald.     He'll  soon  be  bald  as  an  egg*^^ 

"  Say  I "  asked  the  Colonel,  "  I  want  to  know  how  long 
you're  going  to  keep  this  thing  up.  Somebody's  dumned 
sure  t'  get  hurt  soon." 

"  There, there !  Colonel,"  said  Brown  soothingly, "  don't  get 
excited,  you'll  lose  the  rubber.   Don't  mind  'em.   Keep  cool." 

"  Yes,  keep  cool,  Kunnel,  it's  only  our  solicitude  for  your 
welfare,"  chipped  in  Foster.  Then  addressing  the  crowd  in  a 
general  sort  of  way  he  speculated,  "  Curious  how  a  man,  a 
plain  American  citizen  like  Colonel  Peavy,  wins  a  place  in 
the  innermost  affections  of  a  whole  people." 

"That's  so!  "  murmured  the  rest.  "He  can't  grow  bald 
without  deep  sympathy  from  his  fellow-citizens."  The  old 
Colonel  glared  in  speechless  wrath. 

"Say  1  gents,"  pleaded  Gordon,  "let  up  on  the  old  man  for 
the  present.  He's  going  to  need  all  of  himself  if  he  gets  out 
o'  the  trap  he's  in  now."  He  waved  his  fat  hand  over  the 
Colonel's  head,  and  smiled  blandly  at  the  crowd  hugging 
the  stove. 

"My  head  may  be  bald,"  grated  the  old  man  with  a 
death's-head  grin,  indescribably  ferocious,  "but  it's  got 
brains  enough  in  it  to  *  skunk '  any  man  in  this  crowd  three 
games  out  o'  five." 

"The  ol'  man  rather  gits  the  laugh  on  y'  there,  gents," 
called  Robie  from  the  back  side  of  the  counter.  "  I  haint  seen 
the  old  skeesix  play  better' n  he  did  last  night  in  years." 

"Not  since  his  return  from  Canada,  after  the  war,  I 
reckon,"  said  Amos  from  the  kerosene  barrel. 

"Hold  on,  Amos,"  put  in  the  Judge  wamingly,  "that's 
out-lawed.  Talking  about  being  bald  and  the  war  reminds 
me  of  the  night  Walters  and  I  —  By  the  way,  where  is 
Walters  to-night?" 

"Sick,"  put  in  the  Colonel,  straightening  up  exultantly. 
"I  waxed  him  three  straight  games  last  night.     You  won't 
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see  bim  again  till  spring.     Skunked  him  once,  and  beat  him 
twice." 

"Oh  git  out." 

"Hear  the  old  seed  twitter!  " 

"Did  you  ever  notice,  gentlemen,  how  lying  and  baldness 
go  together?"  queried  Foster  reflectively. 

"No!     Do  they?" 

"Invariably.  I've  known  many  colossal  liars,  and  they 
were  all  as  bald  as  apples." 

The  Colonel  was  getting  nervous,  and  was  so  slow  that 
even  Gordon  (who  could  sit  and  stare  at  the  board  a  full  half 
liour  without  moving)  began  to  be  impatient. 

"Come!  Colonel,  marshal  your  forces  a  little  more 
promptly.  If  you're  going  at  me  echelon^  sound  y'r  bugle; 
I'm  ready." 

"Don't  worry,"  answered  the  Colonel,  in  his  calmest 
nasal,  "I'll  accommodate  you  with  all  the  fight  you  want." 

"Did  it  ever  occur  to  you,"  began  the  Judge  again, 
addressing  the  crowd  generally,  as  he  moved  back  to  the 
stove  and  lit  another  cigar,  "did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that 
it  is  a  little  singular  a  man  should  get  bald  on  the  top  of  his 
head  first?  Curious  fact.  So  accustomed  to  it  we  no  longer 
wonder  at  it.  NoW  see  the  Colonel  there.  Quite  a  growth 
of  hair  on  his  clap-boarding,  as  it  were,  but  devilish  thin 
on  his  roof." 

Here  the  Colonel  looked  up  and  tried  to  say  something, 
but  the  Judge  went  on  impeiturbably. 

"Now  I  take  it  that  it's  strictly  providential  that  a  man 
gets  bald  on  top  of  his  head  first,  because  if  he  7nuHt  get  bald 
it  is  best  to  get  bald  where  it  can  be  covered  up." 

"By  jinks,  that's  a  fact!  "  said  the  rest  in  high  admira- 
tion of  the  Judge's  ratiocination.  Steve  was  specially 
pleased,  and  drawing  a  neck-yoke  from  a  barrel  standing 
near,  pounded  the  floor  vigorously. 

"Talking  alx)ut  being  bald,"  put  in  Foster,  "reminds  me 
of  a  scheme  of  mine,  which  is  to  send  no  one  out  to  fight 
Indians  but  bald  men.     Think  how  powerless  they'd  —  " 

The  talk  now  drifted  off  to  Indians,  politics,  and  religion, 
edged  round  to  the  war  when  the  grave  Judge  was  telling 
Ridings  and  Robie  just  how  "  Kilpatrick  charged  along  the 
Granny  White  Turnpike,"  and  on  a  sheet  of  wrapping 
paper  was  showing  where  Major  John  Dilrigg  fell.     "I  was 
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OD  his  left  about  thirty  yards,  when  I  saw  him  throw  up 
his  hand  —  " 

Foster  in  a  low  voice  was  telling  something  to  the  Profes- 
sor, and  two  or  three  others,  which  made  them  whoop  with 
imcontroUable  merriment,  when  the  roaring  voice  of  big 
Sam  Walters  was  heard  outside,  and  a  moment  later  he  rolled 
into  the  room,  filling  it  with  his  noise.  Lottridge,  the 
watchmaker,  and  Erlberg,  the  German  baker,  came  in  with 
him. 

"JSfeZfo,  hello,  hello!    All  here,  are  yeh?" 

"All  here  waiting  for  you  —  and  the  turnkey,"  said 
Foster. 

"  Well,  here  I  am.  Alwajrs  on  hand  like  a  sore  thumb  in 
huskin'  season.  What's  goin'  on  here?  A  game,  hey? 
Hello,  Gordon,  it's  you,  is  it?  Colonel,  I  owe  you  several 
for  last  night.  But  what  the  devil  yo'  got  your  cap  on  fur. 
Colonel?     Aint  it  warm  enough  here  for  yeh?  " 

The  desperate  Colonel  who  had  snatched  up  his  cap  when 
he  heard  Walters  coming,  grinned  painfully,  pulling  his 
straggfly  red  and  white  beard  nervously.  The  strain  was 
beginning  to  tell  on  his  iron  nerves.  He  removed  the  cap, 
and  with  a  few  muttered  words  went  back  to  the  game,  but 
there  was  a  dangerous  gleam  in  his  fishy  blue  eyes,  and  the 
grizzled  tufts  of  red  hair  above  his  eyes  lowered  threaten- 
ingly. A  man  who  is  getting  swamped  in  a  game  of 
checkers  is  not  in  a  mood  to  bear  pleasantly  any  remarks  on 
his  bald  head. 

"Oh I  don't  take  it  off.  Colonel,"  went  on  his  tormentor 
hospitably.  "When  a  man  gets  as  old  as  you  are,  he's 
privileged  to  wear  his  cap.  I  wonder  if  any  of  you  felleis 
have  noticed  how  the  Colonel  is  shedding  his  hair." 

The  old  man  leaped  up,  scattering  the  men  on  the  checker- 
board which  flew  up  and  struck  Judge  Gordon  in  the  face, 
knocking  him  off  his  stool.  The  old  Colonel  was  ashy  pale, 
and  his  eyes  glared  out  from  under  his  huge  brow  like  sap- 
phires lit  by  flame.  His  spare  form  clothed  in  a  seedy 
Prince  Albert  frock  towered  with  a  singular  dignity.  His 
features  worked  convulsively  a  moment,  and  then  he  burst 
forth  like  the  explosion  of  a  safety  valve :  — 

"  Shuttup,  dumyeh  I  " 

And  then  the  crowd  whooped,  roared,  and  rolled  on  the 
counters  and  barrels,  and  roared  and  whooped  again.     They 
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stamped  and  yelled,  and  ran  around  like  fiends,  kicking  the 
boxes  and  banging  the  coal-scuttle  in  a  perfect  pandemonium 
of  mirth,  leaving  the  old  man  standing  there  helpless  in  his 
wrath,  mad  enough  to  shoot.  Steve  was  just  preparing  to 
seize  the  old  man  from  behind,  when  Judge  Gordon,  strug- 
gling to  his  feet  among  the  spittoons,  cried  out,  hi  the 
voice  of  a  Colonel  of  Fourth  of  July  militia :  — 

"H-O-L-Dl" 

Silence  was  restored,  and  all  stood  around  in  expectant 
attitudes  to  hear  the  Judge's  explanation.  He  squared  his 
elbows,  shoved  up  his  sleeves,  puffed  out  his  fat  cheeks, 
moistened  his  lips,  and  began  pompously :  — 

"  Gentlemen  —  " 

** You've  hit  it;  that's  us,"  said  some  of  the  crowd  in 
applause. 

**  Gentlemen  of  Rock  River,  when  in  the  course  of  human 
events,  rumor  had  blow'd  to  my  ears  the  history  of  the 
checker-playing  of  Rock  River,  and  when  I  had  waxed  Cerro- 
Gordo,  and  Claiborne,  and  Mower,  then,  when  I  say  to  my 
ears  was  borne  the  clash  of  resounding  arms  in  Rock  River, 
the  emporium  of  Rock  County,  then  did  I  yearn  for  more 
worlds  to  conquer,  and  behold,  I  buckled  on  my  armor  and 
I  am  here." 

"Behold,  he  is  here,"  said  Foster,  in  confirmation  of  the 
statement.     "  Good  for  you.  Judge,  git  breath  and  go  for  us 


some  more." 


"Hurrah  for  the  Judge,"  etc. 

"I  came  seekin'  whom  I  might  devour  like  a  raging  lion. 
I  sought  foemen  worthy  of  my  steel.  I  leaped  into  the  arena 
and  blew  my  challenge  to  the  four  quarters  of  Rock  —  " 

"Good  f'r  you,  settemupagini  Go  it,  you  old  balloon," 
they  all  applauded. 

"  Knowing  my  prowess  I  sought  a  fair  font  and  no  favors. 
I  met  the  enemy  and  he  was  mine.  Champion  after  cham- 
pion went  down  before  me  like  —  went  down  like  — 
Ahem!  went  down  before  me  like  grass  before  the  mighty 
cyclone  of  the  Andes." 

"Listen  to  the  old  blow-hard,"  said  Steve. 

**Put  him  out,"  said  the  speaker,  imperturbably.  "Gen- 
tlemen, have  I  the  floor?" 

"You  have,"  replied  Brown,  "but  come  to  the  point. 
The  Colonel  is  anxious  to  begin  shooting."     The  Colonel, 
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who  began  to  suspect  himself  victimized,  stood  wondering 
what  under  heaven  they  were  going  to  do  next  I 

"I'm  a  gitt'n'  there,"  said  the  orator  with  a  broad  and 
sunny  condescension. 

"I  found  your  champions  an'  laid  'em  low.  I  waxed 
Waltiers,  and  then  I  tackled  the  Colonel.  I  tried  the 
echelon^  the 'general  advanced, '  then  the  *  give  away'  and 
*  flank'  movements.  But  the  Colonel  was  there.  Till  this 
last  game  it  was  a  fair  field  and  no  favor.  And  now,  gen- 
tlemen of  Rock,  I  desire  t'  state  to  my  deeply  respected 
opponent,  that  he  is  still  champion  of  Rock,  and  I'm  not 
sure  but  of  Northern  Iowa." 

"  Three  cheers  for  the  Kunnel !  " 

And  while  they  were  being  given  the  Colonel's  brows 
relaxed,  and  the  champion  of  Cerro-Gordo  continued  ear- 
nestly :  — 

"And  now  I  wish  to  state  to  Colonel  the  solemn  fact  that 
I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  job  put  up  on  him  to-night.  I 
scorn  to  use  such  means  in  a  battle.  Colonel,  you  may  be 
as  bald  as  an  apple,  or  an  egg,  yes,  or  a  plate^  but  you  can 
play  more  checkers  than  any  man  I  ever  met,  more  checkers 
than  any  other  man  on  God's  green  footstool. — With  one- 
single,  lone  exception  —  myself." 

At  this  moment,  somebody  hit  the  dead-beat  from  Cen-o- 
Gordo  with  a  decayed  apple,  and  as  the  crowd  shouted  and 
groaned  Robie  turned  down  the  lights  on  the  tumult.  The 
old  Colonel  seized  the  opportunity  for  putting  a  handful  of 
salt  down  Walters'  neck,  and  slipped  out  of  the  door  like  a 
ghost.  As  the  crowd  swarmed  out  on  the  icy  walk. 
Editor  Foster  yelled :  — 

"Gents I  let  me  give  you  a  pointer.  Keep  your  eye 
peeled  for  the  next  edition  of  the  Rock  ^\yqt  Morning  CalL** 
And  the  bitter  wind  swept  away  the  answering  shouts  of  the 
gang. 
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With  loving  breath  of  all  the  winds,  his  name 
Is  blown  about  the  world  ;  but  to  his  friends 
A  sweeter  secret  hides  behind  his  fame, 
And  love  steals  shyly  through  the  loud  acclaim 
To  murmur  a  God  bless  you!  and  there  ends. 

When  Longfellow  had  reached  his  sixtieth  year,  James 
Russell  Lowell,  then  in  his  splendid  prime,  sent  him  those 
lines  as  a  birthday  greeting.  Lowell,  since  'then,  received 
in  his  turn  many  similar  tributes  of  affection,  but  none  that 
seemed  to  speak  so  promptly  from  the  heart  as  those 
touching  words  of  love  to  an  old  friend.  To  himself  they 
might  well  have  been  applied  in  all  truthfulness  and 
sincerity.  Of  the  famous  group  of  New  England  singers, 
that  gave  strength  and  reality  to  American  letters,  but 
three  names  survived  until  the  other  day,  when,  perhaps  the 
greatest  of  them  all  passed  away.  Whittier  and  Holmes 
remain,  but  Lowell,  the  younger  of  the  three,  and  from 
whom  so  much  was  still  expected,  is  no  more  to  gladden, 
to  delight,  to  enrich,  and  to  instruct  the  age  in  which  he 
occupied  so  eminent  a  place.  Bryant  was  the  first  to  go, 
and  then  Longfellow  was  called.  Emerson  followed  soon 
after,  and  now  it  is  Lowell's  hand  which  has  dropped  for- 
ever the  pen.  At  first  his  illness  did  not  cause  much 
uneasiness,  but  those  near  him  soon  began  to  observe  indica- 
tions of  the  great  change  that  was  going  on.  At  the  last, 
dissolution  was  not  slow  in  coming,  and  death  relieved  the 
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patient  of  his  sufferings  in  the  early  hours  of  Wednesday, 
August  12th.  Practically,  however,  it  was  conceded  that 
his  life-work  had  been  completed  a  few  months  ago,  when 
his  publishers  presented  the  reading  world  with  his  writings 
in  ten  sumptuous  volumes,  six  containing  the  prose  works, 
and  the  other  four  the  poems  and  satires.  He  was,  with 
the  single  exception  of  Matthew  Arnold,  the  foremost  critic 
of  his  time.  Everything  he  said  was  well  said.  The  jewels 
abounded  on  all  sides.  His  adroitness,  his  fancy,  his 
insight,  his  perfect  good-humor,  and  his  rare  scholarship 
and  delicate  art,  emphasize  themselves  on  every  page  of  his 
books.  His  political  and  literary  addresses  were  models  of 
what  those  things  should  be.  They  were  often  graceful  and 
epigrammatic,  but  always  sterling  in  their  value  and  full 
of  thought.  Long  ago  he  established  his  claim  to  the 
title  of  poet,  and  as  the  years  went  by,  his  muse  grew 
stronger,  richer,  fresher,  and  more  original.  As  an  English 
critic,  writing  pleasantly  of  him  and  his  work,  in  the 
London  Spectator  said  lately:  "His  books  are  delightful  read- 
ing, with  no  monotony  except  a  monotony  of  brilliance 
which  an  occasional  lapse  into  dulness  would  almost 
diversify." 

James  Russell  Lowell  was  descended  from  a  notable 
ancestry.  His  father  was  a  clergyman,  the  pastor  of  the 
West  Church  in  Boston.  His  mother  was  a  woman  of  fine 
mind,  a  great  lover  of  poetry,  and  mistress  of  several  lan- 
guages. From  her,  undoubtedly,  the  gifted  son  inherited 
his  taste  for  belles-lettres  and  foreign  tongues.  He  was 
born  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  on  the  22d  of  February,  1819, 
and  named  after  his  father's  maternal  gi-andfather.  Judge 
James  Russell.  After  spending  a  few  years  at  the  town 
school,  under  Mr.  William  Wells,  a  famous  teacher  in  his 
day,  he  entered  Harvard  University,  and  in  1838  was 
graduated.  He  wrote  the  class  poem  of  the  year,  and  took 
up  the  study  of  law.  But  the  latter  he  soon  relinquished 
for  letters.  His  first  book  was  a  small  collection  of  verse 
entitled  "A  Year's  Life."  It  gave  indication  of  what  fol- 
lowed. There  were  traces  of  real  poetry  in  tho  volume, 
and  none  who  read  it  doubted  the  poet's  future  success  in 
his  courtship  of  the  muse.  In  1843  he  tried  magazine 
publisliing,  his  partner  in  the  venture  being  Robert  Carter. 
Three  numbers  only  of  Hie  Pioneery  a  Literary  and  Critical 
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Magazine^  were  published,  and  though  it  contained  contribu- 
tions by  Hawthorne,  Lowell,  Poe,  Dwight,  Neal,  Mrs. 
Browning,  and  Parsons,  it  failed  to  make  its  way,  and  the 
young  editor  prudently  \vithdrew  it.  In  the  next  year  he 
published  the  **  Legend  of  Brittany,  Miscellaneous  Poems 
and  Sonnets."  A  marked  advance  in  his  art  was  immediately 
noticed.  His  lyrical  strength,  his  passion,  his  terse  vocab- 
ulary, his  exquisite  fancy  and  tenderness  illumed  every  page, 
giving  it  dignity  and  color.  The  legend  reminded  the 
reader  of  an  Old  World  poem,  and  "  Prometheus  "  too,  might 
have  been  written  abroad.  "  Rhcecus  "  was  cast  in  the  Greek 
mold,  and  told  the  story,  very  beautifully  and  very  artisti- 
cally, of  the  wood-nymph  and  the  bee.  But  there  were  other 
poems  in  the  collection,  such  as  "To  Perdita  Singing," 
"The  Heritage,"  and  "The  Forlorn,"  which  at  once  caught 
the  ear  of  lovers  of  true  melody.  A  volume  of  prose  essays 
succeeded  this  book.  It  was  entitled  "Conversations  on 
some  of  the  Old  Poets,"  and  when  Mr.  Lowell  became  Mr. 
Longfellow's  successor  in  the  chair  of  modern  languages 
and  belles-lettres  at  Harvard,  much  of  this  material  was 
used  in  his  lectures  to  the  students.  But  later  on,  we 
will  concern  ourselves  more  directly  with  the  author's  prose. 
In  December,  1844,  Mr.  Lowell  espoused  Miss  Maria 
White,  of  Watertown.  She  was  a  lady  of  gentle  character, 
and  a  poet  .of  singular  grace.  The  maiTiage  wiis  a  most 
happy  one,  and  it  was  to  her  that  many  of  the  love  poems 
of  Lowell  were  inscribed.     Once  he  wrote :  — 

**  A  lily  thou  wast  when  I  saw  thee  first, 
A  lily-bud  not  opened  quite, 
That  hourly  grew  more  pure  and  white, 
By  morning,  and  noon-tide,  and  evening  nursed: 
In  all  of  Nature  thou  had'st  thy  share; 
Thou  wast  waited  on 
By  the  wind  and  sun; 
The  rain  and  the  dew  for  thee  took  care; 
It  seemed  thou  never  could^st  be  more  fair.'* 

She  died  on  the  27th  of  October,  1853,  the  day  that  a 
cliild  was  born  to  Mr.  Longfellow.  The  latter's  touching 
and  perfect  poem,  "The  Two  Angels,"  refers  to  this  death 
and  birth :  — 

**  'T  was  at  thy  door,  O  friend  I  and  not  at  mine. 
The  angel  with  the  amaranthine  wreath, 
Pausing,  descended,  and  with  voice  divine. 
Whispered  a  word  that  had  a  sound  like  death. 
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Then  fell  upon  the  house  a  sudden  gloom, 
A  shadow  on  those  features  fair  and  thin; 

And  softly,  from  that  hushed  and  darkened  room, 
Two  angels  issued,  where  but  one  went  in. 

All  is  of  God  I    If  He  but  wave  His  hand, 
Tlie  mists  collect,  the  rain  falls  thick  and  loud. 

Till  with  a  smile  of  light  on  sea  and  land, 
Lo!  He  looks  back  from  the  departing  cloud/' 

A  privately  printed  volume  of  Mrs.  Lowell's  poems 
api)eare(i  a  year  or  two  after  her  death.  Mr.  Lowell's 
second  wife  was  Miss  Frances  Dunlap,  of  Portland,  Maine, 
whom  he  married  in  September,  1857.  She  died  in 
February,  1885. 

Mr.  Lowell  was  ever  pronounced  in  his  hatred  of  wrong, 
and  naturally  enough  he  was  found  on  the  side  of  Garrison, 
Wendell  Phillips,  and  Whittier,  in  their  great  battle  against 
that  huge  blot  on  civilization,  slavery  in  America.  He 
spoke  and  wrote  in  behalf  of  the  abolitionists  at  a  time 
when  the  anti-slavery  men  were  openly  despised  as 
heartily  in  the  North  as  they  were  feared  and  detested  in 
the  South.  He  wrote  with  a  pen  which  never  faltered,  and 
satire,  irony,  and  fierce  invective  accomplished  their  work 
with  a  will,  and  moved  many  a  heart,  almost  despairing,  to 
renewed  energy. 

"  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal  "  was  published  in  1848,  and  it 
will  be  read  as  long  as  men  and  women  admire  tales  of 
chivalry  and  the  stirring  stories  of  King  Arthur's  court. 
Tennyson's  "  Idyls"  will  keep  his  fame  alive,  and  Lowell's  Sir 
Launfal,  which  tells  of  the  search  for  the  Holy  Grail,  the 
cup  from  which  Christ  drank  when  he  partook  of  the  last 
supper  with  his  disciples,  will  also  have  a  place  among  the 
best  of  the  Arthurian  legends.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Lowell 
wrote  this  strong  poem  in  forty-eight  hours,  during  which 
he  hardly  slept  or  ate.  Stedman  calls  it  "a  landscape 
poem,"  a  term  amply  justified.  It  contains  many  quotable 
extracts,  such  as,  "And  what  is  so  rare  as  a  day  in  June," 
"  Down  swept  the  chill  wind  from  the  mountain  peak,  from 
the  snow  five  thousand  summers  old,"  and  ** Earth  gets 
its  price  for  what  earth  gives  us. "  We  are  constantly  meeting 
these  in  the  magazines  and  in  the  newspapers.  The  vision 
did  much  to  bring  about  a  larger  recognition  of  the  author's 
powei-s  as  a  poet  of  the  first  order.  He  had  to  wait  some 
time  to  gain  this,  and  in  that  respect  he  resembled  Robert 
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Browning,  at  first  so  obscure,  at  last  compelling  approval 
from  all. 

The  field  of  American  literature,  as  it  existed  in  1848, 
was  surveyed  by  Lowell  in  his  happiest  manner,  as  a  satirist, 
in  that  clever  production,  by  a  wonderful  Quiz,  A  Fable 
for  Critics,  "Set  forth  in  October,  the  Slst  day,  in  the 
year  '48,  G.  P.  Putnam,  Broadway."  For  some  time  the 
authorship  remained  a  secret,  though  there  were  many 
shrewd  guesses  as  to  the  paternity  of  the  biting  shafts  of 
wit  and  delicately  baited  hooks.  It  was  written  mainly  for 
the  author's  own  amusement,  and  with  no  thought  of 
publication.  Daily  instalments  of  the  poem  were  sent  off, 
as  soon  as  written,  to  a  friend  of  the  poet,  Mr.  Charles  F. 
Briggs,  of  New  York,  who  found  the  lines  so  irresistibly 
good,  that  he  begged  permission  to  hand  them  over  to  Put- 
nam's for  publication.  This,  however,  Mr.  Lowell  declined 
to  do,  until  he  found  that  the  repeated  urging  of  his  friend 
would  not  be  stayed.  Then  he  consented  to  anonymous 
publication.  The  secret  was  kept,  until,  as  the  author 
himself  tells  us,  "several  persons  laid  claim  to  its  authorship." 
No  poem  has  been  oftener  quoted  than  the  fable.  It  is  full 
of  audacious  things.  The  authors  of  the  day,  and  their 
peculiar  characteristics  (Lowell  himself  not  being  spared 
in  the  least),  are  held  up  to  admiring  audiences  with  all 
their  sins  and  foibles  exposed  to  the  public  gaze.  It  was 
intended  to  have  ''a  sting  in  his  tale,"  this  "frail,  slender 
thing,  rhymey-winged, "  and  it  had  it  decidedly.  Some  of 
the  authors  lampooned  took  the  matter  up,  in  downright 
sober  earnest,  and  objected  to  the  seat  in  the  pillory  which 
they  were  forced  to  Occupy  unwillingly.  But  they  forgave 
the  satirist,  as  the  days  went  by,  and  they  realized  that, 
after  all,  the  fun  was  harmless,  nobody  was  hurt  actually,  and 
all  were  treated  alike  by  the  ready  knife  of  the  fabler.  But 
what  could  they  say  to  a  man  who  thus  wrote  of  himself  ?  — 

"  There  is  Lowell,  who's  striving  Parnassus  to  climb 
With  a  whole  bale  of  isms  tied  together  with  rhyme,  ^ 
He  might  get  on  alone,  spite  of  brambles  and  boulders, 
But  he  can't  with  that  bundle  he  has  on  his  shoulders. 
The  top  of  the  hill  he  will  ne'er  come  nigh  reaching 
Till  he  learns  the  distinction  'twixt  singing  and  preaching; 
His  lyre  has  some  chords  that  would  ring  pretty  well, 
But  he'd  rather  by  half  make  a  drum  of  the  shell, 
And  rattle  away  till  he's  old  as  Methusalem, 
At  the  head  of  a  march  to  the  last  new  Jerusalem." 
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Apart  from  the  humorous  aspect  of  the  fable,  there  is, 
certainly,  a  good  deal  of  sound  criticism  in  the  piece. 
It  may  be  brief,  it  may  be  inadequate,  it  may  be  blunt, 
but  for  all  that  it  is  truthful,  and  decidedly  just,  as  far  as  it 
goes.  Br}- ant,  who  was  called  cold,  took  umbrage  at  the 
|Kirtrait  drawn  of  him.  But  his  verse  has  all  the  cold 
glitter  of  the  Greek  bards,  despite  the  fact  that  he  is 
America's  greatest  poet  of  nature,  and  some  of  his  songs 
are  both  sympathetic  and  sweet,  such  as  the  "Lines  to  a 
Water-fowl,"  "The  Flood  of  Years,"  "The  Little  People 
of  the  Snow,"  and  '^Thanatopsis." 

But  now  we  come  to  the  book  which  gave  Mr.  Lowell  his 
strongest  place  in  American  letters,  and  revealed  his  re- 
markable powers  as  a  humorist,  satirist,  and  thinker.  We 
have  him  in  this  work,  at  his  very  best.  The  vein  had 
never  been  thoroughly  worked  before.  The  Yankee  of 
Haliburton  appeared  ten  years  earlier  than  the  creations  of 
Lowell.  But  Sam  Slick  was  a  totally  different  person  from 
Hosea  Biglow  and  Birdofredum  Sawin.  Slick  was  a  very 
interesting  man,  and  he  has  his  place  in  fiction.  His 
sayings  5ind  doings  are  still  read,  and  his  wise  saws  continue 
to  be  pondered  over.  But  the  Biglow  type  seems  to  our 
mind,  more  complete,  more  rounded,  more  perfect,  more  true, 
indeed,  to  nature.  The  art  is  well  proportioned  all  through, 
and  the  author  justifies  Bungay's  assumption,  that  he  had 
attained  the  rank  of  Butler,  whose  satire  heads  the  list  of  all 
such  productions.  Butler,  however,  Lowell  really  surpassed. 
The  movement  is  swift,  and  there  is  an  individuality  about 
the  whole  performance,  which  stamps  it  undeniably  as  a  mas- 
terpiece. The  down-east  dialect  is  managed  with  consummate 
skill,  the  character-drawing  is  superlatively  fine,  and  the  sen- 
timents uttered,  ringing  like  a  bell,  carry  conviction.  The 
invasion  of  Mexico  was  a  distasteful  thing  to  many  people 
because  it  was  felt  that  that  war  was  dishonorable,  and  under- 
taken solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  slaveholder,  who  was  looking 
out  for  new  premises,  where  he  might  ply  his  calling,  and 
continue  the  awful  trade  of  bondage,  and  his  dealings  in  flesh 
and  blood.  Mr.  Lowkll's  heart  was  steeled  against  that  expe- 
dition, and  the  first  series  of  his  Biglow  papers,  introduced  to 
the  world  by  the  Reverend  Homer  Wilbur,  showed  how  deeply 
earnest  he  was,  and  how  terribly  rigorous  he  could  be,  when 
the  scalpel  had  to  be  used.     The  first  knowledge  that  the 
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reading  world  had  of  the  curious,  ingenuous,  and  quaint 
Hosea,  was  the  communication  which  his  father,  Ezekiel 
Biglow,  sent  to  the  Boston  Courier^  covering  a  poem  in  the 
Yankee  dialect,  by  the  hand  of  the  young  down-easter.  It  at 
once  commanded  notice.  The  idea  was  so  new,  the  homely 
truths  were  so  well  put,  the  language  in  print  was  so  unusual, 
and  the  "hits"  were  so  well  aimed,  that  the  critics  were 
baffled.  The  public  took  hold  immediately,  and  it  soon 
spread  that  a  strong  and  bold  pen  was  helping  the  reformers 
in  their  unpopular  struggle.  The  blows  were  struck  relent- 
lessly, but  men  and  women  laughed  through  their  indigna- 
tion. There  were  some  who  rebelled  at  the  coarseness  of 
the  satire,  but  all  recognized  that  the  author,  whoever  he 
might  be,  was  a  scholar,  a  man  of  thought,  and  a  genuine 
philanthropist,  who  could  not  be  put  down.  Volunteers 
were  wanted,  and  Boston  was  asked  to  raise  her  quota. 
But  Hosea  Biglow,  in  his  charmingly  scornful  way 
said  :  — 

**  Thrash  away,  youUl  hev  to  rattle 

On  tliem  kittle-drums  o'  youm, — 
'Taint  a  knowin'  kind  o'  cattle 
Thet  is  ketched  with  mouldy  com. 

Put  in  stiff,  you  fifer  feller, 

Let  folks  see  how  spry  you  be, — 
Guess  you'll  toot  till  you  are  yaller 

'Fore you  git  ahold  o'  me! " 

The  parson  adds  a  note,  sprinkled  with  Latin  and  Greek 
sentences,  as  is  his  wont.  The  lettera  from  the  first  page  to 
the  last,  in  the  collected  papei-s,  are  amazingly  clever.  The 
reverend  gentleman  who  edits  the  series  is  a  type  himself, 
full  of  pedantic  and  i)edagogic  learning,  anxious  always  to 
show  off  his  knowledge  of  the  classics,  and  solemn  and 
serious  ever  as  a  veriUible  owl.  His  notes  and  introduc- 
tions, and  scrappy  Latin  and  Greek,  are  among  the  most 
admirable  things  in  the  book.  Their  humor  is  delicious, 
and  the  mock  criticisms  and  opinions  of  the  press,  offered  by 
Wilbur  on  the  work  of  his  young  friend,  and  his  magnificent 
seriousness,  which  constantly  shows  itself,  give  a  zest 
to  the  performance,  which  lingers  long  on  the  mind.  The 
third  letter  contains  the  often-quoted  poem,  **What  Mr. 
Robinson  Thinks." 

**  Gineral  C.  is  a  dreffle  smart  man: 

He's  ben  on  all  sides  that  ^ve  place  or  pelf; 
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But  consistency  still  wuz  a  part  of  his  plan, — 
He's  ben  true  to  one  party, —  an'  thot  is  himself: — 

So  John  P. 

Robinson,  he 
Sez  he  shall  vote  for  Gineral  C. 


Parson  Wi)bur  sez  he  never  heerd  in  his  life 

That  th'  Apostles  rigged  out  in  their  s waller  tail  coats. 
An'  marched  round  in  front  of  a  drum  an'  a  fife. 
To  get  some  on  *em  office,  an'  some  on  'em  votes; 
But  John  P. 
Robinson,  he 
Says  they  didn't  know  everything  down  in  Judee." 

Despite  the  sometimes  harsh  criticism  which  the  Biglow 
papers  evoked,  Mr.  Lowell  kept  on  sending  them  out  at 
regular  intervals,  knowing  that  every  blow  struck  was  a 
blow  in  the  cause  of  right,  and  every  attack  was  an  attack 
on  the  meannesses  of  the  time.  The  flexible  dialect  seemed 
to  add  honesty  to  the  poet's  invective.  The  satire  was 
oftentimes  savage  enough,  but  the  vehicle  by  which  it  was 
conveyed,  can*ied  it  off.  There  was  danger  that  Lowell 
might  exceed  his  limit,  but  the  excess  so  nearly  reached, 
never  came.  The  papers  aroused  the  whole  country,  said 
Whittier,  and  did  as  much  to  free  the  slave,  almost,  as 
Grant's  guns.  In  one  of  the  numbers,  Mr.  Lowell  produced, 
quite  by  accident,  as  it  were,  his  celebrated  poem  of  ^  The 
Courtin'."  This  was  in  the  second  series,  begun  in 
the  Atlantic  Monthly^  of  which  he  was,  in  1857,  one  of  the 
founders,  and  editor.  This  series  was  written  during  the 
time  of  the  American  Civil  War,  and  the  object  was  to 
ridicule  the  revolt  of  the  Southern  States,  and  show  up  the 
demon  of  secession  in  its  true  colors.  Birdofredum  Sawin, 
now  a  secessionist,  writes  tb  Hosea  Biglow,  and  the  poem 
is,  of  course,  introduced  as  usual,  by  the  parson.  The 
humor  is  more  grim  and  sardonic,  for  the  war  was  a  stem 
reality,  and  Mr.  Lowell  felt  tjhe  need  of  making  his  work 
tell  with  all  the  force  that  he  could  put  into  it.  In  response 
to  a  request  for  enough  "copy"  to  fill  out  a  certain  editorial 
page,  Lowell  wrote  rapidly  down  the  verses  which  became, 
at  a  bound,  so  popular.  He  added,  from  time  to  time, 
other  lines.  This  is  the  story  of  the  Yankee  courtship  of 
Zekle  and  Huldy :  — 

•*  The  very  room,  coz  she  was  in, 

Seemed  warm  f  om  floor  to  ceilin*, 
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An'  she  looked  full  ez  rosy  agin 
Ez  the  apples  she  was  peelin'. 


He  kin*  o'  Titered  on  the  mat, 

Some  doubtlle  o*  the  sekle, 
His  heart  kep*  goin*  pity-pat, 

But  hem  went  pity  Zekle. 

An*  yit  she  gin  her  chair  a  jerk 

As  though  she  wistied  him  furder, 
An*  on  her  apples  kep*  to  work, 

Parin*  away  like  murder. 

*  You  want  to  see  my  pa,  I  s'pose?  * 

*  Wall, —  no  —  I  come  dasignin*  — ' 

•  To  see  my  ma?    She's  sprinklin*  clo's 

Agin  to-morrer's  i*nin.* 

To  say  why  gals  acts  so  or  so. 

Or  don't  *ould  be  prcsumin', 
Mebby  to  mean  yea  an*  say  no 

Comes  natural  to  women. 

He  stood  a  spell  on  one  foot  fust, 

Then  stood  a  spell  on  t'other. 
An*  on  which  one  he  felt  the  wust 

He  couldn*t  ha*  told  ye  nuther. 

Says  he,  *  I'd  better  call  agin  ;* 

Says  she,  'Think  likely,  mister;  * 
Thet  last  word  pricked  him  like  a  pin. 

An' — wall,  he  up  an*  kist  hor. 

When  ma  bimeby  upon  'em  slips, 

Huldy  sot  pale  ez  ashes,  ^ 

All  kin'  o'  smily  roun'  the  lips 

An'  teaiy  roun*  the  lashes. 

For  she  was  jes*  the  quiet  kind 

Whose  natures  never  vary, 
Like  streams  that  keep  a  summer  wind 

Snow-hid  in  Janooary. 

The  blood  clost  roun'  her  heart  felt  glued 

Too  tight  for  all  oxpressin'. 
Till  mother  see  how  metters  stood. 

An'  gin  'em  both  herblessin'. 

Then  her  red  come  back  like  the  tide 

Down  to  the  Bay  o'  Fundy, 
An'  all  I  know  is  they  war  cried 

In  meetin'  come  nex'  Sunday." 

During  the  war,  Great  Britain  sided  principally  with  the 
South.     This  the  North  resented,  and  the  Trent  affair  only 
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.«4a<«^:t«r>  -u  tiw  tfeiaoe.  It  was  in  one  of  the  Biglow  papers 
tiiM  ^r-.  '^*viwt*il  :^>ke  to  England,  voicing  the  sentiments 
*f«*  t^iiit^  «^f  the  Northern  people.  That  poem  was 
niiicu  -'  •Iiiimc&iui  to  John,"  and  it  made  a  great  impression  on 
H^^  •jtiiitttjiiQ».  It  was  full  of  the  keenest  irony,  and  though 
>^ttt:a>  ih^r^  w:d^  enough  common  sense  in  it,  to  make  men 
^tMU   H.  JU3I  chiuk.     It  closes  thus  patriotically :  — 

•^  Shall  it  be  love,  or  hate,  John? 
lt*s  you  thet^s  to  decide; 
Ain't  your  bonds  held  by  Fate,  John, 
Like  all  the  world^s  beside?* 
Ole  Uncle  S.  sez  he,  *•  I  guess 
Wise  men  forgive/  sez  he, 

*  But  not  forgit;  an*  some  time  yit 

Thet  truth  may  strike  J.  B., 
£z  wal  ez  you  an*  me ! ' 

*  Grod  means  to  make  this  land,  John, 

Clear,  then,  from  sea  to  sea. 
Believe  an*  understand,  John, 
The  wuth  o*  bein*  free.* 
Ole  Uncle  S.  sez  he,  *  I  guess, 
God*s  price  is  high,*  sez  he; 
'  But  nothin*  else  than  wut  He  sells 
Wears  long,  an*  thet  J.  B. 
May  larn,  like  you  an*  me  I' " 

The  work  concludes  with  notes,  a  glossary  of  Yankee 
t^riik^,  and  a  copious  index.  iTie  chapter  which  tells  of  the 
dt'ath  of  Parson  Wilbur  is  one  of  the  most  exquisite  things 
thiit  Lowell  has  done  in  prose.  The  reader  who  has 
followed  the  fortunes  of  the  Reverend  Homer,  is  profoundly 
tvmohed  by  the  reflection  that  he  will  see  him  no  more. 
He  had  grown  to  be  a  real  personage,  and  long  association 
with  him  had  made  him  a  friend.  On  this  point,  Mr. 
Tuderwood  relates  an  incident,   which  is  worth   quoting 

*<  The  thought  of  grief  for  the  death  of  an  imaginary  person  is 
not  quite  so  absurd  as  it  might  appear.  One  day,  while  the  great 
novel  of  *  The  Newcomes '  was  in  course  of  publication,  Lowell, 
who  was  then  in  London,  met  Thackeray  on  the  street.  The 
novelist  was  serious  in  manner,  and  his  looks  and  voice  told  of 
weariness  and  affliction.  He  saw  the  kindly  inquiry  in  the  poet^s 
0ve8,  and  said,  *■  Come  into  Evan's  and  FU  tell  you  all  about  it.  I 
have  killed  the  Colonel.' " 

So  they  walked  in  and  took  a  table  in  a  remote  comer, 
iUid  then  Thackeray,  drawing  the  fresh  sheets  of  manuscript 
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from  his  breast  pocket,  read  through  that  exquisitely 
touching  chapter  which  records  the  death  of  Colonel  New- 
come.  When  he  came  to  the  final  Admm^  the  tears  which 
had  been  swelling  his  lids  for  some  time  trickled  down 
upon  his  face,  and  the  last  word  was  almost  an  inarticulate 
sob. 

The  volume  "Under  the  Willows,"  which  contains  the 
poems  written  at  intervals  during  ten  or  a  dozen  years, 
includes  such  well-remembered  favorites  as  "  The  First  Snow- 
fall," for  an  autograph  "  A  Winter  Evening  Hymn  to  My 
Fire,"  "  The  Dead  House  "  (wonderfully  beautiful  it  is),  '•  The 
Darkened  Mind, "  "  In  the  Twilight, "  and  the  vigorous  "  Villa 
Franca"  so  full  of  moral  strength  It  appeared  in  1869. 
Mr.  Lowell's  pen  was  always  busy  about  this  time  and 
earlier.  He  was  a  regular  contributor  to  the  Atlantic  in 
prose  and  verse.  He  was  lecturing  to  his  students  and  help- 
ing Longfellow  with  his  matchless  translation  of  Dante, 
besides  having  other  irons  in  the  fire. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  greatest  poem  of  the  Civil  War 
was,  by  all  odds,  Mr.  Lowell's  noble  commemoration  ode. 
In  that  blood-red  struggle  several  of  his  kinsmen  were 
slain,  among  them  Gen.  C.  R.  Lowell,  Lieut.  I.  I.  Lowell, 
and  Lieutenant  Putnam,  all  nephews.  His  ode  which  was 
written  in  1865,  and  recited  July  21,  at  the  Harvard 
commemoration  services,  is  dedicated  "To  the  ever  sweet 
and  shining  memory  of  the  ninety-three  sons  of  Harvard 
College,  who  have  died  for  their  country  in  the  war  of 
nationality."  It  is,  in  every  way,  a  great  effort,  and  the 
historic  occasion  which  called  it  forth  will  not  be  forgotten. 
The  audience  assembled  to  listen  to  it  was  very  large. 
No  hall  could  hold  the  company,  and  so  the  ringing  words 
were  spoken  in  the  open  air.  Meade,  the  hero  of  Gettysburg, 
stood  at  one  side,  and  near  him  were  Story,  poet  and  sculptor, 
fresh  from  Rome,  and  General  Devens,  afterwards  judge, 
and  fellows  of  Lowell's  own  class  at  college.  The  most 
distinguished  people  of  the  Commonwealth  lent  their 
presence  to  the  scene.  There  was  a  hushed  silence  while 
Lowell  spoke,  and  when  he  uttered  the  last  grand  words  of 
his  ode,  every  heart  was  full,  and  the  old  wounds  bled 
afresh,  for  hardly  one  of  that  vast  tln-ong  had  escaped  the 
badge  of  mourning,  for  a  son,  or  brother,  or  father,  lost  in 
that  war. 
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*'  Bow  down,  dear  land,  for  thou  hast  found  release! 
Thy  Grod,  in  these  distempered  days. 
Hath  taught  thee  the  sure  wisdom  of  His  ways, 
And  through  thine  enemies  hath  wrought  thy  peace  * 

Bow  down  in  prayer  and  praise! 
No  poorest  in  thy  borders  but  may  now 
Lift  to  the  juster  skies  a  man's  enfranchised  brow. 

O  Beautiful !    My  Country !  ours  once  more ! 
Smoothing  thy  gold  of  war-disheveled  hair 
O'er  such  sweet  brows  as  never  other  wore. 
And  letting  thy  set  lips, 
FriBed  from  wrath's  pale  eclipse. 
The  rosy  edges  of  their  smile  lay  bare. 

What  words  divine  of  lover  or  of  poet 

Could  tell  our  love  and  make  thee  know  it. 
Among  the  nations  bright  beyond  compare? 

"W^at  were  our  lives  without  thee? 

What  all  our  lives  to  save  thee? 

We  reck  not  what  we  gave  thee; 

We  will  not  dare  to  doubt  thee. 
But  ask  whatever  else,  and  we  will  dare. 

"The  Cathedral,"  dedicated  most  felicitously  to  the  late 
James  T.  Fields,  the  author  publisher,  written  in  1869,  was 
published  early  in  the  following  year  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly^ 
and  immediately  won  the  applause  of  the  more  thoughtful 
reader.  It  is  a  poem  of  great  grandeur,  suggestive  in  the 
highest  degree  and  rich  in  description  and  literary  finish. 
Three  memorial  odes,  one  read  at  the  one  hundredth  anni- 
veraary  of  the  fight  at  Concord  Bridge,  one  under  the  old 
elm,  and  one  for  the  Fourth  of  July,  1876,  followed.  The 
Concord  ode  appears  to  be  the  more  striking  and  brilliant  of 
the  three,  but  all  are  satisfactory  specimens,  measured  by  the 
standard  which  governs  the  lyric. 

"  Heartsease  and  Rue,"  is  the  graceful  title  of  Mr.  Lowell's 
last  volume  of  verse.  A  good  many  of  bis  personal  poems 
are  included  in  the  collection,  such  as  his  charming  epistle 
to  George  William  Curtis,  the  elegant  author  of  "Pnie 
and  I,"  one  of  the  sweetest  books  ever  written,  inscribed  to 
Mrs.  Henry  W.  Longfellow,  in  memory  of  the  happy  hours 
at  our  castles  in  Spain  ;  the  magnificent  apostrophe  to 
Agassiz  ;  the  birthday  offering  to  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes;  the  lines  to  Whittier.on  his  seventy-fifth  birthday; 
the  verses  on  receiving  a  copy  of  Mr.  Austin  Dobson's  "  Old 
World  Idyls,"  and  Fitz  Adiam's  story,  plajrful,  humorous, 
and  idyllic. 
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In  his  young  days,  Mr.  Lowell  wrote  much  for  the  news- 
papers and  serials.  To  the  Dial^  the  organ  of  the  transcenden- 
talists,  he  contributed  frequently,  and  his  poems  and  prose 
will  be  found  scattered  through  the  pages  of  The  Democratic 
Review^  The  Narth  American  Review^  of  which  he  ultimately 
became  editor.  The  Massachusetts  Quarterly  Review^  and  the 
Boston  Courier.     His  prose  was  well  received  by  scholars. 
It  is  terse  and  strong,   and  whatever  position  history  may 
assign  to  him  as  a  poet  there  can  never  be  any  question 
about  his  place  among  the  ablest  essayists  of  his  century. 
"Fireside  Travels,"  the  first  of  the  brilliant  series  of  prose 
works  that   we  have,   attract  by  their  singular  grace  and 
graciousness.     The  picture  of  Cambridge  thirty  years  ago, 
is  full  of  charming  reminiscences  that  must  be  very  dear  to 
Cambridge  men  and  women.     "The  Moosehead  Journal," 
and  "Leaves  from  the  Journal  in  Italy,  Happily  Turned," 
are  rich  in  local  color.     "Among  My  Books,"  and  "My 
Study  Windows, "  the   addresses   on   literary  and   political 
topics,  and  the  really  able  paper  on  Democracy,  which  proved 
a  formidable  answer  to  his  critics,  fill  out  the  list  of  Mr. 
Lowell's    prose    contributions.      The    literary    essays   are 
especially  well  done.     Keats  tinged  his  poetry  when  he  was 
quite  a  young  man.     He  never  lost  taste  of  Endymion  or 
the     Grecian    uni,    and   his   estimate    of   the   poet,    whose 
"name  was  ^vrit  in  water,"  is  in  excellent  form  and  full  of 
sympathy.      Wordswoilh,   too,    he   read   and   re-read   with 
fresh  delight,  and  it  is  interesting  to  compare  his  views  of 
the  lake   poet  with  those  of  Matthew  Arnold.     The  older 
poets,    such    as   Chaucer,     Shakespeare,    Spenser,    Milton, 
Dryden,  and  Pope  in  English,  and  Dante  in  Italian,  find  in 
Mr.  Lowell  a  penetrating  and  helpful  critic.     His  analyses 
are  made  with  rare  skill    and  nice  discrimination.     He  is 
never  hasty  in  giving  expression  to  his  opinion,  and  every 
view  that  he  gives  utterance  to,    exhibits  the  process   by 
which    it  reached   its    development.       The  thought  grows 
under  his  hand,  apparently.     The  paper  on  Pope,  with  whose 
writings  he  was  familiar  at  an  early  age,  is  a  most  valuable 
one,  being  especially  rich  in  allusion  and  in  quality.     He 
finds  something  new  to  say  about  the  bard  of  Avon,  and  says 
it  in  a   way   which   empliiisizes    its   originality.     Indeed, 
every  essay  is  a  strong  presentation  of  what  Lowell  had  in 
his   mind  at  the  time.     He  is  not  content  to  confine  hia 
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observation  to  the  name  before  him.     He  enlarges  always 
the  scope  of  his  paper,  and  runs  afield,  picking  up  here  and 
there    citations,    and   illustrating,  his  points,   by  copious 
drafts  on  literature,  history,  scenery,  and  episode.     He  was 
well  equipped  for  his  task,  and  his  wealth  of  knowledge,  his 
fine  scholarly  taste,  his  remarkable  grasp  of  everything  that 
he  undejtook,  his  extensive  reading,  all  within  call,  added 
to  a   captivating  style,   imparted  to  his  writings  the  tone 
which  no  other  essayist  contemporary  with  him,  save  Matthew 
Arnold,    was   able  to  achieve.     Thoreau  and  Emerson  are 
adequately  treated,  and  the  library  of  old  authors  is  a  capital 
digest,   which   all   may   read   with  profit.     The  paper  on 
Carlyle,  which  is  more  than  a  mere  review  of  the  old  histo- 
rian's "Frederick  the  Great,"   is  a   noble  bit   of   writing, 
sympathetic  in  touch,  and  striking  as  a  portrait.     It  was 
written  in  1866.     And  then  there  are  papers  in  the  volumes 
on    Lessing,    Swinburne's  Tragedies,    Rousseau,    and    the 
Sentimentalists,   and  Josiah  Quincy,  which  bring  out  Mr. 
Lowell's  critical  acumen  even  stronger.     Every  one  who  has 
read  anything   during   the  last  fifteen   years   or  so,    must 
remember  that  bright  AtlarUic  essay  on  "A  Certain  Con- 
descension  in  Foreigners."     It  is   Mr.    Lowell's   serenest 
vein,   hitting  right  and  left  skilful  blows,  and  asserting 
constantly  his  lofty  Americanism.     The  essay  was  needed. 
A  lesson  had  to  be  given,  and  no  better  hands  could  have 
imparted  it.     Mr.  Lowell  was  a  master  of  form  in  literary 
composition,  —  that  is  in  his  prose,  for  he  has  been  caught 
napping,  occasionally,  in  his  poetry, —  and  his  difl&culty  was 
slight  in  choosing  his  words. 

As  a  speaker  he  was  successful.  His  addresses  before 
noted  gatherings  in  Britain  and  elsewhere  are  highly 
artistic.  In  Westminster  Abbey  he  pronounced  two,  one  on 
Dean  Stanley,  and  the  other  on  Coleridge,  which,  though 
brief,  could  scarcely  be  excelled,  so  perfect,  so  admirable,  so 
dignified  are  they.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  addresses  on 
General  Garfield,  Fielding,  Wordsworth,  and  Don  Quixote. 
Mr.  Lowell  on  such  occasions  always  acquitted  himself 
gracefully.  He  had  few  gestures,  his  voice  was  sweet,  and 
the  beauty  of  his  language,  his  geniality,  and  courteous 
manner  drew  every  one  towards  him.  He  was  a  great 
student,  and  preacher,  and  teacher  of  reform.  He  was  in 
favor  of  the  copyright  law,  and  did  his  utmost  to  brinec  it 
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about.  He  worked  hard  to  secure  tariff  reform,  and  a  pet 
idea  of  his  was  the  reformation  of  the  American  civil  service 
system.  On  all  these  subjects  he  spoke  and  wrote  to  the 
people  with  sincerity  and  earnestness.  When  aroused  he 
could  be  eloquent,  and  even  in  later  life,  sometimes,  some 
of  the  fire  of  the  early  days  when  he  fought  the  slaveholders 
and  the  oppressors,  would  burst  out  with  its  old  time  energy. 
He  was  ever  outspoken  and  fearless,  regardless,  apparently, 
of  consequences,  so  long  as  his  cause  was  just. 

As  professor  of  belles-lettres  at  Harvard  University,  he 
had  ample  opportunity  for  cultivating  his  literary  studies, 
and  though  he  continued  to  take  a  lively  interest  always  in 
the  political  changes  and  upheavals  constantly  going  on 
about  him,  he  never  applied  for  office.  In  politics  he  was  a 
Republican.  His  party  offered  him  the  mission  to  Russia 
but  he  declined  the  honor.  During  the  Hayes  administration, 
however,  when  his  old  classmate.  General  Devens,  had  a  seat 
in  the  Cabinet,  the  government  was  more  successful  with  him. 
He  was  tendered  the  post  of  Minister  to  Spain.  This  was 
in  1877,  and  he  accepted  it,  somewhat  half-heartedly,  to 
be  sure,  for  he  had  misgivings  about  leaving  his  lovely  home 
at  Elmwood,  the  house  he  was  born  in,  the  pride  and  glory 
of  his  life,  the  locale  of  many  of  his  poems,  the  historic 
relic  of  royalist  days.  And  then  again,  he  did  not  care 
to  leave  the  then  unbroken  circle  of  friends,  for  Dr. 
Holmes,  John  Holmes,  Agassiz,  Longfellow,  Norton,  Fields, 
John  Bartlett,  Whipple,  Hale,  James  Freeman  Clarke,  and 
others  of  the  famous  Saturday  club,  he  saw  almost  every 
day.  And  then,  yet  again,  there  was  the  whist  club,  how 
could  he  leave  that?  But  he  was  overcome,  and  he  went  to 
Spain,  and  began,  among  the  grandees  and  dons,  his  diplo- 
matic career.  His  fame  had  preceded  him,  and  he  knew  the 
language  and  literature  of  Cervantes  well.  It  was  not 
long  before  he  became  the  friend  of  all  with  whom  he  came 
into  contact.  But  no  great  diplomatic  work  engaged  his 
attention,  for  there  was  none  to  do.  The  Queen  Mercedes 
died,  during  his  term,  much  beloved,  and  Mr.  Lowell  wrote 
in  her  memory  one  of  his  most  chaste  and  beautiful  sonnets :  — 

**  Hers  aU  that  earth  could  promise  or  bestow, — 

Youth,  Beauty,  Love,  a  crown,  the  beckoniDg  years, 
Lids  never  wet,  unless  with  joyous  tears, 

A  life  remote  from  every  sordid  woe. 

And  by  a  nation's  swelled  to  lordlier  flow. 
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What  lurking-place,  thought  we,  for  doubts  or  fears. 
When,  the  day's  swan,  she  swam  along  the  cheers 

Of  the  Acal£,  five  happy  months  ago? 
The  guns  were  shouting  lo  Hymen  then 

That,  on  her  birthday,  now  denounce  her  doom; 
The  same  white  steeds  that  tossed  their  scorn  of  men 

To-day  as  proudly  drag  her  to  the  tomb. 
Grim  jest  of  fate!  yet  who  dare  call  it  blind, 
Knowing  what  life  is,  what  our  humankind?  ** 

In  1880,  he  was  transferred  to  London,  as  "his  excellency, 
the  ambassador  of  American  literature  to  the  court  of 
Shakespeare,"  as  a  writer  in  the  Spectator  deliciously  put  it. 
He  had  a  good  field  to  work  in,  but,  as  the  duties  were 
liglit,  he  had  ample  time  on  his  hands.  He  went  about 
everywhere,  the  idol  of  all,  the  most  engaging  of  men. 
Natiually,  his  tastes  led  him  among  scholars  who  in  their 
turn  made  much  of  him.  He  was  asked  frequently  to  speak 
or  deliver  addresses  and  he  always  responded  with  tact. 
The  imiversities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  conferred  on  him 
their  highest  honors  and  the  ancient  Scottish  University  of 
Saint  Andrew  elected  him  rector, —  a  rare  compliment,  Emer- 
son only  being  the  other  citizen  of  the  United  States  so 
marked  out  for  academic  distinction.  Some  of  his  com- 
patriots hinted  that  his  English  life  was  making  him  un- 
American.  Others  more  openly  asserted  that  the  United 
States  minister  was  fast  losing  the  republic  feelings  which 
he  took  from  America,  and  was  becoming  a  British  Conserv- 
ative. The  reply  to  those  innuendoes  and  charges  will  be 
found  in  his  spirited  address  on  Democracy,  which  proves 
undeniably  his  sturdy  faith  in  American  institutions,  Ameri- 
can principles,  and  American  manhood.  Mr.  Lowell  main- 
tained to  the  letter  the  political  and  nationj^l  views  which 
had  long  guided  his  career.  His  admirable  temper  and 
agreeable  manner  won  the  hearts  of  the  people,  but  no  effort 
was  made  to  win  him  away  from  his  allegiance,  nor  would 
he  have  permitted  it  had  it  been  tried.  In  addition  to  being 
a  great  man  and  a  well-informed  statesman,  he  was  a 
gentleman  of  cultui-e  and  refinement.  His  gentleness  and 
amiability  may  have  been  misconstrued  by  some,  but  be  that 
as  it  may,  the  fact  remains,  he  never  showed  weakness  in 
the  discharge  of  his  diplomatic  duties.  He  represented  the 
United  States  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term.  In  1885,  he 
returned  to  America,  Mr.  E.  J.  Phelps  taking  his  place, 
under  President   Cleveland.     Though   a  Republican,    Mr. 
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LfOwell  diflEered  from  his  party  on  the  presidential  candidate 
question.  He  favored  the  election  of  the  Democrat  nominee. 
Had  he  been  in  America  during  the  campaign,  he  would 
have  been  found  with  Mr.  George  William  Curtis,  and  his 
friends,  opposing  the  return  of  Mr.  Blaine.  From  1885  to 
the  date  of  his  death,  he  added  little  to  the  volume  of  his 
literary  work.  He  spent  part  of  his  time  in  England,  and 
part  in  the  United  States.  A  poem,  a  brief  paper,  or  an 
address  or  two,  came  from  his  pen,  at  irregular  intervals. 
He  edited  a  complete  edition  of  his  writings  in  ten  volumes, 
and  left  behind  him  an  unfinished  biography  of  Hawthorne, 
which  he  was  preparing  for  the  American  Men  of  Letters 
Series. 


HEALING  THROUGH  MIND. 


BY   HENKY   WOOD.   • 


Truth  may  be  considered  as  a  rounded  unit.  Truths 
have  various  and  unequal  values,  but  each  has  its  j^eculiar 
place,  and  if  it  be  missing  or  distorted,  the  loss  is  not  only- 
local  but  general.  Unity  is  made  up  of  variety,  and  therein 
is  completeness.  Any  honest  search  after  truth  is  profitable, 
for  thereby  is  made  manifest  the  Kingdom  of  the  Keal. 

During  the  fifteen  yeai-s  just  past,  but  more  especially 
within  the  last  third  of  that  period,  a  widespread  interest 
has  been  developed  in  the  question :  Can  disease  be  healed 
through  mental  treatment?  If  so,  under  what  conditions 
and  subject  to  what  limitations  ?  Has  mcntiil  healing  a 
philosophical  and  scientific  basis,  or  is  it  variously  composed 
of  quackery,  superstition,  and  assumption?  In  the  simplest 
terms,  how  much  truth  does  it  contain?  Any  candid  in- 
quirer will  admit  that  even  if  a  minimum  of  its  claims  can 
be  established,  the  world  needs  it.  If  it  can  be  of  service  in 
lessening  or  mitigating  the  appalling  aggregation  of  human 
suffering,  disease,  and  woe,  it  should  receive  not  only  i*ecog- 
nition,  but  a  cordial  welcome. 

At  the  outset,  it  is  proper  to  state  that  I  have  no  profes- 
sional nor  pecuniary  interest  in  any  method  of  healing.  The 
evolution  of  truth  is  my  only  object.  To  this  end,  critical 
and  impartial  investigation  is  necessary.  While  a  personal 
experience  of  great  practical  benefit  first  aroused  my  interest 
in  the  subject,  I  have  cultivated  conservatism  and  incredulity 
in  forming  opinions,  which  are  made  up  from  a  careful  inves- 
tigation of  its  literatui^e,  its  philosophy,  and  its  practical 
demonstrations. 

The  first  point  noticeable  is  the  peculiar  attitude  of  popu- 
lar sentiment  toward  this  movement.  The  unreasonable 
prejudice  which  has  been  displayed,  and  the  flippant 
condemnation  that  it  has  generally  received  in  advance 
of  any  investigation,  illy  befit  the  boasted  impartiality 
and   liberality  of    the   closing    decade   of   the   nineteen^ 
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century.  When  the  "  Fatherhood  of  God  "  and  the  "  Brother^ 
hood  of  Man"  are  so  much  on  men's  lips,  and  when  the 
spirit  of  altruism  is  supposed  to  be  at  the  floodtide,  here  is 
what  claims  to  be  the  essential  quality  of  them  all  denied 
even  a  hearing.  The  testimony  of  himdreds  of  clergymen, 
philanthropists,  Christians,  and  humanitarians,  is  classed  as 
"delusion,"  and  the  experience  of  thousands  who  have  re- 
ceived demonstrations  in  their  own  persons  [information  of 
which  is  accessible  to  any  candid  investigator],  is  passed  by 
as  an  idle  tale.  It  furnishes  material  for  satire  to  the  writer 
for  the  religious  weekly,  and  a  prolific  butt  for  jokes  to  the 
paragrapher  of  the  daily  journal.  The  news  of  its  failures 
is  spread  broadcast  in  bold  head-lines  by  the  sensational 
press.  The  fact  that  other  kinds  of  treatment  denominated 
"regular"  also  fail,  seems  never  to  be  thought  of.  The 
mental  healer,  regardless  of  his  success,  is  looked  upon  as  an 
enthusiast,  or  woi-se,  and  even  the  citizen  who  modestly 
accepts  the  theory  of  possible  mind-healing,  is  regarded  as 
credulous  and  visionary  by  those  who  pride  themselves  upon 
their  practicality.  Why  does  this  prejudice  exist,  when 
advancement  in  physical  science  uniformly  meets  with  a 
friendly  reception  ? 

Perhaps  the  most  important  reason  why  "there  is  no  room 
in  the  inn  "  for  truth  of  the  higher  realm,  is  the  prevailing 
materialism.  Our  western  civilization  prides  itself  upon  its 
practicality;  but  externality  would  better  define  it.  We 
forget  that  immaterial  forces  rule  not  only  the  invisible  but 
the  visible  universe.  Things  to  look  real  to  us  must  be 
cognizant  to  the  physical  senses.  Matter,  whether  in  the 
vegetable,  animal,  or  human  organism,  is  moulded,  shaped, 
and  its  quality  determined  by  unseen  forces  back  of  and 
higher  than  itself. 

We  rely  upon  the  drug,  because  we  can  feel,  taste,  see,  and 
smell  it.  We  are  color-blind  to  invisible  potency  of  a 
higher  order,  and  practically  conclude  that  it  is  non- 
existent. 

One  reason  for  the  prevailing  adverse  prejudice  is  that 
this  new  thought  disturbs  the  foundation-stones  of  existing 
and  time-honored  systems  and  creeds.  The  literalism  and 
externality  of  formulated  theology  are  rebuked  by  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  spiritual  and  internal  forces  which  are  here 
brought  to  light.     The  barrenness  of  intellectual  scholasti- 
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cism  is  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  overflowing  love  and 
simple  transparency  which  reveal  the  image  of  God  in  every 
man,  and  as  an  incidental  result,  possible  health  and  har- 
mony. 

History  ever  repeats  itself  in  the  uniform  suspicion  with 
which  advanced  thought  has  been  received  by  existing  insti- 
tutions. It  seems  difficult  to  learn  the  lesson,  that  the 
human  apprehension  of  truth  is  ever  expanding,  while  creeds 
are  but  "arrested  developments,  frozen  into  fixed  forms." 
As  might  be  inferred,  the  clergy  and  the  religious  press,  as  a 
rule,  are  distrustful  of  this  advance,  and  see  little  that  is 
good  in  it.  It  is  fair  to  admit  that  this  disposition  is  often 
due  more  to  misunderstanding,  than  to  intentional  injustice. 

Another  cause  for  its  unwelcome  reception  is  that  it  dis- 
trusts the  dominant  medical  systems.  All  honor  to  the  mul- 
titude of  noble  and  brave  men  who  from  the  old  standpoint 
have  battled  with  disease,  and  who  have  ever  been  on  the 
alert  to  utilize  every  possible  balm,  in  order  to  restore  dis- 
ordered humanity.  But  systems  are  tenacious  of  life  in  pro- 
portion as  they  are  hoary  with  age.  They  mould  men  to 
their  o^yn  shape ;  to  break  with  them  is  difficult :  tradition, 
pride,  professional  honor,  and  loyalty,  and  often  social  and 
pecuniary  status,  are  all  like  strong  cords,  which  bind  even 
great  men  to  their  conventional  grooves. 

A  further  gromid  for  the  general  unbelief  is  found  in  the 
I)eculiarities  of  the  apostles  and  exponents  of  the  new  depart- 
ure. A  division  into  schools  and  cliques,  the  out-cropping 
of  personality,  exclusiveness,  and  internal  criticism,  state- 
ments of  doctrine  in  forms  likely  to  be  misunderstood,  and  a 
technical  phraseology  have,  in  a  measiu-e,  prevented  a  free 
and  full  understanding  of  principles,  which  are  really  simple 
and  transparent. 

Popular  distrust  is  also  awakened  by  the  fact  that,  as  a 
rule,  mental  healers  have  not  regularly  studied  pathology, 
nor  even  anatomy.  But  it  will  be  seen  that  if  the  principle 
of  mental  causation  for  disease  is  once  admitted,  mentality 
rather  than  physiology  should  furnish  the  field  for  operations. 
In  order  to  heal,  the  mind  of  the  patient  must  be  brought 
into  unison  with  that  of  the  practitioner,  and  therefore,  the 
latter  must  wash  his  own  mind  clean  of  spectres  and  even  of 
studies  of  disease,  and  fill  it  to  overflowing  with  ideals  of 
health  and  harmony. 
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Another  reason  for  misapprehension  is  the  fact  that  inind 
healing  is  not  demonstrable  by  argument.  It  is  not  intel- 
lectually apprehended.  It  concerns  the  inner  man  and  can 
only  be  grasped  by  the  deeper  vision  of  intuitional  and 
spiritual  sense.  It  is  like  a  cyclorama,  the  beauty  of  which 
is  all  inside.     An  outside  view  is  no  view  at  all. 

Is  there  a  necessity  for  some  radical  reinforcement  to  con- 
ventional instrumentalities  to  aid  us  in  our  warfare  with 
human  ills?  Is  it  desirable  to  find  some  new  vantage  ground, 
and  some  more  effective  weapons?  There  can  be  but  one 
answer.  While  surgery  has  been  making  rapid  strides 
toward  the  position  of  an  exact  science,  confidence  in  materia 
medica  is  on  the  wane.  The  surgeon  is  only  a  marvellously 
skilful  mechanic  who  adjusts  the  parts,  and  then  the  divine, 
recuperative  forces  vitalize  and  complete  liis  work.  He  only 
makes  the  figures,  while  the  principle  solves  the  problem. 
The  adaptability  of  drugs  to  heal  disease  is  Ijecoming  a  mat- 
ter of  doubt,  even  among  many  who  have  not  yet  studied 
deeper  causation.  Materia  medica  lacks  the  exact  elements 
of  a  science.  The  jast  preponderance  for  good  or  ill  of  any 
drug  upon  the  human  system  is  an  unsolved  problem,  and 
will  so  remain.  The  fact  that  a  fresh  remedy  seems  to  work 
well  while  it  is  much  talked  al)out,  and  then  gnidually 
appears  to  lose  its  efiicacy,  suggests  that  it  is  the  atmosphere 
of  general  belief  in  the  medicine,  and  not  the  medicine  itself 
that  accomplishes  the  visil)le  result.  It  is  well  known  that 
bread  pills  sometimes  prove  to  be  a  powerful  cathartic,  even 
from  individual  belief;  but  general  belief  would  be  necessary 
in  order  to  make  them  always  reliable.  General  Ixiliefs  often 
have  a  very  slight  original  Inusis,  but  gradually  grow  until 
their  cumulative  power  is  enormous.  If  scientific,  the  same 
remedies  once  adopted  should  remain ;  but  instead,  there  is  a 
continual  tmnsition.  Fashions  and  fads  are  not  simiificant  of 
exact  science.  Elixirs  of  life,  lymphs,  and  other  specifics 
have  their  short  run,  and  then  join  the  endless  procession  to 
the  I'car.  Many  lives  are  sacrificed  in  exj^eriments,  but  no 
criticism  is  made  because  the  treatment  is  administered  by 
those  who  are  within  the  limits  of  the  *' regular"  profession. 
After  centuries  of  professional  research,  in  order  to  perfect 
the  "art  of  healing,"  diseases  have  steadily  grown  more 
subtle  and  numenms.  Combinations,  distillations,  extracts, 
and  decoctions  of  almost  every  known  material  substance  liave 
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been  experimented  with,  in  order  to  discover  their  tme 
bearing  upon  that  ever-receding  ideal,  the  banishment  of 
disease.  If  materia  medica  were  a  science,  disease  should  be 
in  a  process  of  extermination.  It  does  not  look  as  if  this 
were  expected,  for  doctors  with  diplomas  are  multiplying  in 
a  much  greater  ratio  than  the  population,  and  already  we 
have  more  than  three  times  the  proportionate  quota  of  Ger- 
many. As  our  material  civilization  recedes  from  nature  and 
grows  more  artificial,  diseases,  doctors,  and  remedies  multi- 
ply. What  can  be  more  beautiful  and  perfect  tlian  the  human 
©ye;  yet  how  commonly  this  organ  requires  artificial  aid. 
The  human  senses  are  losing  their  tone,  and  if  present  ten- 
dencies continue,  it  seems  almost  as  if  the  future  man  would 
be  not  only  bald,  but  toothless  and  eyeless,  unless  he 
receives  an  entire  artificial  equipment.  Only  when  internal, 
divine  forces  come  to  be  relied  upon,  rather  than  outside 
reinforcement,  will  deterioration  cease. 

Scores  of  the  most  eminent  physicians,  who  have  risen 
above  the  trammels  of  system,  have  vigorously  expressed 
themselves  regarding  the  utterly  unreliable  character  of  the 
drug  system.  Emerson  affirmed  that  "The  best  part  of 
health  is  a  fine  disposition."  Said  Plato,  "You  ought  not  to 
attempt  to  cure  the  body  "without  the  soul."  A  distinguished 
doctor  of  to-day  rem.arked,  "  Of  the  nature  of  disease,  and 
from  whence  it  comes,  we  still  know  nothing,  but  thanks  to 
chemistry  we  have  new  supplies  of  ammunition.  For  every 
drug  of  our  fathei-s,  we  have  now  a  hundred.  We  have 
iodides,  (chlorides,  and  bromides  without  number ;  sulphates, 
nitrates,  hydroehlonites,  and  prussiates  beyond  count.  But 
we  do  not  believe  in  heix)ic  doses.  We  give  but  little  medi- 
cine at  a  time  and  change  it  often."  With  such  supplies  of 
"ammunition,"  people  within  range  are  liable  to  get  hit. 

A  mere  sketch  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  mind-healing 
movement  may  be  proi)er  l)efore  considering  its  philosophy. 
lis  novelty  having  worn  off,  it  is  perha{)s  less  prominent  as  a 
current  topic  than  fonncrly,  but  its  progress,  though  quiet, 
has  lx»en  remarkable  during  the  i>ast  five  years.  Careful 
estimates  by  those  in  the  best  position  to  judge  place  tlie 
number  of  those  who  accept  its  leading  principles,  in  the 
United  States,  at  over  a  million.  Owing  to  the  distrust  of 
public  opinion,  a  large  majority  hold  their  views  quietly  but 
none  the  less  firmly.     But  a  small  fraction  of  its  adherents 
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are  identified  with  its  organizations,  and  yet  within  the 
limits  of  one  school  [those  distinctively  known  as  Christian 
Scientists],  there  are  about  thirty  organized  churches,  and 
also  one  hundred  and  twenty  societies  which  maintain  regu- 
lar Sunday  services,  though  not  yet  having  church  organiza- 
tion. There  are  also  between  forty  and  fifty  dispensaries  and 
reading  rooms,  and  a  rapidly  increasing  literature,  both  of 
standard  works  and  periodicals.  One  of  the  other  schools, 
distinctively  known  as  Mind  Cure,  has  also  a  large  number 
of  organizations  similar  in  character.  The  number  of  regu- 
larly graduated  practitioners  cannot  be  accurately  estimated, 
but  they  are  numbered  by  the  thousand.  Of  the  million 
more  or  less  of  believers  in  the  principles  of  mind  healing, 
it  may  be  admitted  that  perhaps  a  large  majority,  in  the 
event  of  severe  acute  illness,  would  still  make  some  use  of 
old  remedies,  or  would  combine  both  where  circumstances 
would  allow.  Life-long  habits  are  tenacious;  to  defy  the 
force  of  public  opinion,  the  importunity  of  friends  and  the 
overwhelming  aggregation  of  surrounding  belief,  is  a  trying 
ordeal.  Until  public  opinion  softens,  mental  healing  in  its 
purity  will  be  mainly  employed  in  chronic  troubles,  or  at 
least  for  those  which  are  not  of  a  sudden  and  acute  nature. 
Mind  healers  would  differ  in  acute  cases,  as  to  how  far  those 
who  have  had  no  previous  growth  of  trust  in  unseen  forces 
should  be  left  to  those  alone.  In  the  present  stage  of  progress  in 
mind  healing,  there  sliould  be  nothing  which  would  require 
anyone  to  dispense  with  reasonable  nursing  nor  with  com- 
mon sense.  Some  things  wliich  are  ideally  and  abstractly 
true,  can  only  be  fully  realized  in  the  futui-e,  and  it  is  not 
well  to  prematurely  use  them  before  the  conditions  ai^  fully 
ripened. 

All  new  innovations,  no  matter  how  much  needed,  have 
had  to  pass  through  a  period  wlien  "they  were  everywhere 
spoken  against."  Tlie  tinw,  is  not  distant  when  personal 
liberty  in  respect  to  choice  in  one's  method  of  healing  may 
be  enjoyed  without  unpleasant  criticism  or  notoriety. 

Tlie  more  importjint  schools  which  agree  in  the  one  cardi- 
nal principle  of  healing  through  mind,  designate  their  respec- 
tive sj^tems  as  Christian  Science,  Mind  Cure,  and  Christian 
Metaphysics.  These  terms,  in  common  use,  are  somewhat 
interchangeable.  There  are  also  those  who  combine  mind 
healing  with  Theosophy,  and  still  others  who  differ  in  non- 
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essentials.  What  is  distinctively  known  as  "Faith  Cure  " 
has  little  in  common  with  those  before  named.  Its  theory  is 
that  disease  is  healed  by  special  interposition  in  answer  to 
prayer.  None  of  the-  other  systems  accept  anything  as 
special,  but  believe  in  the  universality  and  continuity  of 
orderly  law. 

There  are  many  leaders,  authors,  and  workers  in  this  move- 
ment, who  are  eminent ;  but  as  principles  are  more  impor- 
tant than  personality,  their  names  need  not  be  enumerated. 

Why  did  this  movement  originate  among  women,  and 
why  have  so  large  a  proportion  of  its  exponents  belonged  to 
the  so-called  weaker  sex  ?  Because  the  intuitional  and 
spiritual  senses  of  women  are  keener  than  those  of  men,  and 
mental  healing  is  not  the  result  of  profound  reasoning.  It  is 
the  seeming  "  weak  things  of  the  world  which  confound  the 
strong."  Men  are  largely  immersed  in  intellectual  and  for- 
mulated systems,  and  when  the  time  was  ripe  for  new  light 
and  attainment  in  spiritual  evolution  to  dawn  upon  human- 
ity, it  might  have  been  expected  that  its  first  delicate  rays 
would  be  detected  by  woman. 

The  one  great  principle  which  underlies  all  mind  healing 
is  contained  in  the  assumption  that  all  primary  causation 
relating  to  the  human  organism  is  mental  or  spiritual.  The 
mind,  which  is  the  real  man,  is  the  cause,  and  the  body  the 
result.  The  mind  is  the  expressor,  and  the  body  the  expres- 
sion. The  inner  life  forces  build  the  body,  and  not  the  body 
the  life  forces.  The  thought  forms  the  brain,  and  not  the 
brain  the  thought.  The  physical  man  is  but  tlie  printed 
page,  or  external  manifestation,  of  the  intrinsic  man  which 
is  higher  and  back  of  him. 

Materia  medica  deals  with  effects  rather  than  primary 
causes.  It  seeks  to  modify  the  expression,  which  can  only 
be  done  through  the  expressor.  It  is  axiomatic  that  to 
change  results  we  deal  with  causes.  This  principle  is  so 
widely  recognized  that  it  is  seen  in  an  endless  variety  of 
phases,  even  among  barbarous  and  half-civilized  races.  The 
charms  and  incantations  used  for  healing  among  Indian 
tribes  have  this  significance.  With  all  their  barbarism  they 
are  near  to  nature  and  keen  in  locating  causation.  With 
nothing  more  than  a  superstitious  basis,  charms,  incantations, 
dances,  images,  ceremonies,  and  shrines  have  a  wonderful 
influence  for  healing.    They  divert  the  mind  from  the  ailment, 
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and  stimulate  a  strong  faith  which  awakens  the  recuperative 
forces  to  action,  and  thus  cause  a  rapid  recovery. 

A  traveller  in  Algiers  relates  the  following  conversation 
he  had  with  a  Moorish  woman  of  high  class :  "'  When  ill  do 
you  go  to  the  doctor  ?  "  he  asked.  "  Oh,  no ;  we  go  to  the 
Marabout;  he  writes  a  few  words  from  the  Koran  on  a  piece 
of  paper,  which  we  chew  and  swallow,  with  a  little  water 
from  the  sacred  well  at  the  Mosque.  We  need  no  more  and 
soon  recover." 

If  a  skilful  exercise  of  baseless  superstition  upon  mind  can 
be  so  efficacious,  what  results  are  possible  by  a  judicious  use 
of  the  truth?  Mental  causation  is  abundantly  proved  by  the 
well-known  effects  of  fear,  anger,  envy,  anxiety,  and  other 
passions  and  emotions,  upon  the  physical  organism.  Acute 
fear  will  paralyze  the  nerve  centres,  and  sometimes  turn  the 
hair  white  in  a  single  night.  A  mother's  milk  can  be  poi- 
soned by  a  fit  of  anger.  An  eminent  writer.  Dr.  Tuke, 
enumerates  as  among  the  direct  products  of  fear,  insanity, 
idiocy,  paralysis  of  various  muscles  and  organs,  profuse 
perspiration,  cholerina,  jaundice,  sudden  decay  of  teeth, 
fatal  anaemia,  skin  diseases,  erysipelas,  and  eczema.  Pas- 
sion, sinful  thought,  avarice,  envy,  jealousy,  selfishness,  all 
press  for  external  bodily  expression.  Even  false  philoso- 
phies, false  theology,  and  false  conceptions  of  God  make  their 
unwholesome  influence  felt  in  every  bodily  tissue.  By  infal- 
lible law,  mental  states  are  mirrored  upon  the  body, but  because 
the  process  is  complex  and  gradual,  we  fail  to  observe  the 
connection.     Mind  translates  itself  into  flesh  and  blood. 

What  must  be  the  physical  result  upon  humanity  of  thou- 
sands of  yeai*s  of  chronic  fearing,  sinning,  selfishness, 
anxiety,  and  unnumbered  other  morbid  conditions?  These 
are  all  the  time  pulling  down  the  cells  and  tissues,  which 
only  divine,  harmonious,  and  wholesome  thought  can  build 
up.  Is  it  surprising  that  no  one  is  perfectly  healthy?  If 
man  were  not  linked  to  God,  and  unconsciously  receiving  an 
inflow  of  recuperative  vital  force,  the  multitudinous  de- 
stroyers would  soon  disintegrate  his  physical  organism.  Can 
the  building  forces  be  strengthened,  stimulated,  and  made 
more  harmonious  and  divine  ?  Yes,  through  mind.  The 
mind  surely  but  unconsciously  pervades  every  physical  tissue 
with  its  vital  influence,  and  is  present  in  every  function ; 
throbbing  in  the  heart,  breathing  in  the  lungs,  and  weaving 
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its  own  quality  into  nutrition,  assimilation,  sensation,  and 
motion. 

A  conscious  fear  of  any  particular  disease  is  not  necessary 
to  induce  it.  The  accumulated  strands  of  the  unconscious 
fear  of  generations  have  been  twisted  into  the  warp  and 
woof  of  our  mentality,  and  we  find  ourselves  on  the  plane  of 
reciprocity  with  disease.  Our  door  is  open  to  receive  it. 
What  is  disease  ?  A  mental  spectre,  which  to  material  vision 
has  terrible  proportions.  A  kingly  tyrant,  crowned  by  our 
own  beliefs.  It  has  exactly  that  power  which  our  fears, 
theories,  and  acceptances  have  conferred  upon  it.  It  is  not 
an  objective  entity,  but  our  sensuous  beliefs  have  galvanized 
it  into  life.  "As  a  man  thinketh,  so  is  he."  Realism  to  us 
may  be  conferred  upon  the  most  absolute  non-entity,  if  we 
give  it  large  thought  space,  and  fear  it.  As  a  condition, 
disease  is  existent;  but  not  as  a  God-created  entity,  in  and 
of  itself.  It  appears  veritable  to  us,  because  we  have  un- 
consciously identified  the  Ego  with  the  body. 

The  material  standpoint  is  false.  We  are  immaterial ;  not 
bodies,  but  spirits  —  even  here  and  now.  Having  lost 
spiritual  consciousness,  we  practically,  —  though  not  theo- 
retically, —  feel  that  we  are  bodies.  To  gi-asp  our  divine 
selfhood  and  steadily  hold  it,  disanns  fear  and  all  its  allies, 
and  promotes  recuperation  and  harmony.  When  the  intrinsic 
man  dethrones  the  false  and  sensuous  claimant,  and  asserts 
his  divine  birthright  of  wholeness  [holiness]  the  body  as  a 
correspondence  falls  into  line  and  gradually  expresses  health 
on  its  own  plane.  Normally  and  logically,  that  which  is 
higher  should  rule  the  lower.  The  body,  instead  of  being 
the  unrelenting  despot,  then  becomes  the  docile  and  useful 
servant.  In  its  subordinate  position,  where  it  rightfully 
belongs,  it  grows  beautiful  and  harmonious.  Men  live 
mainly  in  their  bodily  sensations.  Such  living,  though 
apparently  real,  is  a  false  sense  of  life.  There  is  a  profound 
significance  in  the  scriptural  injunction,  "Take  no  thought 
for  your  body."  The  dj'^peptic  thinks  of  his  stomach,  and 
the  more  he  has  it  in  mind  the  more  abnormally  sensitive  it 
becomes.  The  sound  man  has  no  knowledge  of  such  an 
organ,  except  as  a  matter  of  theory.  The  body,  when 
watched,  petted,  and  idolized,  soon  assumes  the  character 
of  a  usurper  and  tyrant.  Retribution  is  sure  and  inherent 
under  such  conditions. 
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A  change  of  environment  often  cures,  simply  because 

>velty  diverts  thought  which  before  has  been  centered  upon 

"the  body.    The  improvement,  however,  is  often  credited  to 

"loetter  climate,  water,  or  air.     Human  pride  seeks  for  its 

<^ausation  without  rather  than  within.     Secondary  causation 

ds  really  effect,  though  not  often  so  diagnosed.     The  draft 

occasions  the  cold,  but  it  gets  its  deadly  qualities  from 

cumulative  belief  and  fear.     Who  has  not  seen  persons  in 

which  this  bondage  and  sensitiveness  have  become  so  intense 

that  even  a  breath  of  God's  pure  air  alarms  them.     In  this 

way  a  great  mass  of  secondary  causation  has  been  invested 

with  power  for  evil,  and  mistaken  for  that  which  is  primary. 

Noting  the  tremendous  power  of  grown-up  accumulations  of 

false  belief,  we  may  glance  at  the  modus  operandi  of  mental 

healing. 

There  are  two  distinct  lines  of  treatment  which  may  effect 
a  cure ;  one  by  intelligent  and  persistent  self-discipline  and 
culture,  and  the  other  through  the  efforts  of  another  person 
called  a  healer.  Often  there  is  a  combination  of  both.  The 
power  does  not  lie  in  the  personality  of  the  healer,  nor  in 
the  exercise  of  his  will-power.  Neither  hypnotism  nor  mes- 
meric control  are  elements  in  true  mind-healing.  The 
healer,  in  reality,  is  but  an  interpreter  and  teacher.  The 
divine  recuperative  forces  which  exist,  but  are  latent,  are 
awakened  and  called  into  action.  The  patient  is  like  a  dis- 
cordiint  instrument  contiiining  great  capabilities,  only  waiting 
to  respond  in  miison  to  active  harmony.  His  distorted 
thought  must  be  elevated  and  harmonized,  so  that  he  will  see 
things  in  their  true  perspective.  The  healer  gently  guides 
him  up  into  the  "mount  of  transfiguration,"  where  he  feels 
the  glow  of  the  divine  image  within,  and  sees  that  wholeness 
is  already  his,  and  will  be  made  manifest  as  he  recognizes 
it.  A  successful  healer  must  be  an  overflowing  fountiiin  of 
love  and  good- will.  He  is  but  a  conduit  through  which 
flows  the  divine  repletion.  He  makes  ideal  conditions  pres- 
ent. He  8te<adily  holds  a  mental  image  of  his  patient  as 
already  whole,  and  silently  appeals  to  the  unconscious  mind 
of  the  invalid,  to  induce  him  to  accept  the  same  view.  The 
patient's  mental  background  is  like  a  sensitive  plate,  upon 
which  will  gi-adually  appear  outlines  of  health  as  they  are 
positively  presented.  Improved  views  of  his  own  condition 
spring  up  from  within,  and  seem  to  him  to  be  original.     As 
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they  grow  into  expression  in  the  outer  man,  his  cure  is  com- 
plete. 

Do  failures  occur?     Undoubtedly,  and  often.     Even  in- 
fallible principles  can  have  but  imperfect  application  because 
of  local  limitations.     The  failure  of  a  particular  field  of  grain 
does  not  disprove  the  universal  principle  of  vegetable  growth. 
The  imperfection  of  the  healer,  and  the  lack  of  receptivity  in 
the  patient,  are  local  limitations.     There  are  sudden  cures, 
but  as  a  rule  recovery  will  be  in  the  nature  of  a  progressive 
growth.     Lack  of  immediate  results  often  causes  disappoint- 
ment, and  leads  to  an  abandonment  of  the  treatment  before 
the  seed  has  had  time  to  take  root.     The  healer  is  the  sower, 
and  the  patient's  unconscious  mind  is  the  soil.     Often  rub- 
bish must  be  cleared  away  before  any  fertile  spot  is  found. 
The  cure  must  come  from  within.     Sometimes  the  patient 
is  cherishing  some  secret  sin,  or  giving  place  to  trains  of 
thought  colored  with  envy,  jealousy,  avarice,  or  selfishness. 
These  are  all  positive  obstacles  to  both  mental  and  physical 
improvement,   for  thoughts  are   real  things.      The  patient 
must  actively  co-operate  with  the  healer,  and  make  himself 
transparent  to  the  truth.     That  which  is  misshapen  has  to 
grow  symmetrical.     Even  if   the  mind  could  be  instantly 
permeated  with  the  belief  of  health,  the  body  will  need  a 
little  time  to  completely  change    its  expression.      Should 
these    limitations  discourage  anyone  ?     Not  in  the  least,  but 
rather  the  reverse.     The  fact  that  the  cure  is  in  the  nature 
of  a  growth,  is  evidence  that  it  is  normal  and  permanent^ 
rather  than  magical  or  capricious.     Limitations  are  present, 
but  they  can  be  surmounted. 

The  phenomenon  of  pain,  so  commonly  regarded  as  an 
evil,  is  only  a  warning  voice  to  summon  our  consciousness 
from  its  resting-place  in  the  damp,  morgue-like  basement  of 
our  being,  te  the  higher  apartments,  where  sunshine  and 
liarmony  are  ever  present.  It  is  beneficent  when  its  mes- 
sage is  heeded,  for  it  is  thereby  transformed  into  blessing. 
Our  resistance  to  it,  and  misunderstanding  of  its  signifi- 
cance, prevent  that  possible  transformation.  The  process  of 
cure  through  mind,  though  in  itself  a  steady  growth,  often 
appears  to  the  consciousness  of  the  patient  as  vibratory  and 
imeven. 

Many  could  heal  themselves  without  thq  aid  of  another,  if 
they  appreciated  the  tremendous  power  for  good  of  concen- 
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trated  mental  delineation  of  the  ideal.  By  such  exercises 
of  mind,  a  wholesome  environment  can  be  built  up,  even  if 
at  first  the  process  seems  almost  mechanical.  But  instead  of 
such  self -building,  out  of  an  infinitude  of  divine  material, 
the  average  man  is  inclined  to  vacate  the  control  of  his 
being,  put  his  body  into  the  keeping  of  his  doctor,  and  his 
soul  [himself]  into  the  care  of  his  priest  or  pastor. 

Efficiency  for  self-treatment  is  increased  as  the  power  of 
abstraction  is  cultivated.  Hold  a  firm  consciousness  of  the 
spiritual  self,  and  of  the  fact  that  the  material  form  is  only 
expression  made  visible.  Firmly  deny  the  validity  of 
adverse  sensuous  evidence,  and  at  length  it  will  disappear. 
Silently  but  persistently  affirm  health,  harmony,  and  the 
divine  image.  Give  out  good  thought,  for  thoughts  are  real 
gfifts.  In  proportion  as  you  pour  out,  the  divine  repletion 
pours  in.  Look  upon  the  physical  self  as  only  a  false  claim- 
ant for  the  Ego.  Hold  only  the  good  in  your  field  of  vision, 
and  let  disease  and  evil  fade  out  to  their  native  nothingness, 
from  lack  of  standing-room.  Even  a  warfare  against  evils 
as  objective  realities,  tends  to  make  them  more  realistic. 
At  convenient  seasons,  bar  out  the  external  world,  and  rivet 
the  mind  tenaciously  to  the  loftiest  ideals  and  aspirations, 
and  for  the  time  being  forget  that  you  possess  a  body.  Oh, 
victim  of  nervous  prostration  and  insomnia,  test  these  princi- 
ples and  see  if  they  are  not  superior  to  anodynes,  opiates, 
bromides,  and  chorals,  and  be  assured  that  they  leave  no 
sting  behind.  The  great  boon  which  they  bestow  is  not 
limited  to  nervous  and  mental  disorder ;  its  virtue  penetrates 
to  the  outermost  physical  limits. 

The  whole  atmosphere  of  race  thought  in  which  we  live  is 
sensuous.  This  vast  unconscious  influence  must  be  over- 
come. The  mental  healer  is  like  one  rowing  against  the  cur- 
rent of  a  mighty  river.  Humanity  is  "bound  in  one  bundle," 
and  it  is  with  difficulty  that  a  few  can  advance  much  faster 
than  the  rythmical  step  of  the  mass.  Even  the  Great  Exem- 
plar in  some  places  could  not  do  many  mighty  works  because 
of  surrounding  unbelief. 

Man  is  peering  into  the  dust  for  new  supplies  of  life, 
which  are  stored  around  and  above  him.  Is  it  not  time  that 
he  should  make  a  serious  effort  to  throw  off  the  galling  yoke 
of  cruel  though  intangible  masters,  and  achieve  freedom 
and  emancipation? 
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Turning  to  the  religious  aspect  of  mental  healing,  it  is 
seen  to  be  in  harmony  with  revelation,  and  also  with  the 
highest  spiritual  ideal  in  all  religions.  While  rebuking 
scholastic  and  dogmatic  systems  on  the  one  hand,  and 
pseudo-scientific  materialism  on  the  other,  it  vitalizes  and 
makes  practical  the  principles  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
The  healing  of  to-day  is  the  same  in  kind,  though  not  equal 
in  degree  to  that  of  the  primitive  chui'ch.  It  is  in  accoi-d 
with  spiritual  law,  which  is  ever  unifonnly  the  same  imder 
like  conditions.  The  miracles  of  the  Apostolic  Age  were 
real  as  transactions,  but  their  miraculous  hue  was  in  the 
materialistic  vision  of  the  observei^s.  Healing  is  the  out- 
ward and  practical  attestation  of  the  power  and  genuineness 
of  spiritual  religion,  and  ouglit  not  to  have  diopped  out  of 
the  Church.  The  divine  commission  to  preach  the  gospel 
and  heal  the  sick,  never  rightly  could  have  been  severed  in 
twain,  because  they  ai*e  only  different  sides  of  one  Whole. 
By  what  authority  is  one  part  declared  binding  through  ages 
and  the  other  igndred?  Who  will  assert  that  God  is  change- 
able, so  that  any  divinely  bestowed  boon  to  one  age  could  be 
withdrawn  from  a  subsequent  one?  The  direct  assurance  of 
the  Christ,  that  "these  signs  shall  follow  them  that  believe," 
is  perpetual  in  its  scope,  because  "them  that  believe"  are 
limited  to  no  age,  race,  or  condition.  As  ecclesiasticism  and 
materialism  crept  into  the  early  church, and  personal  ambitions 
and  worldly  policies  sapped  its  vitality,  spiritual  transpar- 
ency and  brotherly  love  faded  out,  and  with  them  went  the 
power  —  or  rather  the  recognition  of  the  power — to  heal. 

Wonderful  works  are  not  limited  alone  to  those  who  accept 
the  Christian  religion ;  but  in  proportion  as  other  systems 
recognize  the  supremacy  of  the  spiritual  element,  and  catch 
even  a  partial  glow  of  "that  tnie  light  which  lighteth  every 
man  that  cometh  into  the  world,"  their  intrinsic  qualities 
will  be  made  outwardly  manifest.  A  right  conception  of 
God,  as  infinite  present  Good,  strongly  aids  in  producing 
the  expression  of  health.  "In  Him  we  live,  and  move,  and 
have  our  being."  An  abiding  concept  of  such  truth  directly 
promotes  trust,  harmony,  healing.  Seeming  ills  are  not 
God-created  powers,  but  human  perversions  and  reflected 
images  of  subjective  states.  As  a  higher  and  spiritual 
standpoint  is  gained,  apparent  evils  dissolve,  and  then  in  bold 
relief  is  seen  the  fair  proportions  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Real. 


Sm.   ANT>  MBS.  .TAS.   A.   HERNE. 


MR.  AND  MRS.   HERNE. 


/  BY   HA3ILIN   GARLAND. 


In  May  last,  in  a  small  hall  in  Boston,  on  a  stage  of 
planking,  hung  with  di'apery,  was  produced  one  of  the  most 
radical  plays  from  a  native  author  ever  performed  in  Amer- 
ica. Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  A.  Heme,  unable  to  obtain  a 
hearing  in  the  theatres  for  their  play,  which  had  been  en- 
dorsed by  some  of  the  best  known  litemiy  men  of  the  day, 
were  forced  to  hire  a  hall,  and  produce  Margaret  Fleming 
bare  of  all  mechanical  illusion,  and  shorn  of  all  its  scenic 
and  atmaspheric  effects.  Everybody,  even  their  friends, 
prophesied  disaster.  In  such  surroundings  failure  seemed 
certain.  But  a  few  who  knew  the  play  and  Its  authors 
better,  felt  confident  that  there  was  a  public  for  them.  It 
was  a  notable  event,  and  the  fame  of  Margaret  Fleming  is 
still  on  its  travels  across  the  dramatic  world. 

There  were  two  reasons  for  this  result,  the  magnificent  art 
of  Mrs.  Heme,  which  "" created  illusion  by  its  utter  simplic- 
ity and  absolute  truth  to  life,"  and  second,  because  the  play 
was,  in  fact,  as  one  critic  said,  "an  epoch-marking  play."  It 
could  afford  to  dispense  with  canvas,  bunch-liglits,  machin- 
ery, as  it  dispensed  with  conventional  plot  and  epithet,  and 
as  its  actors  discarded  declamation  and  mere  noise. 

The  phenomenal  success  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Heme  brought 
them  prominently  before  the  literary  public.  Interest  be- 
came very  strong  in  them  as  persons  as  well  as  artists,  and 
from  an  intimate  pei'sonal  acquaintance  with  them  both,  I 
have  been  asked  to  give  this  brief  sketch  of  their  work  pre- 
vious to  Margaret  Fleming^  for  epoch-marking  as  it  was,  it 
was  only  a  logical  latest  outcome  of  the  work  the  Hemes 
have  been  doing  for  the  la»st  ten  yeara. 

Mr.  Heme  is  a  man  of  large  experience,  having  been  on 
the  stage  for  thirty  years.  He  hits  been  through  all  the 
legitimate  lines.  He  has  been  a  meml)er  of  a  stock  com- 
pany, manager  of  theatres,  and  author  and  manager  of  sev- 
eral plays  of  his  own,  previous  to  the  wi'iting  of  Margaret 
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Fleming.  His  first  real  attempt  at  writing  was  ffearta  of 
Oak.  The  home  scenes,  and  notably  the  famous  dinner 
scene,  which  became  such  a  feature,  showed  the  direction  of 
his  power.  This  play,  produced  about  twelve  years  ago 
with  Mrs.  Heme  as  "Crystal,"  was  their  first  attempt  to 
handle  humble  American  life,  and  was  very  successful. 

Mr.  Heme's  next  venture  was  an  ambitious  one.  It  was 
the  writing  of  a  play  based  upon  the  American  Revolution. 
In  the  spring  of  '86  he  produced  at  the  Boston  Theatre  The 
Minute  Men^  where  it  was  received  with  immense  enthu- 
siasm. It  was  somewhat  conventional  in  plot,  but  in  all  its 
scenes  of  home  life  was  true  and  fine.  The  central  figures 
were  Reuben  (a  backwoodsman),  and  Doit)thy,  his  adopted 
daughter.  Whatever  concerned  these  two  characters  was 
keyed  to  the  note  of  life.  Like  all  Mr.  Heme's  acting, 
Reuben  was  utterly  unconscious  of  himself.  He  went  about 
as  a  backwoodsman  naturally  does,  without  posturing  or 
swagger.  With  the  sweetness  and  quaintness  of  Sam  Law- 
son,  he  had  the  comfortable  aspect  of  a  well-fed  Pennsyl- 
vania Quaker. 

Mrs.  Heme's  Dorothy  was  a  fitting  companion  piece, 
faultlessly  true,  and  sweet,  and  natural.  Her  spontaneous 
laugh  is  as  infectiously  gleeful  as  Joe  Jefferson's  chuckle. 
Those  who  have  never  seen  her  in  this  part  can  hardly  realize 
how  fine  a  comedienne  she  really  is. 

Mr.  Heme's  next  play  was  simpler,  stronger,  and  better, 
though  less  picturesque.  Drifii^  Apart  was  based  upon  the 
commonest  of  life's  tragedies —  the  home  of  a  drunkaiti.  It 
is  the  most  effective  of  sermons,  without  one  word  of  preach- 
ing. The  drifting  apart  of  husband  and  wife  through  the 
husband's  "failin'  "  is  set  forth  with  unexampled  concrete- 
ness,  and  yet  there  is  no  introduction  of  horror.  We  imder- 
stand  it  all  by  the  sufferings  of  the  wife,  with  whom  we 
altemately  hope  and  despair.  I  copy  here  what  I  wrote  of 
it  at  the  time  when  I  knew  neither  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Heme,  nor 
any  other  of  their  plays. 

The  second  act  in  this  play  for  tenderness  and  truth  has  not  been  sur- 
passed in  any  American  play.  A  daring  thing  exquisitely  done  was 
that  holiest  of  coniidences  between  husband  and  wife.  The  vast  audi- 
ence sat  hushed  as  death  before  that  touching,  almost  sacred  scene,  as 
they  do  when  sitting  before  some  great  tragedy. 

What  does  this  mean,  if  not  that  our  dramatists  have  been  too  dis- 
trustful of  the  public?    They  have  gone  round  the  earth  in  search  Pl 
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material  for  plays,  not  knowing  that  the  most  moving  of  all  life  is  that 
which  lies  closest  at  hand,  after  all. 

Mrs.  Heme's  acting  of  Mary  Miller  was  my  first  realization 
of  the  compelling  power  of  truth.  It  was  so  utterly  opposed 
to  the  "tragedy  of  the  legitimate."  Here  was  tragedy  that 
appalled  and  fascinated  like  the  great  fact  of  living.  No 
noise,  no  contortions  of  face  or  limbs,  yet  somehow  I  was 
made  to  feel  the  dumb,  inarticulate,  interior  agony  of  a 
mother.  Never  before  had  such  acting  faced  me  across  the 
footlights.  The  fourth  act  was  like  one  of  Millet's  paint- 
ings, with  that  mysterious  quality  of  reserve  —  the  quality 
of  life  again. 

In  this  play,  as  in  Hearts  of  Oaky  there  was  no  villain  and 
no  plot.  The  scene  was  laid  in  a  fishing  village  near 
Gloucester.  I  can  do  no  better  than  to  give  you  a  taste  of 
the  quaint  second  act. 

It  is  Christmas  eve  and  Jack  and  Mary  have  been  married 
a  year.  Jack  is  preparing  to  go  out.  Mary  is  secretly  dis- 
turbed over  his  going  but  hides  it.  "  Mother  "  sits  by  the 
fire  knitting.     Mary  is  sewing  by  the  window. 

Jack.  Say,  Mary!  D'you  know,  I  can  shave  myself  better' n  any  bar- 
ber thet  ever  honed  a  razor? 

Mary,    I  always  told  you  you  could,  Jack,  if  you'd  only  try. 

Jack,    Feel  my  face  now  —  ain't  it  as  smooth  as  any  baby's? 

Mary.     (Feeling  his  face,)     Yes,  Jack,  as  smooth  as  any  old  baby's. 

Jack.  Oh!  say,  look  here  now,  thet  ain't  fair;  a  feller  don't  know 
nothin'  till  he's  forty,  does  he,  mother?  Old  baby's!  (sitting  on  the 
arm  o/Mary^a  chair)  I  ain't  too  old  to  love  you,  Mary,  that's  one  thing. 
I've  loved  you  ever  since  you  was  knee-high  to  a  grasshopper.  I  rocked 
you  in  y'r  cradle — I'm  blessed  if  I  didn't  make  the  cradle  you  was 
rocked  in,  didn't  I,  mother? 

Mother,     Yes,  Jack,  an'  d'ye  remember  what  yeh  made  it  out  of? 

Jackm    A  herrin'  box.  (General  laugh.) 

Mary,     (Tenderly,)     1  married  the  man  I  love.  Jack. 

Jack.    Honest  ? 

Mary,    Honest. 

Jack,  (Kissing  her.)  Then  what'n  thunder  you  want  to  talk  about  a 
feller's  gettin'  old  for  ?  Where's  my  clean  shirt  ?  Say,  mother,  don't 
you  forget  t'  hang  up  them  stockin's. 

Mary.     Oh !  Jack,  what  nonsense. 

Jack.  No  nonsense  at  all  about  it.  Christmas  is  Christmas.  It  only 
comes  once  a  year  an'  I'm  goin'  to  have  th'  stockin's  hung  up.  So  for 
fear  you'd  forgit  'em  I'll  hang  'em  up  myself. 

Mary.     Please,  Jack,  give  me  those  stockings. 

Jack.  Now  it  ain't  no  use,  little  woman.  Them  stockin's  is  a-goin' 
up.     Mother,  you  give  me  three  pins. 

Mary.  Don't  you  give  him  any  pins,  mother.  Suppose  the  neighbors 
should  come  in  and  see  those  stockings  hangin'  up. 
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Jack.      Let      '  e  m 

a.  continental  cubs. 
Why,  Mary,  every- 
body wears  stockin's 
nowadays,  everybody 
that  can  afford  to.  I 
loanf  the  neiglibora  to 
Beo  'om,  tben  they'll 
know  we' ye  got  stock- 
in's. (Holding  up  the 
three  gtockinga.)  Got 
one  apiece  anyhow. 

Mother.  Oh,  Jack, 
Jack  I  you'll  never  be 
any  tiling  but  a  great 
overgrown  boy,  It  you 
live  to  bo  a  hundred 
(goet  off). 

Mary.  (Tenderly-) 
Jack! 

Jack.    Hey  ? 

Mary.  (Putting her 
arms  aboul  kia  neck.) 
Did  you  never  think 
that  perhaps  next 
Christmas  there  miglit 
be  another  a  tacking, 
just  a  tiny  one,  to 
hang  in    the  chimney 

Jack.  Why,  Mary, 
there's  tears  In  your 
eyes.  (Goes  to  wipe 
her  eye»  with  the  work 
she  has  ill  her  hands ; 
it  is  a  baby's  dresi.) 
B 1  o  s  s  my  soul ! 
What's  this,  Mary? 

Marg.  {Falter- 
ing ly.)  Do  you  re- 
member Bella  and 
Jolin  in  "  Otir  Mutual 
Friend"  thati  read  to 
you  ? 

Jack.  Yes.  Wam't 
they  glorious  ? 

Mary.  Well,  these 
are  sails,  Jack,  sails 
for  the  little  ship  that's  coming  across  the  water  for  you  and  me, 

I  quote  a  few  lines  from  another  scene. 

Christmas  morning.  Hester  and  Silas,  some  youna;  friende,  have  come 
in  to  take  breakfast.  All  are  seated  at  the  table  with  much  bustle  and 
laughter.     Lish  Mead,  Mary's  foster  father,  pokes  his  bead  in  the  door. 

Lish  Mead.     Wish  you  Merry  Christmas. 

AH.     {Hilariously.)    Merry  Christmas!  Come  In. 
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Llsk,    Can^t  less  some  on  ye  hoVs  th*  door  open. 

Silas,  ril  hold  it,  Lisli.  (Liah  enters,  hauling  a  warehouse  truck  on 
which  is  a  barrel  qf flour  and  a  large  hamper,) 

Lish.  Mister  Seward  wanted  I  should  hand  ye  these  with  his  com- 
plements. 

Mary.  Oh,  how  kind  of  Mr.  Seward,  and  how  good  of  you  to  bring 
'em. 

Jack.    Set  down  here,  Lish,  and  have  a  bite  o^  breakfast. 

Lish.  (Taking  off  mittens,  cap,  comforter,  etc)  Whatcher  got? 
Chicking?  Wasd,  that's  good'nough.  {Seats  himself  at  table,)  Say, 
Jack,  d'  you  know,  you  left  a  goose  a-layin*  on  Jim  Adamses  bar  las* 
night  ?  I  was  goin'  to  fetch  it  along  but  Jim  said  you  gin  it  to  him, 
swore  you  made  him  a  present  on  it 

Mother.    Jack  Hepburn,  did  you  give  that  goose  — 

Mary.    (Interrupting  her.)    Have  a  cup  of  coffee,  mother. 

Lish.  Jack,  have  you  got  tlie  time  o*  day  ?  (Chuckles,)  Here's  y'r 
new  Waterbury.  The  boys  wanted  I  should  fetch  her  'round;  ye  went 
off  las'  night  without  her. 

Jack.    Ye  can  take  her  back  again;  I  don't  want  her. 

Mary.    O  Jack! 

Jack.  Ko,  Mary,  I  don't  I  wish  the  dumed  ol'  Waterbury  'd  never 
been  bom. 

Mary.    The  boys  meant  well,  Jack ;  I  wouldn' t  send  back  their  present. 

Jack.  All  riglit,  Mary,  if  you  say  so,  I'll  take  her.  There's  one  thing 
sure,  every  time  I  wind  her  up  she'll  put  me  in  mind  how  durn  near  I 
come  to  losin'  the  best  little  wife  in  the  whole  world. 

This  play  brought  me  to  know  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Heme.  It 
needed  but  an  hour's  talk  to  convince  me  that  I  had  met 
two  of  the  most  intellectual  artists  in  the  dramatic  profes- 
sion, and  also  to  learn  how  great  were  the  olistacles  which 
lay  in  the  way  of  producing  a  real  play,  each  year  adding  to 
the  insuperableness  of  the  barriers.  Mr.  Heme  was  at  that 
time  (two  years  ago)  working  upon  a  new  play,  in  some  re- 
spects, notably  in  its  theme,  finer  than  Driftiuf;  Apart.  It 
was  the  result  of  several  summei's  spent  on  the  coast  of 
Maine,  and  is  called  Shore- Ac rca.  The  story  is  mainly  that 
of  two  brothers,  Nathaniel  and  Martin  BeiTy,  who  own  a 
fine  ''  shore-acre  "  tract  near  a  booming  summer  resort.  An 
enterprising  grocer  in  the  little  village  gets  Martin  inter- 
ested in  booms  and  suggests  that  they  form  a  company  and 
cut  the  shore-acre  tract  up  into  lots  and  sell  to  summer  resi- 
dents. 

Martin  comes  with  the  scheme  to  Nathaniel. 

Martin.  Td  like  t'  talk  to  ycli,  an'  I  d'  know's  I'll  liev  a  better 
chance. 

Uncle  Nat.     I  d'  know's  yeh  will. 

Martin.  {Hesitates,  picks  up  a  stick  and  whittles.)  Mr.  Blake's  ben 
here. 

Uncle  Nat.     (Picks  up  a  utraw  and  chews  it.)    Hez  'e  ? 
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MarUn.  Tea.  He  'lows  tbet  we'd  ought  to  cut  tb«  fttrm  up  later 
buildin'  lots. 

Uncle  ffal.     Dooze  'e  ? 

Martin.  Yes.  He  says  there's  a  boom  a-comin'  here,  an'  that  the 
lan'x  too  Talu'ble  to  work. 

Uncle  Nat.  I  want  t'  know  'f  lie  doozc.  Where  d'a  ho  talk  o' 
beginniD'  ? 

Martin.     Out  there  at  the  uothe  eend  o'  the  shore  pint  ? 

Uncle  Nai.  Yeh  don't  mean  up  yander  ?  (Pointing  vtUh  hia  UMm5 
oter  Ilia  ahoutder.) 
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Martin.     (Slowlt/.)     Y-e-s, 

UneU  ?fat.  Dooze  'e  calkalate  t'  take  in  tbe  knoll  tliet  looks  out  t' 
Al'gator  Reet  ? 

Marttn.     I  reck'n  lie  dooze. 

Uncle  2fat.    Did  yeh  tell  liim  tliet  mother's  berried  there  ? 

Martin.     He  knova  tliet 's  well 's  you  do.     {SutkUi/.) 

Unele  Sat.    What's  lie  calkalate  t'  do  with  mother  ? 

Martin.    He  advises  puttin'  her  in  a  cimitry  up  to  Bangor. 

Uncle  Sat.  She'd  never  sleep  corafort'hle  in  no  cimitry,  mother 
wouldn't. 

Martin.    He  says  thet's  the  choice  tot  o'  the  hull  pass'll. 

Uncle  Nat.  Then  who'a  got  ho  good  a  right  to  it  as  mother  lioz  ?  It 
was  all  her'n  once.  Tliet's  the  only  piece  sheaat  t'  keep.  Yeb  don't be- 
grutch  it  to  her,  do  yeh,  Martin  ? 

Martta.  I  don't  begrutch  iier  nothin',  only  he  says tolks hain't a-goin' 
to  pay  fancy  prices  'thout  they  hev  thor  pick. 

Unele  If  at.    D'ye  think  any  fancy  price  bed  ought  to  buy  mother's 
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Martin,  Yeh  seem  to  kinder  shameface  me  fer  thinkin*  o*  partin' 
with  it 

Uncle  Nat,  Didn't  mean  to.  Law  sakes!  wlio^m  I  thet  I  should  set 
my  face  agin  improvemints,  Vd  like  t'  know  ?  Go  ahead,  an'  sell,  'n 
build,  an'  git  rich,  an'  move  V  Bangor,  unly  don't  sell  thet!  Leave  me 
jes'  thet  leetle  patch,  an'  I'll  stay  an'  take  keer  th'  light,  keep  the  grass 
cut  over  yander,  an'  sort  o'  watch  eout  fer  things  gin  rally.  .  .  . 

Ann,  Sakes  alive!  Martin  Berry,  bean't  you  a-comin'  to  your  dinner 
t'day  ?  Come,  Nathan'l,  y'r  dinner'll  be  stun  cold.  I  say  yer  dinner'll 
be  stun  cold.     'T  won't  be  fit  f'r  a  hawg  feat. 

Little  Mildred,  (Going  to  JVat,  looks  up  into  his  face,)  He's  cryin*, 
momma. 

This  estrangement,  and  the  results  that  flow  from  it,  form 
the  simple  basis  of  Shore-Acres^  a  play  full  of  character 
studies,  and  permeated  by  that  peculiar  flavor  of  sea  and 
farm,  which  the  New  England  coast  abounds  with.  The 
theme  is  the  best  and  truest  of  all  Mr.  Heme's  plays  of 
humble  life. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Heme  have  lived  for  twelve  years  in  Ash- 
mont,  a  suburb  of  Boston.  They  have  a  coinfortable  and 
tasteful  home,  with  three  children,  Julie,  Crystal,  and 
Dorothy  [aged  ten,  eight,  and  five],  to  give  them  welcome 
when  they  come  back  from  their  seasons  on  the  road.  Mr. 
Heme  is  very  domestic  and  lives  a  very  simple  and  quiet 
life.  And  he  enjoys  his  pretty  home  as  only  a  man  can 
whose  life  is  spent  so  largely  in  fatiguing  travel.  He  is 
fond  of  the  fields  which  lie  near  his  home,  and  very  many 
are  the  long  walks  we  have  taken  together.  He  is  very 
fond  of  wild  flowei*s,  especially  daisies  and  clover  blossoms, 
and  in  their  season  is  never  without  a  bimch  of  them  upon 
his  desk.  Books  are  all  about  him.  He  writes  at  a  flat-top 
desk  in  the  room  he  calls  his,  but  his  terrific  orders  to  be 
left  alone  are  calmly  ignored  by  the  three  children  who  in- 
vade this  "  study, "  and  throw  themselves  upon  him  at  the 
slightest  provocation.  He  is  much  tyrannized  over  by  Dor- 
othy, whose  dolls  he  is  forced  to  mend,  no  matter  what 
other  apparently  important  work  is  going  forward. 

Mrs.  Heme  is  a  woman  of  extraordinary  powers,  both  of 
acquired  knowledge  and  natural  insight,  and  her  sugges- 
tions and  criticisms  have  been  of  the  greatest  value  to  her 
husband  in  his  writing,  and  she  had  large  part  in  the  in- 
ception as  well  as  in  the  production  of  Margaret  Fleming. 
Her  knowledge  of  life  and  l)ooks,  like  that  of  her  husband,  is 
self-ac(iuired,  but  I  have  met  few  people  in  any  walk  of  life 
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with  the  same  mde  and  thorough  range  of  thought.  In 
their  home  oft-quoted  volumes  of  Spencer,  Darwin,  Fiske, 
Carlyle,  Ibsen,  Valdes,  Ilowells,  give  evidence  that  they 
not  only  keep  abrea^^t  but  ahead  of  the  current  thought  of 
the  day.  Sjiencer  is  their  philosopher,  and  Howells  is  tlieir 
novelist,  but  Dickens  and  Scott  have  large  space  on  their 
shelves.  All  this  does  not  prevent  Mr.  Heme  from  being 
an  incorrigible  joker,  and  a  wonderfully  funnj'  story-teller. 
All  dialects  come  instantly  and  surely  to  his  tongue.     The 
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sources  of  his  power  as  a  dramatist  are  evident  in  his  keen 
observation  and  retentive  memory.  Mrs.  Heme's  i>oet  is 
Sidney  Lanier,  and  she  knows  his  principal  poems  by  heart. 
"Sunrise"  is  her  especial  delight.  But  to  see  her  radiant 
with  intellectual  enthusiasm,  one  has  but  to  start  a  discus- 
.liion  of  the  nebular  hypothesis,  or  to  touch  upon  the  atomic 
theorj-,  or  doubt  the  inconceivability  of  matter.  She  is  per- 
fectly oblivious  to  space  and  time  if  she  can  get  someone  to 
discuss  Flammarion's  supersensuous  world  of  force,  Mr. 
George's  theory  of  land-holding,  or  Spencer's  law  of  prog- 
ress. 

Her  enthusiasms  hear  fruit  not  only  in  her  own  phenom- 
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enal  development,  but  in  her  power  over  others,  both  as  an 
artist  and  friend.  Wherever  she  goes  she  carries  the  mag- 
netic influence  of  one  who  lives  and  thinks  on  high  planes. 
Her  earnestness  is  tremendous. 

They  are  both  individualists  in  the  sense  of  being  for  the 
highest  and  purest  type  of  man,  and  the  elimination  of  gov- 
ernmental control.  ** Truth,  Liberty,  and  Justice,"  form 
the  motto  over  their  door.  Mr.  Heme  has  won  great  dis- 
tinction as  a  powerful  and  ready  advocate  of  the  single  tax 
theory,  and  tibey  are  both  personal  valued  friends  of  Mr. 
George.  It  is  Ibsen's  individualism  as  well  as  his  truth 
that  appeals  so  strongly  to  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Heme.  They 
are  in  deadly  earnest  like  Ibsen,  and  Margaret  Fleming 
sprang  directly  from  their  radicalism  on  the  woman  question. 
The  home  of  these  extraordinary  people  is  a  charged  battery 
radiating  the  most  advanced  thought.  As  one  friend  said : 
**  No  one  ever  leaves  this  house  as  he  came.  We  all  go 
away  with  something  new  and  vital  to  think  about." 

I  give  these  personal  impressions  in  order  that  those  who 
saw  them  in  Margaret  Fleming  may  know  that  its  power  was 
certainly  a  reflection  of  the  high  thought  and  purity  of  moral 
conviction  and  life  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Heme  brought  to 
its  production  and  its  performance.  It  voices  their  love  of 
truth  in  art,  and  freedom  in  life,  and  specifically  their  posi- 
tion on  the  woman  question. 

The  story  of  Margaret  Fleming  is  briefly :  — 

Philip  Fleming  is  a  fairly  successful  business  man  in  a 
town  near  Boston.  He  has  a  devoted  wife,  a  child  just 
reaching  its  first  year's  birthday.  The  first  scene  develops 
the  situation  by  a  conversation  between  Fleming  and  his 
family  physician.  Fleming  offers  a  cigar  which  Dr.  Larkin 
refuses. 

Philip,    You  used  to  respect  my  cigars.    (Laughing.) 

Doctor.     I  used  to  respect  you.  .  .  . 

Philip.     AVliy  not,  for  lieaven's  sake? 

Doctor.  Because  you've  no  more  moral  nature  than  Joe  Fletcher 
has. 

Philip.     Oh  I  come  now,  Doctor,  that's  rather  — 

Doctor.  {Looking  sternly  at  Iihn.)  At  two  o'clock  last  night,  Lena 
Schmidt  gave  birth  to  a  child. 

Philip.  (His  eyes  meet  thoae  of  the  Doctor ,  then  drop  to  the  floor.) 
How  in  God's  name  did  they  come  to  send  for  you? 

Doctor.     I  don't  believe  she'll  ever  leave  that  bed  alive. 
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Philip.     Well,  I've  done  all  J  can  to  — 

Doctor.     Yeh  have,  eli? 

Philip.  She's  hail  all  the  moDey  she  needed.  .  .  .  U  she'd  a'  done  M 
I  wanted  her  to,  this  never'd  a'  happened.  I  tried  to  set  her  away 
six  months  ago,  hut  she  wouldn't  go.     She  was  ae  obstinate  as  a 

Doctor.  Strange  that  she  should  nant  to  be  near  you,  aint  it?  If 
■he'd  got  tired  of  you  nn<l  wanted  to  go,  you  wouldn't  have  let  her. 

PAtfi;i.    (With  a  aiclcly  tmile.)     You  must  think  I'm  — 

Doctor.  I  dun't  think  anything  about  it.  1  know  just  what  such 
animala  as  you  are. 

Philip.  Why,  I 
haven't  seen  her  for 

Doctor,  Haven't 
yelil  well,  then,  anp- 
pose  you  go  and  see 

Philip.  (Alarmed.) 
No,  I  won't.  1  can't 
do  that! 

Doctor.  You  will 
do  jual  that 

Philip.  (Bhoiping 
temper.)    1  won't  go 

Doctor.  {(Quietly.) 
Yes,  you  will.  She 
sha'n't  lie  there  and 
die  like  a  dog. 

Philip.  You 
wouldn't  dare  —  to 
tell  — 

Doctor.  I  want 
you  to  go  and  see 
tlilsgirll  (They/ace 
each  other.)  Will  yeh 
or  won't  yeh  ? 

Philip.  (After  a 
pause  an  bdued.) 
What  d'  ye  want  me 
to  say  to  her  t 

Fleming  had 
Ix'en  iinfivitliful  to 
his  wife  at  the 
time  when  he 
shouhl  liave  been 
most  devottd. 
The  next  two 
seenea  sliow  lis 
Miii'jjaret  in  her 
lovely  home  with 
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the  baby  crowinjj  alxxit  her.      FlomiiiK,  \vitli  tlie  eiwy  sliift 
of  HUch  natures,  lin^  tliiiiwii  nfF  liiH  (K-i>it;ssioii,  iind  Ik   in 
good  xpirita  tbe  following  moniiiig.     Dr.    Larkiii  chIIh  to 
warn  Fleming  tliiit  lit;   Iwd  iHitter  tuki^  Mai'giiri't  uwiiy  at 
once.     She  lm«  trouble  witli  her  eyes  whii-li  a  nervous  shcK^k 
might  intensify.     Me  j)roniines  tii  iht  so,  hut  the  lU-t  (.-loses 
with       Mar^ret's 
departure  bi  vinit 
Lena      Schmidt, 
who    has   sent  for 
her.      The      thiid 
act  takes  place  in 
Mrs.  Burton's  cot- 
tage,   where     the 
girl    is    dying. 
Dr.  I^rkin  ent«ra, 
findH  Mnt.  Burton 
holding   the    halie 
in    her    arms.      I 
quote  the   conver- 
Mation    88    a    fine 
example     of      its 
truth  and  angges- 
tion. 

Mr».  Burton.  (> 
Doctorl  Idldn'tliCAr 
je  kDBwk.  Dkl  1 
keep  y'  waitin'  :■ 


Jfr*.  Burton. 
Haven't  f  seen  Dr. 
Taylor !  Didn't  lit 
tellyeh? 

JDoelor.  Havunt 
BMn  him.    i  suppose 

Mrs.  Btirtotu     Yos. 

Doctnr.  H  u  mpli  ! 
When'd  slie  die  ? 

llr».  B.  'Jlout  half 
an  hour  ago. 

Doctor.  1  liad  two 
calls  on  my  way  here. 
When  did  the  change 
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Mt».  B.  Tlier' 
wa'n't  no  ehaage  t' 
apeak  'f.  About  two 
hours  ^o,  she  et  a, 
nice  cup  o'  grule,  ami 
finked  me  to  fix  tlie 
piUem  bo's  her  head 
'd  be  Iiigber.  1  doDe 
it.  Then  she  asked 
f'ra  pi;nsul 'n  paper, 
an'  ahu  writ  f'r  i|Uite 
some  time.  After 
tliat  she  shet  her  eyes 
an'  I  thought  she  was 
asleep.  She  never 
moved  till  the  Doctor 
come,  tlien  she  opened 
her  eyes  'o  smiled  at 
bim.  He  asked  liow 
she  felt,  an'  she  gave 
a  1-o-n^  sigh  —  an' 
that  was  all  there  was 
to  it 


Margaret  comes 
ill  and  Dr.  Lai-kin, 
horrified,  tries  in 
vain  to  get  lier  to 
return.  Maria, 
the  dead  girl's 
sister,  eonies  out 
of  the  beth-oom, 
witli  a  letter  in 
Iter  hand,  and 
with  barbaric 
ferocity  turns 
upon  Margaret. 
A   scene   of   great 

dramatic  jJOWer      m™.  llernr  a- Murearet  Klemli.e-    AclIL    SeepageSH. 

follows,  and  under 

the  stress  of  her  suffering,  Margaret  goes  blind.  It  all 
ends  in  the  flight  of  Fleming,  and  the  destruction  of  their 
home.  Several  yeara  later  a  chain  of  events  brings  wife 
and  husband  together  in  the  office  of  the  Boston  Inspector 
of  Police.  Joe  Fletcher,  a  street  pedler,  and  husband  of 
Maria,  the  sister  of  Lena  Schmidt,  was  the  means  of  bring- 
ing them  together  ^;ain.     Fleming  runs  across  Joe  on  tlie 
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CSommon,  and  Joe  takes  him  to  see  Maria.  Margaret  has 
found  Maria  and  her  child,  which  Maria  had  taken. 
Philip's  altercation  with  Maria  brings  them  into  the  police 
office.  After  explanations,  the  inspector  turns  to  the  hus- 
band aixd  wife,  and  voicing  conventional  morality,  advises 
them  to  patch  it  up.  "  When  you  want  me,  ring  that 
bell,'*  he  says,  and  leaves  them  alone.  There  is  a  hush  of 
suspense,  and  then  Fleming,  seeing  the  work  he  had 
wrought  in  the  blind  face  before  him,  speaks. 

Philip.    Margaret! 

Margaret    Well! 

Philip.    This  is  terrible 

Marg.    You  heard  the  inspector.    He  calls  it  a  '*  common  case." 

Philip.  .Tes.  I  was  wondering  whether  he  meant  that  or  only  said 
it 

Marg.  I  guess  he  meant  it,  Philip.  We^ll  be  crowded  out  of  his 
thoughts  before  he  goes  to  bed  to-night. 

Marg.    Ah,  well,  it^s  done  now,  and  — 

Philip.  Yes,  it's  done.  For  four  years  IVe  been  like  an  escaped 
prisoner  that  wanted  to  give  himself  up  and  dreaded  the  punishment. 
Vm  captured  at  last,  and  without  hope  or  fear, —  I  was  going  to  say 
without  shame, —  I  ask  you,  my  judge,  to  pronounce  my  sentence. 

Marg,  That^s  a  terrible  thing  to  ask  me  to  do,  Philip. . .  .  {She  hesitates.) 

Philip.    Of  course  you'll  get  a  divorce  ? 

Marg,  Don't  let  us  have  any  more  ceremonies,  Philip.  ...  I  gave 
myself  to  you  when  you  asked  me  to.  We  were  married  in  my  mother's 
little  home.  Do  you  remember  what  a  bright,  beautiful  morning  it 
was? 

Philip.    Yes. 

Marg.    That  was  seven  years  ago.    To-day  we're  here!  .  .  . 

I  am  calm.  My  eyes  have  simply  been  turned  in  upon  myself  for 
four  years.    I  see  clearer  than  I  used  to. 

Philip.  Suppose  I  could  come  to  yuu  some  day  and  say,  Margaret, 
Vm  now  an  honest  man.    Would  you  live  with  me  again  ? 

Marg,    The  wife-heart  has  gone  out  of  me,  Philip. 

Philip,  I'll  wait,  Margaret.  Perhaps  it  may  come  back  again.  Who 
knows  ? 

Philip.     Is  it  degrading  to  forgive  ? 

Marg.  No;  but  it  is  to  condone.  Suppose  /  had  broken  faitli  with 
you? 

Philip,    Ah,  Margaret! 

Marg.  I  know  I  But  suppose  I  had?  Why  should  a  wife  bear  the 
whole  stigma  of  infidelity  ?  Isn't  it  juntas  revolting  in  a  husband  ?.  .  . 

Then  can't  you  see  that  it  is  simply  impossible  for  me  to  live  with  you 
again? 
Philip.    That's  my  sentence.  .  .  .  We'll  be  friends  ? 
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ivadiiip  so  iiitel- 
Ifcftially  iioweiTul 
and  pciK'tmtiufi. 
Slif  sei'iiiM  to  In- 
all  of  the  wniiiaii, 
ami  siinii'tliing  of 
tlie  tiwr,  iis  slie 
staiKlH  tlici-e  as 
MacgJiret  Avhose 
I)  I  i  ml  iiesH  lia-H 
80iii(;Iio\v  jri\^t.ii  Ijor 
iiiwaiil  liglit,  and 
cniivirtidii.  ii  n  «1 
slieiigtli.  She 
seemed  to  he 
djieakinp  fur  all 
woiuankiiiil,  whose 
sori'owful  history 
we  ai-e  only  jiist 
iM'ginning  to  read 
triitlifully.  It  is 
no  wonder  tliiit 
Mi-n.  Heine  a|>- 
fieiiled  with  sneli 
(1  fi  w  e  1-  to  tile 
thinking  women 
of  Hoston,  Never 
iH-fnre  hiiH  tlieir 
,-Mi-  U-i-n  sostLited 
in  Ainerii'ii, 

One  of  tile  most 
no  t  i  i-eahle  and 
iji-iitifvint^    resultji 

.,n,,i,„,,ivi, „ii.L,.  f.,r  «..■ ...     of    M'r.    and    Mi>;. 

^ iKiiin- . .  .  KiiiK  iiiai.  i>i-ii.'     nrv      II,. cue's     perfonn- 

iini-e  wiu*  I  he  foifed 
abandonnn-nt  liy  the  eritics  of  eonventional  stiiiidanls  of  erit- 
ieism.  pA'ery  thoughtful  word,  even  liy  tlmse  most  sevei*, 
was  made  from  the  realist's  standpoint.  It  furc-ed  a  cmi- 
parison  witli  life  iind  that  was  a  ilistinc-t  gain. 

The  eritics  got  at  last  tlie  point  of  view  of  those  who  jiraisc 
an  imperfeet  play  simply  for  its  Imnesty  of  purpose,  and  its 
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tendency.  My  own  criticism  of  Margaret  Fleming  is  that 
it  lacks  the  simplicity  of  life.  It  has  too  much  of  plot. 
Things  converge  too  much,  and  here  and  there  things 
happen.  Measured  by  the  standard  of  truth  it  fails  at 
two  or  three  points  in  its  construction,  though  its  treatment 
is  markedly  direct  and  honest.  Measured  by  any  play  on 
the  American  stage,  it  stands  above  them  all  in  purpose,  in 
execution,  in  power,  and  is  worthy  to  stand  for  the  new 
drama.  It  was  exposed  to  the  severest  test,  and  came  out 
of  it  triumphantly.  What  the  effect  will  be  upon  the 
American  drama,  it  would  be  hard  to  say.  Certainly 
whether  great  or  small,  that  influence  will  be  toward  prog- 
ress, an  influence  that  is  altogether  good. 

Already  it  has  precipitated  the  discussion  of  an  indepen- 
dent American  theatre,  where  plays  of  advanced  thought 
and  native  atmosphere  can  be  produced.  It  has  given  cour- 
age to  many  who  (being  in  the  minority)  had  given  up  the 
idea  of  ever  having  a  play  after  their  ideal.  It  has  cleared 
the  air  and  showed  the  way  out  of  the  cul  de  sac  into  which 
monopoly  seemed  to  have  driven  plays  and  players.  It  dem- 
onstrated that  a  small  theatre  makes  the  production  of 
literary  plays  possible,  and  the  whole  field  is  opening  to  the 
American  dramatist.  The  fact  that  the  lovers  of  truth  and 
art  are  in  the  minority,  no  longer  cuts  a  figure.  Tlie  small 
theatre  makes  a  theatre  for  the  minority  not  only  possible, 
but  inevitable. 

In  the  immediate  advance  in  truth,  both  in  acting  and 
play-writing,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Heme  are  likely  to  have  large 
part.  The  work  which  they  have  already  done  entitles  them 
not  only  to  respect,  but  to  gratitude.  They  have  been 
working  for  many  years  to  discredit  effectism  in  acting,  and 
to  bring  truth  into  the  American  drama.  They  have  set  a 
high  mark,  as  all  will  testify  who  saw  the  work  in  Chicker- 
ing  Hall,     Now  let  who  can,  go  higher. 


SOME  WEAK  SPOTS  IN  THE  FRENCH 

REPUBLIC. 


BY   THEODORE   STANTON. 


Last  autumn  the  third  French  republic  completed  the 
second  decade  of  its  checkered  existence,  and  has  thus 
proved  itself  to  be  the  most  long-lived  government  which 
France  has  known  since  the  advent  of  the  great  Revolution 
a  century  ago.  •  No  previous  government  has  been  able  to 
stand  eighteen  years,  so  that  the  present  republic  has  out- 
stripped all  its  predecessors,  whether  republican,  imperial, 
or  monarchical,  leaving  even  the  most  fortunate  of  them 
two  or  three  yeai"s  behind,  and  bidding  fair  to  increase 
the  distance  indefinitely.  Its  longevity  has  been  greater 
than  the  first  and  second  republics  taken  together,  which 
covered  a  period  of  a  little  over  sixteen  years ;  while  if  we 
combine  the  existence  of  all  three  republics,  equal  to  about 
thirty-six  years,  we  again  find  that  no  other  regime  has 
shown  such  prolonged  vitality,  —  the  two  empires  having 
lived  for  only  twenty-eight  years,  and  the  two  monarchies 
for  about  thirty-tlu-ee  and  a  half  years. 

But  the  early  years  of  the  third  republic  —  from  1870  to 
1879  —  like  the  declining  period  of  the  fii^t  and  second 
republics,  were  more  monarchical  than  republican.  And 
again,  there  are  so  many  weakening  influences  in  the 
present  institutions  of  France,  that  the  decisive  conclusions 
which  might  otherwise  be  drawn  from  the  foregoing  con- 
siderations need,  I  regret  to  say,  to  be  considerably  qualified. 
Previous  to  the  election  to  the  presidency  of  M.  Grdvy,  in 
1879,  the  government  was  happily  styled  "a  republic 
without  republicans."  But  since  that  date  the  same  party 
—  the  republican  —  has  had  supreme  control.  Practically, 
therefore,  the  third  republic  has  been  in  operation  about 
twelve  years,  ^nd  has,  therefore,  still  to  pass  that  dangerous 
turning-point  in  the  history  of  French  governments,  the 
twentieth  year. 
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I  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  some  of  the  more 
serious  causes  of  lack  of  faith  in  the  duration  of  the  present 
regime.  But  it  should  be  pointed  out  right  here  at  the 
start  that  many  of  these  blemishes,  most  all  of  them  in  fact, 
have  characterized  every  government  in  France,  so  that 
they  are  not  peculiarly  republican  ;  and  I  hasten  to  add 
that  my  object  in  pointing  them  out,  in  analyzing  them 
and  dwelling  on  them,  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  be- 
littling or  ridiculing  the  estimable  government  now 
controlling  the  destinies  of  France.  As  an  American 
and  a  republican  who  has  observed  contemporary  French 
history  on  the  spot  since  1874,  who  has  been  an  eye  witness 
of  many  of  the  crucial  episodes  of  this  critical  period, 
who  has  known  personally  several  of  the  leading  actors  and 
who  wishes  well  for  the  present  institutions,  I  take  up  this 
subject  not  so  much  in  order  to  find  fault  with  what  is,  as 
to  endeavor  to  discover  how  far  these  imperfections  and 
weaknesses  endanger  the  existence  of  a  form  of  government 
in  which  all  Americans  take  such  a  lively  and  sincere 
interest.  Nowhere  else  in  the  civilized  world,  not  even  in 
France  itself,  would  the  fall  of  the  third  republic  cause 
such  deep  regret  as  in  the  United  States.  Hence  it  is  that 
we  desire  to  know  what  likelihood  there  is  of  such  a  disaster 
being  brought  about,  in  the  hope  that  by  calling  attention  to 
the  dangers,  we  may,  perhaps,  do  something  to  prevent 
such  a  lamentable  catastrophe. 

The  greatest  peril  that  has  threatened  the  republic  since 
its  foundation  in  1870,  was  the  recent  Boulanger  adventure. 
Though  this  rather  addle-brained  general  is  now  quite 
dead  politically,  the  causes  which  gave  him  strength 
and  nearly  plunged  France  once  more  into  a  chaos 
whence  would  probably  have  issued  a  tyranny  of  some 
sort,  still  exist  and  are  continually  on  the  point  of 
cropping  out  again.  The  principal  one  of  them  is  the 
lack  of  union  among  republicans.  Just  as  the  republic 
owed  its  final  triumph  to  the  circumstance  that  the 
royalists  and  imperialists  could  not  coalesce  during  the 
yeai-s  immediately  following  1870,  so  Boulanger,  backed 
by  these  same  royalists  and  imperialists,  nearly  won  the 
day  two  years  ago,  almost  wholly  because  the  republicans 
were  divided  among  themselves.  Union  among  repub- 
licans is  scarcely  less  necessary  to-day  than  it  was  during 
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the   dark  days   of  Mai-shal  MacMahon's  presidency  and  the 
threatened  Boulangist  coup  d  ^etat. 

Since  the  republicans  have  had  control  of  the  two  houses, 
the  minority,  especially  in  the  chamber  of  deputies,  ha^j 
been  very  8tix)ng,  the  Right  to-day  numlxiring  about  one  huh- 
tli'ed  and  seventy  deputies,  and  the  Boulangiste  about  thirty 
more,  making  a  grand  total  of  two  hundred  in  a  membership 
of  less  than  six  hundred.  That  is  to  say,  the  Opposition, 
mustering  more  than  a  third  of  the  chamber.  And  when  it 
is  borne  in  mind  that  this  minority  is  not  simply  a  constitu- 
tional Opposition,  that  its  advent  to  power  would  mean  the 
eventual  overthrow  of  the  republic,  we  perceive  how 
radically  different  such  an  Opposition  is  from  that  found 
in  the  parliament  of  other  countries,  where  whether  the 
outs  come  in  or  the  ins  go  out,  no  vital  change  occui*s  in 
the  nature  of  the  government. 

The  existence  of  this  recklessly  revolutionary  minority 
and  the  fickleness  of  republican  union  are  the  chief  causes 
of  ministerial  instability,  one  of  the  woi-st  features  of  the 
present  regime.  The  ministry  has  changed  so  often  during 
the  last  twenty  years,  that  many  republicans  have  been  led 
to  doubt  the  advantages  of  the  English  parliamentary  system, 
and  have  turned  their  eyes  towai-d  its  modification  in  the 
United  States,  where  the  existence  of  the  Cabinet  is  inde- 
pendent of  a  vote  of  the  House.  It  was  this  admiration  of 
the  American  system  which  led  M.  Naquet  and  M.  Andrieux 
—  once  prominent  republican  deputies,  and  the  former  still 
a  member  of  the  Chamter  —  to  espouse  Boulangism,  and 
the  general  obtained  not  a  little  of  his  popular  strength 
from  his  oft-repeated  lussertion  that  he  would  put  an  end  to 
ministerial  instability.  That  this  evil  is  not  exaggerated, 
though  the  proposed  remedy  would  probably  have  been  worse 
than  the  disease,  is  shown  by  the  most  Ciusual  glance  at 
French  cabinet  history  since  the  fall  of  the  second  empire. 

Since  September  4,  1870,  up  to  the  present  day,  there 
have  been  no  less  than  twenty-eight  different  ministries, 
which  makes,  on  an  average,  a  new  ministry  about  every 
nine  months.  There  were  three  ministries  in  each  of  the 
years  1873  and  1877,  while  in  1876,  1879,  1882,  1883, 
1886,  and  1887,  there  were  two  each.  The  longest  ministry 
was  the  second,  presided  over  by  M.  Jules  Ferry,  which 
lasted  from  February  21,  1883,  to  April  6,  1885,  or  a  few 
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What  is  true  of  il.  Carnot  and 


^  -      *.        -.  ^1  «lso  foi'  »1I  tli^  ministers  and  other 
'" '^'*^  ^!J^^  (berire  left  severely  aloue  bj-  Monarch- 

'-■-■  -■■  ■  ^^-  TT.  »he  tent  on  the  part  of  the  reactionists 

— _  ~  s;  *ji;^  *\>rse  than  their  simple  al)senee  from  all 

^   J  .:*f!^jrta.>nies.      The   talents,   experience,    and 

A-s^  ^"'^j.i^^tt  are  almost  wholly  lost  to  the  country-, 

■c**^  J.'rtFP*''''*"     ^"^"^  t^'^  ministries,  the  judiciary, 

es,  the  prefectures,  and  the  itctorehiits 

they  are   necessarilj'   excluded.     Tlie 

he  old  regime  with  its  wealth  and  tradi- 

iiger  nobility   of   the    first  and   second 

blood    bourijeoii'4e,    especially    of    the 

aristocratic   ladies  of   all  classes,   turn 

vithout  exception,  on  the  new  order  of 

court  and  king  or  emiiemr. 

Iiis  detestation  of  the  republic  sometimes 

In   Montpelier,   for    instance,    "polite 


liireaiii  arelwln|>n««il  of  >  prefldent, 
m  racli  ■e°i'l<in  hy  the  Mnaton  ud 
glrcD  by  couTKay  10  tbe  Rlgbt, 
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circles"  absolutely  boycott  the  republican  official  world. 
The  prefect  has  a  palatial  residence  but  does  not  dare  to 
throw  open  his  salons^  for  none  of  ^Hhe  first  families" 
would  respond  to  his  invitation.  When  the  mayor  of  the 
city,  before  whom  all  marriages  must  be  performed,  is  invited 
to  the  reception  at  the  house,  none  of  the  reactionary  coterie 
will  have  a  word  with  him  and  none  of  their  young  men 
will  dance  with  his  daughter.  I  have  heard  similar  stories 
from  Pan,  Castres,  and  Albi,  and  doubtless  the  same  thing 
is  true  of  many  other  cities.  But  royalists  and  Bonapart- 
ists  would  not  feel  too  much  out  of  place  in  the  French 
republic,  for  it  is  astonishing,  at  least  to  an  American,  to 
see  how  many  monarchical  customs  have  been  preserved  by 
the  present  government.  And  this  brings  me  to  the  con- 
sideration of  a  new  source  of  weakness  of  the  republic.  I 
refer  to  its  unrepublican  features.  A  few  examples  will 
explain  what  I  mean. 

The  "'militaiy  household"  is  one  of  the  imperial  institu- 
tions which  the  third  republic  accepted  and  continued.  The 
first  president,  however,  did  not  revive  it.  "M.  Thiers 
never  had  a  military  household,"  M.  Barth^ldmy  Saint 
Hilaire,  his  private  secretary  and  fidics  achates  ^vrites  me; 
''however,  in  order  to  honor  the  army,  he  had  two  orderlies." 
But  when  Marshal  MacMahon  became  president  in  1873, 
it  was  only  natural  that  he  should  surround  himself  with 
soldiera.  At  first  the  *'  Cabinet  of  the  Presidency  "  consisted 
of  three  officials,  one  of  them  being  a  colonel.  In  1875 
this  cabinet  had  grown  to  five  members,  two  of  them 
colonels,  and  one  an  artillery  officer.  In  1879  the  "Cabinet 
of  the  Presidency"  was  reduced  to  two  members  with  a 
colonel  at  its  head,  but  was  supplemented  with  a  "military 
household"  —  the  first  appearance  of  this  institution  under 
the  third  republic  —  consisting  of  six  officers,  so  that  Marshal 
MacMahon  had  seven  officera  in  all  as  his  immediate 
attendants. 

At  this  point  M.  Gr^vy  enters  the  Elys^e.  He  throws  out 
the  military  member  of  the  Cabinet  of  the  Presidency,  but 
increases  by  one  his  military  household,  so  that  there  were 
as  many  officers  at  the  Elysde  under  the  lawyer  president  as 
under  the  marshal  president.  Nor  has  M.  Camot,  the 
engineer  president,  departed  from  the  example  set  by  his  two 
predecessors. 
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When  I  asked  M.  Barthdl^my  Saint  Hilaire  the  explanation 
of  this  custom,  he  answered :  "  Our  kings  were  always  pro- 
vided with  a  military  household,  in  which  marine  officers 
also  figured.  It  is  doubtless  this  precedent  which  ha^ 
surrounded  civilian  republicans  with  a  body  of  officers.  The 
custom  is  due  less  to  necessity  than  to  a  desire  to  show 
respect  for  the  army  and  navy." 

This  same  military  parade  is  seen  at  the  senate  and 
chamber.  During  a  sitting  of  either  of  these  bodies  a 
company  of  infantry  is  kept  under  arms  in  a  room  adjoining 
the  legislative  hall,  and  when  the  president  of  either  house 
enters  the  building,  he  advances  between  two  files  of  soldiers 
presenting  arms,  and  is  escorted  to  his  chair  by  the  com- 
manding officer. 

This  military  element  in  the  present  government  is  as 
unnecessary  as  it  is  dangerous  and  pernicious.  It  is 
dangerous  because  it  might  be  turned  by  an  ambitious  presi- 
dent against  the  very  constitution  he  has  taken  an  oath  to 
defend.  Two  instances  of  this  danger  are  afforded  by  the 
action  of  Napoleon  I.  on  the  18th  Soumaire  and  by  that 
of  Napoleon  III.  on  the  2d  of  December,  1852.  It  is 
pernicious  because  it  keeps  alive  in  France  that  love  for 
military  display,  and  that  thirst  for  conquest,  which  have 
been  the  curse  of  the  country  since  the  days  of  Louis  XIV. 

Another  one  of  these  monarchical  growths  which  still 
flourishes  under  the  republic  is  the  excessive  reverence  and 
even  awe  which  the  public  shows  to  its  high  officials.  When 
President  Camot  appears  anywhere,  his  reception  scarcely 
differs  from  that  shown  to  Emperor  William  in  the  course 
of  his  numerous  journeys.  The  president  is  allowed  six 
hundred  thousand  francs  for  "entertaining  and  travelling," 
and  his  balls  and  dinners  at  the  Elysde,  and  especially  his 
official  tours  through  the  country  smack  of  royalty  to  an 
extraordinaiy  degree.  A  year  ago  I  had  an  opportunity  at 
Montpelier  to  study  one  of  these  official  visits  in  all  its 
details,  and  I  was  astonished  at  the  royal  aspect  of  the 
whole  affair.  The  conferring  of  decorations,  the  dis- 
pensing of  money  to  deserving  charities,  the  cut  and 
dried  speeches  of  the  president  and  the  mayors,  the  mil- 
itary honors, —  all  this  is  far  removed  from  that  "Jeffer- 
sonian  simplicity  "  which  Americans  at  least  associate  with 
a  republic. 
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One  of  the  most  noticeable  characteristics  of  these 
tours  is  the  excessive  manner  in  which  "  the  republic  "  is 
kept  to  the  fore.  In  His  speeches  while  '*  swinging  around 
the  circle "  President  Carnot  is  continually  informing 
expectant  mayoi-s  and  delighted  citizens  that  "the  govern- 
ment of  the  republic"  is  watching  over  their  every  interest, 
and  he  then  hastens  to  tliJink  them  for  the  enthusiastic 
welcome  which  they  have  given  to  "  the  republic  "  in  his 
humble  person.  The  phylloxeni  has  destroyed  the  vineyards 
of  this  or  that  region,  but  "the  republican  minister  of 
agriculture"  is  successfully  extirpating  the  injurious  insect. 
The  new  schoolhouses  of  another  city  owe  their  magnificence 
*'to  the  deep  solicitude  of  the  republic  for  the  education  of 
the  masses,"  while  the  recently  constructed  bridge  over  the 
river  is  the  work  of  "the  engineers  of  the  republic."  In 
a  word,  the  farmer  and  his  crops,  the  mechanic  and  his  house- 
rent,  the  schoolmaster  and  his  salary,  the  wine  growers  and 
their  plaster,  the  day  laborei-s  and  their  hours  of  work,  and 
of  course  the  politicians  and  their  constituents,  if  the  former 
be  republicans,  are,  according  to  presidential  oratory,  the 
special  care  of  the  republic. 

Nor  is  it  President  Carnot  alone  who  thus  proclaims  the 
extraordinary  virtues  of  the  ever  watchful  republic.  The 
ministers,  who  are  continually  indulging  in  brief  tours  into 
the  provinces,  doing  en  petit  what  M.  Carnot  does  en 
grand,  are  even  more  assiduous  than  the  president  (because 
their  •  political  position  is  less  secure,)  in  sounding  on  all 
occasions  the  praises  of  tlie  republic. 

Nor  is  this  ringing  of  the  changes  on  the  word  republic 
confined  to  the  omtory  of  presidential  and  ministerial 
junketings.  The  obtrusion  is  brought  about  in  many  other 
ways.  Thus  jNI.  Carnot  is  always  spoken  of  in  the  news- 
papers and  elsewhere  as  "the  president  of  the  republic." 
M.  Waddington  at  London  is  "the  ambassador  of  the 
republic."  The  district  attorney  is  "the  attorney  of  the 
republic."  An  official  bust  of  the  republic  is  given  the 
place  of  honor  on  the  walls  of  the  town  council  chamber, 
the  public  schoolroom,  and  the  courtroom.  A  new  bridge 
will  have  carved  on  its  arches  the  monogram  R.  F. 
(R^publique  Fran^aise)  while  the  same  familiar  letters  stare 
at  you  from  the  fronts  of  all  the  public  buildings  erected 
since  1870. 
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The  practice  is  impolitic,  to  say  the  least.  We  have 
already  seen  how  large  and  powerful  is  the  body  of  enemies 
of  the  present  institutions.  It  is  a  mistake  thus  to  force 
them  to  admit,  at  ever}^  turn,  that  they  are  being  governed 
by  a  regime  which  they  detest.  At  a  sitting  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  declares  that 
"  the  government  of  the  republic,"  not  France,  is  negotiating 
this  or  that  matter.  The  Minister  of  the  Interior  is  called 
upon  to  explain  some  rather  high-handed  measure  against 
obstreperous  agitators,  and  he  informs  the  deputies  that  "the 
republic  "  will  not  permit  laws  to  be  broken  with  impunity. 
The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  presents  a  bill  for  the 
reorganization  of  the  university  system,  and  in  his  speech  in 
its  support  dwells  on  "the  solicitude  of  the  republic  for  the 
education  of  the  masses,"  thus  exciting  the  opposition  of 
a  third  of  the  members  of  the  Chamber.  Some  of  the 
stormiest  and  most  disgraceful  scenes  that  have  occurred  in 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  during  the  past  twenty  years  are 
traceable  to  this  foolish  parading  of  the  word  republic.  The 
republican  party  could  cut  the  ground  from  under  the  feet  of 
their  opponents,  and  bring  over  thousands  of  fresh  recruits  to 
the  new  institutions  if  they  would  only  speak  less  of  the 
republic  and  more  of  France.* 

Another  grave  error  of  the  republic  is  its  break  with  the 
Catholic  Church.  I  have  no  space  here  to  place  the  blame 
where  it  belongs.  I  wish  simply  to  point  out  the  lamentable 
fact  that  the  whole  powerful  organization  of  Rolne  is 
arrayed  against  the  present  government  of  France.  The 
danger  from  this  source  cannot  be  exaggerated.  It  has 
made  the  whole  body  of  women  enemies  of  the  republic, 
and  "a  government  which  has  the  women  against  it  is  lost,** 
says  Laboulaye.  And  if  Cardinal  Lavigerie  and  the  Pope 
are,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  coming  around  to  the  republic,  is 
it  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  Radicals  declare  that  the  Church 
is  changing  front  for  the  purpose  of  capturing  rather  than 
supporting  the  republic  ? 

•  When,  during  the  Seize  Afai  crisis,  MacBfahoii*8  message  adjourning  the  sittings 
for  a  month  was  read  to  the  Chamber,  the  republicans  protested  with  repeated  cries 
of  "  Vive  la  R^publique  1 "  to  which  the  Right  responded  with  "  Vive  la  France  I  ••  A. 
month  later,  when  the  decree  dissolvine  the  Chamber  was  laid  before  the  Chamber, 
the  republicans  shouted:  "Vive  la  I%)ublique!  Vive  la  Paix!"  and  the  RIfrht 
ani^wered  with  ♦•  Vive  la  France  I  Vive  le  Marshal !  '*  When  it  was  announced  in  full 
Congress  that  M.  Gn^vy  had  been  elected  Prei«ident,  and  ag^&in  when  M.  Camot's  name 
was  proclaimed  in  the  same  way,  the  republicans  once  more  hurrahed  for  a  form  of 
government,  while  their  opponents  posed  as  the  defenders  of  the  oountry  and  tbe 
nation. 
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Attacking  the  purse  is  quite  as  grave  a  mistake  as  at- 
tacking the  religion  of  the  tlirifty,  economical,  and  prov- 
ident Frenchman.  The  financial  policy  of  the  republic  is 
unpopular.  The  annual  deficit  and  the  increasing  taxa- 
tion are  crying  evils  even  more  difficult  to  handle  than  are 
religious  troubles,  while  conservative  republican  statesmen, 
like  Senator  Barthdl^my  Saint  Hilaire,  tell  me  that  the 
national  debt  keeps  on  increasing  at  such  a  rate  that  the 
bankruptcy  of  France  seems  sure  in  the  more  or  less  distant 
future.  The  present  tendency  towards  a  high  protective 
tariff  is  an  attempt  to  bring  money  into  the  national  treasury, 
and  thus  relieve  the  peasant  and  manufacturer  not  only 
from  foreign  competition,  but  from  the  disagreeable  claims 
of  the  tax-gatherer. 

The  Alsace  Lorraine  imbroglio  must,  of  course,  be  men- 
tioned in  any  list  of  the  dangers  threatening  the  French 
republic.  But  it  is  not  so  dangerous  as  might  aj^pear  at 
first  blush,  for,  although  it  is  quite  true  that  a  war  with 
Germany,  especially  ii  it  should  terminate  disastrously, 
would  shake  the  republic  to  its  foundations,  and  perhaps 
topple  it  to  the  ground,  this  same  Alsace-Lorraine  difficulty 
is,  in  home  affairs,  almost  the  only  question  in  whose  consid- 
erntion  all  parties  unite  on  the  common  gi-ound  of  patriot- 
ism. A  republican  omtor  is  sure  to  win  the  applause  of 
the  Right  wlien  he  refers  in  eloquent  terms  to  the  *'Lost 
Provinces,"  "about  which,"  as  Gam])etta  said,  "a  French- 
man should  always  think  but  say  nothing." 

My  picture  is  full  of  dark  colors.  But  I  do  not  think 
that  I  have  exaggerated  the  faults  and  weaknesses  of  the 
third  republic.  But  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in 
this  brief  paper  I  have  dealt  alone  on  the  faults  and  weak- 
nesses. If  I  were  to  go  farther  and  examine  the  merits  and 
strong  points  of  the  present  government  of  France,  I  could 
easily  prove  that  notwithstanding  these  faults  and  weaknesses, 
it  is  highly  probable  that  the  various  royal  and  imperial 
pretenders,  their  children  and  their  children's  children,  will 
live  and  die  without  ever  being  able  to  set  up  again  in 
France  the  throne  of  the  Capets  or  that  of  the  Bonapartes. 
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BY   H.    C.    BRADSBY. 


Office-holding  politicians  who  have  heretofore  led  the 
people,  are  leading  them  now,  until  we,  the  hapless  voters, 
find  ourselves  bonfronted  with  the  following  so-called  issues, 
or  rather  absurdities : — 

Protection  with  reciprocity — Repuhlicanimi. 

Free  trade  with  incidental  protection — Democracy. 

The  Democratic  ex-President  and  the  Republican  President 
are  in  perfect  agreement  on  the  question  of  remonetizing 
silver  and  many  sub-leaders  and  able  party  newspapers  on 
both  sides  are  in  accord  with  these  two  successors  of  Wash- 
ington, and  the  sub-lieutenants  pass  the  word  around, 
''Do  not  discuss  the  silver  question,  it  is  an  immaterial  issue." 

These  are  the  anomalous  conditions  of  American  politics 
stated  in  all  seriousness  as  they  appear  to  a  layman. 

A  professional  politician,  even  the  man  who  hopes  for 
future  office,  understands  that  real  issues  are  things  to  be 
avoided,  because  he  would  rather  placate  than  antagonize,  and 
he  needs  friends  and  supporters,  both  in  the  nominating 
convention  and  at  the  polls ;  and  he  is  in  his  best  form  when 
he  can  campaign  without  a  real  issue  and  help  select  his 
adversaries  "'  in  buckram  and  Kendall  green"  to  have  it  out 
with,  on  the  stump.  He  knows  that  a  plump,  simple  issue 
would  reach  the  average  voter's  comprehension,  and  compel 
him  to  a  simple  "yes"  or  "no"  that  might  blast  his  hopes, 
destroy  this  happy  equilibrium  of  voting  parties,  and  the 
trade  of  politics  might  actually  go  out  of  fashion.  Pricked 
by  his  fears  of  all  real  issues,  he  becomes  a  genius  in  in- 
venting handy  apparent  ones  that  are  usually  glittering 
nothings  —  impalpable  shadows  about  which  he  can  talk  so 
learnedly  by  the  life-time,  and  say  nothing  and  mean 
nothing.  So  rapidly  has  this  expert  developed  in  our  land  of 
politics  that  one  man  shouts,  "I  am  for  tweedle-dum"  and 
the  other  answers  defiantly  back,  "  I  am  for  tweedle-dee," 
and  the  ^^  campaign  of  education  "  is  on,  the  jockeys  mountedf 
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the  race  begins,  and  as  the  cloud  of  dust  rises,  "the  greasy 
caps  "  fill  the  air.  "  Spotted  Free  Trade  "  is  ridden  by  the 
"Old  Flag";  "Revenue  Only"  by  the  "Screaming  Eagle," 
and  the  excited  voter  stakes  his  future  hopes  on  '"Flag"  or 
'^Eagle,"  most  probably  as  did  his  father  before  him. 

It  seems  this  is  the  wretched  outcome  of  the  hundred 
years  of  American  education  in  politics  —  making  of  every 
man  not  only  a  sovereign,  but  a  possible  candidate  for 
President.  What  is  it  all  but  a  roaring  farce  ?  If  we  could 
forget  that  this  is  real  government  coupled  with  all  the  pains 
and  penalties  which  are  the  heritage  of  ignorance,  and  not 
mere  child's  play,  then  even  serious  intelligence  might  smile 
though  commiserating  the  follies  of  grown  men.  Have  we 
finally  reached  the  condition  tending  toward  national  politi- 
cal dementia,  or  is  there  no  meaning  whatever  attached  any 
longer  to  the  name  of  statesman  ? 

Let  us  look  a  little  further  into  the  absurdities  over  which 
American  statesmen  are  so  vehemently  wrangling.  Our 
government  assumes  the  old  time  function  of  all  governments 
to  make  and  regulate  the  currency  or  money  for  the  transac- 
tion of  business  —  a  mere  convenience  for  the  measure  of 
values  in  buying  and  selling  —  in  another  way  a  thing  per- 
forming functions  similar  to  the  yard-stick  in  measuring, 
and  the  great  statesmen  are  wrangling  over  the  problem  of 
what  particular  material  that  convenience  shall  be  made. 
And  our  nation,  through  Congress  and  the  President,  is  ever 
tinkering,  changing,  altering,  and  reversing  regulations 
concerning  this  "  value  measurer  "  —  this  convenient  repre- 
sentative of  property,  and  the  basis  of  all  commerce,  gold, 
silver,  copper,  nickel,  and  paper  to-day,  and  on  this  basis 
contracts  and  multitudinous  transactions  are  based;  then 
apparently  that  confusion  and  ruin  may  follow,  an  act  of 
Congress  may  be  passed  to-morrow  changing  the  whole 
thing  by  demonetizing  one  or  remonetizing  the  other ;  and 
the  government  finally  opens  a  junk-shop,  and  is  engaged 
actively  in  the  "second-hand"  trade,  or  is  in  sharp  competi- 
tion with  the  rag-picker.  And  oui*  great  political  educators 
fall  to  wrangling  about  a  proposition  that  could  be  paralleled 
only  by  some  phenomenal  crank  beating  up  recniits  for  anew 
party  upon  a  platform  that  all  yard-sticks  must  be  made  of 
hickory  wood,  and  he  shall  be  deemed  a  counterfeiter  who 
dares  to  use  any  other,   and  the  length  of  the  yard-stick 
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must  be  flexible  so  that  ^a  yard  shall  always  contain  a 
yard's  worth  of  cloth."  The  children  open  a  play  store, 
and  there  the  legal  tender  for  all  goods  is  pins,  where  the 
size  of  the  pin  or  the  exact  composition  it  is  made  of  are 
never  considered.  There  is,  to  my  mind,  no  question  but 
the  children  should  teach  our  great  statesmen  some  of  the 
fundamentals  of  common  sense.  These  are  specimens  of 
the  economic  problems  evolved  from  our  hundred  years  of 
voting  experiment  —  the  ripened  fruit  of  self-government. 
Books  and  papers  are  filled  with  discussions  of  whether  both 
gold  and  silver  should  be  legal  tender  for  debts  or  only  gold. 
And  the  rank  sophistries  that  mark  the  flood-tide  of  a 
campaign  discussion  either  of  this  or  the  problem  of  taxar 
tion  are  surely  to  be  considered  among  the  curiosities  of  our 
civilization.  Just  why  men  should  range  themselves  on 
respective  party  lines  on  these  questions  and  shut  their  eyes 
to  evils  that  are  eating  their  way  to  the  heart  of  government 
and  that  unchecked  must  end  in  conunon  ruin,  passes  com- 
prehension. 

The  organization  of  a  powerful  party  machinery  with  the 
authority  to  discipline  recalcitrant  or  discordant  members 
is  a  natural  outgrowth  of  our  universal  voting.  The  active 
politicians  and  place  hunters  will  control  the  machine,  and 
when  office  and  place  are  made  glittering  prizes,  then  comes 
the  inevitable  scramble,  the  selfishness,  trampling  the  weak 
by  the  strong,  corruption,  chicanery,  the  unspeakable  crimes, 
and  finally  the  Pandora's  box  is  opened,  and  the  swarming 
evils  darken  the  heavens.  Inferior  men  with  greatest  cun- 
ning and  least  scruples  soon  push  their  way  to  the  front ;  all 
sight  of  good  government  is  eventually  lost,  the  Wash- 
ingtons  and  Jeffersons  in  time  disappear  with  a  constantly 
increasing  ratio  from  public  life,  and  the  end  is  the  great 
Leaderless  Mob  and  bloody  chaos.  Even  at  best  our  politi- 
cians and  party  publications  sing  in  unison,  all  struggling 
to  the  same  end,  victory  at  the  polls  and  the  elimination, 
as  far  as  possible,  of  real  issues.  Their  quadrennial  plat- 
forms are  ever  coming  nearer  and  nearer  together  —  not 
omitting  a  plank  expressing  "profound  sympathy"  with  the 
poor,  persecuted  people  of  some  part  of  the  Old  World.  A 
large  majority  of  the  Democracy  are  openly  in  favor  of  free 
trade  and  free  silver,  while  the  average  "  favorite  son"  is 
only  in  favor  of  "reform"  in  tariff,  and  hence  you  can  find 
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men  in  favor  of  a  prohibitory  tariff  calling  themselves  Demo- 
crats; while  many  of  the  lay  members  of  the  Republican 
party  are  the  earnest  advocates  of  free  trade  and  free  silver. 
If  our  statesmen  do  not  use  words  to  conceal  ideas,  then 
there  is  no  question  but  that  the  rank  and  file,  those  caring 
nothing  about  the  offices  personally,  are  in  advance  of  their 
leaders  and  party  publications.  Unfortunately  the  average 
voter  studies  the  science  of  politics — good  government, — only 
when  thumb-screwed  by  bad  legislation.  When  happy  and 
revelling  in  plenty,  this  cunning  thrift  of  politicians  is  good 
enough  "'statesmanship"  for  pretty  much  all  of  us;  then  we 
can  really  admire  the  brightness  of  the  great  *'  Magnetic  " 
when  he  says,  "  Boys,  I  am  a  model  high  tarriffite,  and  in 
favor  of  reciprocity  ;"even  the  vitriolic  ravings  of  the  irides- 
cent— ^sparkling phrases  without  ideas,  torchlight  jeremaids 
about  the  poor  Southern  negro,  are  all  brilliant  statesmanship; 
so  long  as  the  waters  are  smooth  and  prosperous,  plenty  is 
coming  to  everybody.  But  when  the  pinch  of  misgovern- 
ment  comes  in  the  form  of  the  gaunt  wolf  then  the  people 
rise  up,  and  without  a  "statesman  "  to  lead,  without  a  news- 
paper to  educate,  but  with  a  holy  wrath,  crush  out  these 
official  puppets.  For  at  least  sixteen  years  the  unbiased 
intelligence  of  the  Democratic  party  (not  politicians)  has 
been  urging  party  leaders  to  take  the  bold  stand  for  free 
trade.  During  the  same  time  the  Republican  votei*s  have 
urged  their  leaders  to  declare  for  "protection  for  protec- 
tion's sake." 

In  1888  the  Republican  Convention  boldly  challenged 
Democrats  to  the  open  issue  of  protection  ateolute  versus 
free  trade.  The  best  voters  on  the  other  side  were  eager  to 
pick  up  this  gauge  of  battle,  but  their  leaders,  covert  pro- 
tectionists, and  makeshift  office  seekers,  bade  them  nay,  and  a 
Democratic  "stump  speech"  in  that  campaign  was  a  curiosity. 
Part  first  would  demonstrate  the  infamy  ojp  all  "protection" 
taxes ;  part  second  would  demonstrate  that  the  orator  was 
in  favor  of  "protection"  to  a  certain  degree.  Thus  handi- 
capped, the  Democratic  office  seekers  fought  out  the  long 
campaign  and  lost  as  they  deserved.  Happily  for  the  country, 
because  that  victory  convinced  every  Republican  in  the 
land,  except  the  man  of  Maine,  that  the  people  wanted 
prohibitory  tariffs,  all  foreign  commerce  destroyed,  and 
that  they  honestly  believed  there  was  such  a  thing  as  "home 
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in  regard  to  silver,  the  very  mistake  that  chiefly  made  him 
President,  and  now  should  that  bar  forever  the  door  of  the 
White  House  to  his  re-entry  therein,  the  result  would  not 
be  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world. 

These  happenings,  so  fresli  and  patent,  remind  one  of  the 
sworn  testimony  of  an  eminent  general  of  the  late  war  before 
the  Senatorial  Committee  in  describing  the  battle  of  Gettys- 
burg :  "  After  the  lines  are  formed  and  fighting  commences  all 
is  confusion  and  hap-hazard."  Apparently  there  is  no  science 
in  statesmanship,  and  our  politics  are  but  a  ruthless  tramp- 
ling on  the  simple  maxims  of  political  economy.  These 
were  the  forces  that  secretly  working  through  the  patient 
years  of  misrule  and  folly  caused  to  bloom  and  fruit  in  a 
night,  this  stalwart  tribe  of  rural  statesmen  who  so  remorse- 
lessly struck  down  the  Republican  party  in  its  State  of  largest 
majority,  and  so  disfigured  the  fortunes  of  the  master  poly- 
technic orator.  A  hayseed  sprouted  and  grown  in  a  night 
like  unto  Jack's  bean8talk,and  without  leaders  —  all  concert 
action  mere  incidents,  the  people  marched  to  the  polls 
in  Kansas  and  amazed  the  world  and  themselves.  The 
leaderless  mobs  met  other  leaderless  mobs  —  that  proved  to 
be  mere  skeletons  of  organizations  led  and  composed  chiefly 
of  wrangling,  quarrelling,  purposeless,  and  nearly  idealess 
politicians.  The  leaderless  mob  was  in  profound  earnest 
while  the  "statesmen"  as  usual  were  merely  masquerading, 
with  no  other  weapons  of  defence  against  attacks  save  that 
of  Samson's  when  he  fought  the  Philistines  —  all  jaw. 

Politicians  discuss  with  amazing  brilliancy  their  beautiful 
issue  of  a  little  higher  tariffs  or  a  little  lower  tariffs,  while 
the  people  bluntly  talk  of  protection  to  the  full,  or  absolute 
free  trade.  Politicians  really  enjoy  having  made  gold  the 
only  money,  and  then  tall^  learnedly  about  the  government 
buying  so  much  metal  monthly  and  coining  it,  so  that  silver 
will  be  both  money  and  not  money,  while  the  people  talk 
about  free  silver  or  gold  only. 

These  are  the  conditions  existing  on  the  only  two  national 
questions  now  imder  consideration.  To  a  layman's  mind 
neither  of  them  should  have  ever  been  made  a  national 
question  at  all.  And  men  called  '"  great  statesmen  "  who  have 
pushed  aside  all  real  economic  questions  worthy  of  con- 
sideration among  civilized  men,  and  forced  these  figments 
forward,  are  neither  statesmen  nor  safe  politicians.     Look 
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at  them!  Their  discussion  of  tariffs  is  whether  we  must 
have  higher  or  lower  taxes  per  se.  Their  contentions  on 
the  money  question  are  simply  the  vicious  acts  of  Congress 
that  are  the  same  as  if  we  should  pass  laws  every  two  years 
changing  the  length  of  our  yard-sticks.  These  are  the  great 
issues  breeding  our  wonderful  race  of  "great  statesmen  "  — 
the  mountain  labored  and  the  little  mouse  came  forth. 

There  are  vital  questions  that  should,  especially  in  our 
experimental  voting  government,  be  ever  present  to  all  our 
people  for  investigation  and  permanent  settlement,  to 
wit  :  — 

How  to  turn  back  this  stream  of  paternalism  in  govern- 
ment—  the  monster  criminal,  the  murderer  of  the  dead 
nations  and  civilizations,  the  river  of  woe  iBowing  forever 
round  the  world. 

How  to  make  the  best  of  governments  by  ever-lowering 
taxes? 

How  to  perfect  a  "civil  service"  by  burdening  officials, 
lessening  fees  and  salaries,  abolishing  patronage,  and 
sealing  salaries  below  the  pay  of  similar  private  employ? 

How  to  better  education  and  thereby  check  this  stream  of 
"  learned  ignorance  "  ? 

How  to  reach  the  consummation  of  the  best  government 
because  the  least  governed  ? 

How  to  reform  our  judiciary  until  justice  between  men 
shall  be  nearly  instantaneous  and  the  next  cheapest  thing 
to  air  and  water? 

How  to  save  the  weak  (the  majority)  from  the  strong  and 
selfish  ? 

How  to  be  the  freest  and  therefore  the  best  people  that 
have  ever  lived  ? 

How  to  prevent  crime  and  suffering  by  removing  causes  ? 

How  to  destroy  this  struggle  for  government  employ,  this 
passion  to  be  a  public  parasite  and  live  off  of  others'  toil  ? 

How  to  make  and  regulate  nearly  all  government  institu- 
tions upon  the  principle  of  our  postal  system  —  self-support- 
ing by  the  voluntary  tax  from  those  who  use  its  powers  or 
its  offices  ? 

How  to  eradicate  all  this  flunkey  ism  that  makes  idols  of 
office-holders  —  mere  fetiches  producing  a  species  of  the 
lowest  order  of  hero-worship  —  a  nation  of  snobs  who  can 
meanly  admire  mean  things  ? 
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How  to  call  out  statesmen  and  abolish  demagogues? 

How  to  understand  that  real  statesmen  repeal  and  never 
enact? 

How  to  prevent  governments  from  inflicting  upon  the 
innocents  unspeakable  wrongs,  under  the  monstrous  plea 
that  the  few  must  suffer  for  the  good  of  the  many  ? 

These  and  similar  questions  that  are  as  deep  as  life  itself, 
and  that  should  come  even  to  our  little  children  in  their 
romps  and  plays,  the  same  as  they  learn  to  avoid  the  pit, 
or  to  fear  a  vicious  dog,  are  the  vital  problems  of  mankind. 
These  are  questions  essential  to  the  preservation  of  life,  and 
touching  the  progress  of  civilization ;  the  natural  economic 
problems  that  real  statesmen  should  set  before  the  people. 
Intelligent  study  and  voting  upon  these  and  similar 
questions  would  give  us  real  statesmen  for  present  dem- 
agogues. 

The  average  American  is  always  more  than  satisfied  with 
his  perfect  surroundings  so  long  as  he  can  point  out  his 
advantages  over  the  wretched  victims  of  paternalism  in 
Europe.  This  is  both  a  low  and  ignorant  self -laudation. 
Of  course,  wretched  though  you  may  be,  you  are  incom- 
parably better  off  than  the  miserables  of  cruel  Russia,  because 
our  national  government  could  not  possibly  be  as  outi-ageous 
as  is  of  necessity  that  of  the  Czar.  It  has  taken  many 
centuries  to  evolve  such  a  monster  cuttle-fish  as  the  Russian 
government  that  has  fastened  its  tentacles  upon  its  millions 
of  people,  and  is  slowly  crushing  out  their  lives.  This  is 
but  government  paternalism  full  and  ripe.  Who  shall  say 
that  if  paternalism  in  this  country  goes  on  as  it  is  to-day, 
growing  and  strengthening,  the  time  is  not  coming  when  we 
no  longer  can  boast  over  the  people  of  the  God-foi-saken 
land?  Mankind  is  much  the  same  to-day  and  forever; 
so  is  government  paternalism  ;  once  a  foothold  gained^  it  can 
only  be  washed  out  in  blood.  The  Russians  have  been  giving 
over  their  souls  and  their  lives  to  their  national  fetich 
which  has  accepted  their  patriotic  and  contrite  offerings, 
and  is  now  leisurely  devouring  them.  The  ancient 
migrating  barbarian  when  he  camped  at  night,  got  his 
supper  by  cutting  it  out  of  the  hams  of  the  ox  that  had  all 
day  borne  him  and  his  load  on  the  weary  journey  —  he  had 
to  have  his  supper,  and  just  so  it  is  with  Russian  govern- 
ment.    Just  so  it  will  be  in  any  government  when  it  is 
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impossible   longer  for  the  Leaderless  Mob  to  spring  into 
existence  and  into  power. 

Therefore,  rural  statesmen,  all  hail !  Grant  it  that  one 
of  your  political  measures  is  rank  imbecility,  your  acts  in 
exposing  the  essential  knavery  of  our  phenomenal  humbugs 
are  beautiful  and  full  of  goodness  and  wisdom.  And 
your  worst,  in  the  face  of  all  jibes,  is  so  incomparably 
superior  to  those  of  the  "  great  statesmen  "  that  they  may 
be  esteemed  actually  respectable.  When  the  two  parties 
had  become  Leaderless  Mobs,  because  even  their  fictions  or 
absurd  issues  had  reached  a  common  point,  then'  arose  the 
people  in  the  might  of  their  Leaderless  Mob,  and  turned 
the  river  into  the  Augean  stables.  Who  is  it  anyhow  of  the 
"magnetic  "  tribe  that  may  cast  the  first  stone  at  the  "hay- 
stack"? They  simply  broke  party  shackles  and  struck 
boldly  for  justice, —  blindly  it  may  be  —  as  well  it  should 
be,  because  they  could  not  well  hit  amiss.  In  this  scramble 
and  hurly-burly  where  is  the  "  statesman  "  who  can  point 
to  any  similar  act  of  his  own  in  behalf  of  his  fellow-man? 
Their  most  arrant  follies  at  least  are  not  mean  compared  to 
the  "issues"  as  made  up  by  our  "great  statesmen"  of  a 
little  higher  tax,  or  a  little  lower  tax,  or  a  frequent  change 
in  the  money  standard  of  the  country. 

It  is  time  for  intelligent  men  to  tire  of  all  this  burlesque 
of  politics  and  this  solemn  joke  of  calling  it  "great  states- 
manship," that  is  breeding  these  ungainly  toadies  —  squat 
and  warty.  A  country  is  great  only  as  her  political  insti- 
tutions are  good  and  wise  —  not  merely  when  it  is  strong  in 
numbers,  large  in  acres,  and  swarming  with  politicians  and 
parasites  that  are  worshipped  as  great  and  good  statesmen. 
That  is  not  the  kind  of  greatness  of  countiy  that  I  hanker 
for  very  seriously.  I  would  wish  a  better  education  for 
our  children  than  we  have  had  —  one  that  would  cure  them 
of  this  disease  of  ignorance  in  politics,  worship  of  demagogy 
and  admiration  of  that  cheap  and  nasty  politics  that  is 
our  national  disease,  and  that  is  making  on  our  body 
politic  abhorrent  warts  and  angry  sores.  The  mistaken 
fanatics  who  are  striving  to  put  "  God  in  the  Constitution  " 
are  not  to  blame ;  they  are  the  offspring  of  this  growing 
paternalism,  this  fetich  worship,  this  public  education  by 
these  relays  of  "great  statesmen." 


MADAME  BLAVATSKY  AT  ADYAR. 


BY  MONCURE  D.  CONWAY. 


When  Madame  Blavatsky  was  on  her  way  to  found  the 
Theosophical  Society  in  India,  I  met  her  in  London,  at  the 
house  of  an  American  family, —  devout  spiritualists.  She 
had  a  reputation  for  picking  up  teapots  from  under  her  chair, 
and  our  hostess  seemed  somewhat  disappointed  /  hat  she  did 
not  accord  me  some  miracle.  Although  nothing  unusual 
occurred,  Madame  Blavatsky  was  herself  suflBciently  phe- 
nomenal to  make  the  evening  interesting.  She  was  not  then, 
1878,  so  huge  as  she  afterwards  became,  and  was  rather 
attractive.  She  was  humorous,  entertaining,  affable ;  she  had 
the  air  of  a  woman  who  had  tried  every  experience, —  the 
last  person  I  should  have  suspected  of  interest  in  spiritual  or 
other  philosophy.  We  next  heard  of  her  as  the  high 
priestess  of  a  new  cult  in  India.  Rumors  reached  London, 
where  I  was  residing,  that  this  new  religion  was  spreading 
among  the  Hindus,  giving  much  trouble  to  the  missionaries, 
and  that  Madame  Blavatsky  was  suspected  of  being  in  the 
pay  of  the  Russian  government.  That  way  of  meeting  the 
new  movement  was  silenced  by  threats  of  prosecuting  any 
who  should  make  personal  charges  against  the  leaders  of 
Thepsophy.  It  was  presently  reported  that  Madame  Blavat- 
sky" had  made  converts  of  A.  P.  Sinnett,  editor  of  the 
Pioneer  of  India^  and  Mr.  Allan  Hume,  formerly  connected 
with  the  Indian  government.  Presently  Mr.  Sinnett  came 
to  London,  and  gave  us  lectures  in  drawing-rooms  on  Theos- 
ophy.  He  expatiated  on  the  wonders  performed  by 
Madame  Blavatsky  with  the  aid  of  certain  "  Mahatmas,"  who 
by  secret  knowledge,  had  gained  powers  of  prolonged  exist- 
ence, and  of  appearing  in  their  "  astral  "  forms  at  vast 
distances  from  their  retreat  in  the  Himalayas. 

As  I  was  contemplating  a  journey  round  the  world,  which 
would  bring  me  to  India,  I  asked  Mr.  Sinnett,  in  private 
conversation,  whether  I  could  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  abode 
of  these  mighty  Mahatmas,  and  converse  with  them.     *'  Do 
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you  mean  ?  "  he  asked,  "  as  you  now  converse  with  me  ?  "  — 
u  Yes."  —  "  No."  —  "  Why  not  ?  "  —  "  Oh,  it  would  take  too 
long  to  explain."  Thereafter  I  tried  to  find  out  something 
that  would  aid  a  practical  investigation  from  Mr.  Sinnett's 
books,  but  found  them  uninstructive  and  sensational.  In 
the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  I  was  in  Australia,  and  found 
there  a  good  deal  of  excitement  about  Theosophy.  At 
Sydney,  where  spiritualists  and  secularists  had  formed  a 
curious  alliance,  Madame  Blavatsky  and  Colonel  Olcott  were 
mentioned  as  grand  personages, —  she  a  countess,  he  a  famous 
warrior  of  the  United  States  army.  The  marvels  they 
wrought  were  of  only  English  size  in  Australia,  but  on  the 
approach  to  India  they  loomed  up  in  oriental  magnitude. 
Madame  had  only  to  walk  in  any  garden  to  pick  brooches 
from  flowers,  and  find  rupees  at  will,  like  the  fabled  tree 
that  yielded  whatever  was  asked  of  it. 

At  length  I  reached  the  headquarters  of  Theosophy,  at 
Adyar,  some  fifteen  miles  out  of  Madras,  and  not  far  from 
St.  Thom^,  where  the  doubting  disciple  left  his  footprints 
blood-stained  on  the  spot  of  his  martyrdom.  Entering 
Madame's  park  I  passed  the  pasteboard  carcasses  of  two  blue 
elephants  which  had  stood  at  the  gateway  on  the  occasion  of 
a  recent  Theosophist  anniversary.  Through  the  large  and 
leafy  park,  luxuriant  with  palm  and  mango,  I  drove  up  to 
the  handsome  mansion,  with  a  growing  suspicion  that  too 
much  had  been  said  of  the  sacrifices  made  bv  the  New  York 
journalist  and  the  medium  in  founding  their  new  religion. 
While  awaiting  Madame's  appearance,  I  sat  in  the  veranda, 
on  a  cushioned  sofa  of  fine  Indian  work,  beside  a  table 
holding  the  newest  books  and  magazines,  receiving  an  im- 
pression of  the  charms  with  which  self-sacrifice  has  been 
invested  since  the  days  of  poor  St.  Thomas.  Presently  I 
was  approached  by  a  young  Hindu,  dreamy  and  picturesque, 
who  said  Madame  Blavatsky  would  soon  be  with  me. 
Next  there  advanced  a  youth  who  almost  seemed  an  appari- 
tion ;  he  proved  to  be  a  "  lay  chela,"  and  his  snowy  garment 
gave  a  saintly  look  to  his  delicate  beauty.  He  sweetly  apol- 
ogized for  not  taking  my  offered  hand,  saying  he  was  for- 
bidden by  his  "Guru"  (Mahatma)  to  shake  hands,  this 
being  one  of  the  conditions  of  his  farther  development. 

Madame  Blavatsky  gave  me  a  cordial  welcome.  She  sent 
off  my  carriage,  and  urged  me  to  pass  the  night.     She  had 
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already  been  informed  by  our  friend.  Professor  Smith,  of 
Sydney  University,  that  I  was  coming,  and  regretted  Colonel 
Olcott's  absence.  Her  dress  was  the  white  gown,  with- 
out belt,  which  makes  a  noon  costume  of  Russian  ladies  in 
summer.  Her  manner  was  easy,  her  talk  witty,  and  she 
disarmed  prejudice  by  her  impulsive  candor.  In  addition  to 
the  two  Hindus  already  mentioned,  others  joined  us,  among 
these  Norendranath  Sen,  editor  of  the  Indian  Mirror^  and 
relative  of  the  Brahmo  apostle  Keshub  Chunder  Sen.  All 
of  them  spoke  good  English.  Another  person  present  was 
W,  T.  Brown,  an  educated  young  Scotchman,  and  Dr. 
Hartmann,  of  Colorado.  These  young  men,  the  Hindus 
especially,  were  eager  to  relate  their  marvellous  experiences 
in  receiving  from  the  distant  Mahatmas  immediate  answers 
to  their  letters.  The  letters,  it  was  explained,  were  placed  "  in 
the  shrine,"  and  I  at  once  proposed  to  write  a  note,  referring 
to  some  matter  known  to  myself  alone,  in  order  to  carry  home 
evidence  of  the  existence  and  knowledge  of  the  Mahatmas. 

"  What  a  pity ! "  broke  in  Madame  Blavatsky,  who  had 
not  participated  in  the  conversation,  "  only  tliree  days  ago 
I  was  told  by  my  Guru  that  the  shrine  must  not  be  used  for 
letters  any  more  !  " 

"  It  lias  generally  been  my  luck,"  I  said,  perhaps  betraying 
vexation.  "  For  thirty  years  I  have  been  unwearied  in 
trying  to  test  alleged  phenomena,  but  have  always  hap- 
pened to  be  a  little  too  late  or  a  little  too  early.  I  was 
assured  that  it  would  be  otherwise  here ! " 

The  young  Hindus  had  eagerly  approved  my  proposal  to 
test  the  Mahatma,  and  had  evidently  heard  nothing  of  the 
prohibition.  Madame  Blavatsky,  who  betrayed  no  embarrass- 
ment whatever,  presently  arose,  invited  me  to  accompany 
her,  and  led  me  to  a  secluded  room.  Here  she  shut  the 
door,  lit  a  cigarette,  offered  me  one,  and  sat  serenely  await- 
ing my  next  move.  I  told  her  that  I  had  a  sincere  purpose 
in  coming.  Some  of  my  valued  friends  were  deeply  inter- 
ested in  Theosophy.  If  extraordinary  events  were  really 
occurring,  none  could  be  more  ready  to  acknowledge  them 
than  myself.  I  had  a  congregation  in  London,  and  we  were 
not  afraid  to  recognize  new  facts  if  verified.  "  Now,"  I  said, 
"  what  do  these  rumors  mean?  I  hear  of  your  lifting  teapots 
from  beneath  your  chair,  summoning  lost  jewels,  conversing 
with  Mahatmas  a  thousand  miles  away." 
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"Your  questions  shall  be  answered,"  said  Madame  Bla- 
vatsky.  "  You  are  a  public  teacher  and  ought  to  know  the 
truth.  It  is  glamour ;  people  think  they  see  what  they  do 
not  see.     That  is  the  whole  of  it." 

I  could  not  repress  some  homage  to  the  sagacity  of  this 
unwitnessed  confession.  Forewarned  that  I  was  coming, 
Madame  had  received  from  her  Guru  a  convenient  prohibition 
against  further  use  of  the  shrine  as  a  post-office ;  and  now, 
by  one  clever  stroke,  she  altogether  forestalled  an  incon- 
venient investigation.  Obstruction  to  experiments,  or 
evasion,  would  have  been  such  confession  as  I  could  use. 
Failure  to  obtain  phenomena  that  could  be  verified  might  subtly 
awaken  skepticism  in  the  simple-hearted  Hindus  around  her. 
But  this  secret  confession,  which  might  be  repudiated  if 
necessary,  raised  my  whole  siege  at  once.*  And  the  con- 
fession itself,  while  it  admitted  the  unreality  of  the  mii-acles, 
left  a  marvel, —  namely,  her  power  to  cause  the  hallucinations. 
I  remembered  the  legend  of  Glam,  from  whom  came  our  word 
"  glamour,"  and  had  a  droll  feeling  of  being  defeated,  like 
Grettir,  in  tlie  moment  of  his  victory  over  that  moonshine- 
giant.  As  says  the  Saga,  "  even  as  Glam  fell  a  cloud  was 
driven  from  the  moon,  and  Glam  said.  Exceedingly  eager 
hast  thou  sought  to  meet  me,  Grettir,  but  no  wonder  will  it 
be  deemed,  though  thou  gettest  no  good  hap  of  me."  Even 
so  it  proved  lately,  when  I  told  my  friend,  Anne  Besant,  that 
Madame  Blavatsky  had  admitted  it  was  glamour.  She  re- 
minded me  of  the  power  still  left  unexplained,  to  cast  the 
glamour. 

The  remaining  hours  of  my  visit  at  Adyar  were  occupied 
with  study  of  the  subjects  of  Madame 's  hypnotic  powers, —  as 
I  supposed  them  to  be.  The  young  Hindus,  with  their  re- 
fined faces  and  symbolical  draperies,  conveyed  an  impression 
of  being  like  the  magical  mangoes  which  the  jugglers  evoke, 
looking  at  them  from  time  to  time  to  see  how  they  are  grow- 
ing. There  were  phases  of  chelahood,  with  precise  terms  for 
each.  I  was  invited  to  visit  thfe  shrine.  It  was  in  a  small 
room,  and  stood  against  the  wall,  reaching  nearly  to  the  ceil- 
ing.    It  was  decorated  with  mystical  emblems  and  figures, 

*  Althonprh  this  interview  is  here  printed  for  the  first  time,  I  mentioned  it  to  some  of 
Madame  Blavatskv'n  friends  so  that  she  might  have  an  opportunity  of  g^vini?  her 
version.  I  am  told  that  she  said  she  prave  roe  an  answer  as  directed  oy  her  Gam.  I 
must  conclude  therefore  that  unless  the  Gurus  are  all  elamour,  they  most  be  raiaed 
by  their  superhuman  merits  above  the  obligations  of  tnuh. 
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and  a  breath  of  incense  came  when  the  doors  were  opened. 
The  Hindus  prostrated  themselves  on  the  floor,  and  hid  their 
faces ;  it  was  explained  as  their  oriental  custom,  but  it  is 
certainly  favorable  to  Thaumaturgy.  Two  days  afterwards  I 
was  told,  being  then  at  sea,  that  while  we  visited  the  shrine 
a  mysterious  bell  had  sounded.  No  such  incident  was  men- 
tioned at  the  time,  and  I  felt  quite  sure  that  Madame  Bla- 
vatsky  and  myself  were  the  only  persons  present  whose 
testimony  would  be  trustworthy.  The  interior  of  the  shrine 
was  inlaid  with  metal  work.  There  were  various  figures, 
Buddha  being  in  the  centre,  and  framed  "portraits"  of 
Mahatmas  Koothoomi  and  Moria.  Each  portrait  was  about 
seven  inches  high,  and  if  drawn,  as  I  understood,  by  astral  art, 
it  may  be  hoped  the  process  will  remain  occult.  Koothoomi, 
who  somewhat  resembled  an  old  London  portrait  I  have  of 
Rammohun  Roy,  holds  a  small  barrel-shaped  praying-machine 
on- his  head. 

A  considerable  company  surrounded  the  dinner  table,  and 
included  one  or  two  whom  I  had  not  seen.  Madame  Bla- 
vatsky  was  a  genial  hostess.  When  a  disciple  told  some  mi- 
raculous experience  she  would  turn  to  me  and  say,  "  Now 
think  of  that !  "  She  ate  little,  but  smoked  a  cigarette  dur- 
ing the  repast.  Late  in  the  evening,  as  I  insisted  on  leaving, 
she  ordered  her  carriage  for  me,  and  promised  me  an  astral 
apparition  of  herself  after  I  should  reach  London.  I  did  not 
fijid  in  Madame  Bhivatsky  the  coarseness  of  which  I  had 
heard,  and  suspect  it  is  mainly  due  to  a  prejudice  against 
ladies  smoking. 

Our  ship  between  Madras  and  Calcutta  was  a  floating  epit- 
ome of  the  world.  There  were  missionaries  contending  with 
pundits,  and  world  travellers  lazily  amused  by  discussions 
involving  the  eternal  welfare  of  the  human  race.  But  the 
disputes  had  a  hollow  and  perfunctory  sound,  and  the  cul- 
tured Englishmen  stood  apart.  Mozoomdar,  of  the  Brahmo- 
Somaj,  preached  us  an  ordinary  Unitarian  sermon.  In  private 
he  expressed  to  me  a  horror  of  Madame  Blavatsky,  but  he 
did  not  appear  to  me  possessed  of  such  religious  enthusiasm 
as  Norendranath  Sen,  whom  I  had  met  at  Adyar.  The  latter 
reproved  me  for  wishing  to  see  Madame  Blavatsky's  wonders, 
instead  of  recognizing  in  Theosophy  a  movement  that  was 
saving  India  from  being  dragged  into  revolting  dogmas  called 
Christianity,  its  superstitions,  discords,  inhumanities.      Even 
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admitting  that  some  delusions,  or  impositions,  have  been 
connected  with  the  movement,  they  would  pass  away  if  lib- 
eral men  did  not  make  so  much  of  them,  and  would  help  to 
develop  Theosophy  into  a  religion  related  to  the  devout  and 
poetic  genius  of  the  oriental  world.  The  words  of  this 
thoughtful  Hindu  impressed  me  much.  I  need  only  look 
about  me  on  the  ship  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  West  is 
overturning  the  deities  and  altars  of  the  East,  but  has  no  re- 
ligion to  give  these  instinctive  worshippers.  The  scholarly 
English  Church  would  appear  to  have  become  conscious  of 
this,  and  is  leaving  the  work  of  propagandism  to  vulgar  and 
ignorant  sects.  There  seems  to  be  nothing  offered  the  young 
Hindus  graduated  in  the  universities  of  India  except  a  repul- 
sive "  Salvationism "  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  cold  Agnos- 
ticism on  the  other.  I  had  conversed  with  a  company  of 
students  at  Madras,  and  found  them  hardly  able  to  understand 
the  interest  with  which  I  followed  the  processions  of  *' idols  " 
about  the  streets,  such  things  being  looked  on  by  them  much 
as  a  march  of  the  Salvation  Army  might  be  rega.ded  by  Oxo- 
nians. They  had  little  interest  in  Christianity,  .^ut  some  of 
them  spoke  reverently  of  Buddha,  and  probably  Theosophy 
has  done  something  to  revive  in  India  love  for  that  long 
banished  teacher. 

On  the  whole,  I  found  the  little  company  in  their  beau- 
tiful' retreat  at  Adyar  becoming  more  and  more  picturesque 
in  the  distance.  It  seems  a  hard,  precipitous  fall  from 
visions  of  Indra's  paradise  to  a  materialistic  world  of  preda- 
tory evolution.  The  youibh  at  Adyar,  dreaming  of  Mahatmas 
in  mystical  mountains,  and  evolving  a  natural  supernat- 
uralism,  may  be  dwelling  amid  illusions ;  but,  as  Shakes- 
peare tells  us,  our  little  life  is  rounded  with  a  sleep,  —  a 
dreamland.  If  Madame  Blavatsky  had  recovered  Prospero's 
buried  wand,  and  amid  the  dry  and  dusty  realism  of  our 
time  raised  for  her  followei's  a  realm  of  faerie,  beguiling  them 
from  scenes  of  falling  temples  and  fading  heavens,  were  it 
not  cruel  to  break  her  wand,  even  though  it  be  glamour?  I 
remember  at  Concord,  in  my  youth,  a  little  controversy  in 
which  miracles  were  critically  handled,  some  ladies  present 
being  distressed.  Emei-son  had  remained  silent,  and  on  our 
way  home  said,  "  After  all  it  appears  doubtful  whether,  when 
children  are  enjoying  a  play,  one  must  tell  them  the  scene  is 
paint  and  pasteboard,  and  the  fairy's  jewels  but  glass." 
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So  I  bore  away  from  Adyar  a  slight  sprinkle  of  Madame 
Blavatsky's  moonshine.  But  it  was  rudely  dispelled  in  Cal- 
cutta and  Bombay,  where  the  priestess  had  worn  out  her 
welcome  by  attempts  at  fraud.  One  of  these  instances  was 
related  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Broughton,  a  gentleman  connected  with 
the  Indian  government,  to  whom  I  carried  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction. Unwilling  to  accept  any  such  fact  without  verifi- 
cation, I  afterwards  corresponded  with  those  cognizant  of  the 
facts,  and  have  before  me  now  their  letters  establishing  the 
statements  of  the  following  from  Mr.  Broughton. 

"  I  was  in  Calcutta,  and  a  friend  was  staying  with  me,  Mr.  H. 
Blanford,  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  head  of  the  Meteor- 
ological Department, —  a  practical  man,  not,  I  think,  disposed  to 
judge  wrongly  one  way  or  the  other.  We  both  know  Mrs.  Gordon 
[a  spiritualist]  the  lady  to  whom  Mr.  Eglinton  [a  spiritualist 
medium  of  London]  wrote  —  or  says  he  wrote  —  from  the  Vega, 
while  at  sea ;  and  I  am  on  friendly  terms  with  her,  as  is  Mr. 
Blanford  to  the  best  of  my  belief.  She  called  at  my  house  a  day 
or  two  after  the  Vega  had  left  Colombo,  and  produced  a  letter, 
an  envelope,  and  two  or  three  cards.  The  letter  was  from  Mr. 
Eglinton.  It  was  not  in  the  envelope,  but  was  attached  to  it  by 
a  string  in  the  corner,  which  was  passed  through  the  corner  of 
the  cards.  These  cards  had  writing  upon  them,  which  we  were 
told  was  the  writing  of  Madame  Blavatsky,  then  at  Poona.  The 
writing  on  the  cards  referred  to  the  contents  of  the  letter.  The 
envelope  had  three  crosses  on  the  back  of  it.  Mrs.  Gordon  stated 
that  these  letters  had  been  brought  to  her  the  day  before  by  what 
are  called  astral  means,  having  been  conveyed  from  the  Vega, 
then  on  the  way  from  Colombo  to  Aden,  first  to  Poona,  and  then 
from  Poona  to  her  residence  in  Housah,  a  suburb  of  Calcutta.  I 
have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  Mrs.  Gordon  firmly  believed 
this,  and  I  am  under  the  impression  that  she  believes  it  still.  Mr. 
Blanford  and  I,  however,  ventured  to  ask  a  few  questions  as  to 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  letters  made  their  appearance 
at  Housah,  and  the  replies  led  us  to  form  an  opinion  that  the  lady 
might  have  been  imposed  upon.  The  circumstances,  which  were, 
I  believe,  considered  to  amount  to  strong  proof  in  favor  of  the 
astral  theory,  were  published  in  a  paper  called  Psychic  Notes^ 
in  Calcutta. 

*'  I  wrote  to  my  wife  [who  had  travelled  on  the  Vega  to  Eng-. 
land]  and  sent  this  account  to  her.  She  replied  that  Mr.  Eglin- 
ton had  brought  a  letter  to  her  [during  the  voyage]  to  be  marked, 
—  that  it  had  a  cross  upon  it,  and  that  she  had  been  asked  to 
mark  another  or  others,  and  that  she  did  so,  crossing  the  first 
cross. 
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'<  I  will  add  that  when  my  wife  left  Calcutta  I  accompanied  her 
in  a  steam  launch,  and  she  embarked  on  board  the  Vega  at  Dia- 
mond Harbor.  I  was  the  bearer  of  a  letter  to  Mr.  Eglinton.  It 
was  ^ven  to  me  for  him  by  Mrs.  Gordon,  I  think,  but  I  won^t  be 
positive.  I  had  known  Mr.  Eglinton  ;  he  was  in  the  habit,  when 
in  Calcutta,  of  giving  exhibitions  of  his  powers  in  private  houses, 
for  a  fee.  He  came  to  our  house  in  this  way,  but  nothing  oc- 
curred ;  I  think  he  considered  it  a  failure.^ 

Mrs.  Broughton  writes  that  she  was  with  her  friend  Mrs. 
Eddis  when  Eglinton  brought  the  letter.  Both  ladies 
observed  that  the  letter  which  Koothoomi  was  to  convey 
across  the  sea  contained  uo  allusion  to  anything  that  had 
occurred  since  they  left  —  nothing  that  might  not  have 
been  written  before  they  started.  Instead  of  marking  the 
envelope,  for  identification,  in  the  way  Eglinton  suggested, 
she  made  his  cross  into  an  asterisk.  But  the  envelope  pub- 
lished in  India  to  prove  the  power  of  Koothoomi  was 
marked,  as  Eglinton  had  requested,  with  three  separate  crosses. 
All  efforts  to  obtain  explanation  of  the  difference  between 
the  marks  on  the  letter  sent  and  the  letter  received  were  vain. 
In  reply  to  my  question  Mr.  Sinnett  said,  "  All  I  can  tell  you 
now  is  that  Mrs.  Broughton  acted  very  badly."  I  was  present 
when  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Pitt  Rivers  pressed  Colonel  Olcott  for  an 
explanation.  He  replied,  "  The  tone  of  your  question  suggests 
collusion  between  the  Theosophists  of  India  and  Mr,  Eglinton. 
To  such  a  charge  I  am,  of  course,  dumb."  It  was  the  only 
prudent  answer  he  could  make. 

This  incid6nt  lowered  my  idea  of  Madame  Blavatsky's 
powers.  It  was  not  clever  to  rest  so  much  on  the  pliability 
of  a  "  society  lady  "  with  whom  she  was  unacquainted.  I 
presently  found  that  at  Bombay  she  had  failed  in  several 
performances,  but  was  shielded  by  a  theosophistical  argument 
that  mere  jugglers  never  fail.*  There  was  a  pretty 
general  feeling  in  Calcutta  and  Bombay  that  no  glamour  or 
magnetic  mystery  was  needed  for  Madame  Blavatsky's  thau- 
maturgy,  which  would  soon  collapse  in  Madras  as  elsewhere. 
Nearly  the  fii-st  thing  I  heard  after  reaching  London  (1884) 
was  of  that  collapse.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coulomb,  the  former  a 

*  Commissioner  Grant  was  awakened  by  a  telegram  and  reqnested  to  look  for  a 
ci^rette  in  a  certain  part  of  the  Prince  of  Wales*  statue,  in  Bombay;  he  went  and 

found  nothinf^.    Mrs.  Coulomb  now  says  she  was  Madame  B 's  confederate,  and  that 

she  was  afraid  of  beinf?  taken  up  aa  a  lunatic  if  she  climbed  to  the  unicornis  bom 
where  the  cif^arette  was  to  be  placed.  So  she  said  the  rain  most  have  washed  it  away. 
Madame  Rlavatsky  showed  mental  weakness  in  not  considering  the  difBciUUes.  and 
her  fondness  for  cigarettes  made  her  set  them  too  high  in  dignity  as  well  as  position. 
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skilled  mechanic,  had  confessed  at  Madras  that  they  had  all 
along  been  assisting  Madame  Blavatsky  in  frauds  ;  elaboi-ate 
contrivances  were  discovered  behind  the  shrine,  and  compro- 
mising letters  written  by  the  high  priestess  were  produced. 
Madame  Blavatsky  declared  that  the  contrivances  were  put  in 
the  shrine  to  ruin  her ;  but  Coulomb  could  have  done  that  by 
a  small  mechanism,  whereas  the  arrangements  were  extensive 
and  expensive,  requiring  such  time  as  must  have  assured 
detection,  and  money  which  he  had  not.  The  letters,  mainly 
efforts  to  prevent  the  Coulombs  from  revealing  the  frauds, 
were  pronounced  forgeries ;  but  no  expert  reading  them  can 
fail  to  perceive  that  to  forge  them  would  require  a  genius  far 
beyond  even  that  of  Madame  Blavatsky.  The  letters  are 
brilliant,  and  Mrs.  Coulomb  is  sometimes  worsted  in  them. 
Mrs.  Coulomb,  after  her  confession,  wrote  me  a  long  letter, 
which  shows  no  trace  of  the  style  or  ability  disclosed  in  the 
Blavatsky  letters.  However,  it  was  a  sufficient  confession  that 
the  Theosophists  receded  from  a  proposal  to  test  all  these 
things,  including  the  handwriting  of  the  letters,  before  a  law 
court,  for  which  the  Coulombs  were  eager.  The  result  was 
that  Madame  Blavatsky  left  India  and  established  herself  in 
London. 

At  the  very  time  that  I  was  at  Adyar,  and  despite  a 
certain  repugnance  to  "  occultism,"  sympathetically  appreci- 
ating the  serene  harmony  of  the  Theosophists  in  their  beauti- 
ful retreat  amid  the  palms,  the  place  was  turbid  with  discord, 
Madame  Blavatsky  at  one  end  of  the  table  and  the  Coulombs 
at  the  other  were  even  then  in  mortal  combat.  I  have  often 
marvelled  at  the  self-possession  of  the  woman  under  the 
suspended  sword  that  presently  fell. 

The  most  curious  thing  about  this  turbaned  Spiritualism 
is  its  development  of  the  Koothoomi  myth.  I  asked  Sir 
W.  W.  Hunter,  Gazetteer-General  of  India,  and  other  oriental- 
ists, about  the  name  of  .this  alleged  Mahatma,  or  Rabat,  and 
they  declared  Koothoomi  to  be  without  analogies  in  any 
Hindu  tongue,  ancient  or  modem.  I  was  assured  on  good 
authority  that  the  name  was  originally  "  Cotthume,"  and  a 
mere  mixture  of  Ol-^ott  and  Hume,  Madame  Blavatsky's 
principal  adherents.  Out  of  Madame's  jest  was  evolved  this 
incredible  being,  who  performed  the  part  allotted  to  the 
aboriginal  "John  King"  in  America.  Sumangala,  chief 
priest   of  the   Buddhist  world,   though   not    unfriendly  to 
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Theosophy,  told  me  that  it  was  a  belief  among  them  that 
there  had  been  Rahats  in  the  early  world.  I  gathered  from 
him  and  others  that  they  are  thought  of  as  Enoch,  Seth, 
Elias,  etc.,  are  in  Christendom.  The  Coulomb  story  is  that 
a  pasteboard  doll,  with  half-shrouded  head,  superimposed  on 
the  shoulders  of  Mr.  Coulomb,  himself  orientally  draped, 
moved  about  in  the  dusk  at  Adyar  when  an  "astral"  appa- 
rition was  wanted.  In  an  accession  of  conscience,  Mrs. 
Coulomb,  who  is  a  Catholic,  smashed  the  effigy.  She  says 
she  had  not  cared  much  so  long  as  Hindus  only  were  cheated, 
because  they  believed  such  things  anyway,  but  she  could 
not  stand  it  when  European  gentlemen  and  ladies  were 
subjects  of  the  imposture.  Perhaps  it  was  because  of  this 
moral  "strike"  that Koothoomi  was  not  tried  on  me. 

What  will  be  the  future  of  Theosophy?  Its  age  of 
miracles  has  passed,  and  is  more  likely  to  be  repudiated  than 
renewed.  It  may  easily  be  held  that  even  if  Madame  Bla- 
vatsky  was  sometimes  tempted,  in  the  absence  of  her  potent 
Guru,  to  satisfy  the  demand  for  signs  and  wonders  with 
devices,  she  performed  wonders  not  so  explicable.  In  one 
of  Madame  Blavatsky's  letters  to  Mrs.  Coulomb,  she  says, 
defiantly,  "  I  have  a  thousand  strings  to  my  bow,  and  God 
Himself  could  not  open  the  eyes  of  those  who  believe  in  me." 
Elsewhere  she  quotes  a  letter  she  (Blavatsky)  has  from 
Colonel  Olcott,  saying :  "  If  Madame  Coulomb,  who  has  un- 
deniably helped  you  in  some  phenomena,  for  she  told  this  to 
me  herself,  were  to  proclaim  it  on  the  top  of  the  roof,  it 
would  change  nothing  in  my  knowledge,  and  that  of  Dr. 
Hartmann,  Brown,  Sinnett,  Hume,  and  so  many  others,  in 
the  appreciation  of  Theosophy  and  their  veneration  for  the 
brothers.  You  alone  would  suffer.  For  even  if  you  your- 
self were  to  tell  me  that  the  Mahatmas  do  not  exist,  and  that 
you  have  tricked  in  every  phenomenon  produced  by  you,  I 
would  answer  you  that  YOU  lie,  for  we  know  the  Mahatmas, 
and  know  that  you  cannot  —  no  more  than  a  fly  on  the 
moon  —  have  produced  certain  of  the  best  of  your  phenom- 
ena." It  should  be  stated  here  that,  in  the  whole  correspon- 
dence revealed  by  Mrs.  Coulomb,  Colonel  Olcott  appears  as  the 
dupe  of  Madame  Blavatsky,  and  in  no  case  accessory  to 
imposture  unless  by  an  amazing  credulity. 

We  may  assume  that  Colonel  Olcott  will  continue  his 
propaganda,  and  it  remains  only  to  consider  what  vitality 
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there  is  in  Theosophy,  apart  from  its  "  occultism,"  and  what 
competency  its  leader  has  for  such  work.  I  gathered  up  in 
India  a  number  of  Colonel  Olcott's  addresses,  circulated  in 
cheap  form,  and  find  them  much  like  "  The  Veiled  Isis " 
ascribed  to  Madame  Blavatsky.  They  contain  a  medley  of 
Buddhist,  Brahmanic,  and  Zoroastrian  traditions,  interpreted 
in  a  mystical  and  moral  way,  the  only  thing  systematic  being 
a  Buddhist  catechism.  This  catechism  was  printed  by  the 
favor  of  a  Singhalese  lady,  and  approved,  for  use  in  schools, 
by  the  Buddhist  high  priest  Samangala.  Colonel  Olcott's 
theosophy  on  the  negative  side  aims  to  combine  all  oriental 
religions  against  Chiistianity.  He  has  not  "any  belief  in, 
or  connection  with,  Christianity  in  any  form  whatsoever." 
(Theosophy  and  Buddhism^  p.  2.)  But  he  maintains  the 
oriental  philosophies,  and  to  some  extent  the  mythologies,  of 
eras  corresponding  to  the  discredited  biblical  doctrines  and 
legends.  It  is  not,  indeed,  a  literal  restoration ;  but  no  esoteric 
interpretation  can  make  it  very  different  from  an  attempt  to 
rationalize  for  Europeans  ancient  Druidism,  or  for  Americans 
Aztec  fables  and  symbolism.  This  kind  of  revival  appeals  in  a 
certain  way  to  the  Rajahs  whom  English  rule  has  reduced  to 
antiquarian  curiosities;  they  too  are  survivals  from  primi- 
tive religious  and  social  systems.  Colonel  Olcott  had  patrons 
among  the  Rajahs  who  used  to  send  elephants  to  meet  him, 
and  entertain  him  in  their  palaces.  But  young  India  is  not 
going  that  way.  English  freedom  and  English  colleges  have 
emancipated  Hindu  youth,  and  they  look  upon  the  cruel 
idolatry  under  which  their  fathers  groaned  as  Colonel  Olcott 
does  on  the  Puritanism  he  fiercely  denounces. 

But  if  Colonel  Olcott  should  give  up  his  Rajahs  and  ele- 
phants, and  fix  his  headquarters  in  Ceylon,  there  would  be,  I 
believe,  fair  prospect  of  a  fruitful  alliance  of  Theosophy  with 
Buddhism.  In  this  island,  now  the  centre  of  the  Buddhist 
world,  I  found  Madame  Blavatsky  comparatively  unimportant, 
the  great  personage  being  Colonel  Olcott.  The  Buddhists  are 
a  mild,  speculative,  unambitious  people,  easily  overborne  by  the 
aggressive  missionaries,  and  were  without  any  leader  to  defend 
their  rights  before  Olcott  came.  He  came  to  their  rescue  in 
a  case  where  their  procession  was  attacked  by  Catholics, 
while  enshrining  relics  of  Buddha, — the  Catholics  thinking  it  a 
mockery  of  their  own  processions.  Colonel  Olcott  appealed  to 
the  government  and  obtained  redress.    The  Catholics  (Portu- 
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guese)  presently  found  some  holy  well,  pointed  out,  I  believe, 
by  a  vision,  -where  ailing  pilgrims  were  said  to  be  healed, — 
among  these  a  number  of  Buddhists  who  were  deserting 
their  temples.  Colonel  Olcott  announced  that  he  would  try 
and  heal  sufferers  in  the  name  of  Buddha,  and  it  is  said  his 
success  quite  eclipsed  the  holy  well.  Seveml  eminent  Buddh- 
ists told  me  that  he  had  healed  members  of  their  families. 
He  is  a  robust  man,  of  powerful  will,  and  in  these  days  of 
hypnotism  his  influence  over  the  most  passive  of  people  may 
appear  less  wonderful  to  us  than  to  them.  No  Christian  was 
found  willing  to  meet  him  in  debate.  By  lectures,  in  which 
Ingei-soUism  blends  with  Arnold's  "Light  of  Asia,"  the  Colonel 
brought  about  a  sort  of  Buddhist  revival.  The  Singhalese 
saw  the  Theosophists  as  wise  men  from  the  West,  bringing 
frankincense  and  myrrh  to  the  cradle  of  their  prophet. 
Although  their  high  priest,  Sumangala,  expressed  disbelief  in 
the  Mahatmas,  he  valued  the  services  of  Colonel  Olcott.  He 
was  especially  moved  by  a  request  from  this  American  for  his 
permission  to  administer  the  pansala  to  another  American. 
The  ceremony  took  place  at  Madras.  The  two  Americans, 
amid  a  crowd  of  witnesses,  went  through  formulas  unheard 
there  since  the  ancient  banishment  of  the  Buddhists.  "  I 
take  refuge  in  Buddha  I  I  take  refuge  in  religion !  I  take 
refuge  in  Truth !  "  The  Colorado  doctor  (  Hartmann)  pledged 
observance  of  the  Five  Precepts  (^pansala)  :  abstinence  from 
theft,  lying,  taking  life,  intoxicating  drink,  adultery.  All  of 
this  has  profoundly  impressed  the  Buddhist  world,  but  that 
is  a  world  of  humble  people.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
Theosophy,  which  has  hitherto  shown  an  affection  for  titles 
in  India  and  London,  is  willing  to  take  its  place  beside 
Buddha  under  his  Bo  tree,  and  share  the  lowliness  of  his  fol- 
lowers. This  may  be  rather  hard  after  the  rapid  success  of 
Theosophy  in  India,  where  in  four  years  from  its  foundation 
(1879)  it  counted  seventy-seven  flourishing  branches;  but 
tiiese  are  withering  away  under  the  Blavatsky  scandals,  and 
if  Theosophy  is  to  live  it  must  "  take  refuge  in  Buddha ! " 
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BY  T.  B.  WAKEMAN. 


The  usually  very  liberal  and  skeptical  Reverend  Minot  J. 
Savage  has  become  astonishingly,  and  it  may  be  prematurely, 
certain  on  one  subject.  In  The  Arena  for  August  (p.  321) 
he.  declares  that, "  Nationalism,  freely  chosen,  would  be  the 
murder  of  liberty,  and  social  suicide."  To  which  the  usually 
impartial  editor  cries  Amen,  thus  :  — 

"I  most  heartily  and  cordially  endorse  Mr.  Savage's 
position.'*  For  this  sudden  and  decisive  foreclosure  of  the 
future  and  of  The  Arena  upon  Nationalism  the  world  was 
not  prepared.  We  enter  a  protest  and  an  appeal  I  Able 
"  Gladiators  are  ready  to  fight  for  it,"  with  aid  and  sympathy 
from  the  leading  reformers  —  the  world  over.  The  contest 
has  hardly  begun.  A  Bunker  Hill  or  a  Bull  Run  does  not 
end  the  war. 

He  who  opened  an  Arena  must  keep  it  open,  and  like  "the 
God  of  battles  "  wait  for  the  best  cause  to  win. 

Suppose  it  be  found,  as  we  propose  to  begin  to  show  here 
and  now,  that  Nationalism,  under  the  laws  of  Sociology,  is 
not  the  murder,  but  in  fact  and  theory,  the  only  condition  of 
liberty,  and  the  only  way  out  from  social  suicide, —  what 
then  ?  Would  it  not  have  been  better  for  The  Arena  to 
have  been  kept  open,  as  if  by  the  aforesaid  Deity,  with  a  level 
head  and  a  stiff  and  silent  upper  lip  ? 

For  the  Reverend  and  exultant  Mr.  Savage  his  exasperating 
situation  is  his  excuse.  For,  with  the  inbred  and  lethal  in- 
stinct of  a  Theolog  he  was  put  upon  the  trail  of  a  brother 
Theolog  to  bring  in  his  scalp.  To  return  without  some  scalp 
would  be  a  disgrace.  But  on  coming  up  with  his  reverend 
brother  Bellamy,  instead  of  finding  him  ready  for  fight  or 
"  treed,  like  Capt.  Scott's  coon,"  he  finds  him  already  down 
and  explaining  in  the  blandest  style:  That,  whereas,  "this 
difficulty  "  was  a  secular  one,  not  at  all  theological,  but 
quite  within  the  bounds  of  "  the  Knowable,"  there  was  really 
no  necessity  for  one  brother  to  scalp  the  other,  although  both 
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were  clergymen.  He  even  proposed  ways  by  which  the 
manifest  benefit  of  both,  and  of  all,  could  be  secured  if  they 
should  hunt  together,  being  sure  to  go  no  further  than  such 
benefit  justified.  But  an  accommodation  was  just  what  the 
Reverend  Savage  was  not  out  to  find.  Shaking  his  war 
feathers,  he  says,  "  You  are  too  fair,  —  I  must  kill  you,  or 
something^  though  it  may  be  '  ci-uelty  to  animals.'  Stop, —  I 
snifiE  *  paternalism  *  I  It  must  be  you  or  yours  !  "  And  witli- 
out  waiting  for  an  answer  he  bangs  away  at  that  old  skunk 
which  hasn't  a  friend  on  this  side  of  the  world.  Then,  in- 
flamed by  smell  of  powder,  blood,  or  something  worse,  he  goes 
it  wild,  mistakes  even  the  good  social  domestic  animals  for 
wild  beasts,  and  his  reverend  friend  as  their  protector.  His 
slaughter  of  these  purely  imaginary  enemies  is  accompanied 
by  a  self-approving  wit,  which  only  exhales  when,  as  Me- 
phisto  says,  the  Parson  and  Comedian  are  happily  combined, 
and  inspire  each  other.  But,  alas  I  neither  prayers  nor 
laughter  can  settle  the  industrial  and  political  difficulties  of 
our  day.  They  may  do,  and  are  doing,  much  to  prevent  such 
settlement,  which  must  come  from  people  who  do  not  live  in 
another  world,  and  therefore  are  not  free  to  ignore  or  to  make 
a  joke  of  this.  There  is  hope,  therefore,  when  our  reverend 
friend  "  ties  his  legs,"  and  in  his  said  article  settles  down  to 
steady  numbers:  1,  2,  3,  4.  For  by  them,  we  can  at  least 
get  hold  of  him,  and  all  points  in  his  prior  antics  can  be  there- 
under disposed  of. 

He  delivers  his  first  fire,  thus :  — 

"1.  The  world  began  in  Socialism.  In  the  barbaric  period 
the  tribe  was  all,  the  individual  nothing.  Every  step  of 
human  progress  has  kept  pace  with  the  rise  of  the  individual." 

Most  time  1  But  that  is  half  of  the  truth.  If  you  had  told 
the  other  half  your  article  could  not  have  been  written,  for 
it  would  have  been  answered  beforehand  from  a  to  z.  The 
other  half  is  :  That  the  rise  of  the  individual  has  always  been 
because  of,  and  the  result  of,  the  concomitant  and  ever-in- 
creasing Socialism.  The  two  have  ever  gone,  and  must  ever 
go,  hand  in  hand.  Integration  is  the  inevitable  counterpart 
of  individuation. 

This  is  the  fundamental  law  of  history  and  Sociology, 
recognized  the  world  over,  as  much  as  the  law  of  gravitation. 
To  blink  it,  is  to  go  wild  or  blind.  This  is  the  law  of 
progress  upon  which  all  human  affairs  expand,  and  there  is 
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scarcely  a  difference  in  wording  it.  For  instance,  in  the  last 
book  out  on  "Economics," — that  of  Prof.  George  Gunton, 
he  says  (p.  22) :  "  Progress  is  an  irUegrating  differentiation. 
Only  that  differentiation  is  progressive  which  results  in  new 
integrations  and  greater  complexity  of  social  relations." 
Comte's,  and  Fiske's,  and  Herbert  Spencer's  statements  of 
the  same  law  are  the  same  in  substance,  but  too  well  known 
to  quote  here.  So  Professor  Huxley  in  his  "  Administrative 
Nihilism,*'  Henry  George  in  "Social  Problems,"  and  indeed 
pretty  much  eveiybody  who  touches  the  subject,  except  Mr. 
Savage.  He,  however,  has  the  grace  to  admit  that  "  The 
world  began  in  Socialism,"  —  and,  by  the  law  referred  to, 
it  will  continue  in  an  ever-enlarging,  integrating  Socialism, 
till  the  rise  of  "  the  complete  individual "  will  result.  Yes, 
man's  origin  was  social ;  from  the  "  Social  Anthropoids," — says 
Professor  Huxley ;  and  to  omit  the  continuance  of  this  social 
fact  and  law  in  sociology  is  worse  than  talking  pre-Coper- 
nican  astronomy.  That  should  be  left  to  our  metaphysical 
anarchists,  who  chatter  as  if  man  was  a  solitarily  created 
"  Adam,"  defying  the  social  "  compact  "  of  Rousseau,  or  dick- 
ering as  to  the  terms  upon  which  he  will  "  come  in." 

From  Henry  C.  Carey's  noble  work,  "Social  Science," 
Americans  should  have  heard,  if  not  read,  enough  of  this 
law  of  enlarging  integration  never  to  forget  it,  or  to  let  those 
address  them  who  have.  He  illustrates  it  not  only  by  human 
history,  but  by  the  fundamental  law  of  biology  from  Oken, 
Goethe,  and  the  evolutionists  generally.  This  application 
has  been  continued  by  them  to  the  present  day ;  the  last 
instance  I  noticed  is  that  of  Prof.  Ernst  Hajckel,  translated 
in  Dr.  Paul  Cams'  late  work,  "  The  Soul  of  Man."  This 
law  measures  the  progress  of  organisms  from  the  homo- 
geneous jelly-fish  to  the  complex  elephant  or  man ;  from  the 
savage  tribe  to  the  Roman  Empire,  or  the  future  "  Federation 
of  Mankind  and  Parliament  of  the  World."  Integration  is 
the  mother,  nurse,  and  protector  of  the  individual. 

In  history  and  politics  this  law  stands,  however  expressed 
or  applied,  as  the  door  which  opens  to  the  mental  vision,  the 
river  of  human  evolution  and  progress, —  a  sight  grander  far 
than  Niagara.  Those  who  see  not  this  fact,  law,  \  ision !  — 
are  socially  blind. 

In  industrial  and  economic  evolution  the  same  law  of 
progress  holds.      The  tribal  homogeneous  industry,  when 
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one  man  did  work  at  everything,  became  heterogeneous,  special, 
and  complex,  as  society  enlarged  and  advanced  into  higher 
integrations,  and  as  the  life  of  the  individual  became  more  and 
more  advanced  through  Fetichism,  Polytheism,  Monotheism, 
to  our  modern  inception  of  Humanism. 

Do  you  stop  this  lecture  to  say  that  all  this  is  a  truism  — 
a  "  chestnut "  ? 

Yes,  but  everybody  who  talks  against  Nationalism  forgets 
it.     So  follow  a  step  farther. 

"  People  will  buy  where  they  can  buy  the  cheapest."  But 
the  cheapest  can  only  result  from  the  highest  integration  of. 
capital,  machinery,  labor,  intellect,  and  means  of  wholesale 
production.  Thus  industrial  integration  and  progressive 
civilization,  where  the  people  can  have  the  means  of  a  higher 
life,  are  indispensable  parts  and  complements  of  each  other. 
But  the  result  and  the  diflBculty  is,  that  while  the  people  get 
their  travel,  oil,  sugar,  and  necessities  of  life  cheaper  and 
better  than  ever,  they  become  the  dependents,  wage-slaves, 
and  political  and  social  underlings  of  the  industrial  Feudal 
System  which  that  integration  of  transporting  and  producing 
monopolies  builds  up.  For,  those  who  can  and  do  combine 
to  control  the  conditions  of  the  people's  life  and  welfare  have 
the  people  and  their  Republic  in  their  power.  Under  the 
integration  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  Papacy  the  "  Republic  " 
was  continued,  but  as  a  name  only. 

The  lesson  of  history  is,  that  Republics  and  Liberty  always 
go  down  when  the  necessary  integrations  of  civilization  and 
progress,  military  or  other,  pass  from  the  control  of  the  people. 
In  a  word  monopoly  in  war,  politics,  industry,  or  in  any 
form  of  integration,  has  been  the  murder  of  Liberty,  ending 
in  social  suicide.  Nationalism  proposes  to  prevent  this  mur- 
der and  suicide  under  the  law  above  stated,  thus :  Whenever 
the  necessary  transportation  and  production  are  integrated 
into  monopolies  beyond  the  power  of  competition  to  control 
them,  then  the  people  must  control  and  operate  them,  or 
become  the  dependents  of  those  who  do.  Such  is  the  diffi- 
culty, the  danger,  and  the  remedy,  concisely  stated.  Critics 
like  Mr.  Savage  can  only  reply :  "  The  difficulty  does  not  exist ; 
the  remedy  is  worse  than  the  disease ;  there  is  a  better  remedy." 
But  Mr.  Savage  admits  the  difficulty.  In  an  evasive  way  he 
says,  ''  the  industrial  condition  of  the  world  is  not  all  that  one 
could  wish."      But  he  has  no  remedy,  and  concludes  by 
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saying  the  remedy  proposed  would  kill  the  patient  sooner  than 
the  disease.  This  is  the  diagnosis  of  an  ostrich  who  tries  to 
escape  by  burying  his  head  in  the  sand.  It  simply  abandons 
the  patient  and  there  is  no  solution,  no  health  in  that.  Let 
our  lecture  proceed  and  see  if  there  is  not  a  scientific  remedy. 

"  Capital  is  the  condition  of  production  and  the  controlling 
factor  of  modern  civilization."  Those  who  control  it  are  the 
masters  of  the  world.  The  contest  of  the  monopolists  of 
this  capital  with  the  workers  and  producers,  that  is,  the 
people,  is  a  burning  fever  which  can  only  end  by  the  healthy 
triumph  of  the  people.  There  is  not  a  railroad,  mine,  or 
factory,  where  this  is  not  the  daily  issue  upon  which  an  inter- 
necine war  is  being  waged  or  smothered.  In  literature, 
religion,  politics,  economics,  ethics,  everything  turns  upon 
the  relations  of  these  contending  parties,  from  the  Pope's 
Encyclical  to  the  Platform  of  the  People's  Party.  When  we 
speaJc  of  our  age,  as  the  age  of  iron,  silver,  gold,  or  of  steam, 
electricity,  intellect !  — we  simply  say  it  is  the  age  of  integrated 
capital,  material  and  mental.  To  destroy  this  capital  is 
impossible,  and  if  possible  would  be  the  suicide  of  civilization. 

The  question  then  urges  upon  us  in  every  direction :  Shall 
the  people  become  the  slaves  of  this  capital,  or  its  masters  ? 
The  watchman  on  the  towers  of  our  Boston  Zion  who  fails 
to  see  the  gathering  storm  clouds  seems  strangely  out  of 
place,  when  we  recall  1775  and  1861.  Nationalism  says, 
the  "  Conflict  is  irrepressible,"  between  labor  and  individual- 
ized capital ;  and  that  the  conflict  will  be  fatal  to  liberty, 
unless  a  remedy  is  found  under  the  law  of  our  national 
evolution.  This  remedy  that  law  gives  as  follows:  That 
the  people  must  defend  their  liberties  and  "the  rise  of  the 
individual,"  against  this  industrial  despotism  of  money  kings, 
railroad  barons,  political  bosses,  etc.,  better  than  they  defended 
themselves  against  the  foreign  tyrants  in  1775,  or  the  slave- 
ocrats  of  1861, —  to-wit,  by  organizing  an  army  for  their 
peaceful  protection  and  safety — A  free  Army  of  Industry  — 
before  an  army /or  war  shall  be  needed,  and  as  its  preventive. 

But  this  name,  "  Army  of  Industry,"  fills  our  peaceful  Mr. 
Savage  with  horror  —  a  remedy  worse  than  the  disease  ?  For 
thus  he  lets  oflE  his  second  charge :  — 

"  2.  Military  Socialism,  such  as  Mr.  Edward  Bellamy  ad- 
vocates, would  be  only  another  name  for  universal  despotism, 
in  which  the  individual,  if  not  an  officer,  would  only  count 
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one  in  the  ranks.     It  would  be  the  paradise  of  officialism  on 
the  one  hand,  and  helpless  subordination  on  the  other." 

Mr.  Savage  has  been  taking  novels  and  poetry  literally, 
and  has  gone  into  a  fright  at  a  ghost  raised  by  his  own  excited 
imagination  ;  or  else,  he  makes  an  objection  out  of  a  figure  of 
speech  because  hard  up  for  a  real  one.  Who  does  not  see 
that  an  "  industrial  army  "  has  nothing  to  do  with  a  military 
army,  or  a  military  despotism,  except  to  prevent  both.  There 
is  no  war,  military  compulsion, or  "military"  at  all,  in  the 
army  of  peace.  The  word  "  army  "  is  short  poetry  for  the 
order,  economy,  punctuality,  and  reliable  co-operation  and 
co^  not  «itft-ordination  of  the  public  administration  of  indus- 
tries. Remember  that  we  are  in  America,  where  this  ad- 
ministration will  be  quite  different  from  that  proposed  in 
Europe  where  the  Revolution  of  1776  was  not,  and  where 
"  government "  is  one  of  divine  right,  authority,  and  force, 
and  covers  the  all  of  life  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 

Nationalism  is  purely  an  American  product,  to  be  exercised 
as  a  popular  benefit,  and  having  no  mainspring  or  motive 
power  but  that.  It  is  the  co-operation  and  co-ordination  of 
equal  partners,  and  while  by  a  figure  of  s^ech  fratemalism 
might  be  used  to  describe  iU  paternalism  can  never  be  properly 
so  used.  When  Mr.  Savage  says,  or  implies  otherwise,  he  is 
simply  imposing  upon,  or  trading  upon  an  ignorance  he  ought 
to  correct.  He  must  know  that  the  attempt  to  load  up 
American  Nationalism  with  European  despotism,  Paternalism, 
or  even  Socialism,  is  to  bear  false  witness  against  his  neighbor. 

Before  writing  on  this  subject,  he  must  have  become 
acquainted  with  the  late  writings  of  Prof.  Richard  T.  Ely, 
and  The  New  Nation  of  Edward  Bellamy,  whose  standing 
motto  is :  "  The  industrial  system  of  a  nation,  as  well  as  ite 
political  system,  ought  to  be  a  government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  for  the  people."  And  further  it  says  (Aug.  1, 
p.  426)  :  "  This  step  necessarily  implies  that  under  the  pro- 
posed national  industrial  system,  the  nation  should  be  no 
respecter  of  persons  in  its  industrial  relations  with  its  mem- 
bers, but  that  the  law  should  be,  as  already  it  is  in  its  politi- 
cal, judicial,  and  military  organization, —  from  all  equally ; 
to  all  equally."     Equality,  Fraternity,  Liberty,  are  the  words. 

Pages  with  similar  import  can  be  cited  from  every  expo- 
nent of  Nationalism.  It  all  means  that  our  "  government " 
will  not  be  of  force  or  of  authoritarianism,  but  simply  puUio 
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conveniences  and  needs  regularly  secured,  without  being 
farmed  out  by  franchise  laws  to  monopolistic  corporations  for 
their  benefit. 

Notice  further,  that  the  extension  of  this  government  — 
action  of  the  people  is  not  to  do  nor  to  extend  to  everything 
nor  to  anything,  but  to  the  material  needs  and  industriea  of 
the  people,  beginning  with  those  natural  monopolies  like 
railroads  and  telegraphs,  ending  with  trusts,  etc.,  which  have 
passed  beyond  competition.  This  simple  limit  makes  the 
cry  of  "  universal  despotism  "  absurd.  The  tyranny  and  rob- 
bery of  the  few  is  simply  abolished  by  the  people,  in  equitably 
resuming  the  franchise  granted  by  them,  and  doing  the  work 
for  all  cheaper  and  better.  There  is  no  tyranny  to  the  few 
in  this ;  and  as  to  the  many  or  all, —  the  tyranny  of  having 
things  you  want  done  for  you  is  laughable.  Our  anarchists 
invariably  submit  to  the  tyranny  of  our  free  nationalized 
Brooklyn  Bridge  instead  of  swimming  the  river,  or  using  the 
ferry  company,  as  they  are  at  full  liberty  to  do.  We  had  a 
hard  fight  to  get  this  bridge,  for  it  displaced  monopolies. 
When  the  other  monopolies,  we  have  referred  to,  are  dis- 
placed by  the  people,  there  will  be  the  same  wonder  that 
their  tyrannies  and  exactions  were  ever  submitted  to.  We 
have  found,  and  will  find,  that  that  government  is  the  best 
which  serves  and  administers  the  most,  for  it  will  cost  and 
restrain  the  least.  The  government  that  serves  and  protects 
the  people  will  not  need  to  compel  them.  Now  its  main 
business  is  to  hold  them  down  while  they  are  being  robbed. 

But,  says  Mr.  Savage,  these  advantages  would  be  attended 
by  a  frightful  "paradise  of  officialism" — a  helpless  subordi- 
nation —  in  which  "  the  individual  if  not  an  officer  would 
only  count  one !  "  We  cannot  appreciate  the  horror  of  hav- 
ing-more  of  "a  paradise  "  about  officialism  than  we  have  in 
our  present  corrupt,  inconstant,  and  servile  system  of  political 
Bossism,  even  if  the  individual  could  only  "  count  one."  But 
Mr.  Savage  does  know,  or  ought  to  know,  that  the  very  first 
step  of  Nationalism  is  to  nationalize  our  "  politics,"  so  as  to 
restore  the  initiative  of  political  action  to  the  people,  and 
render  the  abuses  to  which  he  refers  impossible.  He  seems 
to  suppose  that  Nationalism  is  to  be  executed  by  Tammany 
Hall  I  Indeed,  his  capital  as  an  opponent  of  Nationalism 
consists  in  loading  it  up  with  European  paternalism  and 
American  political  corruption,  both  of  which  it  was  invented 
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to  render  impossible.     Suppose  the  '*  politics  "  of  New  York 
were  nationalized  so  that  the  City  should  no  longer  .be  a 
mere  annex  of   Tammany  Hall,  but  so   that  every  citizen 
might  '••  count  one,"  under  legal  provisions  for  the  vote  and 
expression  of  the  people  without  regard  to  party  or  boss  — 
who  would  be  wronged  ?     Politics  must  be  annexed  to  our 
government  by  such  legal  provisions,  instead  of  being  left  to 
boss  monopoly  or  mobociucy.     There  is  no  freedom  possible 
without  a  common  law  and  order  to  ensure  and  protect  it. 
The  trouble  is  now  that  all  of  our  politics  are  outside  of  any 
law  or  order.     '*  Count  one  !  "     Even  that  is  now  impossible. 
We   don't   count    at   all,   no   more   than    if    we   lived   in 
Russia.     But  how  many  does  Mr.  Savage  want  an  individual 
to  count  ?     His  idea  of  political  freedom  seems  to  be  that  of  our 
old  "  free  "  Fire  Department,  which  was  a  monopoly  entirely 
"  voluntary."     It  gave  us  a  fire  and  free  fight  nearly  every 
night,  developed  its  "Big  Six"  Tweed  into  a  '* statesman," 
and   consolidated  Tammany  Hall  into   the   model  political 
"  combine  "  of  the  world  —  as  a  monopoly.     The  custom  is  to 
dispose  of  the  offices  of  the  people  as  piofitably  as  it  can 
with  safety^  and  to  divide  the  proceeds  for  the  benefit  of  the 
combine.     One  of  our  purest  and  best  judges  publishes  his 
last  contribution  as  f  10,000,  besides  his  other  election  ex- 
penses.    This  is  the  model  to  which  the  State  and  Nation 
must  confoim,  for  such  is  the  condition  of  success.     Under 
that  plan  Governor  Hill  manages  the  State  of  New  Yoik,  and 
President  Harrison,  through  **  Boss  "  Piatt,  has  just  removed 
Collector  Erhardt  from  the  New  York  custom  house,  under 
the  imperative  necessity  of  the  same  method. 

As  long  as  our  Government  is  run  by  partisan  politics, 
outside  of  law,  thei*e  is  no  other  alternative  but  this  way  or 
defeat.  The  pretence,  under  this  method,  of  civil  service 
reform  or  fair  tenure  is  sheer  hypocrisy.  The  Tammany 
method  is  the  only  condition  of  success,  and  every  practical 
politician  knows  it  and  adopts  it.  Nationalism  proposes  tlie 
only  remedy.  It  would  remove  every  department  from 
political  control,  and  restore  the  political  initiative  to  the 
])eople  by  requiring  their  common  action  under  general  laws 
for  that  purpose,  and  suppressing  as  criminal  the  Boss  con- 
spiracy system,  which  causes  the  counting  of  less  than  one 
by  anyone.  Do  you  say  it  cannot  be  done  ?  Well  !  look  at 
that  File   Department.     The  indignation   of    "the  State" 
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finally  replaced  it  by  a  paid  civil  service,  "  nationalized " 
department.  Since  then  our  fire  affairs  have  run  cheaply, 
effectively,  smoothly,  though  in  a  most  trying  environment. 
Fires  seldom  occur,  and  seldom  extend  beyond  the  building 
in  which  they  occur.  The  old  abuses,  political  and  other, 
have  stopped.  The  men,  appointed  and  promoted  for  merit, 
are  highly  respected  and  secured  against  causeless  removal, 
accident,  sickness,  and  old  age.  "  Helpless  subordination  " 
ended  by  an  appeal  to  the  law  which  gave  prompt  redress. 
The  heads  of  the  departments  and  the  ofiBcers  count  one  and 
the  attempt  to  count  more  would  be  an  assumption  not  sub- 
mitted to  for  a  moment,  for  no  one  needs  to  submit.  Extend 
this  method  mutatis  mutandis  over  our  Cities,  States,  and 
Nation,  and  also  over  legalized  political  election  departments 
for  the  whole,  people, —  and  the  nail  will  be  hit  on  the  head  I 
The  last  nail  in  the  cofiBn  of  party  monopoly  and  corruption. 

To  excuse  himself  from  not  aiding  this  reform  Mr.  Savage 
cries,  visionary,  unpracticable !     Thus  he  says : — 

"  3.  Nobody  is  ready  to  talk  definitely  about  any  other 
kind  of  Nationalism  [*'  Military  Socialism  "  meaning],  for 
nobody  has  outlined  any  working  method.  If  it  is  only  what 
everybody  freely  wishes  done, —  and  this  seems  to  be  the 
Rev.  Francis  Bellamy's  idea  —  then,  it  is  hard  to  distinguish^ 
it  from  individualism.  At  any  rate  it  is  not  yet  clear  enough 
to  be  clearly  discussed." 

All  this  shows  Mr.  Savage  to  be  strangely  misinformed.  The 
Rev.  Francis  Bellamy  is  right.  Every  impartial  person  does 
want  the  kind  of  Nationalism  Nationalists  are  after,  as  soon  as 
their  minds  are  disabused  of  this  foolish  talk  about  military  des- 
potism, and  helpless  subordination,  etc.,  for  every  one  can  see 
that  it  works  for  the  liberty,  equality,  and  welfare  of  all. 

Misinformed,  is  the  word  for  Mr.  Savage.  For  if  he  had 
kept  but  one  eye  on  this  world,  as  Humboldt  said  every  well 
regulated  chameleon  and  priest  is  in  the  habit  of  doing,  he 
would  have  known  that  every  word  of  this  "  No.  3,"  above 
quoted,  is  exactly  wrong :  To  wit :  The  other  kind  of  Nation- 
alism, which  is  not  military  despotism,  has  not  only  been 
definitely  talked  about  but  definitely  put  in  practice,  not  only 
in  the  New  York  Fire  Department,  but  in  our  schools,  roads, 
canals,  waterworks,  post-office,  and  in  many  other  ways  the 
world  over!  And  never  ("hardly  ever")  has  monopoly  been 
able  to  recover  its  chance  to  tyrannize  and  rob  I 
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"  No  definite  talk  "  !  Yet  our  present  Postmaster-General  is 
asking  Congress  for  the  postal  telegraph ;  and  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Law  is  to  be  made  practical  to  head  off  the  Peo- 
ple's Party?  Let  Mr.  Savage  pick  up  the  very  same  August 
Abena  which  contains  his  article,  and  read  the  clear  and 
definite  articles  of  O.  Wood  Davis^  "Should  the  Nation  own 
the  Railways  ?  "  and  of  R.  B.  Hassell^  on  "  Money  at  Cost," 
and  then  tell  the  Editor  with  a  straight  face  that  they  are 
not  "  clear  enough  to  be  clearly  discussed !  "  The  facts, 
laws,  and  arguments  are  definitely  there,  and  clearly  discussed. 
Why  have  we  not  the  discerning  eyes  and  impartial  brains 
of  Mr.  Savage  to  read  them  ? 

We  ask  Mr.  Savage  to  bring  such  eyes  and  brains  to  bear, 
and  we  defy  him  to  show  any  other  plan  by  which  the  fatal 
monopolies,  which  are  natural  or  beyond  competition,  can  be 
usefully  and  safely  checked,  controlled,  or  destroyed.  The 
attempts  to  do .  this  by  legal  prosecutions  have  notoriously 
failed.  How  to  replace  monopolies  and  yet  increase  the 
benefits  they  have  conferred  is  the  question  of  our  age,  and 
Nationalism  answers  it.  Mr.  Savage,  as  we  have  shown, 
admits  the  diflficulty.  We  are  entitled  then  to  a  practical 
answer,  or  to  silence.  Ridicule,  however  witty,  is  neither 
answer  nor  remedy. 

But  instead  of  silence  we  have  his  amusing  "  fourth  and 
lastly,"  thus :  — 

"4.  Nationalism,  as  commonly  understood,  could  mean 
nothing  else  but  the  tyranny  of  the  commonplace." 

The  way  in  which  Nationalism  is  commonly  understood  or 
misunderstood,  is  not  the  question ;  but  how  is  it  correctly 
understood, —  that  is  the  concern  of  every  fair  mind.  When 
thus  understood  it  seems  to  be  just  what  Mr.  Savage  wants. 
For  he  agrees  with  Mr.  Bellamy  that  if  "  it  is  only  what  every- 
body freely  wishes  done,"  then  it  would  be  his  "  individualism" 
and  all  right.  Thus  he  approves  of  democracy ;  for,  he  says,  "  it 
only  looks  after  certain  public  affairs,  while  the  main  part  of 
the  life  of  the  individual  is  free."  This  is  Nationalism  to  a  dot ! 
Yet  he  strangely  concludes :  "  That  Nationalism,  freely  chosen, 
would  be  the  murder  of  Liberty,  and  social  suicide."  But 
if  "  freely  chosen  "  will  it  not  be  the  same  as  his  individual- 
ism ?  and  what  everybody  wants, —  and  so  all  right  ?  Such 
would  be  his  democracy  certainly,  but  then  how  can  this 
Nationalism  also  "freely  chosen  "  commit  murder  an(2  suicide. 
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and  both  at  once  ?     Strange !     That  certainly  would  not  be 
the  tyranny  of  the  commonplace. 

Neither  would  Nationalism  in  any  correct  sense  be  such 
tyranny ;  and  for  these  reasons :  — 

1.  Government  would  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  *the 
world,  evolve  beyond  paternalism.  It  would  be  industrial  co- 
operative administration,  for  the  equal  benefit  of  all,  protec- 
tion of  the  liberty  of  all,  and  such  defence  and  restraint  only 
as  these  main  objects  require.  Government  would  thus  be 
the  material  foundation  upon  which  liberty,  originality,  and 
the  original  —  the  uncommonplace  —  could  stand  and  be  pro- 
tected. The  key  to  liberty  is  the  "  separation  of  the  temporal 
and  spiritual  powers ;  "  but  Nationalism  does  even  more 
than  that.  It  limits  Government  to  the  provision  of  the 
common  needs  of  all,  and  then  protects  all,  in  the  enjoyment 
of  their  "uncommon-place."  Read  for  instance  the  remarkable 
article  of  Oscar  Wild^  on  "  The  Soul  of  Man  under  Social- 
iBmy  He  expresses  the  feeling  of  the  artists  and  poets  of 
the  world.  They  want  Nationalism  so  that  originality  and 
free  healthy  development  may  at  last  have  a  chance, —  and 
an  audience.  What  the  people  need  in  order  to  become  an 
audience  is  the  same  thing  that  originality  needs,  emanci- 
pation from  drudger}^  and  from  the  dependence  of  parasitism. 

2.  This  emancipation  can  come  only  from  the  great  saving 
of  time  and  of  waste  by  Nationalism ;  and  the  division  of 
labor  by  which  it  will  enable  each  to  follow  the  occupation 
to  which  he  is  inclined,  and  to  which  he  will  be  the  best 
prepared  by  nature  and  education.  Man  is  an  active  animal, 
and  the  condition  of  life  is  that  of  some  work.  Now  the 
work  is  imposed  by  the  tyranny  of  man  and  circumstances ; 
then  it  will  be  mther  a  matter  of  choice.  In  the  order  instead 
of  the  anarchy  of  industry  there  will  be  some  relief.  To  use 
the  grand  prophecy  of  Fourier :  — 

"  When  the  series  distributes  the  harmonies, 
The  attractions  will  determine  the  destinies." 

Given  a  material  foundation  for  man  and  his  education,  so 
that  he  may  have  the  mental  and  material  means  of  acting 
his  part,  and  continuing  his  development,  then  the  individual 
will  have  inherited  an  environment  in  which  life  will  be  worth 
living,  and  which  only  the  favored  inherit  now.  Civilization 
will  certainly  have  ever  new  demands  in  order  to  equate  its 
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ever  changing  conditions ;  and  ambition,  heroism,  and  origin- 
ality will  simply  rise  to  newer  and  higher  fields.  The  idea 
that  the  temporal  state  will  not  continue  to  encourage  and 
protect  liberty,  genius,  and  originality  is  most  absurcjL.  That 
has  been  its  general  course  against  the  sects  and  monopolists 
of  religion  and  opinion  which  have  ever  been  the  persecutors. 
Mr.  Savage  throws  down  a  queer  jumble  of  names,  viz. : 
"  Homer,  Virgil,  Isaiah,  Jesus,  Dante,  Shakespeare,  Angelo, 
Copernicus,  Galileo,  Goethe,  Luther,  Servetus,  Newton,  Dar- 
win, Spencer,  and  Galvani," — and  says,  "  consider  them," 
where  would  they  have  been  before  the  "  governing  board  " 
of  Nationalism?  We  consider  and  answer:  every  one  of 
them  would  have  been  free,  and  protected  and  encouraged 
in  the  exercise  of  his  highest  gifts. 

Even  under  such  defective  government  as  then  existed, 
each  had  its  aid  and  support,  and  each  was  pereecuted  by 
the  monopolistic  sects  and  factions  sure  to  get  authority  in  the 
absence  of  some  general  temporal  control,  which  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  freedom  of  thought, 
of  expression,  and  of  action.  From  Homer's  chieftain, 
Virgil's  emperor,  Goethe's  duke,  on  to  the  end  of  the  list, 
we  owe  all  they  have  done  for  us  to  the  temporal  govern- 
ments of  their  time,  with  a  possible  exception  of  Spencer,  more 
apparent  than  real.  Even  the  Roman  Pilate  (if  we  are  to  take 
the  reports  ?)  let  Jesus  have  a  freedom  to  tramp  and  preach 
in  Palestine  that  would  not  be  allowed  in  Boston  for  a  day, 
and  then  stood  by  him,  and  when  compelled,  by  the  un- 
nationalized  nature  of  his  office,  to  give  up  to  the  Anthony 
Comstocks  and  the  priestly  Monopolists  and  Pharisees  of  that 
day,  he  nobly  said,  "  I  find  no  fault  in  him,"  and  publicly 
washed  his  hands  of  the  whole  bloody  affair.  So  was  it  with 
Servetus.  Temporal,  much  less  a  nationalized,  Switzerland 
would  have  rescued  him  from  the  clutches  of  the  Calvinistic 
monopoly  of  Geneva.  "  Toleration  ?  "  repeats  Mr.  Savage 
tauntingly.  We  reply,  yes !  We  want  a  general  tempo- 
ral government  which  will  protect  liberty,  and  ensure  that 
every  priest,  sect,  fanatic,  and  phase  of  thought  and  opinion 
shall  tolerate  every  other.     This  Nationalism  only  can  do. 

We  insist,  and  have  for  years,  that  the  government  monopo- 
lies of  opinions,  morals,  and  force,  farmed  out  to  amateur 
societies  of  Comstocks  and  Pinkertons,  should  be  withdrawn. 
If  necessary  to  public  safety,  let  power  be  exercised  <ndy  by 
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the  government  directly  responsible  to  the  people.  It  is  this 
attempt  to  govern  by  monopolies  in  the  interest  of  sects  or 
industrial  classes  that  gave  rise  to  every  one  of  the  abuses  to 
which  the  editor  of  The  Arena  has  well  called  attention  as 
'^  outrages  of  government."  They  are  only  outrages  of  govern- 
ment bt/  monopolies  for  monopolies,  and  which  it  is  the  fun- 
damental condition  and  mission  of  Nationalism  to  end  forever. 
In  all  these  cases,  and  in  every  case,  the  advocates  and  apolo- 
gists of  Anarchy,  or  of  Lassez-faire  must  not  mistake  their 
I)Osition,  they  are  inevitably  tfie  allies  of  the  oppressor.  The 
integration  of  special  classes,  sects,  and  interests,  is  the  nat- 
ural law  making  "  toleration  "  more  and  more  impossible. 
The  integral  integration,  then,  of  all  for  the  equal  support,  and 
for  the  equal  protection  of  all,  in  mutual  harmony  and  progress, 
is  the  only  condition  of  our  liberty,  peace,  and  safety.  No 
rule  in  Arithmetic  is  plainer  than  this  law  of  Sociology,  and 
Nationalism  is  its  expression. 


"EECOLLECTIONS  OF  OLD  PLAT-BILLS." 
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In  offering  to  the  public  my  recollections  of  old  play- 
bills I  cannot  be  said  to  be  travelling,  over  familiar  ground. 
For  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  while  many  bygone  periods 
of  theatrical  history  have  found  their  chroniclers,  their 
panegyrists,  their  enthusiastic  remembrances,  the  space 
filled  by  the  events  of  the  Boston  stage  of  1852  to  the 
present  day  has  remained  without  a  comprehensive  survey, 
without  a  careful  retrospect  of  its  many  notable  and  brilliant 
illustrations.  To  supply  this  void,  to  endeavor  at  once  to 
preserve  the;  memories  of  past  grandeurs  (already  fading 
with  the  generation  who  enjoyed  them),  and  to  furnish 
to  the  younger  portion  of  theatre-goers  some  conception 
of  what  the  stage  has  been  in  its  "palmy  days,"  I  have 
employed  my  leisure  in  putting  together  this  history  of  old 
play-bills.  The  changes  which  have  overspread  modem 
society,  vast  and  manifold  as  they  are  admitted  to  be,  are, 
perhaps,  nowhere  more  perceptible  than  in  the  region  known 
as  the  theatrical  world.  To  one  who  has  formed  a  link  in 
that  chain  which  formerly  connected  the  higher  ranks  of 
society  with  the  taste  for  dramatic  art  —  with  the  cultivation 
of  the  beautiful  and  imaginative  in  both  opera  and  drama  — 
to  such  a  one  the  contemplation  of  the  altered  relations  now 
between  the  patrons  of  the  drama  and  the  ministers  of  art 
suggest  many  comparisons.  The  first  stage  performance 
I  ever  witnessed  will  not  easily  be  forgotten.  It  took  place 
in' the  Boston  Museum  in  1860;  the  plays  were  "Speed  the 
Plough,"  and  a  local  drama  (now  happily  banished  from  the 
stage)  called  "Rosina  Meadows."  Thomas  Comer,  who  was 
leader  of  the  Museum  orchestra,  a  gentleman,  actor,  and 
musician,  took  me  under  his  charge  and  seated  me  in  the 
orchestra  near  the  bass-drum  and  cymbals,  where  I  remained 
until  the  end  of  the  performance.  The  time  flew  in  unalloyed 
delight  until  the  fatal  green  curtain  shut  out  all  hope  of 
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future  enjoyment.  William  Warren,  W.  H.  Sedley  Smith, 
Louis  Mestayer,  J.  A.  Smith,  Adelaide  Phillips,  Louisa 
Gann,  who  became  the  wife  of  Wulf  Fries,  the  celebrated 
'cello  player,  residing  in  Boston,  Mrs.  Judah  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Tlioman,  all  of  whom  are  dead  with  the  exception  of 
J.  A.  Smith,  who  is  now  an  inmate  of  the  Forrest  Home  in 
Holmesburg,  Penn.,  and  Mrs.  Thoman,  who  was  a  charming 
actress,  and  for  several  seasons  a  great  favorite  with  the 
Museum  patrons.  She  was  divorced  from  Thoman  and  be- 
came the  wife  of  a  Mr.  Saunders,  a  lawyer  residing  in  San 
Francisco,  who  died  some  years  since.  Mrs.  Saunders  is 
now  living  in  the  above  city  in  retirement,  and  through  the 
kindness  of  her  cousin,  Joseph  Je£ferson,  is  enjoying  the 
ease  of  a  genteel  competence. 

William  Warren  and  Adelaide  Phillips  were  the  first 
performers  who  ever  made  a  lasting  impression  upon  me. 
William  Warren,  great  as  an  artist  and  as  a  man.  With 
pleasure  do  I  pause  from  the  record  of  events  to  present  a 
description  of  the  illustrious  actor.  He  has  now  parsed 
away,  and  to  future  generations  the  faithful  description 
of  one  who  delighted  their  fathers,  and  who  can  never  be  re- 
placed, will  surely  prove  welcome.  He  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance in  Boston  at  the  Howard  Athenaeum,  Oct.  5, 1846, 
as  Sir  Lucius  O'Trigger  in  the  "Rivals"  (the  same  character 
that  W.  J.  Florence  is  now  personating  with  the  Jefferson 
combination).  Mr.  Warren  remained  at  the  Athenaeum 
but  one  season,  and  during  that  time  commanded  the  admi- 
ration of  his  audiences.  Mr.  Charles  W.  Hunt,  a  very  good 
actor,  had  held  the  position  of  comedian  at  the  Boston  Museum 
for  several  seasons,  but  owing  to  some  misunderstanding,  left 
the  establishment.  Mr.'  Warren  was  engaged  to  fill  the 
vacancy,  and  on  the  night  of  the  23d  of  August,  1847,  he 
made  his  first  appearance  on  the  stage  of  the  Museum  as  Billy 
Lackaday  in  the  old  comedy  of  "Sweethearts  and  Wives," 
and  as  Gregory  Grizzle  in  the  farce  of  "  My  Young  Wife  and 
Old  Umbrella,"  and  from  that  time,  with  the  exception  of 
one  year's  recession  (1864-5)  to  the  termination  of  the  season 
of  1882-3,  was  a  member  of  the  Museum  company.  Thirty- 
six  years  is  a  long  test  applied  to  modern  performers,  and  he 
that  could  pass  such  an  ordeal  of  time,  must  possess  merits 
of  the  very  highest  order,  such  as  could  supersede  the  call 
for  novelty,  and  make  void  the  fickleness  of  general  applause. 
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All  this  Warren  effected.  The  public,  so  far  from  being 
wearied  at  the  long-continued  ciy  of  Warren,  elevated  him, 
if  possible,  into  greater  favoritism  yearly.  But  his  place  is 
not  to  be  supplied.  No  other  actor  can  half  compensate  his 
loss.  Independent  of  his  faculties  as  an  actor,  so  great  a 
lover  was  he  of  his  art  that  he  would  undertake  with  delight 
a  character  far  beneath  his  ability.  Other  actors  will  not 
condescend  to  do  this  or  else  fear  to  let  themselves  down  by 
doing  so.  Warren  had  no  timidities  about  assuming  a  lesser 
part,  nor  did  he  deem  it  condescension.  Artists  of  question- 
able greatness  may  deem  it  a  degradation  to  personate  any 
save  a  leading  part.  Warren  felt  that  he  did  not  let  himself 
down,  he  raised  the  character  to  his  own  elevation.  From 
this  it  follows  that  no  great  actor  within  my  recollection 
had  undertaken  such  a  variety  of  characters.  He  was  found 
in  every  possible  grade  of  representation.  His  acting  forms 
a  pleasant  landing  place  in  my  memory.  As  I  wander  back- 
ward, no  other  actor  has  ever  so  completely  exemplified  my 
idea  of  what  a  genuine  comedian  ought  to  be.  He  gained  the 
highest  honors  that  could  be  bestowed  upon  him  in  Boston,  and 
established  his  claim  to  be  considered  one  of  the  most  chaste 
and  finished  of  American  actors.  From  Sir  Peter  Teazle  to 
John  Peter  Pillicoddy,  from  Jesse  Rural  to  Slasher,  from  Hav- 
ersack to  Box  and  Cox,  he  was  equally  great  and  efficient. 
I  have  heard  it  remarked  that  the  late  W.  Rufus  Blake  stood 
without  a  rival  as  Jesse  Rural,  while  Henry  Placide  was  the 
best  of  Sir  Peter  Teazles.  Never  having  witnessed  the  per- 
formances of  those  gentlemen,  I  am  unable  to  speak  of  their 
merits,  as  older  writers  have  sounded  their  praises  for  a 
generation.  Saturday,  Oct.  28,  1882,  was  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  Mr.  Warren's  adoption  of  the  stage.  The 
entertainment  consisted  of  an  afternoon  and  evening  per- 
formance. The  "Heir  at  Law,"  constituted  the  bill  for  the 
day  performance,  and  "School  for  Scandal,"  was  given  in  the 
evening.  It  was  impossible  indeed  for  the  arrangements  to 
be  more  perfectly  accomplished.  The  character  of  the  audi- 
ences was  even  more  gratifying  than  its  numbers.  Never 
had  been  such  an  assemblage  in  any  theatre.  A  great  number 
of  elderly  persons,  both  men  and  women,  interspersed  with 
the  younger  people,  gave  a  beautiful  shading  to  the  amphi- 
theatre picture,  as  it  was  seen  from  the  boxes.  It  was  a 
tribute  of  respect  to  one  who  had  been  so  long  the  pride  of 
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Boston.     As  a  matter  of  record  I  give  the  complete  cast  of 
the  plays: — 

Heib  at  Law. 

Dr.  PangloBs Wm.  Warren 

Dick  Doulas Chas.  Barron 

Zekiel  Homespun George  Wilson 

Daniel  Doulas A.  Hudson 

Kenrick Jas.  Nolan 

Steadfast J.  Burrows 

Henry  Moreland J.  B.  Mason 

John Fred  Ham 

Waiter J.  S.  Maffitt,  Jr. 

Cicely  Homespun Annie  Clarke 

Deborah  Doulas Mrs.  J.  B.  Vincent 

Caroline  Dormer Norah  Bartlett 

School  fob  Scandal. 

Sir  Peter  Teazle William  Warren 

Charles  Surface Chas.  Barron 

Joseph  Surface Geo.  Parks 

Sir  Oliver  Surface A.  Hudson 

Sir  Benjamin J.  B.  Mason 

Crabtree Greo.  Wilson 

Moses       Wm.  Seymour 

Careless Geo.  C.  Boniface.  Jr. 

Bowley J.  Burrows 

Trip J.Nolan 

Snake       F.  Ham 

Sir  Harry J.  S.  Maffit,  Jr. 

Servant  to  Joseph A.  B.  Whytal 

Servant  to  Lady  Snecrwell Greo.  Cohill 

Lady  Teazle Annie  Clarke 

Mrs.  Candour Mrs.  Vincent 

Marion Norah  Bartlett 

Lady  Sneerwell Kate  Byan 

Mr.  Warren  remained  at  the  Museum  during  the  entire 
season,  and  made  his  last  appearance  on  any  stage  as  old  Eccles 
in  "Caste,"  in  May,  1883.  From  that  time  to  the  day  of 
his  death,  which  sad  event  occurred  Sept.  21,  1888,  Mr. 
Warren  made  Boston  his  home,  residing  at  No.  2  Bulfinch 
Place,  the  residence  of  Amelia  Fisher,  where  he  had  lived 
since  the  departure  of  his  cousin,  Mrs.  Thoman,  for  Cali- 
fornia, in  1854.  Mr.  Warren  left  property  to  the  value  of 
a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars.  He  made  no  public  bequests, 
but  bequeathed  his  entire  estate  to  his  relatives.  Who  is 
there  in  Boston  that  has  not  heard  of  Miss  Amelia  Fisher, 
the  "dear  old  lady"  of  Bulfinch  Place,  where  she  has  lived 
so  many  ^ears,  and  at  whose  hospitable  board  so  many  have 
been  welcomed?     Miss  Fisher,  accompanied  by  her  sisters 
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Jane,  afterwards  Mrs.  Veraon,  who  was  for  many  years  the 
"first  old  woman"  of  the  New  York  stage,  and  Clara,  after- 
wards Mrs.  Gaspard  Maeder,  married  in  America  in  1827, 
and  made  her  d^but  at  the  Park  Theatre,  N.  Y.,  singing  a 
duet,  '*When  a  Little  Farm  We  Keep,"  with  William 
Chapman.  Miss  Fisher  was  for  several  seasons  attached  to 
the  Tremont  Theatre  in  Boston,  and  although  possessing 
respectable  abilities  both  as  singer  and  actress,  never  attained 
the  prominent  place  in  the  profession  accorded  to  her  more 
talented  sisters.  Miss  Fisher  retired  from  the  stage  in  1841, 
and  for  some  years  was  a  teacher  of  dancing  in  Boston.  For 
over  thirty-seven  years  Miss  Fisher  has  entertained  at  her 
home  a  swarm  of  dramatic  celebrities.  Here  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  W.  Wallack,  Charles  Couldock,  Peter  Richings  and 
his  daughter  Caroline,  Mrs.  John  Hoey,  and  Fanny  Morant, 
dined  together  where,  in  later  days,  Joseph  Jefferson,  George 
Honey  (the  celebrated  English  comedian),  Ada  Rehan,  Annie 
Pixley,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McKee  Rankin,  and  Mr.  and  Mi-s. 
Byron,  ate  their  supper  in  the  old  kitchen,  and  were  merry 
with  wit  and  song.  Since  the  death  of  Mr.  Warren,  Miss 
Fisher  has  not  enjoyed  good  health,  although  her  hospitable 
board  is  still  surrounded  by  her  friends  and  guests. 

With  the  name  of  Adelaide  Phillips  there  are  many  dear 
associations.  When  at  seven  or  eight  years  of  age  I  went  to 
see  her  at  the  Boston  Museum,  the  days  she  began  to  sing  in 
'* Cinderella"  and  the  "Children  of  Cyprus."  How  the  old 
days  rise  up  before  me  now.  She  was  then  in  the  spring  of 
life,  fresh,  bright,  and  serene  as  a  morning  in  May,  perfect 
in  form,  her  hands  and  her  arms  peculiarly  graceful,  and 
charming  in  her  whole  appearance.  She  seemed  to  speak  and 
sing  without  effort  or  art.  All  was  nature  and  harmony. 
Miss  Phillips  was  a  great  favorite  in  Boston  where  she  made 
her  ddbut  at  the  Tremont  Theatre  in  January,  1842,  in  the 
play  of  ""Old  and  Young,"  personating  five  characters,  and 
introducing  songs  and  dances.  Although  very  youthful, 
she  displayed  great  aptness  and  evinced  remarkable  musical 
talent.  On  the  25th  of  September,  1843,  she  first  appeared 
on  the  boards  of  the  Boston  Museum,  which  then  stood  at 
the  corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Streets,  where  the 
Horticultural  Hall  now  stands.  The  character  which  she 
assumed  was  Little  Pickle  in  the  "Spoiled  Child.'^  At  the 
opening  of  the  present  Museum,  Nov.  2, 1846,  Mi39  Phillips 
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was  attached  to  the  company  as  actress-danseuse,  and  doing 
all  the  musical  work  necessary  in  the  plays  of  that  time. 
She  was  a  most  attractive  member  of  the  company,  and  as 
Morgiana  (Forty  Thieves),  Lucy  Bertram  (Guy  Mannering),  • 
Fairy  of  the  Oak  (Enchanted  Beauty)  was  greatly  admired. 
Her  first  decided  success  was  as  Cinderella.  She  was  now 
about  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  the  tones  of  her  voice 
were  rich  and  pure.  She  did  not  aim  at  "stage  effect,"  and 
her  singing  and  acting  were  exquisite.  At  that  time,  1850 
-51,  Jenny  Lind  was  in  Boston.  Miss  Phillips  was  intro- 
duced and  sang  to  her,  and  her  singing  was  so  brilliant,  so 
ringing,  so  finished,  that  her  hearer  was  astonished,  and  ut- 
tered exclamations  of  delight.  The  noble-hearted  Jenny  sent 
her  a  check  for  a  thousand  dollars,  and  a  letter  recommend- 
ing Emanuel  Garcia,  who  had  been  her  own  teacher,  as  the 
best  instructor,  and  amid  all  the  triumphs  of  her  professional 
career,  the  affection  and  kindness  which  was  showered  upon 
her  by  Mile.  Lind,  and  her  Boston  friends,  who  came  forward 
to  show  their  willingness  to  aid  Miss  Phillips,  was  never 
effaced  from  her  mind.  After  remaining  abroad  several  years, 
she  returned  to  Boston,  appearing  at  the  Boston  Theatre 
Dec.  3,  1855,  as  Count  Belino,  in  the  opera  of  the  "Devil's 
Bridge,"  supported  by  the  popular  favorite,  Mrs.  John  Wood. 
She  first  appeared  here  in  Italian  opera  a  year  later  as 
Azucena  in  "II  Trovatore,"  Madame  La  Grange  being  the 
Leonora.  In  this  opera  Miss  Phillips  was  heard  with  great 
effect  and  never  were  her  talents  as  an  actress  more  con- 
spicuously displayed.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  perform- 
ance, the  favorite  singer  received  an  ovation,  applause 
rang  through  the  theatre;  the  emotion  which  was  evinced 
by  her  friends  and  admirers  was  evidently  shared  by  herself. 
The  character  of  Azucena  remained  a  favorite  one  with 
Miss  Phillips  to  the  last.  The  characters  in  which  she 
excelled  were  Maffio  Orsini  (Lucrezia  Borgia),  Rosina 
(Barber  of  Seville),  and  Leonora  (Favorita).  In  1879, 
she  joined  the  Ideal  Opera  Company,  and  carried  into  it  her 
vocal  and  dramatic  culture.  She  continued  with  this  com-  . 
pany  until  December,  1881,  when  she  made  her  last  appear-  | 
ance  on  any  stage  in  Cincinnati.  Her  last  appearance  in 
Boston  was  at  the  Museum,  the  home  of  her  earlier  tri- 
umphs, in  the  role  of  Fatinitza,  a  few  months  before  her 
departure  for  the  West  in  1880.     Ill  health  compelled  her  to 
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relinquish  all  her  engagements,  and  on  the  12th  of  August, 
1882,  accompanied  by  her  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Adrian  Phil- 
lips, who  was  the  Arvilla  in  the  early  days  of  the  M'lseum, 
sailed  for  Paris.  After  a  few  days'  rest  in  that  city,  they 
reached  Carlsbad,  and  took  apartments  at  Konig's  Villa,  a 
pension  for  invalids.  A  few  weeks  thus  passed  until  sud- 
denly, on  Oct.  8,  1882,  the  change  came,  and  Adelaide 
Phillips  was  gone.  The  death  of  this  gifted  and  good 
woman  produced  a  painful  sensation  in  Boston,  and,  indeed, 
all  over  the  country  she  was  deeply  regretted.  In  private 
life  she  was  amiable  and  kind-hearted,  ever  ready  to  assist 
the  distressed.  By  her  family  and  friends  she  was  idolized, 
by  the  public  she  was  respected  for  the  purity  of  her  life, 
and  admired  for  her  talente.  Herewith  I  give  a  copy  of  the 
*'biir'  of  Miss  Phillips'  last  benefit  at  the  Museum,  prior  to 
her  departure  for  Europe. 

BOSTON  MUSEUM. 
Farewell  Benefit  op  Miss  Adelaide  Phillips. 

Re-engagement  of  the  eminent  artists,  Mr.  Charles 
Pitt  and  Mrs.  Barrett. 

Friday  Evening,  June  27,  1851. 
The  Honeymoon. 

Duke  Aranza CD.  Pitt 

Rolando L.  Mestayer 

Jacques W.  Warren 

Lampedo J.  W.  Thoman 

Count       J.  A.  Smith 

Balthazar J.  L.  Monroe 

Lopez G.  H.  Finn 

Campillo A.  Bradley 

Lupez S.  F.  Palmer 

Juliana Mrs.  Barrett 

Yolante Mrs.  Thoman 

Zamora Miss  Adelaide  Phillips 

In  which  she  will  sing  **  Ah,  What  Full  Delight,"  from 
the  opera  of  the  **  Bohemian  Girl." 

Hostess Miss  Rees 

Fancy  dance    -    Miss  Arvilla. 
Comic  dance    -    Masters  Adrian  and  Fred  Phillips. 

Conclude  with 

The  Swiss  Cottage. 

Corporal  Max L.  Mestayer 

Nat  Tick W.  Warren 

Lisette Miss  Adelaide  Phillips 

In  which  she  will  sing  *^  France,  I  Adore  Thee,"  and 

**  Liberty  for  Me." 
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A  great  attraction  in  Boston,  way  back  in  the  fifties,  was 
Anna  Cora  Mowatt.  Her  engagements  were  always  very 
successful,  the  theatre  being  crowded  with  fashionable  and 
intelligent  audiences.  Mrs.  Mowatt  was  not  a  great  actress. 
Delicacy  was  her  most  marked  characteristic.  A  subdued 
earnestness  of  manner,  a  soft  musical  voice,  a  winning 
witchery  of  enunciation,  and  indeed  an  almost  perfect  com- 
bination of  beauty,  grace,  and  refinement  fitted  her  for  a  class 
of  characters  in  which  other  actresses  were  incapable  of  ex- 
celling." Mrs.  Mowatt  was  born  at  Bordeaux,  France,  during 
the  temporary  residence  there  of  her  parents  about  1820. 
She  married  very  young,  and  for  a  short  time  enjoyed  every 
luxury  that  wealth  could  purchase.  Her  husband's  bank- 
ruptcy drove  her  to  the  stage,  where  she  made  her  first  appear- 
ance at  the  Park  Theatre  as  Pauline,  in  "Lady  of  Lyons," 
June  13,  1845.  Her  engagements  here  in  Boston  were 
played  at  the  Howard  Athenaeum,  then  under  the  management 
of  Mr.  Wyzeman  Marshall,  who  still  lives,  and  can  be  seen 
upon  the  principal  streets  of  Boston  almost  daily.  The 
"houses"  were  very  large,  tickets  being  sold  at  public 
auction.  At  the  termination  of  her  engagement  she  was 
serenaded  at  the  hotel,  and  throughout  the  country  she 
met  with  the  same  flattering  reception.  Mrs.  Mowatt's 
favorite  roles  were  Viola,  Rosalind,  and  Parthenia,  characters 
now  fresh  in  the  public  mind,  made  so  by  Miss  Julia  Mar- 
lowe. Mrs.  Mowatt  made  her  last  appearance  on  the  stage 
at  Niblo's  Theatre,  N.  Y.,  on  the  3d  of  June,  1854.  On 
the  7th  of  that  month  she  became  the  wife  of  W.  F. 
Ritchie.  Mi*s.  Ritchie  died  in  Paris  a  few  years  since, 
where  she  was  much  regretted  by  the  social  circle  of  which 
she  was  the  admired  star. 

In  1852,  at  the  National  Theatre,  which  was  situated  on 
Portland  Street,  Charlotte  Cushman  commenced  her  fare- 
well to  the  stage  in  the  tragedy  of  "Romeo  and  Juliet." 
Charlotte  Cushman  was  now  at  the  summit  of  her  art.  She 
was  universally  allowed  to  be  the  greatest  tragedienne  of  the 
day.  And  this  recognition  was  due  to  her  fine  genius.  She 
owed  nothing  to  artifice  or  meretricious  attraction.  Nothing 
was  left  to  chance,  for  the  indomitable  spirit  and  zealousness 
with  which  she  had  sustained  herself  under  adverse  circum- 
stances had  done  not  a  little  to  elevate  her  in  the  regard  of 
her  countrymen  and  admirers.     This  was  the  first  of  a  series 
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of  "  farewell  engagements,"  inaugurated  by  Miss  Cushman, 
and  continued  to  her  real  and  positive  farewell  in  1876. 

I  have  always  had  an  objection  to  ladies  personating 
Romeo,  but  I  waived  that  feeling  in  favor  of  Miss  Cushman. 
Her  personation  of  Romeo  was  beautiful  and  even  pathetic. 
The  passionate  grief  of  young  Montague  in  the  third  act  was 
subdued  by  a  tearful  pathos.  Nothing  could  surpass  her 
reading  of  the  character :  it  was  a  triumph,  and  in  a  word  it 
would  be  difficult  to  conceive  anything  more  grand  than  this 
impersonation.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  character  more 
highly  dramatic  or  more  impassioned  than  that  of  Lady  Mac- 
beth. The  conflicts,  emotions,  and  power  of  the  ambitious 
queen  were  portrayed  with  a  truth,  a  grandeur  of  effect,  un- 
equalled since  by  any  actress.  Miss  Cushman's  impersona- 
tion of  Meg  Merriles  was  one  of  the  finest  illustrations  of 
originality  the  stage  ever  witnessed.  There  was  no  effort 
to  resemble  the  character.  She  entered  the  stage  the  char- 
acter itself,  transposed  into  the  situation,  excited  by  hope 
and  fear,  breathing  the  life  and  the  spirit  of  the  being  she 
represented.  In  my  opinion,  when  Charlotte  Cushman  died, 
so  did  Meg  Merriles,  and  it  will  be  many  a  day  before  the 
old  gipsy  queen  will  produce  that  indescribable  effect  upon 
an  audience,  as  in  the  days  of  Cushman.  At  the  Boston 
Theatre,  June  2, 1858,  Miss  Cushman  as  Romeo,  her  farewell 
to  the  stage.  At  the  same  theatre,  in  1860,  another  fare- 
well. Miss  Cushman  as  Romeo,  who  with  the  aid  of  Mrs. 
Barrow  as  Juliet,  John  Gilbert  as  Friar  Laurence,  and  Mrs. 
John  Gilbert  as  the  nurse,  made  up  a  very  strong  cast. 
Here,  at  the  Howard  Athenaeum  in  1861,  then  under  the 
management  of  that  talented  actor  (who,  by  the  way,  was  the 
best  Hamlet  I  ever  saw,)  Edgar  L.  Davenport,  Miss 
Cushman  was  announced  April  11,  1861,  positively  her  last 
night  in  Boston,  when  Romeo  and  Juliet  was  given  with  a 
remarkable  cast.  E.  L.  Davenport  was  the  Mercutio,  John 
Gilbert  the  Friar,  John  McCuUough,  Tybalt,  Frank  Harden- 
bergh.  Prince  Esculus,  Dan  Setchell,  Peter,  W.  J.  Le 
Moyne,  Capulet,  Miss  Josephine  Orton  (a  veiy  brilliant 
actress,  and  now  the  wife  of  Benj.  E.  Woolf,  of  the  Saturday 
Evening  Gazette)^  Juliet,  Mrs.  John  Gilbert  as  the  nurse 
(she  had  no  superior  in  this  role),  and  Charlotte  Cushman 
as  Romeo,  truly  a  fine  array  of  talent,  all  of  whom  have 
passed  away  with  the  exception  of  Miss  Orton  and  Mr.  Le 
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Moyne.  This  was  Miss  Ciishman's  last  performance  of 
Romeo  in  Boston.  In  the  spring  of  1875,  Miss  Cushman 
played  another  farewell  engagement,  which  proved  in  truth 
a  reality.  It  was  at  the  Globe  Theatre,  and  Saturday,  May 
15,  1875,  was  annoimced  as  Miss  Cushman's  farewell  to  the 
stage.  Macbeth  was  the  play,  with  Miss  Cushman  as  Lady 
Macbeth.  As  an  event  worth  remembering,  I  give  the  com- 
plete cast : — 

Macbeth      . D.  W.  Waller 

Macduif       G.  B.  Waldron 

Banquo Chas.  Fyffe 

Malcolm Lin  Harris 

Duncan James  Dunn 

Physician C.  Pierson 

Drunken  Porter E.  Coleman 

Rosse 8.  Clarke 

Seyter G.  Conner 

Sergeant John  Connor 

Donaldbain Miss  Wilkes 

1st  Wit«h E.  Coleman 

2d  Witch Mrs.  A.  Hayes 

3d  Witch J.  H.  Connor 

Gentlewoman Miss  Athena 

A  most  inefficient  company,  exceedingly  weak  in  the  mas- 
culine department,  while  the  actresses  were  barely  tolerable. 
The  highest  anticipations  of  a  brilliant  engagement  had  been 
indulged  in  by  the  management,  and  bitter  was  their  disap- 
pointment, and  great  the  chagrin  of  Miss  Cushman  to  find 
that  this  "  positively  farewell  engagement"  failed  to  create 
anything  of  a  furore.  The  public  had  been  so  often  deceived 
by  these  announcements,  that  they  failed  to  respond  to  the 
box  office.  In  this  special  performance  of  "Macbeth,"  Miss 
Cushman  was  hailed  with  prolonged  acclamations.  Old 
admirers  were  there  who  still  recollected  her  when  she  was 
the  greatest  ornament  of  the  stage.  Yoimger  ones  assembled 
to  catch  the  last  rays  of  a  genius  which  had  filled  Europe 
and  America  with  its  splendor.  The  former  sought  this 
memory  of  days  gone  by,  the  latter  came  to  pay  deference  to 
the  verdict  of  a  previous  generation.  At  the  close  of  the 
performance  Miss  Cushman  was  called  to  the  footlights, 
there  to  receive  the  tribute  due  to  her  name  and  fame  from 
the  not  over  large  audience.  The  spectacle  was  interesting, 
yet  it  was  melancholy,  not  to  say  painful,  to  all  who  could 
feel  with  true  artistic  sympathy.  Her  last  appearance  was 
soon  forgotten  in  the  turmoil  of  dramatio  events,  but  her 
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name  still  gleams  with  traditional  lustre  in  the  annals  of 
dramatic  fame.  Miss  Cushman  never  again  appeared  in 
Boston,  for  on  the  18th  day  of  February,  1876,  she  breathed 
her  last  at  the  Parker  House,  Boston.  Her  funeral  took  place 
at  King's  Chapel,  in  presence  of  a  large  concourse  of 
people,  and  her  body  rests  in  Mount  Auburn.  Miss  Cush- 
man was  a  very  wealthy  woman,  but  her  generosities  were 
not  numerous ;  even  the  little  Cushman  school,  named  in  her 
honor,  was  forgotten  in  her  will.  Her  relatives  (nephews 
and  nieces)  reside,  I  believe,  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  and  are  the 
sole  possessors  of  her  large  estate.  I  omitted  to  mention 
that  Charlotte  Cushman's  last  appearance  in  public  was  as 
a  reader  in  Easton,  Penn.,  June  2,  1875. 


THE  MICROSCOPE  FROM  A  MEDICAL,  MEDICO- 
LEGAL, AND  LEGAL  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

BY  FREDERICK  GAERTNER,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 


When  the  microscope  was  first  invented,  it  was  regarded 
as  a  mere  accessory,  a  plaything,  an  unnecessary  addition, 
and  an  imposition  upon  the  medical  profession  and  upon  the 
public  in  general.  But  since  1840,  when  the  European 
oculists  aind  scientists  began  to  make  microscopical  re- 
searches and  investigations,  not  only  in  the  medical  pro- 
fession, but  also  in  botanical  and  geological  studies,  etc., 
and  since  1870,  when,  throughout  the  civilized  world,  the 
microscope  came  into  general  use  in  chemical  analysis  and 
other  studies,  it  ceased  to  be  considered  an  accessory,  and 
is  now  regarded  as  an  extremely  necessary  apparatus,  es- 
pecially in  minute  examinations  and  investigations ;  also  in 
the  advancement  of  every  branch  of  science  and  art. 

Had  Galen,  Celsus,  Hippocrates,  and  the  other  great 
scientists  of  old,  known  the  use  of  the  microscope,  they  would 
have  made  no  such  grave  blunders  as  in  the  advocation  of 
the  theory  that  the  arteries  of  the  human  body  contain  and 
carry  air  during  life,  instead  of  oxygenized  blood  only.  They 
were  of  the  erroneous  opinion  that  the  blood  stayed  in 
the  extremities,  not  to  nourish  and  sustain  the  tissues,  but 
simply  to  act  as  a  humor  in  lubricating  the  same  (tissues). 

Then,  again,  had  it  not  been  for  the  microscope,  the  great 
English  surgeon  and  physician,  James  Paget,  would  not  have 
discovered  that  deadly  parasite,  the  trichina-sgiralis,  which 
had  already  slaughtered  thousands  upon  thousands  of  human 
beings.  And  yet  the  existence  of  trichina-spiralis  may  be 
dated  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Moses,  who  even  then 
advocated  prohibition  of  the  use  of  pork  as  a  food,  and 
who  considered  pork  not  only  an  unwholesome  food,  but 
dangerous  tind  even  poisonous. 

The  microscope  is  certainly  the  best  friend  that  a  scientist 
can  have.     A  physician  without  a  microscope  is  like  a  man 
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without  eyes :  he  is  uncertain  and  unprotected  and  must  be 
considered  incompetent,  simply  because  he  cannot  arrive  at  a 
correct  and  positive  conclusion  in  diagnosing  and  prognosing 
his  case. 

The  value  of  the  microscope  cannot  be  overestimated,  at 
least  in  the  examination  of  the  sputa  of  a  human  being,  and 
thus  being  able  to  state  positively  whether  or  not  the  man  is 
sufiEering  from  consumption  (Tuberculosis).  How  important 
it  is  to  be  able  to  state  with  certainty  at  an  early  date 
whether  or  not  the  patient  is  suffering  from  cancer  of  the 
stomach,  by  examining  the  vomits  microscopically. 

The  microscope  is  composed  of  a  simply  constructed 
horse-shoe  or  tripod  base  with  a  column,  tube,  reflector,  and 
lenses  of  different  magnifying  powers,  ranging  from  one  to 
five  thousand  diameters.  It  is  a  most  extraordinary  and 
at  the  same  time  a  most  simple  apparatus,  an  invaluable 
instrument,  whose  use  any  peraon  with  a  little  skill  can 
learn  in  a  few  hours'  practice. 

Much  has  already  been  published  of  late  years  concerning 
the  microscope  applied  in  a  medico-legal  sense  (examina- 
tions). This  surely  is  a  very  broad  field  and  much  re- 
mains for  future  observation  and  investigation.  Every- 
thing that  concerns  medical  examinations  in  a  legal  sense  or 
legal  examinations  in  a  medical  sense  can  be  facilitated  and 
accurately  determined  by  the  use  of  the  microscope.  For 
instance,  let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  world-renowned 
"Cronin"  case  of  Chicago,  in  which  the  medical  experts 
demonstrated  to  a  certainty  that  the  blood,  hair,  and  brain 
matter  found  in  the  Coulson  cottage  and  sewer  drop  were 
those  of  a  human  being.  And  what  was  still  more  remark- 
able they  demonsti-ated  by  the  microscope  accurately  and 
positively  that  the  hair  and  blood  found  in  the  cottage  and 
fatal  trunk  were  those  of  the  late  Dr.  Cronin,  only  in  a 
modified  condition. 

Wjthout  a.  doubt  the  microscope  is  the  most  advantageous 
and  most  efficacious  apparatus  that  a  scientist  has  ever 
invented  and  constructed.  It  is  an  especially  powerful 
factor  in  enlightening  complex  and  difiBcult  cases  concerning 
medico-legal  examinations,  where  the  combined  efforts  of  an 
attorney  and  an  expert  microscopist  are  required.  Within 
the  last  decade,  scientists  have  demonstrated  to  a  certainty 
the  possibility  of  distinguishing  old  and  dried  human  blood 
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spots,  whether  on  clothing,  wood,  iron,  or  any  other  object, 
from  those  of  animal  blood.  Scientists,  especially  patholor 
gists  and  histologists,  have  demonstrated  the  great  value  of 
the  microscope  in  distinguishing  not  only  the  skin,  blood, 
hair,  and  brain  matter,  but  also  the  excretions  and  secretions 
of  the  human  body  from  those  of  animals. 

Again,  the  microscope  applied  in  medico-legal  practice, 
particularly  in  malpractice  suits,  suits  for  damages,  those 
requiring  the  detection  of  adulteration  of  food  or  drink,  is  of 
the  greatest  importance.  It  is  not  less  valuable  in  determin- 
ing the  purity  of  an  article,  especially  whether  or  not  the  food 
or  drink  has  spoiled  or  undergone  fermentation,  and  in 
detecting  the  accumulation  and  development  of  micro- 
organisms such  as  germs,  bacilli,  etc.  Prominent  among 
these  uses  are  of  course  the  detection  of  oleomargarine,  the 
adulteration  of  drugs,  liquors,  milk,  groceries,  sausages,  etc. 

The  utilization  of  the  microscope  as  a  factor  in  the  solu- 
tion of  legal  difficulties  is  as  interesting  as  it  is  valuable,  and 
in  that  connection  I  wish  to  cite  a  few  lines  from  an 
exhaustive  paper  read  by  the  Hon.  Geo.  E.  Fell,  M.  D.,  F. 
R.  M.  S.,  before  the  American  Society  of  Microscopists, 
relating  to  the  ^^Examination  of  Legal  Documents  with  the 
Microscopey 

"  This  subject  is  of  practical  importance,  in  which  the 
value  of  the  microscope  has  again  and  again  been  demon- 
strated. On  several  occasions  have  we  been  enabled  to  clear 
the  path  for  justice  to  ferret  out  the  work  of  the  contract 
falsifier,  and  shield  the  innocent  from  the  unjust  accusations 
of  interested  rogues.  The  range  of  observations  in  investi- 
gations of  written  documents  with  the  microscope  is  a  broad 
one.  We  may  begin  with  the  characteristics  of  the  paper 
upon  which  the  writing  is  made,  which  may  enable  us  to 
ascertain  many  facts  of  importance;  for  instance,  a  great 
similarity  might  indicate,  with  associated  facts,  that  the  docu- 
ments were  prepared  at  about  the  same  time.  A  marked 
dissimilarity  might  also  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the 
case.  The  difference  of  the  paper  may  exist  in  the  character 
of  the  fibres  composing  it,  the  finish  of  the  paper  whether 
rough  or  smooth,  the  thickness,  modifying  the  transmissibility 
of  light,  the  color,  all  of  which  may  be  ascertained  with  the 
microscope. 

"  The  ink  used  in  the  writing  may  then  be  examined.     If 
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additions  have  been  made  to  the  document  within  a  reasonable 
time  of  its  making,  microscopic  examination  will  in  all 
probability  demonstrate  the  difference  by  keeping  the  follow- 
ing facts  in  view :  Some  inks  in  drying  assume  a  dull,  or 
shining  surface ;  if  in  sufficient  quantity,  the  surface  may 
become  cracked,  presenting,  when  magnified,  an  appearance 
quite  similar,  but  of  a  different  color,  to  that  of  the  dried 
bottom  of  a  clayey  pond  after  the  sun  has  baked  it  for  a  few 
days.  The  manner  in  which  the  ink  is  distributed  upon  the 
paper,  whether  it  forms  an  even  border,  or  spreads  out  to 
some  extent,  is  a  factor  which  may  be  also  noted.  The 
color  of  the  ink  by  transmitted  or  reflected  illumination  is 
also  a  very  important  factor.  This  in  one  case  which  I 
had  in  hand  proved  of  great  importance  and  demonstrated 
the  addition  of  certain  words  which  completely  annulled 
the  value  of  the  document  in  a  case  involving  several 
thousand  dollars.  And  in  a  certain  case  where  the  lines  of  a 
certain  document  were  written  over  with  the  idea  of  entirely 
covering  the  first  written  words,  the  different  colors  of  the 
inks  could  not  be  concealed  from  the  magnified  image  as 
seen  under  reasonably  low  powers  of  the  microscope." 

The  value  of  the  microscope  in  this  field  of  research  is  so 
great  and  the  facts  elicited  by  it  so  vital,  I  wish  to  empha- 
size its  practical  utility  as  strongly  as  possible.  Of  course 
the  principal  object  in  such  an  examination  of  written  or 
printed  documents  is  the  erasures  or  additions ;  then  the 
coloring  of  different  inks  applied  and  the  mode  of  their 
execution.  As  to  erasures,  this  can  be  accomplished  in  two 
ways,  either  by  the  use  of  a  penknife  or  by  a  chemical 
preparation.  The  former  is  the  one  most  commonly  resorted 
to,  and  is  effected  in  the  following  manner.  With  a  well 
sharpened  knife  blade  the  surface  of  the  paper  is  carefully 
scraped  until  all  objectionable  lettering  and  wording  appear 
to  the  naked  eye  to  have  been  effaced ;  but  under  a  micro- 
scopical examination  the  impression  made  by  the  strokes  of 
the  pen  may  easily  be  detected,  while  the  different  colors  of 
the  inks  are  still  plainly  visible  under  the  microscope. 

The  second  method  is  by  the  application  of  a  chemical 
preparation  by  which  the  ink  is  made  soluble  and  is  tihen 
easily  removed  from  the  paper  by  means  of  a  blotter  or 
absorbent  cotton.  Of  course  this  method  is  also  an  imper- 
fect one  and  the  letters  can  easily  be  traced  by  close  obser- 
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vation.  When  a  chemical  preparation  has  been  used  for 
erasing  purposes,  I  find  that  in  most  cases  it  leaves  a  stain 
and  also  that  the  fibres  of  the  paper  are  more  or  less  de- 
stroyed by  the  chemical  used;  thus  always  leaving  evidence 
that  the  document  has  been  tampered  wiih. 

George  E.  Fell  in  his  excellent  paper  say^ :  "  The  eye  of  the 
individual  making  the  erasures  is  certainly  not  sufficient,  and 
even  with  the  aid  of  a  hand  magnifier,  the  object  might  not 
be  effectually  accomplished.  We  will  find  that  the  detection 
of  an  erasure  made  by  the  knife  is  a  very  simple  matter  and 
may  be  detected  by  the  novice.  An  investigation  may  be 
made  by  simply  holding  the  document  before  a  strong  light 
and  this  is  usually  all  that  is  necessary  to  demonstrate  the 
existence  of  an  erasure  of  any  consequence. 

"This  is,  however,  a  very  different  matter  from  making  out 
the  outlines  of  a  word  or  detecting  the  general  arrangement 
of  the  fibres  of  the  paper,  so  as  to  be  able  to  state  whether 
writing  has  been  executed  on  certain  parts  of  the  document ; 
and  again,  when  we  enter  into  the  minutiae  of  the  subject,  we 
will  find  that  the  compound  microscope  will  give  us  results 
not  to  be  obtained  by  the  simple  hand  magnifier." 

On  several  occasions  I  have  had  the  opportunity  for  dem- 
onstrating with  the  microscope  additions  made  to  certain 
documents,  two  of  which  were  wills  (testaments) ;  these 
additions  were  made  in  the  following  manner :  —  First  an 
erasure  was  made  and  then  the  additional  matter  written 
over  the  erasure.  With  the  microscope  I  could  at  once 
detect  the  erasure  beneath  the  addition;  also  the  different 
colors  of  the  inks.  Then,  and  this  is  the  most  important 
result  of  the  microscopical  examination,  by  close  observation, 
I  could  discern  the  strokes  of  the  pen  in  the  original  letter 
ing  as  well  as  those  of  the  additional  lettering,  and  finally  the 
general  mode  of  their  execution. 

In  regard  to  the  examination  of  legal  documents.  United 
States  currency,  printed  and  written  matter,  mutilated  docu- 
ments, including  forgeries,  etc.,  from  a  legal  point  of  view  (as 
to  their  genuineness),  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  the  principal 
features  are,  as  already  stated,  first,  the  detection  of  erasures 
and  additions ;  second,  the  comparison  of  the  colors  of  the 
different  inks  used  in  the  original  and  in  the  additional  let- 
tering, and  finally  the  mode  of  their  execution.  This 
includes  of    coui-se  a  careful  observation  of  the  original 
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writing  as  to  the  general  and  comparative  expression.  In 
the  observation  of  the  characteristics  of  the  letters  constitu- 
ting the  document,  I  will  call  attention  especially  to  the 
shading  and  general  formation  of  the  letters,  that  is,  the 
stroke  of  the  pen  either  in  a  downward  or  upward  movement. 
This  comparison  includes  both  capital  and  small  letters  and 
even  punctuation. 

All  these  things,  as  well  as  the  grammatical  and  ortho- 
graphical relationship  and  comparative  differentiations,  must 
be  taken  into  consideration  in  order  to  enable  the  microscop- 
ical examiner  to  give  a  positive  opinion. 

A  microscopical  examination  of  peper  documents,  such  as 
wills,  notes,  checks,  etc.,  as  to  whether  or  not  they  have 
been  mutilated  or  forged,  is  certainly  the  most  reliable  test, 
and  by  far  the  easiest  and  simplest  method  of  determining  the 
authenticity  or  spuriousness  of  a  document.  An  expert  micro- 
scopist  and  observer  can  at  once  arrive  at  a  correct  and  positive 
conclusion  as  to  the  genuineness  of  an  autograph. 

The  use  of  the  microscope  in  the  examination  of  United 
States  currency  is  invaluable,  and  I  believe  the  only  perfectly 
reliable  test  for  distinguishing  counterfeit  currency  from  the 
genuine  bills.  In  this  examination  the  following  observtttions 
are  necessary,  to  the  last  of  which  I  wish  to  call  special 
attention :  First,  the  quality  of  the  paper  used ;  second, 
the  general  execution  and  finish  of  the  bill ;  third,  the  ink 
used  for  the  printed  reading  matter  as  well  as  for  the  auto- 
graph ;  fourth,  the  two  red  lines ;  these  lines  in  a  genuine 
bill  are  produced  by  two  red  silk  threads  woven  into  the 
paper,  and  running  lengthwise  of  the  bill.  In  a  counterfeit 
bill  these  lines  are  not  of  silk  thread,  but  are  simply  two  lines 
drawn  with  red  ink.  This  is  the  crowning  test  in  the 
detection  of  counterfeit  currency,  and  I  have  no  doubt  th^t 
the  same  tests  will  hold  good  in  the  examination  of  foreign 
currency. 


*- 
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BY  WILL  ALLEN  DROMGOOLB. 


Everybody  said  he  would  go  to  the  bad ;  everybody  ex- 
pected it  of  him.  Whether  it  was  the  fulfilment  of  the 
promise,  "As  thy  faith  so  be  it,"  or  whether  he  felt  any 
conscientious  obligation  resting  upon  him  not  to  disappoint 
public  expectation,  nobody  knows.  Nobody  was  surprised, 
however,  when  news  went  over  the  town  that  Jim  Royal 
was  going  to  the  penitentiary. 

Going  to  "the  pen"  at  sixteen  years  of  age.  Nobody 
thought  of  that.  Moreover,  the  old  Tennessee  prison  con- 
tains scores  of  boys  under  sixteen,  for  that  matter ;  and  if 
they  do  not  work  satisfactorily,  the  lessees  of  the  prison 
have  made  no  complaint  of  them ;  therefore,  they  do  work 
satisfactorily ;  for  the  lessees  are  not  likely  to  pay  the  Stat« 
for  the  privilege  of  feeding  worthless  hands.  But  as  for 
vagabond  Jim,  if  anybody  thought  of  him  at  all,  it  was 
something  after  this  wise : 

"Safe  place.  Keep  him  out  of  mischief.  Protect  other 
people's  boys.  Bad  influence,  Jim's.  Town's  scourge. 
Bad  mother  before  him.  Questionable  father.  Made  to 
work." 

Now  there  were  two  considerations  in  this  category,  con- 
cerning which  the  public  opinion  was  exactly  correct.  More 
so,  indeed,  than  pu|)lio  opinion  is  usually  known  to  be. 
Namely:  Jim  would  "be  made  to  work."  No  doubt  about 
that.  There  were  straps  for  the  obstreperous,  the  water- 
pump  for  the  sullen,  the  pool  for  the  belligerent,  the  lash  for 
the  lazy,  and  for  the  rebellious — the  shotgun. 

Oh,  yes;  Jim  would  be  made  to  work.  The  town  was 
quite  right  about  that. 

The  other  consideration,  although  not  altogether  so  impor- 
tant, was  a  trifle  more  interesting.  Jim's  "questionable 
father  " ! 

It  was  his  mother's  fault  that  public  interest  (?)  was  not 
gratified.     And  it  never  forgave  the  poor  outcast  for  leaving 
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the  world  with  that  seal  of  secrecy  still  unbroken.  The 
heart  broke,  but  not  the  seal.  They  cast  her  off  utterly  when, 
poor  girl-mother,  she  stubbornly  refused  to  reveal  the  name 
of  her  betrayer.  To  them  there  was  nothng  heroic  in  the 
answer,  "Because  my  life  is  ruined,  shall  I  ruin  his? " 

So  they  treasured  it  against  her  in  her  grave,  and  against 
her  son  after  her,  in  his  grave  too,  that  living,  loathsome 
sepulchre,  the  State  prison. 

But  they  had  surmised  a  good  deal  regarding  Jim's  pater- 
nal parentage.  They  searched  for  resemblances,  birth- 
marks, peculiarities  of  feature,  owning  that  nature  always 
set  her  brand  upon  the  bastard,  and  that  the  features,  as  well 
as  the  iniquities  of  the  father,  are  always  visited  upon  the 
illegitimate.  If  this  be  the  case,  Jim  must  have  come  of 
some  strange  blood.  And  yet,  knowing  him  and  his  history, 
some  might  have  traced  the  poor  mother  in  the  boy, 
although  of  that  mother  he  knew  very  little.  He  had  been 
told  —  oh,  yea,  he  had  been  told  —  that  she  was  found  in  a 
garret  one  December  morning  with  a  vagabond  baby  nursing 
at  her  dead  breast.  And  old  Nancy  Piatt,  the  only  one  who 
ever  seemed  to  dislike  talking  to  the  lad  about  it,  had  told 
him  that  she  was  "•  a  pretty  corpse,  as  pretty  as  the  grave 
ever  held,"  and  that  the  dead  lips  wore  a  smile,  those 
dead  lips  that  never  would,  and  never  could,  give  up  their 
pitiful  secret.  Poor  lips;  death  had  granted  that  which  life 
denied  them  —  a  smile.  Stubbornness,  the  town  gossips 
called  the  woman's  silence.  In  other  circumstances  it 
would  have  answered  to  the  higher  term  of  fidelity,  or,  per- 
haps, heroism.  Jim  was  very  like  his  mother,  old  Nancy 
said,  despite  Dame  Nature's  habit  of  branding.  Surely 
Nancy  ought  to  be  authority,  for  when  the  boy  was  left,  at 
two  months  old,  on  the  town,  old  Nancy  Piatt,  a  drunken 
old  crone,  who  washed  the  clothes  of  the  rich  all  the  week, 
and  drank  her  earnings  Saturday  evenings,  was  the  only  one 
who  offered  to  "take  the  cub"  whom  the  authorities  were 
ready  to  give  away. 

A  sorry  chance  had  Jim,  although  he  never  realized  that. 
At  ten  he  could  drink  as  much  liquor  as  Nancy  herself,  and 
outswear  the  ablest  lawyer  in  the  town.  At  twelve  he  could 
pick  a  lock  better  than  a  blacksmith,  and  was  known  as  one 
of  the  most  cunning  sneak  thieves  in  the  place.  At  fourteen 
he  beat  a  little  boy  of  eight  unmercifully*     (Did  anyboc^ 
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expect  old  Nancy  to  tell  him  that  was  the  crown  crime  of 

cowardice?)     /^^.^m  ;  c/J, 

Then  someone  suspected  Nancy  of  a  crime.  One  of  those 
nameless  crimes  concerning  which  the  law  is  very  jealous, 
not  considering  the  slander  prevented,  the  "good  name  pre- 
served," and  the  disgrace  averted.  All  in  high  circles,  and 
all  set  in  the  scale  against  a  useless  little  baby, —  a  wicked 
little  illegitimate  baby,  that  is  so  heartless  as  to  be  born,  and 
thereby  bring  a  world  of  trouble  upon  wealthy  and  respect- 
able people. 

That  old  Nancy —  for  handsome  considerations — had  made 
away  with  the  selfish  baby,  Jim  knew  as  well  as  anybody. 
And  when  he  was  ofifered  quite  as  handsome  a  sum  to  tell  all 
he  knew  about  it,  his  reply  was  to  plant  his  fist  in  the  eye  of 
the  man  who  had  made  the  ofifer.  Not  that  he  cared  for  the 
cause  the  babe's  coming  had  disgraced.  He  only  meant  to 
stand  by  old  Nance,  and  not  all  the  money  in  the  coimty's 
coffers  could  have  forced  his  lips  to  speak  that  which  would 
hurt  her.  He  was  afterward  arrested  and  brought  before  the 
magistrate,  together  with  Nance,  and  swore,  not  by  the 
calendared  saints, — ^he-hadn't  made  their  acquaintance, — but 
by  "  George,"  by  "  Gum,"  by  "Gosh,"  and  even  by  God 
himself  that  he  knew  nothing  at  all  about  the  matter.  They 
knew  he  was  lying,  but  there  was  no  way  to  prove  it,  as  he 
attempted  no  dodge.  He  ^vas  merely  ignorant.  Nance 
hadn't  asked  him  to  do  this;  she  knew  he  would  do  it  if 
necessary.  She  had  not  attempted  to  win  his  love,  his  con- 
fidence, or  his  gratitude.  Perhaps  she  believed,  in  her  blind 
way,  that  these  things  are  born,  not  won,  like  respect,  and 
honor,  and  admiration.  He  was  fifteen  when  this  happened. 
At  sixteen  Nance  died  from  the  effects  of  a  blow  from  a 
policeman's  club  while  trying  to  arrest  her.  Two  weeks 
liter  the  policeman  died  from  the  effects  of  a  blow  from 
Jim's  club  while  trying  to  protect  old  Nance.  Two  months 
1  iter  the  prison  door  closed  on  Jim,  and  the  town  took 
breath  again  in  a  long,  relieved  sigh  of  ^^Safe  at  last!^^  As 
if  vagabond  Jim's  salvation  had  lain  a  weight  for  sixteen 
years  upon  their  consciences. 

It  was  certainly  the  face  of  a  hardened  creature  that  fol- 
lowed the  sheriff  to  the  railroad  station  that  June  morning. 
June,  sweet,  old  love-laden,  rose-burdened  Jime.  Of  all  the 
year  to  give  up  one's  freedom  in  June.     Ajid  how  many 
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years  before  he  would  breathe  the  free,  rose-haunted  air  of 
another  June.  Twenty.  Why,  the  twentieth  century  would 
be  dawning  before  he  would  be  free  again.  Would  his  face 
be  any  the  less  hard  at  the  expimtion  of  his  terra  ?  The 
penitentiary  isn't  a  hothed  of  virtue^  and  Jim  wasn't  wax. 
Nobody  wasted  any  hopes  on  him,  —  except  the  lessees,  who, 
finding  him  able-bodied,  young,  and  healthy,  sent  him  to  the 
Branch  prison  to  dig  cgal. 

There  an  old  gray-bearded  warden  offered  a  plea  for  his 
youth,  and  a  protest  against  the  associations  of  the  Branch, 
and  was  promptly  reminded  that  the  Tennessee  State  prison 
was  not  a  reformatory  institute,  but  that  it  had  been  leased 
as  a  financial  speculation,  which  was  expected  to  yield  at  least 
ten  per  cent,  on  the  money  invested  by  the  lessees. 

So  Jim  went  to  the  coal  mines  in  the  mountains,  leaving 
his  life,  his  poor,  puny  sixteen  years  of  dust  and  degradation, 
behind  him.  If  there  was  anything  of  brightness,  any  soften- 
ing memory,  any  tender  touch  of  the  human  —  dream  touches 
are  they  to  the  castaway  —  which  Jim  carried  with  him,  it 
was  the  memory  of  old  Nance,  drunken,  filthy,  murdeious 
old  Nance,  and  the  face  of  the  gray-bearded  warden  who  had 
lifted  his  voice  in  his  behalf. 

It  was  noon  of  a  day  in  June,  early  in  the  eighties,  that 
Jim  trudged  across  the  coal-sprinkled  ridge  upon  wliich  rose 
the  great  gray,  weather-beaten,  rat-infested  fence,  which  was 
dignified  by  the  name  of  stockade.  To  go  out  of  life  into  a 
dungeon  like  that,  and  at  noon  of  a  day  in  June.  That  Jim 
made  no  sign  was  accredited  to  his  hardness  of  heart.  That, 
having  registered  and  heard  an  official  sneer  at  the  name,  Jim 
Royal,  and  having  passed  through  the  hands  of  the  barber, 
and  being  duly  entered  at  last  among  the  State's  hired  help, 
and  dropped  down  on  his  ill-smelling  bunk,  a  rat  came  and 
gnawed  his  ear,  and  the  vermin  crawled  unmolested  over 
him,  and  still  he  gave  no  sign,  was  set  down  to  the  account 
of  his  laziness. 

"He  won't  be  vicious,"  the  warden  said,  "  he  is  too  lazy," 
and  he  thought  yearningly  of  the  raw-hide  lash  hanging  in 
the  office.  That  the  stupor  might  be  the  result  of  weariness 
had  never  once  suggested  itself.  If  it  had,  why  still  there 
was  the  lash.  The  lessees'  ten  per  cent,  must  be  gotten  out 
of  that  herd  in  the  stockade,  even  if  it  should  be  necessary  to 
beat  it  out. 
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But  when,  the  next  morning,  Jim  fell  into  his  place  as 
brisk  as  any,  the  warden  began  to  waver  between  the  lash 
and  the  pool.  If  he  did  not  need  the  one,  he  was  fairly  seen 
to  require  the  other.  All  of  them  needed  some  one,  may  be 
two,  of  the  prison's  medicines,  and  the  warden  made  a  special 
point  of  spying  out  the  diseases  of  new  arrivals,  and  applying 
the  remedy  as  soon  as  possible.  It  told  them,  more  plainly 
than  worik,  precisely  the  manner  of  treatment  they  were  to 
expect  in  case  of  any  appearance  of  any  of  the  several  moral 
diseases  with  which  all  convicts,  yoimg,  old,  rich,  or  poor, 
were  supposed  to  be  afflicted. 

Therefore,  the  warden  "had  his  eye  on  Jim."  And  when 
the  gang  staited  from  the  stockade  across  the  black,  coal- 
dusted  mountains,  to  the  blacker  mine  beneath,  he  called 
to  the  new  arrival,  draining  the  last  of  some  sloppy  coffee 
from  a  dingy  tin  cup  at  the  greasy,  board  table  of  the  shed 
room  that  served  for  dining-room,  and  laundry,  during  the 
week,  and  for  chapel  on  Sundays. 

" Come  here,  sir ;  what's  your  name,  sir?  At  least  what 
one  did  you  leave  on  the  book  out  there?" 

"The  only  one  I've  got,"  said  Jim.  "  The  clerk  down 
there  made  it  to  spell  Royal." 

"Royal."  A  sneer  curled  the  lips  of  the  official.  "Here 
Black  "  —  to  the  guard, — "  add  this  royal  renegade  to  your 
company.  Here,  you  fellow,  fall  into  line  here,  and  be 
quick  about  it." 

To  Jim,  accustomed  from  the  day  liis  dead  mother's 
nipple  had  been  taken  from  his  toothless  gums  to  having  his 
own  free  will,  the  surly  command  came  like  a  threat.  He 
hesitated. 

"  Will  you  come,  you  bit  of  carrion,  or  shall  I  f eteh  you  ?  " 

Jim  stood  like  a  young  lion  at  bay.  His  hands  imcon- 
sciously  di-ew  up  into  fists;  one  foot  moved  forward;  the 
prisoners  stood  in  wondering  groups,  some  recalling  the  day, 
five,  ten,  fifteen,  aye,  even  fifty  years  before,  when  they,  too, 
had  thought  of  defence.  They,  too,  had  stood  at  bay.  But 
they  had  learned  the  folly  of  it,  and  they  knew  Jim  would 
learn  too ;  but  still  they  half  hoped  he  would  get  in  that  one 
blow  before  the  lesson  began. 

Such  fists !  such  strength !  And  he  came  on  like  a  young 
tiger,  his  eyes  ablaze,  his  nostrils  quivering,  his  arm  poised,  his 
full  chest  expanding,  perfectly  aware  the  officer  was  feeling 
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for  the  pistol  at  his  belt,  when,  quick  and  noiseless,  a  small 
hand,  white  and  delicate  as  a  woman's,  reached  out  and  drew 
the  clenched  fist  down;  a  soft  voice,  softened  by  despair, 
said:  "  It  isn't  any  use;  they'll  down  you  at  last,  and  you 
only  make  it  harder." 

It  was  all  done  so  quickly,  the  guards  around  had  not  had 
time  "to  draw,"  else  the  rebellious  one  had  received  the  re- 
ward of  rebellion. 

The  warden  replaced  his  pistol,  with  a  curse  upon  it  for  not 
obeying  his  effort  to  draw  it.  The  young  convict  had  ceased 
hostilities,  and  stood  submissive  by  the  side  of  his  unknown 
friend.  He  had  not  once  glanced  at  him,  but  something  in 
his  voice  had  controlled  and  subdued  his  passion. 

"Away  with  him,"  cried  the  officer.  "  To  the  pump, 
and  afterward  to  the  pool.  Get  the  straps  ready  there. 
We'll  show  our  royal  friend  who  is  master  here." 

Again  came  an  idea  of  resistance,  but  the  same  small  hand 
was  laid  upon  his  arm. 

"My  friend,  it  isn't  any  use.  I  tried  it  all.  Gro  on  and 
be  punished.  It  is  part  of  life  here.  You  receive  it 
whether  merited  or  not." 

They  dragged  him  off,  strapped  him,  hand  and  foot,  and 
writhing,  foaming,  like  the  untamed  wild  beast  that  he  was, 
they  thrust  him  under  the  great  prison  pump. 

"That  will  cool  his  royal  blood,"  laughed  a  guard,  as  the 
fearful  force  of  the  cold  current  beating  upon  his  shaven 
head  knocked  him  senseless. 

Drenched  and  beaten,  utterly  exhausted,  he  lay  like  a 
limp  rag,  until  three  men  had  spent  their  strength  upon  the 
pump.  Then  to  the  pool  they  dragged  him,  and  "  ducked" 
him  three  times  into  the  dark,  stagnant  water.  Then  back 
to  the  warden  who  asked  if  he  "  thought  he  had  enough." 

"Not  enough  to  make  me  take  your  jaw,"  was  the  foolish 
answer. 

"  The  lash,"  said  the  warden,  and  the  miserable,  half- 
drowned  creature  was  taken  away  to  be  beaten  "into  subjec- 
tion." 

The  guard  overlooked  the  punishment.  A  stout,  burly 
convict  was  required  to  perform  it.  He  would  have  refused, 
being  in  like  strait,  only  that  he  knew  the  uselessness.  He 
had  been  there  a  long  time,  forty  years,  and  according  to  his 
sentence  would  be  there  for  fifty  more.     He  had  pioked  up 
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a  little  scripture  at  the  prison  Sunday  school,  so  that  when 
he  lifted  the  whip  above  the  back  they  had  made  bare  for  it, 
he  whispered,  by  way  of  apology : — 

"  And  one  Simon,  a  Cyrenian,  him  they  compelled  to  bear 
the  cross." 

But  Jim  didn't  understand  even  if  he  had  heard.  All  he 
heard  was  that  low,  patient  voice  calling  him  "friend." 

In  the  afternoon  he  was  sent  down  to  the  mines,  subdued, 
but  not  conquered.  Every  evil  passion  of  his  nature  had 
been  aroused,  and  would  never  slumber  again. 

After  that  first  day's  experience  he  seemed  indeed  a  wild 
beast.  He  fought  among  the  prisoners,  rebelled  against  the 
rules  of  the  prison,  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  any 
but  the  worst  of  the  men,  shirked  his  work  until  he  had  to 
be  strapped  and  beaten,  in  short,  made  a  record  that  had  never 
been  surpassed  by  any  previous  man  on  the  prison  record. 

Yet,  when  there  was  danger  of  any  kind,  he  was  the  first 
there.  One  morning  there  was  an  explosion  in  the  mine, 
and  more  than  a  score  of  prisoners  were  in  danger  of  being 
suffocated  before  help  could  reach  them.  Indeed  everybody 
was  afraid  to  venture  in  that  black  hole  from  which  the  hot, 
sulphurous  gases  were  pouring.  Everybody  but  Jim.  Even 
the  warden  had  to  admit  Jim's  coinage.  "He  aint  afraid  of 
the  devil,"  he  declared,  when  he  saw  the  boy  jump  into  an 
empty  coal  car,  call  to  the  mule  to  "git  up,"  and  disappear 
in  the  gas  and  smoke  with  the  empty  cars  rumbling  behind 
him.  It  was  a  long  time  before  he  came  out,  but  he  brought 
ten  insensible  convicts  in  his  first  haul.  The  lessees  recom- 
mended him  for  that,  and  promised  to  make  it  good  some- 
time if  he  kept  on  at  that  rate. 

Another  time  there  was  a  fire.  The  rumbling  old  rat-hole 
was  threatened  with  destruction,  and  with  it  three  hundred 
and  seventy-five  of  the  State's  charges.  The  men  glared 
like  beasts  through  the  cracks  of  the  tottering  stockade. 
Liberty,  it  would  come  surely  in  some  form.  The  fire  was 
confined  for  a  time  to  the  wing  where  the  hospital  was. 
But  when  it  mounted  in  a  great  blood-dappled  sheet  of  flame 
to  the  top  of  an  oldVotten  tower  above  the  main  building, 
where  the  prisoners  were  huddled,  it  became  evident  that  all 
must  go  unless  the  old  tower  could  be  torn  away.  Up  the 
uneven,  rickety  wall  went  Jim,  nimble  as  a  squirrel. 
Crack!   crack!  fell  the  dead  boards,  then  with  a  clang  and 
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clamor,   down  rolled  the  old  bell  from  its  perch,  carrying 
with  it  the  last  of  the  burning  tower. 

Jim  climbed  down  as  sullen  as  ever.  lie  didn't  care  to 
save  the  old  shanty,  or  to  win  any  praise  from  anybody.  He 
was  simply  not  afraid,  and  his  com^age  would  not  permit  him 
to  do  other  than  what  he  did. 

Nobody  cared  for  him  specially,  although  the  soft-voiced 
man  with  the  small,  womanish  hands  spoke  to  him  often, 
and  always  kindly.  Jim  never  forgot  that  he  had  called 
him  friend.  The  memory  of  it  stayed  with  him,  like  the 
kiss  of  a  fii-st  love  that  lingers  long  after  love  is  dead.  Most 
of  the  men  were  afraid  of  him,  so  fierce  was  his  temper,  and 
so  easily  aroused.  Even  the  warden  had  learned  that  he 
could  not  tame  him.  The  strap,  the  lash,  the  pool,  the 
pump,  had  been  applied  times  without  number.  The  warden 
was  still  '' looking  around"  for  the  time  to  apply  the  last  re- 
source, the  shotgun.  It  was  pretty  sure  to  come,  for  the 
boy  was  entirely  ^'unscrupulous." 

Summer  set  in  again.  Again  June  came,  and  tried  to 
bloom  even  on  the  coal-tracked  mountain  about  the  mine. 
Somewhere  up  back  among  the  pine  and  shadows  the  wild 
roses  were  blooming,  and  the  grapes.  Their  odors  came 
down  to  the  men  as  they  tramped  across  the  hot,  bare,  coal- 
strewn  way  between  the  stockade  and  the  mines. 

With  the  coming  of  June  came  a  number  of  strangers  to 
the  mountain.  They  always  came  in  the  warm  season,  but 
they  quartered  themselves  over  in  the  town,  beyond  the 
stockade,  and  the  stench,  and  filth,  and  crime  found  there. 

Only  one,  a  young  man,  a  minister  who  had  been  expelled 
from  the  church  in  the  city  where  he  had  preached,  found  his 
way  to  the  prison.  He  went  out  one  Sunday  afternoon,  and 
Jisked  permission  to  preach  to  the  convicts.  It  was  freely 
granted.  Such  wild  heresy!  Such  odd,  eccentric  ideas! 
Such  flights  of  oratory!  Such  fiery  brands  tossed  into  the 
old  tabernacles  of  religious  belief!  Such  blows  upon  the'* 
old  batteries  of  narrowness  and  impossibility!  They  had 
never  heard  anjrthing  like  it.  Had  he  preached  thus  any- 
where else  he  would  have  been  promptly  silenced.  But  a  lot 
of  convicts  was  not  an  audience  likely  to  be  injured  by  the 
too  free  circulating  of  the  doctrine  he  advocated.  What  if 
he  should  convince  them  that  eternal  punishment  was  a 
myth,  and  an  insult  flung  in  the  face  of  the  Creator?    A  slur 
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upon  His  justice,  and  a  lie  to  His  divine  goodness  ?  What  if 
he  snapped  his  finger  at  a  lake  of  brimstone  and  of  eternal 
fire?  And  his  wild  ravings  about  an  inconsistent  Being, 
accepted  as  the  head  of  all  wisdom,  and  tenderness,  and 
mercy,  and  at  the  same  time  as  the  perfection  of  all  cruelty 
and  injustice,  in  that  He  creates  only  to  destroy,  —  what  if 
the  seed  scattered  should  take  root  ?  What  if  those  old  sin- 
blackened  souls  should  comfort  themselves  with  the  new 
doctrine,  the  idea  that  no  good  can  be  lost?  God  cannot  be 
God  and  destroy  any  good  thing.  It  is  wicked,  it  is  devilish 
to  kill  that  which  is  good.  God  cannot  be  wicked  and  be 
the  good  God,  the  kind  All-Father,  at  the  same  time. 
Nor  has  He  created  any  so  vile  as  to  be  without  some  one 
virtue.  In  the  dust  of  the  evil  He  has  not  failed  to  drop 
one  grain  of  gold  to  glisten,  and  to  make  glad  the  dull 
waste  of  life.  The  grain  is  there,  planted  by  God's  hand,  in 
everi/  soul.  It  was  in  their  souls,  poor,  old,  sin-covered, 
forsaken  souls,  toiling  up  to  the  light  through  those  be- 
grimed walls  among  the  filth,  and  dust,  and  mould.  Not 
one  of  them  but  was  God's  work,  and  bore  His  grain  of  gold. 
None  would  be  lost,  not  one.  What  matter  if  the  prison 
registi'ar's  table  of  deaths  did  record  so  many.  Found  dead! 
Drowned  !  Killed  !  Shot  !  Blank  !  Blank  !  Blank  I 
Meaning  they  disappeared,  nobody  knows  how  or  when. 

It  was  a  strange,  sweet  hope  to  them,  that  came  in  that 
wild  sermon  of  a  bishop-silenced .  young  heretic.  They 
thought  al)out  it  a  good  deal,  and  began,  some  of  them  whose 
terms  were  to  expire  with  life,  to  dig  down  into  the  rust 
and  mire  with  the  spade  of  conscience  for  the  hidden 
grain. 

The  minister  was  at  the  stockade  often,  cheering,  sym- 
pathizing, and  always  comforting  the  convicts  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  eternal  love,  and  the  folly  of  eternal  punishment. 
One  day  he  stumbled  upon  a  man  who  was  Ixjing  strapped 
and  prepared  for  punishment  at  the  pump.  His  face  was 
sullen,  and  there  were  splotches  of  blood  on  his  clothes,  and 
he  limped  when  he  attempted  to  walk.  Still  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  old,  young  face,  that  neither  cruelty  nor  threats 
could  kill.  They  might  turn  on  the  icy  water,  and  exhaust 
themselves  with  lashing  him,  but  that  stoic  determination 
would  not  yield.  They  might  murder  him,  but  from  his 
fixed,  dead  eyes,  it  would  glare  at  them,  that  same  heroic, 
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immovable  something  that  had  shone  in  the  staring  eyes  of 
his  dead  mother. 

No  visitors  were  allowed  in  that  part  of  the  prison,  so  the 
minister  held  back  until,  fearing  the  limp  figure  under  the 
pump  would  be  beaten  to  death  by  the  cruel  pour  of  water 
upon  his  head,  he  stepped  forward  to  interfere. 

'"In  God's  name,  I  beg  you  stop,"  he  cried,  his  hand  up- 
lifted, his  eyes  full  of  tears.  "Your  punishment  is  beastly. 
What  has  the  fellow  done?     Is  someone  murdered?" 

'"Someone  ought  to  be,"  sullenly  replied  the  man  at  the 
pump-handle.  *"And  someone  might  be  if  this  sneaking 
rascal  was  the  only  hope  of  preventing  it." 

There  had  been  a  plot  among  the  convicts  to  batter  down 
the  shaky  old  stockade,  and  break  for  freedom.  They  had 
secured  a  gun  and  some  ammunition,  where,  no  one  could  tell, 
and  the  plot  had  well-nigh  succeeded.  The  guard  on  the 
wall  had  been  killed,  three  men  had  escaped,  and  the  prison 
bloodhounds  were  lying  in  the  kennel  with  their  throats  cut. 

Already  the  governor  of  the  State  had  telegraphed  free- 
dom to  the  convicts  not  in  the  scheme  who  would  give  the 
names  of  those  engaged  in  it.  Even  the  leader's  name ;  for 
that  freedom  was  offered,  pardon  unconditional. 

Something  let  fall  discovered  to  the  warden  that  Jim, 
while  not  in,  was  familiar  with  the  whole  history  of  the  in- 
sun'ection.  The  offer  of  freedom  had  no  further  effect 
upon  him  than  a  carelqgs  refusal  to  comply  with  the  terms 
set  forth.  But  when  force  was  suggested,  he  set  his  lips 
in  that  old  way  that  belonged  to  his  mother,  and  said  noth- 
ing. Three  days  they  gave  him  to  "  knock  under."  But 
the  only  change  noticeable  during  that  time  was  a  more  de- 
cided sullenness,  a  look  in  the  cold,  gray  eyes  that  meant 
death  rather  than  yielding. 

Once  the  soft- voiced  young  man  who  had  put  out  his  hand 
in  his  defence  the  day  of  his  arrival  at  the  stockade,  and 
had  afterward  called  him  '" friend,"  the  only  time  he  h^vd 
ever  heard  the  word  addressed  to  himself,  once  he  came 
over  where  Jim  sat  cleaning  the  warden's  boots,  and 
motioned  him. 

Jim  shook  his  head,  and  went  on  blacking  the  big  boots. 
But  when  the  young  convict  drew  nearer,  and  tried  to  take 
his  hand,  he  drew  back,  and  struck  at  him  viciously  with 
the  blacking  brush. 
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"Git  out,  will  you!  And  don't  come  a-fooling  with  this 
brush,  lest  you  want  your  d  —  n  head  broke." 

He  had  seen  a  guard  spying  upon  them  at  a  half  open 
door  in  the  rear  of  the  young  convict.  At  Jim's  outburst 
of  temper  the  guard  entered. 

"Come  away  from  him,  Solly,"  he  said,  "the  surly  beast 
is  as  like  as  not  to  knock  your  brains  out." 

The  convict  turned  to  obey,  but  the  glance  he  got  of 
Jim's  face  carried  a  full  explanation.  The  temper  was 
affected  to  keep  down  suspicion.  After  that  came  the  pun- 
ishment at  the  pump,  the  merciless  beating,  and  then,  all 
things  proving  unavailing,  he  was  put  in  the  dungeon  to 
have  the  "truth  starved  out  of  him." 

After  three  days  he  was  brought  out,  faint,  pale,  ready 
to  die  at  every  step,  but  with  that  same  immovable  something 
shining  in  his  eyes,  and  his  lips  still  set  in  the  old  way  that 
he  had  of  his  mother. 
'  His   hands  were  manacled,   and  an   iron  chain  clanked 

*■  about  his  feet  as  he  dragged  them  wearily   one  after  the 

\  other.     For  three  days  he  had  tasted  no  food,  except  a  rat 

that  he  had  caught  in  the  dungeon.  He  ate  it  raw,  like  a 
dog,  and  searched  eagerly  for  another.  Just  as  he  had  found 
it,  and  skinned  it  with  the  help  of  his  teeth,  the  guard 
peered  through  the  grating,  and  seeing  what  he  was  doing, 
entered,  and  put  handcuffs  upon  him,  after  first  removing 
the  raw  flesh  to  a  point  where  he  could  see,  but  not  touch  it. 
And  there  it  lay,  torturing  him  while  he  starved.  And 
there  it  lay  until  it  became  carrion,  and  tortured  him  again. 
And  then  they  had  dragged  him  out  again,  out  under 
the  blue  sky,  where  the  trees  —  the  old  sweet-smelling 
pines  —  were  waving  their  purple  plumes  upon  the  distant 
mountains,  and  the  wild  grape  filled  the  air  with  perfume, 
and  the  wild  roses  were  pink  as  childhood's  sweet,  young 
dreams,  and  over  all  was  bended  the  blue  heaven.  And 
heaven  spread  before  him,  heaven;  behind  him  lay  hell, 
fifteen  years  of  it  less  one.  And  they  gave  him  choice 
again  betwixt  the  two.  They  even  crammed  a  bit  of  moral 
in  the  offer.  "It  was  right,"  they  said,  "to  tell  on  those 
who  had  broken  the  prison  regulations,  mere  justice  to  the 
lessees."  Right  I  too  late  to  talk  to  him  of  right.  He 
glanced  once  at  the  pines,  going  farther  away,  whiffed  at  the 
pleasant  odor  of  the  grape  blooms,  waved  his  hand  to  the 
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roses,  in  farewell,  perhaps,  lifted  his  face  to  the  blue  heaven  — 
he  had  never  looked  heavenwai-d  before  in  all  his  wretched 
yeare, — then,  wearing  that  same  old  look  of  his  mother's,  he 
turned,  without  a  word,  and  re-entered  the  prison. 

Back  to  the  pump,  the  lash,  and  at  last  to  the  dungeon. 

But  he  no  longer  dreaded  it.  It  was  the  Sabbath,  and  the 
shackles  had  been  removed,  but  he  was  too  weary  to  notice 
the  rat  that  came  out  and  sat  peering  at  him,  nibbling  at  his 
wet  prison  clothes,  and  his  feet  and  hands.  Even  he  car- 
rion did  not  disturb  any  more.  The  scent  of  the  wild  grape 
blooms  was  still  in  his  nostrils.  And  when  the  day  wore 
on,  and  the  two  o'clock  bell  sounded,  calling  the  men  to 
Sunday  school,  he  started  up  with  a  cry  of  **Here."  He 
had  thought  the  bell  a  voice  at  the  dungeon  door,  and 
fancied  that  it  said,  "friend!" 

He  dropped  back,  with  a  smile  on  his  lips.  Could  old 
Nance  have  peeped  in  at  that  moment  she  would  have  pro- 
nounced him  very  like  his  mother  with  that  smile,  and  thai 
stanch  old  heroism  sliining  in  his  wide,  dead  eyes. 

Do^vn  in  the  ofiSce  the  registrar  entered  upon  the  death 
list: 

"James  Royal  —  Natural  death." 

Natural  ?  then  God  help  the  unnatural. 

"The  worst  one  ever  fell  into  our  hands,"  the  warden  told 
the  minster  as  he  came  out  of  the  chapel  with  the  soft- 
voiced  friend  of  the  dead  man's.  "Not  a  spark  of  good  in 
AiTw,  parson.     Jim  Royal  knocks  your  theory  all  to  pieces." 

But  the  friend  had  been  telling  the  minister  a  story. 
And  as  he  passed  out  at  the  rattling  stockade  gate,  he,  too, 
glanced  up  at  the  blue  sky.  His  doubts  were  gone,  if  there 
had  been  any,  his  faith  was  planted  in  God's  eternal  good- 
ness. * 

"Can  such  die?"  he  mused,  "such  faithfulness,  such 
magnificent  courage,  such  glorious  fidelity?  Is  it  possible 
that  such  can  pass  away  into  eternal  torment  ?  " 

The  soft  wind  touched  his  cheek  and  bore  heavenward  the 
prayer  he  breathed: — 

"Forbid  it,  Almighty  God." 
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bra  ted  case  of  K.  M.  King,  is  rich  in 

lessons  of  vital  importance  to  thoughtful  minds  at  the  present  time  of 
unrest,  when  conservatism  is  seeking  on  every  hand,  even  under  the 
cloak  of  radical  movements,  to  secure  statutes  and  legal  constructions 
of  laws  which  may  at  an  early  day  be  used  to  fetter  thought,  crush 
liberty,  and  throttle  the  vanguard  of  progress.  Briefly  stated,  the 
important  facts  in  the  case  in  question  are  as  follows  :  Mr.  King  is  an 
honest,  hard-working  farmer.  He  is  charged  with  no  breach  of  morals; 
in  fact,  it  appears  that  he  is  a  remarkably  upright  man.  But  he  is  a  Seventh 
Day  Adventist;  that  is,  he  does  not  hold  the  same  religious  views  as  the 
majority  in  his  State.  He  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  his  countrymen 
as  that  occupied  by  the  early  disciples  of  Christ  to  Roman  society  when 
Nero  undertook  to  punish  Christians  by  kindling  nightly  human  fires  for 
the  delectation  of  conservati  ve  or  majority  thought.  He  is  of  the  minority, 
even  as  the  Huguenots  were  in  the  minority  when  the  Church  tortured, 
racked,  and  burned  them  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  humanity. 
He  is  of  the  minority,  as  was  Roger  Williams  when,  in  1G35,  the  popular 
and  conventional  thought  of  Salem  banished  him.  Mr.  King  is  not  an 
infidel  or  even  a  doubter.  On  the  contrary  he  is  ardently  religious, 
being  a  zealous  and  conscientious  member  of  a  sect  of  Christians  noted 
for  their  piety  and  faith.  The  Adventists,  of  whom  he  is  an  honored 
member,  it  must  be  remembered,  hold  somewhat  peculiar  views  about  the 
second  advent  of  Christ.  They  believe  they  find  in  the  Bible  commands 
making  it  obligatory  upon  them  to  keep  holy  the  seventh  day  of  the  week, 
or  the  Hebrew  Sabbath,  instead  of  Sunday,  the  holiday  and  rest  day  ob- 
served by  most  Christian  denominations.  Now  it  was  shown  in  the  trial 
that,  conforming  to  his  belief,  Mr.  King  strictly  observed  the  Sabbath  or 
Saturday,  but  being  a  poor  farmer  he  could  not  afford  to  rest  two  days 
each  week,  or  over  one  hundred  days  in  the  year,  and,  therefore,  after 
having  kept  the  Sabbath  he  plowed  in  his  field  on  Sunday.  This 
aroused  the  pious  indignation  of  the  narrow-minded  and  bigoted 
members  of  the  community  who  profess  to  follow  that  great  Leader  who 
taught  us  to  judge  not,  to  resist  not  evil,  and  to  do  unto  others  as  we 
would  have  others  do  unto  us.  These  Christians  (?)  who,  unfortunately 
for  the  cause  of  justice  and  religious  liberty,  are  in  the  majority  in 
Tennessee,  had  this  conscientious.  God-fearing  man  arrested  as  a  com- 
mon felon,  and  convicted  of  the  heinous  crime  (?)  of  Sabbath-breaking 
by  plowing  on  Sunday.    He  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the 
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powerful,  and  was  sustained  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  army  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  impregnable  influence  of  the  Church  on  the  other.  Small 
heed  was  to  be  given  to  the  pamphleteers,  whose  brilliant  satire,  biting 
sarcasm,  and  pointed  logic  afforded  amusement  at  the  Louvre,  rather 
than  struck  dismay  to  the  hearts  of  those  who  fondly  believed  that  the 
Church  still  held  in  thrall  the  brain  of  the  masses,  and  that  as  for  cen- 
turies the  people  had  been  content  with  slavery  and  vassalage,  it  was 
absurd  to  imagine  they  had  now  come  to  man^s  estate,  had,  Pha)nix-like, 
arisen  from  the  ashes  of  old-time  sullen  obedience  or  ignorant  content, 
into  the  tumultuous  atmosphere  of  intellectual  activity.  It  is  true, 
some  far-seeing  brains  beheld  the  coming  storm  and  warned  the  king, 
urging  him  to  either  suppress  the  philosophers,  or  concede  to  the 
masses  a  greater  meed  of  justice,  but  their  views  were  scouted  by  the 
ruling  or  conventional  thought  of  the  court,  and  life  at  the  Louvre  con- 
tinued a  merry  whirl  of  carnal  nnd  selfish  delight.  The  morning  brought 
the  chases,  and  evening  the  banquet,  the  theatre,  or  the  ball;  while  at 
intervals  grand  polytechnic  exhibitions  delighted  the  populace,  being 
given,  probably,  in  the  vain  hope  that  they  would  satisfy  the  rising  dis- 
content, much  as  the  gladiatorial  shows  satisfied,  while  they  still  further 
brutalized,  the  degraded  populace  of  ancient  Rome,  making  possible  the 
toleration  of  such  colossal  iniquity  as  marked  the  decline  of  the  Empire. 
Such,  then,  was  the  aspect  of  court  life,  while  above  the  social  and 
political  horizon  were  gathering  clouds  which  prophesied  the  greatest 
cataclysm  civilization  had  witnessed.  The  wilful  short-sightedness,  the 
supreme  indifference  to  the  principles  of  justice,  liberty,  and  fraternity; 
the  conspicuous  absence  of  the  spirit  of  humanity,  which  characterized 
those  who  might  have  averted  the  coming  baptism  of  blood,  was  the 
legitimate  result  of  the  anaesthetizing  of  the  soul  of  the  Court  and  aris- 
tocracy with  the  lust  of  the  eye,  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  and  the  pride  of 
life.  The  divine  spark  had  disappeared.  The  spiritual  nature  had  given 
way  to  the  sensual.  Ambition  and  pleasure  were  enthroned  in  the 
seats  of  justice  and  humanity.  Selfishness  was  the  keynote  of  aristo- 
cratic life.  And  with  this  fact  kept  in  view,  the  short-sightedness  of 
royalty  in  the  presence  of  the  rising  tide  of  intelligent  discontent  i^  by 
no  means  strange.  Indifferent  to  the  fate  of  the  masses  in  any  strug.^le 
that  might  be  precipitated,  guided  by  none  of  the  higher  impulses  >f 
life,  and  possessing  implicit  confidence  in  the  impregnability  of  th:  t 
triple  bulwark  of  conservatism,  the  army,  the  police,  and  the  Church . 
the  ruling  party  of  French  aristocracy  drifted  down  the  stream  gai 
landed  with  roses,  revelling  in  wine  and  music,  abandoning  itself  t> 
pleasure  on  lifers  lowest  plane. 

farm  on  Sunday  created  a  public  nuisance.  On  this  entirely  untenable  ground  he  las 
been  hanmsed  ironi  court  to  court.  He  was  a  poor  man,  but  he  has  been  supporte*!  by 
the  friends  of  religious  liberty.  Mr.  King  has  l)een  greatly  wronged,  but  his  only 
remedy  at  law  is  under  the  law  and  Constitution  of  Tennessee.  It  appears  thr  t  for 
the  present  his  remedy  is  denied  him,  and  this  being  the  case  he  has  no  better 
recourse  than  to  submit  to  the  oppression  and  go  to  prison— to  the  convict  camp,  if 
It  suits  the  couTenienoe  of  his  persecutors  to  send  him  there.'* 
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To  the  student  of  social  conditions,  who  might  have  been  a  guest  of 
the  philosopher  Rousseau,  the  picture  photographed  on  the  mental 
retina  would  have  been  far  different.  Above  he  would  have  beheld  the 
round  of  selfish,  thoughtless  gaiety,  in  which  the  images  and  intrigues 
of  Madame  Dubarry  and  Marie  Antoinette,  of  Choiscul  and  Rohan,  of 
Louis  and  Richelieu,  were  strangely  mingled  and  distorted  by  exagger- 
ation, as  they  sifted  down  from  the  Court  through  several  layers  of 
brains  until  they  reached  the  world  of  the  newly  awakened  laborer. 
Below  him  would  have  yawned,  in  all  ite  hideousness,  the  blackness  of 
the  pit,  the  social  cellar  into  which  he  would  have  seen  thousands 
and  scores  of  thousands  of  his  fellow-men  crowded  or  driven  by 
want,  misfortune,  or  the  avarice  of  the  more  powerful,  and  from 
which  so  few  who  once  fall  ever  rose  to  the  noble  estate  of  true  man- 
hood and  womanhood.  Around  him  he  would  have  noted  still  another 
world,  more  interesting  and  yet  more  terrible  in  its  ferocity  and  power 
than  those  above  and  below  —  the  realm  of  the  common  people  — 
the  sphere  of  the  masses  —  the  current  which  passed  over  the  darkest 
dregs  and  bore  on  its  surface  the  scum.  In  this  world  the  strange 
and  interesting  phenomenon  would  have  met  his  eye  of  a  newly 
awakened  brain,  an  intellect  which  after  ages  of  semi-unconsciousness, 
had,  in  a  surprisingly  short  time,  been  aroused  by  the  intellectual 
brilliancy  of  thinkers  who  had  flooded  a  nation  with  new  ideas,  who 
had  kindled  the  Arcs  of  justice,  who  had  spoken  in  the  ear  of  all  the 
people  the  doctrine  of  the  essential  brotherhood  of  man,  the  kinship  of 
the  throne  and  the  shop,  the  idler  in  the  palace  and  the  idler  in  the 
cellar ;  the  cormorant  who  dined  off  the  labor  of  others  at  Lucerne,  and  the 
low-browed  outcasts  occupied  in  the  same  way  but  pursuing  different 
methods,  in  the  social  sewer.  And  he  would  have  noticed  an  unusual 
activity  in  this  working  world;  secret  meetings  were  being  held  on  every 
hand.  The  great  philosophical  works  of  Rousseau  breathing  a  new 
hope  and  a  larger  life  into  the  soul  of  every  reader,  and  the  withering 
satire  of  Voltaire  falling  against  the  battlements  of  the  church  and  the 
throne — these  were  the  text-books  and  watchword  of  the  new  revo- 
lution. Tens  of  thousands  of  men  who  a  few  years  before  h^  accepted 
unquestioningly  the  assurance  of  the  priests  and  obeyed  as  children  the 
decrees  of  Royalty,  were  now  thinking  as  never  before  on  justice  and 
equity,  were  students  and  intelligent  expounders  of  the  master  brains 
which  blossomed  forth  on  every  hand,  in  spite  of  priest  and  police. 
Heresy  and  liberty,  justice  and  freedom,  progress  and  equity  had  joined 
hands;  conventionalism  was  doomed.  The  cry  for  justice  went  up  from 
every  hand  to  the  crown  and  the  aristocracy,  only  to  come  back  with  a 
mocking  laugh  or  a  royal  restrictive  decree.  Thus  the  flame  was  fanned. 
The  noble  teaching  of  the  great  apostles  of  light  and  justice  which  illu- 
minated the  brains  of  the  people  and  at  first  filled  their  hearts  with 
holy  love  and  wonderful  tenderness,  making  them  ready  to  accept  and 
only  desirous  of  receiving  that  measure  of  justice  and  consideration  to 
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which  they  knew  they  were  entitled,  later  changed  to  feelings  of  hate  and 
desire  for  revenge  which  ever  grows  as  mushrooms  in  the  average  mind 
when  justice  is  denied  and  oppression  bears  down  more  relentlessly  at 
each  complaint  that  comes  from  the  oppressed.  It  is  a  law  of  life  on  the 
lower  plane  that  selfishness,  indifference,  and  heartlessness  coming  from 
above  are  photographed  upon  the  sensitive  intellect  of  the  struggling 
minds  below,  which  vainly  ask  for  justice,  only  to  return  in  time  intensi- 
fied a  hundred-fold  —  selfishness  becomes  active  and  is  complemented  by 
an  insane  desire  to  destroy.  Indifference  calls  forth  unbridled  ferocity. 
Heartlessness  awakens  sentiments  of  cruelty  and  brutality  as  relentless 
and  destructive  as  the  cyclone. 

The  social  sewer  or  cellar  of  Paris  at  this  time  presented  as  interesting 
and  suggestive  a  study  as  the  toiling  world  above.  Here  were  thousands 
of  human  beings  dwelling  in  the  atmosphere  of  crime  and  brutality, 
hungry,,  cold,  and  well-nigh  hopelessly  vicious  by  virtue  of  want, 
association,  and  environment,  and  ready  for,  if  not  eagerly  anticipating 
any  social  upheaval  which  would  afford  them  an  opportunity  to  plunder 
and  pillage.  This  world  presented  then,  as  it  ever  must,  the  saddest 
and  most  hopeless  spectacle  in  the  kaleidoscope  of  life.  There  were 
scores  of  thousands  in  this  social  sewer  and  new  recruits  coming  daily. 
The  avarice  and  extravagance  of  the  Court  pressed  upon  the  great 
stratum  of  middle  life,  which  in  time  bore  down  upon  the  lower  sphere 
with  crushing  weight,  while  many  of  its  numbers,  weary  of  the  eternal 
struggle,  relaxed  their  hold  on  respectability  and  fell  into  the  pit  of 
crime  and  moral  death.  The  inhabitants  of  this  realm  presented  a 
picture  of  ferocity  and  despair,  which  must  necessarily  prove  a  frightful 
element  in  a  revolution.  The  social  cellar  was  only  waiting  for  the 
signal  when  its  hideous  throat  would  belch  forth  death  as  surely  as 
cannon  or  mortar  ever  hurled  the  life-destroying  bomb.  Such  was  life 
in  France  in  the  world  of  the  wealthy  and  the  world  of  want;  while 
Louis  drank  Dubarry^s  health;  while  Marie  Antoinette  longed  for  her 
childhood  home,  and  the  Dauphin  busied  himself  with  geography,  lock- 
making,  and  clock-repairing. 

When  Louis  XY.  died  the  scum  had  so  thoroughly  poisoned  the  great 
current  of  life  in  France  that  it  is  probable  that  even  had  there  been 
far  wiser  heads  at  the  helm  of  State  than  Louis  XY  I.  and  his  councillor 
they  would  have  found  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  prevent  a  bloody 
reckoning,  for  the  love  of  peace  and  reverence  for  justice,  the  cool 
judgment  and  mature  wisdom  which  swayed  the  popular  mind  at  an 
early  day  was  well-nigh  drowned  in  the  rising  tide  of  angry  discontent 
and  intense  hate.  A  settied  conviction  pervaded  the  soul  of  the  masses 
that  the  hour  liad  come  when  might  should  make  right  the  age-long 
wrongs  of  the  people;  and  when  an  idea  of  this  character  possesses  the 
rank  and  file  of  a  nation  it  is  almost  impossible  even  by  a  liberal  policy 
to  avert  a  bloody  issue. 

I  have  dwelt  upon  this  striking  passage  of  history  because  It  bristles 
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with  snggestive  lessons  and  warning  notes  to  the  great  Republic  at  tlio 
present  time,  and  because  the  grave  evils,  which  are  as  symptomatic 
to-day  as  were  tlie  signs  of  the  times  portentous  in  the  reign  of  the 
easy-going,  sensual  Louis,  are  being  met  by  those  who  have  it  in  tlieir 
power  to  avert  a  social  catastrophe  in  precisely  the  same  short-sighted 
spirit  as  characterized  the  conservative  aristocracy  when  it  denied  the 
existence  of  the  universal  discontent  among  the  masses  and  flippantly 
dismissed  the  angry  muttering  of  the  coming  storm  as  merely  the 
expression  of  a  few  shallow-brained  malcontents.  To-day  we  find 
the  same  brutal  indifference  and  selfishness  as  was  so  conspicuous  at  the 
Louvre  in  1770,  exhibited  by  our  mushroom  aristocracy  of  the  dollar, 
composed  of  those  who  form  and  control  the  great  monopolies,  syndi- 
cates, trusts,  and  combines,  which  are  so  cruelly  oppressing  the  many 
that  the  few  may  grow  many  times  millionnaires ;  together  with  the  great 

railway  magnates,  who  have  through  watering  stock  on  the  one  hand, 
and  plundering  the  commonwealth  of  farmers  by  exorbitant  freights  on 
the  other,  dishonestly  amassed  colossal  fortunes.  And  that  still  more 
baleful  communion  which  forms  such  an  important  part  of  America's 
shoddy  aristocracy,  the  Wall  Street  gamblers,  they  who  rule  **  the  street," 
paralyzing  healthy  business,  causing  panics  at  will,  and  annually  sweep- 
ing to  the  wall,  to  ruin  and  to  death  numbers  of  victims  who  have  been 
lured  into  their  snares  by  deceptive  reports  industriously  circulated  and 
extensively  published  by  paid  agents  of  these  same  brigands  of  the 
commercial  world. 

This  mushroom  plutocracy,  whose  representatives  hold  colossal 
fortunes  acquired  rather  than  earned,  practically  rule  our  business 
interests  by  virtue  of  the  enormous  opportunities  afforded  by  their 
great  wealth.  And  year  by  year  are  they  increasing  the  rising  tide 
of  indignation  in  the  hearts  of  millions  of  hard-working  men  and 
women,  by  grinding  down  more  and  still  more  hopelessly  the  multitude 
dependent  on  them,  whom  they  can  reduce  to  starvation  if  they 
rebel.  Another  element,  which,  viewed  from  the  plane  of  justice  and 
equity  may  be  rightly  termed  criminaly  is  the  popular  and  conservative 
economist  who  caters  to  the  plutocracy  and  with  brazen  effrontery 
denies  facts  susceptible  of  proof,  while  he  denounces  every  reformer 
who  seeks  to  expose  the  iniquities  of  the  present.  This  course  is 
precisely  a  repetition  of  the  policy  of  those  who  minified  the  real  danger 
and  misrepresented  the  grave  facts  to  the  Court  of  France,  at  a  time 
when  an  honest,  truthful  representation  might  have  averted  the  most 
terrible  revolution  in  the  annals  of  civilization.  Only  a  short  time  since 
a  popular  economic  writer  denounced  a  Boston  clergyman  for  unveil- 
ing the  horrors  of  the  sweating  system  in  the  modern  Athens.  He  could 
not  deny  the  truth  of  the  sickening  facts  described,  but  termed  the 
minister  a  member  of  one  of  the  **mo8t  dangerous  clasa^^  of  citizens, 
merely  because  he  spoke  the  truth  with  a  view  to  bettering  the  condition 
of  society's  exiles. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Rhode  Island  weavers,  a  distinguished  and 
popular  conservative  economic  wiiter  addressed  the  hard  struggling 
workingmen.  During  his  remarks  he  sought  to  make  them  blindly  and 
contentedly  accept  their  lot  by  saying  in  honeyed  tones:  **  Why,  my  dear 
friends,  the  production  of  the  country  only  furnishes  $200  a  head  annually , 
and  it  is  hard  to  make  it  go  around.  It  is  only  by  hard  pinching  and 
earful  economy  that  we  can  make  it  do  «o;"  while  almost  within  gun- 
shot of  the  speaker  rose  the  palaces  of  America's  millionnaires,  at  New- 
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port,  where  gigantic  fortunes  are  annually  squandered  with  lavish  hands; 
where  Mr.  McAllister  and  his  butterfly  coterie  of  wealthy  gourmands 
eat,  drink,  and  dance  away  the  summer,  and  illustrate  how  these  chil- 
dren of  idleness  and  wealth  have  to  *^  pinch  and  j^lan ''  to  make  their  share 
**  of  the  $200  go  around,^^  of  which  the  distinguished  conservative  econo- 
mist spoke.  If  tlie  masses  of  our  people  were  unable  to  read  or  write, 
if  they  had  been  accustomed  to  centuries  of  oppression,  a  policy  so  glar- 
ingly unjust  and  disingenuous  might  succeed  for  a  time.  But  with  con- 
ditions as  they  are,  the  persistent  crying  of  peace  when  there  is  no  peace, 
and  attempting  to  juggle  with  facts  is  more  than  foolish,  it  is  criminal. 
One  who  does  not  regularly  read  the  labor  and  agricultural  press  of  this 
country  is  incapable  of  forming  an  intelligent  idea  of  the  nature  or  ex- 
tent of  the  discontent  at  the  present  time.  Then  again,  beyond  this 
commonwealth  of  struggling  toilers  rises  another  commonwealth,  the 
frightful  condition  of  which  no  careful  student  can  ignore.  I  refer  to 
society's  exiles,  or  the  contingent  of  the  social  cellar.  This  element  grows 
more  powerful  with  each  year.  It  is  not  securing  justice  at  the  hands 
of  civilization  and  must  some  day  be  reckoned  with. 

In  every  agitation,  every  crusade  against  wrong,  every  battle  for 
humanity,  every  contest  for  a  broader  sweep  of  justice,  conventional 
critics  have  arrayed  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  evil  conditions,  and 
denounced  as  dangerous  agitators  those  who  have  sought  to  arouse  the 
higher  impulses  of  the  people  to  right  the  crying  wrongs  of  the  hour. 
The  treatment  of  Garrison  and  Phillips  by  this  class  in  Boston,  even  in 
the  shadow  of  the  Cradle  of  Liberty,  during  the  anti-slavery  agitation, 
is  of  sufficiently  recent  date  to  emphasize  this  point,  which  hiis  been 
paralleled  in  every  important  agitation  for  a  higher  civilization  and  a 
more  just  condition.  To  ignore  the  serious  social  unrest  of  the  present, 
and  the  bitter  cry  of  the  weak  for  justice,  is  to  follow  the  fatal  precedent 
set  by  the  French  government.  To  deny  the  reality  of  the  wrongs  com- 
plained of,  or  lightly  dismiss  them  as  our  popular  economists  are  doing, 
is  to  pursue  the  ostrich  policy  with  the  certainty  of  being  overtaken  by 
the  results  of  the  evil  which  might  have  been  averted.  It  matters  not 
whether  our  *'  eminent''  authorities  are  ignorant  of  the  true  social  con- 
dition in  city  and  country  life  to-day,  or  are  wickedly  juggling  with 
truth  in  order  to  curry  favor  with  plutocracy  and  conservatism,  the  fact 
remains  that  they  are  deceiving  their  masters  as  courtiers  have  often 
deceived  thrones  at  moments  when  deception  meant  ruin.  The  duty  of 
the  hour  is  to  turn  on  the.  lights  to  compel  the  thoughtful  among  our 
wealthy  and  powerful  people  to  know  the  truth  as  it  is,  and  to  seek  such 
a  just  and  equitable  revolution  as  will  save  a  baptism  of  blood.  The 
day  for  prophesying  smooth  things  is  past;  we  are  face  to  face  with 
problems  and  conditions  which  will  not  brook  dishonest  treatment.  The 
exigencies  of  the  present  hour  demand  that  we  frankly  face  the  social 
problems  as  they  are  and  honestly  discuss  them  in  all  their  bearings. 
That  we  call  to  witness  the  impressive  lessons  of  history  and  if  possible, 
avert  the  repetition  of  the  cataclysms  of  the  past  by  prompt  measures, 
marked  by  wisdom  and  justice,  it  is  not  too  late  to  prevent  a  revolu- 
tion of  force  if  wealth  and  power  will  heed  the  cry  of  want  and  weakness; 
if  justice,  courage,  and  duty  supplant  self-interest  and  indifference  in 
the  hearts  of  those  who  see  and  feel  the  rising  tide  of  angry  discontent. 
To-day  if  we  would  demonstrate  that  a  century  of  civilization  and  free 
government  has  lifted  us  to  a  higher  ethical  level  than  humanity  had  at- 
tained a  hundred  years  ago,  we  must  face  conditions  as  they  are  and 
promptly  adopt  measures  that  will  secure  such  a  meed  of  justice  for  the 
weak  as  shall  take  from  his  heart  the  bitterness  of  injustice  and  estab- 
lish a  feeling  of  common  brotherhood  and  good-wilL 
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A  PARADISE  OF  GAMBLERS. 


BY   EDOAB   PAWCETT. 


Many  religious  journals  throughout  the  country  have 
poured  eulogies  upon  the  pious  head  of  our  Postmaster 
General  because  of  his  raid  against  all  letters  bearing  the 
least  uncanny  relation  to  that  abhorred  criminal  body,  the 
Louisiana  Lottery.  In  one  sense  this  action  is  not  ill- 
advised;  the  national  laws  against  gambling  are  distinct, 
and  even  if  they  were  unjust  their  existence  would  be  no 
excuse  for  their  infringement.  The  highly  moral  action  of 
Mr.  Wanamaker,  however,  happening  as  it  does  at  a  time 
when  his  own  relations  with  the  hazards  and  plots  of  Wall 
Street  have  grown  the  talk  of  our  entire  country,  teem  with 
a  suggestion  that  should  be  patent  to  thousands.  If  gnats 
are  strained  at  and  camels  are  swallowed,  there  is  certainly  a 
pardonable  satire  in  congratulating  those  who  devour  the 
latter  on  their  noteworthy  powers  of  digestion.  As  an 
immoral  institution  the  Louisiana  Lottery,  evil  as  it  is,  cannot 
be  compared  with  Monte  Carlo,  which  arrays  itself  in  facile 
splendors  of  enticement  and  smiles  in  mirrors  and  gildings 
on  the  rash  gamesters  whom  it  ruins.  But  the  Louisiana 
Lottery,  which  of  late  it  has  become  the  fashion  to  revile, 
devises  its  chief  gains  in  a  much  less  faulty  manner.  For 
such  disbursements  as  one  dollar,  two  dollars,  five  dollars, 
a  good  deal  of  golden  expectancy  and  anticipation  can  be 
enjoyed,  and  there  is  no  confirmed  proof  whatever  that  the 
citizens  who  are  rash  enough  to  expend  these  massive 
amounts  have   ever  been   swindled  at  the   monthly  New 
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Orleans  drawings.  Indeed,  they  have  ample  proof,  if  they 
care  to  sift  it,  that  somebody  in  Maine,  or  Indiana,  or  Cali- 
fornia, has  received  a  small  fortune  for  part  of  a  ticket  pur- 
chased at  the  same  cheap  terms  as  their  own.  Naturally, 
unless  they  were  complete  fools,  they  knew  previous  to  their 
investment  that  the  chances  against  them  were  extremely 
large,  and  that  their  prospect  of  winning  anything  very 
handsome  was  about  equal  to  that  of  their  being  struck  by 
lightning  or  having  an  unknown  relative  leave  them  a  fat 
legacy.  Could  it  once  be  proved  that  the  Louisiana  Lottery 
is  really  dishonest  in  its  dealings  —  really  more  dishonest 
than  the  bright-lit  bar-room  that  shiningly  says  to  one, 
**Come  and  get  drunk  in  me  if  you  choose,  but  if  you  don't 
choose  drink  only  as  much  as  you  want  in  me,  and  if  you 
don't  choose  to  enter  me  at  all,  avoid  me  forever  and  a  day  *' 
—  then  the  iniquity  of  the  whole  organization  could  not  be 
scorned  in  terms  too  harsh.  But  at  present  all  indictments 
against  this  particular  species  of  gambling  would  seem  to  be 
just  as  airy  as  those  against  the  alluring  tavern.  The  "pro- 
hibition extremists  "  are  like  lawyers  who  can  never  make 
their  case,  yet  are  incessantly  fuming  against  their  own 
failure.  These  extremists  forg.'jt  that  their  shadowy  moral 
client  is  plaintiff  in  a  kind  of  curious  divorce-suit,  where 
the  defendant  is  human  nature  and  the  co-respondent  human 
will.  It  is  most  probable  that  men  will  continue  to  get 
drunk  just  so  long  as  education  remains  for  them  an  inci- 
dent force  of  inferior  potency.  As  to  their  liking  and  up- 
holding certain  milder  games  of  chance  (after  the  style  of 
the  Greeks,  let  us  say,  at  their  very  highest  period  of  cul- 
ture), that  is  perhaps  not  an  educational  question  at  all,  but 
one  of  simple  diversion.  There  are  kinds  of  gambling,  how- 
ever, with  which  no  believer  in  racial  progress  will  admit 
that  the  loftier  forms  of  civilization  can  possibly  deal,  and 
foremost  among  these  must  be  counted  the  reckless  license, 
the  odious  libertinage  of  venture  which  now  shames  a 
republic  never  tired  of  vaunting  its  virtues  to  the  trans- 
atlantic monarchies  from  which  it  sprang. 

He  who  would  note  and  study,  in  all  their  terror,  melan- 
choly, and  pathos,  the  selfishness  and  avarice  of  his  fellow- 
men,  might  search  the  whole  known  globe  and  never  find  a 
field  for  his  observations  at  once  more  fruitful  and  more  dis- 
couraging than  that  of  Wall  Street.     To  realize  in  its  full 
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glare  of  vicious  vulgarity  the  influence  of  this  environment, 
let  us  take  the  case  of  some  refined  young  man  just  after  he 
has  quitted  school  and  entered  the  oflSce  of  a  thrifty  broker 
—  perhaps  a  warm  friend  of  his  father,  who  hugs  the  keenly 
American  doctrine  that  a  youth  should  be  put  in  the  way  of 
piling  dollars  together  as  quicMy  as  possible  after  he  leaves 
the  educational  leash.  By  degrees  this  young  man  will  dis- 
cover that  the  only  difference  between  Wall  Street  and  a 
huge,  crowd-engirt  gaming-table  is  one  between  simplicity 
and  complexity.  He  will  see  that  the  play  of  the  former  is 
far  more  diflScult  to  learn  and  that  it  requires  a  number  of 
croupiers  instead  of  one.  He  will  see  that  these  croupiers 
are  in  most  cases  men  whose  names  posterity  will  hand 
down,  if  it  hands  them  down  at  all,  as  those  of  stony  egotists, 
and  sometimes  of  gigantic  thieves.  He  will  gradually  gain 
insight  into  certain  of  their  methods,  as  when,  only  a  few 
years  back,  one  or  two  of  them  seized  an  entire  railroad 
under  cover  of  what  was  the  merest  parody  of  purchase  and 
opposed  both  to  law  and  to  public  policy,  afterward  defend- 
ing their  outrage  in  the  courts  through  the  brazen  aid  of 
venal  judges  and  bringing  to  Albany  (headquarters  of  their 
attempted  theft)  a  great  carload  of  New  York  ruffians,  each 
with  a  proxy  in  his  soiled  and  desperate  hand  —  an  instru- 
ment  almost  as  illegal  as  the  pistol  which  those  hands  had 
doubtless  too  often  fingered  if  not  fired  amid  the  squalor  of 
their  owners'  native  slums.* 

The  neophyte  in  speculators'  creeds  and  customs  may 
amuse  himself,  however,  with  reminiscences  like  the  preced- 
ing only  in  a  sense  of  that  proud  historic  retrospect  which 
concerns  past  radiant  records  of  "the  street."  He  may,  if 
so  minded,  con  other  pages  of  its  noble  archives,  and  dazzle 
his  young  brain  with  admiration  for  the  shining  exploits  of 
"Black  Friday,"  an  occasion  when  greed  held  one  of  its 
most  sickening  revels,  and  a  clique  of  merciless  financiers 
gathered  together  so  many  millions  of  gold  coin  that  its 
price  bred  fright  among  the  holders  of  depreciating  stocks. 
Agony,  ruin,  the  demolition  of  firesides,  resulted  from  this 
infamous  "comer"  wrought  by  a  league  of  miserly  zealots. 
But  our  young  student  of  Wall  Street  annals  will  soon  harden 


*  It  is  a  fact  that  the  late  James  Fisk,  Jr.,  was  appointed  bv  Judge  Barnard,  of  New 
York,  receiver  of  a  railway  (the  Albany  and  Suaquehanna)  which  lay  a  hundred  mile9 
outside  of  that  magistrate's  judicial  district. 
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his  nerves  against  any  silly  commiseration.  As  well  soil 
the  glory  of  Lexington  or  Bunker  Hill  by  brooding  over  the 
pangs  of  those  who  were  its  victims.  All  great  victories 
necessitate  bloodshed.  It  is  not  eveiy  man  who  can  wrest 
vast  wealth  from  the  turmoils  of  a  "  Black  Friday." 
And  so,  after  turning  the  pages  of  a  revolting  chronicle,  all 
of  which  teem  with  calamity  to  the  many  and  plethoric  gain 
to  the  bullying  and  insolent  few,  he  surveys  that  active  boil 
and  ferment  of  the  present,  seeking  to  discern  there  some 
course  of  trick  and  scheme  by  which  he  too  may  fatten  his 
purse,  even  though  he  blimts  conscience  into  a  callous 
nullity.  Between  old  days  and  new  he  finds  but  slight  dif- 
ference. Rises  and  panics  prevail  now  as  then.  The  **  mar- 
gin," beloved  of  the  wily  broker,  first  lures  and  then  robs 
the  trustful  buyer.  ** Pools,"  open  and  secret,  grasping 
and  malicious,  may  wreak  at  any  hour  disasters  on  the 
unwary.  *' Points"  are  given  by  one  operator  to  another 
with  the  same  mendacious  glibness  as  of  yore.  The  market 
is  now  dull  with  the  torpor  of  a  sleeping  cobra,  now  aflame, 
like  that  reptile,  with  treacherous  and  poisonous  life.  In 
its  repose  as  in  its  excitement  our  novice  begins  to  know  it, 
fear  it,  and  heartily  love  it  besides.  The  chances  are  nine 
out  of  ten  that  he  loves  it  too  much  and  fears  it  too  little. 
Its  hideous  vulgarity  has  ceased  to  shock  him.  Its  '"bulls," 
with  their  often  audacious  purchases  of  stock  for  which  they 
do  not  pay  but  out  of  whose  random  fluctuations  in  value 
they  expect  to  reap  thousands  from  the  "bears,"  who  sell  in 
a  like  blind,  betting-ring  fashion;  its  devices  of  '"spreads," 
and  of  "straddles,"  which  are  combinations  of  "puts"  and 
"calls"  whereby  the  purchaser  limits  his  loss  and  at  the 
same  time  suits  the  chances  of  his  winning  to  those  of 
vacillant  prices  themselves ;  its  unblushing  compromises  on 
the  part  of  debtors  with  creditors,  fifty  cents  on  the  dollar 
being  frequently  paid  by  bankrupts  to  the  extent  of  one, 
two,  or  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  in  order  that  they 
may  resume  their  highly  legitimate  undertakings  and  per- 
haps grow  rich  again  in  company  with  their  fellow-gamblers ; 
all  these,  and  many  more  features  of  Wall  Street  life,  equally 
vivid  and  equally  soiled  by  sordid  materialism,  have  at 
length  wrapped  the  mind  of  this  young  observer  in  their 
drastic  and  sinister  spells.  When  he  "starts  out  for  him- 
self," as  he   is   presently  quite  sure  to   do,    his  ultimate 
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success  is  enonnously  doubtful.  His  reign  as  a  leading  per- 
sonality in  Wall  Street  means  to  have  been  a  Childe  Roland 
who,  indeed,  to  the  Dark  Tower  did  actually  come.  The  horn 
tliat  such  a  victor  lifts  to  his  mouth  has  been  wrought,  as 
one  might  say,  from  the  bones  of  some  comrade  slain  in  the 
same  arduous  pilgrimage,  and  the  peal  of  triumph  which  his 
lips  evoke  from  it  might  be  called  a  blending  of  countless 
wretched  cries  from  the  lips  of  other  perished  strugglers  in 
the  same  daring  design.  Great  success  with  him,  if  he 
achieves  it,  will  be  —  what?  An  almost  Titanic  power  to 
torture  and  affright  at  will  hundreds,  thousandii  of  his 
fellow-men.  He  will  have  before  him  the  example  of  a 
man  who  locked  up  $12,500,000  in  one  of  his  riotous 
assaults  against  honest  stock-exchange  dealing  —  money 
notoriously  not  his  own.  He  may  desire  to  imitate  that 
course  of  behavior  which  had  Samuel  Bowles  abducted  and 
unlawfully  imprisoned  because  he  published  in  his  paper  the 
truth  about  Wall  Street  trickery  and  villany,  or  which  sand- 
bagged Dorraan  B.  Eaton  in  the  streets  of  New  York  for 
having  fought  with  legal  weapons  of  honest  denunciation 
that  malodorous  craft  of  a  compact  between  incarnate  klepto- 
mania in  finance  and  the  unspeakable  "boss"  burglar  of 
Tammany  Ring. 

But  needless  are  further  details  of  those  abominations  on 
which  our  rising  young  aspirant  may  turn  an  envious  eye. 
He  cannot  but  acquaint  himself  with  the  whole  horrid  list  of 
chicanery,  since  its  items  are  rungs  of  the  ladder  on  which 
he  himself  may  hereafter  seek  to  mount.  If  he  aims  to  be  a 
great  Wall  Street  spider  he  must  perforce  fully  acquaint 
himself  with  what  material  will  go  toward  the  spinning  of 
that  baleful  tissue,  his  proprietary  web.  It  must  be  woven, 
this  web,  out  of  perjui'ies  and  robberies.  Its  fibres  must 
mean  the  heart-strings  torn  from  many  a  deluded  stockhold- 
er's breast,  and  the  morning  dew  that  glitters  on  it  must  be 
the  tears  of  widows  and  orphans.  The  laws  of  a  great 
republic  are  the  foliage  (alas,  of  a  tree  not  too  sturdy !)  on 
which  its  devilish  meshes  are  wrought!  There  is  no  exag- 
geration in  stating  that  the  financial  history  of  the  past 
three  decades  in  America  has  been  one  of  peerless  turpitude. 
Rome  under  the  dying  glories  of  the  empire  scarcely  paral- 
lels its  knavish  gluttonies  of  illegal  seizui'e.  And  Wall 
Street  has  been  the  boiling  point  of  all  this  infectious  train 
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of  outrages  against  a  patient  people — one  that  presumes  to  rate 
itself  really  democratic,  and  to  sneer  at  countries  over  seas 
in  which  to-day  a  Credit  Mobilier,  a  Pacific  Railroad  atrocity, 
a  Manhattan  Railroad  brigandage,  would  make  Trafalgar 
Square  or  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  howl  with  savage 
tumult. 

But  let  us  return  to  our  would-be  Wall  Street  magnate. 
Suppose  he  has  not  the  "grit"  or  the  "go"  (or  whatever  it 
would  be  termed  in  that  classic  purlieu  so  noted  for  elegance 
of  every-day  rhetoric)  either  to  crown  himself  with  the  tar- 
nished crown  of  a  monetary  **king"  or  even  to  hold  a  gilt- 
edged  but  scandal-reeking  portfolio  at  the  footstool  of  some 
such  reigning  tyrant.  In  this  case  he  may  join  the  great 
rank-and-file  of  those  whose  pockets  have  become  irremed- 
iably voided  and  who  seldom  refer  to  Wall  Street  unless 
with  muttered  curses  while  dragging  out  maimed  careers  in 
various  far  less  feverish  pursuits ;  or  he  may,  on  the  other 
hand,  drift  into  that  humble  crowd  of  petty  brokers  ("curb- 
stone "  or  domiciled)  whose  incomes  vary  from  fifteen  hun- 
dred to  as  many  thousands  a  year,  and  who  pass  hours  each 
day  in  envy,  whether  secret  or  open,  of  the  dignitaries 
towering  above  them.  As  one  of  these  inferior  persons  his 
existence  will  continue,  no  doubt,  until  he  changes  it  for  the 
tomb:  and  meanwhile  what  sort  of  an  existence  has  it  been? 
All  the  finer  human  aims  have  appealed  to  him  as  pearls 
appeal  to  swine.  He  has,  perhaps,  possessed  faculties  which 
might  have  allowed  him  to  shine  ably  and  yet  honorably  in 
the  state  or  national  congress,  whose  votes  his  friends  and 
rivals,  to  ensure  the  passage  of  their  unscrupulous  railroad- 
bills,  have  bought  so  often  and  with  such  bloodless  de- 
pravity. But  these  faculties  have  been  miserably  misused. 
He  may  have  loved  some  woman,  and  married  her,  and 
begotten  children  by  her;  domestic  affection  may  have 
warmed  his  being,  just  as  it  does  that  of  many  a  day-laborer. 
But  in  the  arid  air  of  Wall  Street  all  his  intellectual  and 
ethical  possibilities  will  have  wilted  and  died.  Lust  for 
greater  riches  and  a  mordant,  ever-smouldering  disappoint- 
ment at  not  having  attained  them,  will  replace  the  healthier 
impulses  of  adolescence.  Books  will  have  no  savor  for  him; 
men  of  high  attainments,  unless  their  coffera  brim  with 
lucre,  affect  him  no  more  than  the  company  of  the  most 
unlettered  oaf.     He  becomes,  in  other  words,  the  typioal 
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Wall  Street  man,  and  he  becomes  this  with  a  stolid  indiffer- 
ence to  all  known  motors  of  mental  betterment. 

It  is  not  in  any  sense  an  attractive  type.  The  Wall 
Street  men  are  lilies  that  toil  and  spin  ("tiger"  lilies,  one 
might  term  them,  in  remembrance  of  the  old  gambler-slang 
about  faro  and  roulette) ;  but  their  industries,  however  dis- 
tinct, are  what  the  political  economists  would  call  those  of 
non-productive  consumers.  They  are  active  drones,  to  speak 
with  paradox,  in  the  great  hive  of  human  energy.  Like  all 
gamesters,  all  men  who  live  by  the  turning  of  the  dice-box, 
they  have  a  devil-may-care  demeanor,  now  and  then  rather 
sharply  peppered  with  wit,  though  wit  not  always  avoidant 
of  the  obscene.  For  the  most  part,  they  are  as  ignorant  of 
the  large  onward  push  of  human  thought  as  if  they  were 
farmers  in  some  remote  county  of  Arkansas.  And  yet  they 
affect,  at  all  times,  an  amusing  omniscience.  To  "know  it 
all"  is  a  phrase  beloved  as  sarcasm  by  their  nimble  vernacu- 
lar, and  though  this  (like  "  Come  off  I "  and  "  Look  here, 
what  are  you  giving  us  ?  "  )  is  a  form  of  speech  incessantly 
on  their  lips,  one  is  prone  sometimes  to  reflect  how  amazing 
is  the  meagreuess  of  real  knowledge  which  their  *' knowing  it 
all  "  piteously  represents.  They  are  sometimes  keen  sports- 
men, but  a  good  many  scamps,  dolts,  and  cads  are  that. 
Their  acquaintance  with  contemporary  literature  could  be 
summed  up  by  stating  that  if  you  should  ask  an  average 
number  of  their  class  whether  he  had  read  the  last  novel  of 
Mr.  James,  he  might  pull  his  moustache  (the  Wall  Street 
man  usually  has  a  moustache,  and  often  a  symmetric  and 
well-tended  one)  desiring  to  learn  whether  you  had  refer- 
ence or  no  to  G-.  P.  R,  James,  of  the  "  two  horse-men  "  celeb- 
rity. Their  ignorance,  however,  is  not  equal  to  their 
self-sufBciency.  Almost  whenever  the  average  Wall  Street 
man  goes  into  good  society  he  makes  himself  more  pro- 
nounced there  by  his  assurance  than  his  culture.  Of  the 
latter  quality  he  has  so  little  that  the  best  clubs  of  which  he 
is  a  member  tolerate  rather  than  accept  him.  In  most  cases  he 
is  deplorably  curt  of  speech  and  brusque  of  deportment. 
Suavity,  repose,  that  kindliness  which  is  the  very  marrow 
and  pith  of  high-breeding,  shock  you  in  his  manners  as 
acutely  by  their  absence  as  if  they  were  rents  in  his  waist- 
coat or  gapes  in  his  boot-leather.  The  "bluff,"  impudence, 
and  swagger  of  the  Stock  Exchange  cling  to  him  in  society 
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like  burrs  to  the  hair  of  horse  or  dog.  He  would  be  far 
more  endurable,  this  socially  rampant  and  ubiquitous  Wall 
Street  man,  if  he  revealed  the  least  shred  of  respect  for  those 
ideas  and  faiths  on  which  his  hard,  cold  course  of  living  has 
necessarily  trampled  rough-hooved.  He  is  so  bright  and 
intelligent,  as  a  rule,  that  you  wonder  why  he  is  so  phenome- 
nally vulgar.  But  his  brightness  and  intelligence  are  of  the 
quality,  nearly  always,  that  throws  into  hysteric  giggles  the 
"summer  girl "  on  piazzas  of  third-rate  hotels.  Ordinarily, 
too,  he  has  not  the  faintest  conception  of  how  deeply  and 
darkly  he  bores  people  who  would  live  apart  from  him,  from 
his  bejewelled  and  supercilious  wife  (her  pretty  head  always 
goes  an  inch  further  backward  when  "Tom  "  or  "Dick "  has 
"made  a  strike  in  stocks  "),  and  from  the  French  maid,  with 
her  frilled  cap,  whom  his  children  gabble  to  in  their  gram- 
marless  American-French,  but  whose  unctuous  idioms  are 
Sanscrit  alike  to  madame  and  himself. 

Conceive  that  you  or  I  shall  wish  to  talk  with  the  ordi- 
nary Wall  Street  man,  on  the  piazza  of  his  watering-place 
hotel,  on  the  deck  of  his  record-breaking  steamer.  (When 
he  goes  to  Europe,  which  he  incessantly  does,  he  invariably 
takes  a  record-breaking  steamer  in  preference  to  all  others.) 
What  does  he  know?  What  can  he  tell  us?  Politics? 
He  reproduces,  if  he  be  a  Republican,  the  last  tirade  of  his 
favorite  newspaper  in  behalf  of  protection  and  Mr.  Blaine. 
If  he  be  a  Democrat  he  will  spout  the  last  editorial  of  his 
favorite  newspaper  in  favor  of  free  trade  and  Mr.  Cleveland. 
History  ?  The  Wall  Street  man  rarely  knows  in  what  year 
Columbus  discovered  America,  and  would  be  in  straits  wild 
enough  to  horrify  that  talented  arch-prig,  Mr.  Andrew  Lang, 
if  you  mentioned  either  Cortes  or  Pizarro.  Fiction  ?  He 
admired  Robinson  Crusoe  when  a  boy,  and  since  then  he  has 
read  a  few  translated  volumes  of  Dumas  the  elder.  Poetry  ? 
He  doesn't  like  it  "for  a  cent " ;  but  he  once  did  come  across 
something  (by  Tennyson  or  Longfellow  —  he  forgets  which) 
called  "Beautiful  Snow."  That  "fetched  him,"  and  "laid 
over  "  any  other  verse  he  recollects. 

Here,  let  us  insist,  is  no  aimless  travesty  of  the  average 
Wall  Street  man,  but  a  faithful  etching  of  him,  apart  from 
those  more  sorry  lineaments  which  might  be  disclosed  in  a 
portrait  painted,  as  it  were,  with  the  oil  of  his  own  slippery 
speculations.     If  he  resents  the  honest  dr^  \ving  of  his  well" 
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known  features,  why,  so  much  the  better.  His  indignation 
may  be  fraught  with  wholesome  reactions.  Perhaps  he  will 
have  his  defenders  —  interested  ones,  of  course.  We  may 
pluck  the  cactus-flower  with  hands  cased  in  buckskin,  and 
swear  that  it  harbors  no  sting  below  its  roseate  and  silken 
cockade  of  bloom.  Prejudice  is  too  often  the  saucepan  on 
which  we  cook  our  criticisms;  and  when  these  are  done  to  a 
turn  we  cast  the  vessel  into  a  dust-bin,  trying  with  mighty 
valor  of  volition  to  forget  that  it  even  exists  as  old  iron. 

Never  was  more  blatant  humbug  aired  than  that  about  our 
"brilliant"  Wall  Street  financiers.  Their  "brilliancy"  is 
merely  a  replilsive  egotism  in  one  of  its  worst  forms,  —  that  of 
cupidity.  They  are  like  misers  with  longer,  quicker,  and 
more  sinewy  fingers  than  other  misers,  in  the  gathering 
together  of  dollars.  Their  shrewdness  may  be  exceptional, 
but  a  quality  which  consists  half  in  accurate  guessing  and 
half  in  bullying  defiance  is  hardly  worthy  of  the  name.  As 
for  their  "nerve"  and  "coolness,"  these  are  not  endowments 
that  in  such  connection  can  be  admired  or  praised.  For 
surely  the  gambler  who  cannot  face  bravely  those  very  slings 
and  arrows  of  variant  if  not  always  outrageous  fortune  which 
form  the  chief  indices  of  his  dingy  profession,  cuts  a  mean 
enough  figure  in  the  cult  of  it.  "Jim"  Fisk  had  traits  like 
these,  but  who  now  applauds  them?  As  well  admire  the 
courage  of  a  house-breaker  in  scaling  a  garden-wall  at  mid- 
night, or  his  exquisite  tact  in  selecting  a  bed-chamber  well- 
stored  with  jewels  and  money.  The  so-called  "  great  men  " 
of  Wall  Street  are  foes  of  society  —  foes  merciless  and 
malign.  Their  "generalship,"  their  "Napoleonic"  attri- 
butes are  terms  coined  by  people  of  their  own  damaging 
class,  people  with  low  motives,  with  even  brutish  morals. 
It  is  time  that  this  age  of  ours,  so  rich  in  theoretic  if  im- 
practicable huraanitarianisms,  forebore  to  flatter  the  spirits 
which  work  against  it  in  its  efforts  toward  higher  and  wiser 
achievement.  The  anarchists  hanged  in  Chicago  were  men 
of  mistaken  purpose  and  fatuous  belief.  But  at  least  they 
were  conceivably  sincere,  however  dangerous  to  peace  and 
order.  These  czars  and  tycoons  of  finance,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  scoffers  at  the  integrity  of  the  commonweal,  and 
have  for  their  Lares  and  Penates  hideous  little  gods  carved 
by  their  own  misantliropy  from  the  harsh  granite  of  self- 
worship.     Every  new  conspiracy  to  amass  millions  through 
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wrecking  railroads,  through  pouring  vast  sums  upon  the 
stock  market,  through  causing  as  vast  sums  to  disappear 
from  public  use,  stains  them  blacker  with  the  proof  of  their 
horrible  inhumanity.  Even  death  does  not  always  end  their 
monstrous  rapine,  for  when  they  pay  what  is  called  the  debt 
of  nature  they  too  often  fling,  in  their  wills,  a  posthumous 
sneer  at  that  still  larger  debt  owed  to  their  fellow-creatures, 
and  make  some  eldest  son  their  principal  heir.  Charity  may 
get  a  few  niggardly  thousands  from  them,  and  handsome 
bequests  usually  go  to  their  younger  children;  yet  the  bulk 
of  the  big  gambler's  treasure  passes  intact  to  one  who  will 
most  probably  guard  with  avid  custody  the  alleged  prestige 
of  its  possession. 

But  we  should  remember  that  on  many  occasions  it  is  not 
even  a  game  of  chance  with  these  potentates  of  Wall  Street. 
They  play,  as  it  were,  with  marked  cards,  and  can  predict 
to  a  certainty,  having  such  mighty  capital  at  their  disposal, 
just  how  and  when  particulai*  stocks  will  rise  or  fall. 
Spreading  abroad  deceitful  rumors  through  their  little  sub- 
servient throngs  of  henchmen  brokers,  they  create  untold 
ravage  and  despair.  Fearful  cruelty  is  shown  by  them  then. 
The  law  cannot  reach  it,  though  years  of  imprisonment 
would  be  far  too  good  for  it.  Families  are  plunged  into 
penury  by  their  subtly  circulated  frauds;  forgery  and  em- 
bezzlement in  hundreds  of  individual  cases  result;  banks 
are  betrayed  and  shattered;  disgrace  and  suicide  are  sown 
broadcast  like  seeds  fecund  in  poison.  One  often  marvels 
that  assassination  does  not  spring  up  in  certain  desperate 
human  hearts  as  a  vengeance  against  these  appalling  wrongs. 
Murder  is  ghastly  enough,  in  whatever  shape  it  meets  us, 
and  from  whatever  cause.  But  if  Lincoln  and  Garfield  fell 
the  prey  of  mad  fanatics,  it  seems  all  the  stranger,  as  it  is 
all  the  more  fortunate,  that  agonized  and  ill-governed  human 
frenzy  should  thus  far  happily  have  spared  us  new  public 
shudders  at  new  public  crimes. 

Conjecture  may  indeed  waste  its  liveliest  ardors  in  seeking 
to  determine  what  place  this  nineteenth  century  of  ours  will 
hold  among  the  centuries  which  have  preceded  and  are 
destined  to  follow  it.  But  there  is  g'^od  reason  to  believe, 
after  all,  that  in  one  way  it  will  be  leld  remarkable,  per- 
haps even  unique,  —  as  an  age  of  violent  contrasts,  violent 
extremes.     Here  we  are,  seeking  (however  pathetically)  to 
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grapple  with  problems  whose  solution  would  wear  an  almost 
millennial  tinge.  There  are  men  among  us  —  and  men  of 
august  intellects,  too  —  who  urge  upon  society  the  adoption 
of  codes  and  usages  which  would  assume,  if  practically 
treated,  that  the  minds  and  characters  of  mortals  are  little 
short  of  angelic.  And  coevally  with  these  dreamers  of 
grand  socialistic  improvement,  we  are  met  by  such  evidence 
as  that  of  Wall  Street,  its  air  foul  with  the  mephitic  exhala- 
tions that  rise  from  dead  and  rotting  principle.  When  the 
state  is  corrupt,  and  large  bodies  of  its  citizens  are  not  only 
corrupt  but  wholly  scornful  of  every  fraternal  and  philan- 
thropic purpose  as  well,  —  when  communities  like  this  of 
Wall  Street,  cold-blooded,  shameless,  injurious,  are  bowed  to 
as  powers,  instead  of  being  shunned  as  pests,  then  the  ideals 
of  such  men  as  Karl  Marx  and  his  disciples  loom  distant  and 
indefinite  on  the  horizon  of  the  future.  Tritest  of  metaphors 
though  it  may  be,  all  civilization  is  a  garden,  and  in  this  garden 
of  our  own  western  tillage  Wall  Street  towers  to-day  like  a 
colossal  weed,  with  roots  deep-plunging  into  a  soil  they  desic- 
cate and  de-fertilize.  When  and  whose  will  be  the  extir- 
pating hand? 

Here  dawns  a  question  with  which  some  modern  Sphinx 
may  defy  some  coming  (Edipus.  Let  us  hope  it  will  prove 
a  question  so  adequately  answered  that  the  evil  goddess 
using  it  as  a  challenge  —  the  conventional  deity  of  injustice, 
duplicity,  and  extortion  —  will  dramatize  her  compulsory 
response  to  it  by  casting  herself  headlong  into  the  sea! 


PROTECTION  OR  FREE  TRADE- WHICH? 


BY  HON.    HENRY  CABOT  LODGE,    M.    C. 


The  advocates  of  free  trade  in  this  country  at  the  present 
time  are  very  unlike  Emerson's  "fine  young  Oxford  gentle- 
men "  who  said  "  there  was  nothing  new,  and  nothing  true,  and 
no  matter."  They  not  only  believe  their  pet  doctrine  to  be  true, 
but  they  seem  to  assume  that  it  is  also  new.  They  further 
treat  it  as  if  it  were  an  exact  science  and  a  great  moral 
question  as  well.  Unwarranted  assumptions  merely  confuse 
and  this  question  of  national  economic  policy  is  too  impor- 
tant to  be  clouded  with  confusions.  It  is  worth  while, 
therefore,  to  look  at  these  assumptions  one  by  one  and  try, 
before  attempting  any  discussion  of  the  tariff,  to  clear  the 
ground  from  cant  and  to  see  the  question  exactly  as  it  is. 

In  the  first  place,  the  question  of  free  trade  or  protection 
is  in  no  sense  a  moral  one.  Free  traders  are  prone  to  forget 
that  their  great  prophet,  Adam  Smith,  drew  this  distinction 
very  plainly  at  the  outset.  He  wrote  two  important  works. 
One  of  them  all  the  world  has  read.  It  is  called  "The 
Wealth  of  Nations,"  deals  with  the  selfish  interests  of  man- 
kind, and  embodies  the  author's  political  economy.  The 
other  is  an  equally  elaborate  work  entitled  "  The  Moral  Sen- 
timents." It  is  the  complement  of  "The  Wealth  of  Nations," 
which  is  devoted  to  the  selfish  side  of  human  nature  and  the 
world  at  large  has  found  no  trouble  in  forgetting  it.  Adam 
Smith  himself  was  under  no  confusion  of  mind  as  to  his  sub- 
ject when  he  wrote  about  political  economy.  He  knew  that 
he  was  dealing  with  questions  of  a  selfish  character,  of  an  en- 
lightened selfishness,  no  doubt,  but  none  the  less  questions  of 
self-interest.  He  never  for  a  moment  thought  of  putting 
his  political  economy  on  a  plane  of  pure  morality. 

When  the  great  political  movement  toward  free  trade 
began  in  England,  it  was  largely  a  movement  of  the  middle 
classes  and  of  the  industrial  interests  of  Great  Britain. 
The  great  middle  class  of  England,  which  furnishes  the  back- 
bone and  sinew  of  the  nation,  is  essentially  a  moral  class,  and 
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in  appealing  to  it  the  political  leader  is  always  tempted  to 
put  forward  the  moral  aspect  of  his  theme,  even  if  he  has  to 
twist  his  argument  and  his  facts  to  find  one.  The  manu- 
facturers of  England  believed  that  free  trade  would  be 
profitable,  but  it  soothed  them  to  be  assured  that  the  system 
was  also  highly  moral.  It  is  to  the  Manchester  School, 
therefore,  that  we  owe  the  attempt  to  give  to  the  entire  free 
trade  system  a  moral  coloring  for  which  the  narrower  ques- 
tion of  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws  afforded  an  opportunity. 
Our  own  free  traders  for  the  most  part  are  devout  followers 
of  the  Manchester  School,  and  take  all  their  teachings  and 
practices  with  little  discrimination.  They  are  essentially 
imitative.  The  anti-corn  law  agitators  pointed  their  argu- 
ments by  exhibiting  loaves  of  bread  of  different  sizes,  and 
so  our  free  traders,  during  a  campaign,  have  gone  about  in 
carts  and  held  up  pairs  of  trousers,  a  more  humorous  if  less 
intelligent  form  of  object  lesson.  They  attempt,  too,  in  like 
fashion,  to  give  the  weight  of  morality  to  their  doctrines. 
Unfortunately  for  them,  inasmuch  as  everyone  likes  to  be 
moral  at  some  one's  else  expense,  their  position  is  untenable. 
Adam  Smith's  distinction  was  a  broad  and  sound  one;  and 
deeply  important  as  political  economy  and  questions  of  tariff 
are,  they  are  in  no  sense  matters  of  morals.  They  are  purely 
questions  of  self-interest,  of  profit  and  loss,  and  can  be 
decided  properly  on  these  grounds  alone. 

In  the  second  place,  the  assumption  made  tacitly,  at  least, 
if  not  avowedly,  that  political  economy  is  an  exact  science  is 
wholly  misleading.  Political  economy  covers  a  wide  range 
of  subjects  of  which  the  tariff  is  only  one ;  but  in  none  of  its 
branches  is  it  an  exact  science.  Modern  investigation  has, 
no  doubt,  revealed  certain  economic  laws  which  we  may 
fairly  say  operate  with  reasonable  certainty,  but  this  is  a 
very  different  proposition  from  that  which  would  make  the 
conclusions  of  economists  in  all  directions  as  absolute  as 
those  of  mathematicians.  Political  economy,  in  fact,  does 
not  differ  greatly  in  tliis  respect  from  history,  because  both 
deal  with  subjects  where  the  conditions  and  sympathies  of 
men  and  women  play  a  large  part,  and  where  human  passions 
are  deeply  engaged.  In  fields  like  these,  where  the  personal 
equation  of  humanity  plays  a  controlling  part,  it  is  absurd  to 
attempt  to  argue  as  if  we  were  dealing  with  a  mathematical 
formula.     There  may  be  a  philosophy  of  political  economy 
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as  there  is  of  history;  there  may  be  scientific  methods  of 
dealing  with  it  and  certain  economic  laws,  subject  to  many 
exceptions,  which  we  may  consider  to  be  established,  but 
nevertheless  it  is  as  far  from  being  an  exact  science  as  one 
can  conceive.  The  exact  science  notion  is  the  misconcep- 
tion of  cloistered  learning  which  can  build  impregnable  sys- 
tems where  there  are  none  to  attack  them,  but  which  has  no 
idea  of  the  practical  difiiculties  of  an  unsympathetic  world 
where  the  precious  system  must  meet  every  possible  objection 
and  not  merely  those  devised  by  its  framera.  In  discussing 
a  question  of  political  economy,  therefore,  it  is  well  to  bear 
in  mind  that  we  are  handling  a  subject  where  new  facts  are 
always  entering  in  to  modify  old  conclusions,  and  where 
there  are  many  conditions,  the  effect  of  which  it  is  impossible 
to  calculate. 

In  the  third  place,  the  ardent  tariff  reformer  at  the  present 
moment  always  discourses  upon  his  subject  as  if  he  had  some 
perfectly  new  truth  to  lay  before  the  world  from  which  it 
would  be  as  impossible  to  differ,  imless  one  was  illiterate  or 
corrupt,  as  from  the  conclusion  of  Galileo  in  regard  to  the 
movement  of  the  earth.  In  one  of  our  recent  political  cam- 
paigns I  quoted  an  argument  of  Hamilton's  in  favor  of 
protection  from  his  famous  Report  of  Manufactures.  There- 
upon one  of  my  opponents  in  a  public  speech,  referring  to 
this  quotation,  said  it  would  be  as  sensible  to  adopt  Ham- 
ilton's views  on  the  tariff  as  to  go  back  to  stage  coaches  sim- 
ply because  those  vehicles  were  the  means  of  conveyance  in 
Hamilton's  time.  I  could  not  help  wondering  what  my 
learned  opponent  would  have  thought  if  I  had  retorted  that, 
by  parity  of  reasoning,  we  ought  to  reject  the  "  Wealth  of 
Nations"  because  Adam  Smith  flourished  a  little  earlier 
than  Hamilton,  and  stage  coaches  were  used  in  his  day  also. 

The  simple  truth  is  that  there  is  nothing  very  new  to-day 
in  the  question  of  free  trade  or  protection.  The  subject  is 
one  which  has  been  under  consideration  for  some  time.  It 
has  received  great  developments  in  the  last  himdred  years, 
and  is  still  so  far  from  the  last  word  that  it  is  safest  not  to 
be  too  dogmatic  about  it. 

In  this  matter  of  the  tariff,  then,  we  have  before  us  a  ques- 
tion which  is  not  new,  which  is  not  moral,  but  which  deals 
simply  with  matters  of  self-interest  according  to  the  dictates 
of  an  enlightened  selfishness.     What  is  the  condition  of  th^ 
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question  of  free  trade  to-day  in  its  practical  aspect?  Fifty 
years  ago,  roughly  speaking,  the  movement  for  it  in  Eng- 
land became  successful,  and  the  English  people  abandoned 
a  protective  tariff  which  they  had  maintained  for  some 
centuries  and  adopted  the  free  trade  tariff  which  they  have 
to-day.  The  latter  system  has  had  a  thorough  trial  in  Eng- 
land under  the  most  favorable  circumstances.  If  there  is 
any  country  in  the  world  which,  by  its  situation,  its  history 
and  its  condition,  is  adapted  for  free  trade,  England  is  that 
country.  If  free  trade,  therefore,  is  the  certain  and  enormous 
benefit  which  its  advocates  assert,  and  if  it  is  the  only  true 
system  for  nations  to  adopt,  its  history  in  England  ought  to 
prove  the  truth  of  these  propositions.  How  near  has  free 
trade  come  to  performing  all  that  its  original  promoters 
claimed  in  its  behalf?  How  brilliant  has  been  its  success  in 
practise  ?  One  thing  at  least  is  certain :  it  has  not  been  such 
an  overwhelming  and  glittering  success  as  to  convince  any 
other  civilized  nation  of  its  merits.  England  stands  alone 
to-day,  as  she  has  stood  for  the  last  fifty  years,  the  one  free 
trade  nation  in  the  world.  Possibly  England  of  all  the 
nations  may  be  right  and  everybody  else  may  be  wrong,  but 
there  is,  at  least,  a  division  of  opinion  so  respectable  that  we 
may  assume,  with  all  due  reverence  for  out  free  trade  friends, 
that  there  are  two  sides  to  this  question  as  to  many  others. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  some  of  the  early  promises. 
Free  trade,  according  to  its  originators,  was  to  usher  in  an 
era  of  peace  and  good-will.  It  was,  in  its  extension,  to  put 
an  end  to  wars.  It  has  certainly  not  brought  peace  to  Eng- 
land, which  has  had  a  petty  war  of  some  sort  on  her  hands 
almost  every  year  since  the  free  trade  gospel  was  preached. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  this  is  in  the  least  due  to 
free  trade,  but  it  is  quite  obvious  that  free  trade  did  not 
stop  fighting.  The  prosperity  of  England  has,  of  course, 
been  undeniably  great,  and  it  has  been  especially  great 
among  the  vast  industrial  and  manufacturing  interests 
which  supported  the  free  trade  policy.  Possibly  they  have 
thriven  better  under  this  system  than  they  would  have  done 
under  the  old  one,  but  this  must  remain  mere  speculation, 
and  as  we  know  that  some  protected  countries  have  prospered 
as  much  if  not  more  than  England,  the  prosperity  argument 
has  little  weight.  There  are,  however,  other  fields  where 
we  need  not  rely  ou  conjecture.     Has  free  trade  been  an 
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unquestionable  benefit  not  merely  to  the  industrial  but  to  all 
classes  in  England?  It  certainly  has  not  put  an  end  to 
strikes,  for  strikes  have  never  been  more  frequent  anywhere 
than  they  have  been  in  Great  Britain  of  late  years.  It  does 
not  seem  to  have  j>erceptibly  diminished  poverty,  if  we  may 
judge  from  such  recent  books  as  "The  Bitter  Cry  of  Outcast 
London,"  and  "Through  Darkest  England."  The  state  of 
Ireland  has  not  been  indicative  of  a  healing  and  life-giving 
prosperity.  In  a  word  the  great  problems  of  labor,  of  pov- 
erty, and  of  over-population  seem  as  severe  la  free  trade 
England  as  in  protective  countries.  Free  trade  again  does 
Hot  seem  to  have  prevented  the  rise  of  trusts  and  syndicates, 
nor  to  havfl  st4)pped  the  accumulation  of  vast  wealth  in  a  few 
hands.  In  otlier  words,  there  is  no  evidence  that  free  trade 
lias  had  any  effect  on  the  most  serious  questions  of  the  day, 
which  touch  the  welfare  of  the  great  masses  of  the  people. 
All  that  can  1>e  said  is  that  the  manufacturing  and  industrial 
interests  of  Great  Britain  seem  to  have  thriven  under  it. 
For  a  system  which  arrogates  to  itself  absolute  truth,  this  is 
a  me^re  showing. 

Free  trade  has  not  demonstrated  its  infallibility  in  the 
single  country  where  it  has  been  tried.  The  question,  there- 
fore, for  the  people  of  the  United  States  is,  whether  under 
their  conditions  it  is  well  to  make  the  change  which  Eng- 
land made  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  and  to  adopt  a  system  of 
which  the  success  has  been  doubtful  in  its  chosen  field.  In 
order  to  decide  the  question  intelligently  we  must  put  aside 
all  vague  confusions  alwut  an  exact  science  which  will  work 
the  same  results  evciywhere  because  it  operates  under  an 
immutable  law.  Even  if  free  trade  had  been  a  brilliant  and 
conclusive  success  in  England,  of  which  there  is  no  prool, 
does  it  follow  that  it  would  ho  a  better  system  for  us?  We 
have,  to  begin  with,  in  our  possession,  instead  of  a  small 
island  a  continent  capable  of  almost  every  variety  of  natural 
production  and  mechanical  industry.  This  is  also  a  new 
country  and  a  young  country.  We  have  been  developing 
our  resources  rapidly  for  the  last  hundred  years,  bat  they  are 
still  not  fully  developed.  The  policy  of  the  United  States, 
although  with  many  fluctuations,  has  been  in  dw  main  to 
develop  all  our  natu 
fullest  extent.  Th 
terse  statement  that, 
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ing  yourself,"  followed  by  a  freshly  humorous  allusion  to 
lifting  one's  self  by  one's  boot-straps.  He  then  feels  that  he 
has  met  the  case.  If  political  economy  and  the  financial 
policy  of  nations  were  as  simple  as  this  argument  seems  to 
imply,  life  would  be  an  easier  thing  both  for  nations  and 
individuals.  Unluckily  the  problems  of  mankind  which 
engage  their  interests  and  passions  cannot  be  solved  by  cheap 
aphorisms.  The  statement  of  the  free  trader  about  taxing 
yourself  in  order  to  grow  rich  has  a  final  and  conclusive 
sound,  but  it  is  simply  sound.  There  are,  for  example, 
plenty  of  towns  in  New  England  which  have  built  factories 
and  relieved  certain  persons  from  taxation  in  order  to  secure 
their  capital  and  industry,  and  the  additional  population  and 
the  increased  taxes  which  have  thus  come  to  the  town  have 
made  it  rich  or  at  least  richer  than  it  was  before.  It  is  quite 
possible  to  adjust  taxes  or  to  offer  bounties  or  premiums  in 
such  a  way  as  to  add  to  the  aggregate  wealth  of  the  com- 
munity. 

The  free  trader's  question  is  not  really  pertinent.  The 
point  is  not  whether  you  will  tax  yourself  in  order  to  grow 
rich,  but  whether  you  will  so  frame  your  tax  laws  and  so  raise 
your  revenues  as  to  discriminate  in  favor  of  your  own  pro- 
duction and  your  own  wages  against  the  production  and 
wages  of  other  countries,  or  whether,  on  the  other  hand,  you 
will  let  everything  strictly  alone  and  leave  the  country  to 
come  out  the  best  way  it  can.  The  general  policy  of  the 
United  States  has  been  to  give  encouragement  to  the  domestic 
producer  and  manufacturer,  and  maintenance  to  high  rates  of 
wages,  by  laying  duties  in  such  a  way  as  to  discriminate  in 
their  favor  against  those  outside.  The  result,  speaking 
broadly,  has  been  to  put  the  United  States  as  a  competitor 
into  countless  lines  of  new  industries.  The  effect  of  the 
competition  of  the  United  States,  added  to  that  already  exist- 
ing in  the  rest  of  the  world,  has  been  to  reduce  the  world's 
prices  in  the  products  of  those  industries  according  to  the 
well-known  laws  of  competition.  Hence  comes  the  lower- 
ing of  prices  to  the  consumer  in  protected  articles,  a  fact 
which  is  the  cause  of  much  satiric  laughter  to  the  free  trader 
because  he  can  neither  deny  nor  explain  it. 

The  practical  question  now  before  the  people  of  the  United 
States  is  twofold :  shall  we  protect  new  and  nascent  indus- 
tt'ies,  and  shall  we  continue  to  guard  existing  industries  and 
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existing  rates  of  wages  against  an  undue  competition?  John 
Stuart  Mill  admits  the  soundness  of  the  former  policy,  and 
with  that  admission  protectionists  may  be  content.  In  fact, 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  intelligent  man  would  argue 
to-day  that  it  would  have  been  wiser  for  the  United  States 
never  to  have  built  up  any  industries,  but  to  have  remained 
a  purely  agricultural  community,  dependent  on  Europe  for 
everything  in  the  way  of  manufacture.  I  think  we  may 
assume  that  the  wisdom  of  protecting  nascent  industries  in  a 
country  with  such  capacities  and  resources  as  the  United 
States  can  hardly  be  questioned. 

Nevertheless,  the  most  hotly  contested  feature  of  the  Mc- 
Kinley  bill  was  that  which  continued  the  policy  of  protect- 
ing nascent  industries  in  certain  products,  and  notably  that 
of  the  manufacture  of  tin  plate.  If  the  protection  of  nascent 
industries  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  was  a  sound 
policy,  then  it  is  a  sound  policy  to  industries  of  that  descrip- 
tion to-day.  Whether  we  have  tin  mines  or  not  (and  it  now 
appears  that  we  have)  there  is  no  reason  on  the  surface  why 
we  should  not  buy  our  Straits  tin  and  manufacture  tin  plate 
as  well  as  England.  Some  Democratic  newspapers  appear 
to  have  an  idea  that  the  tin  mines  of  Cornwall  and  Wales 
make  a  monopoly  in  this  direction  for  England.  They  forget 
that  to-day  the  tin  used  by  England  comes  chiefly  from  the 
Straits,  and  she  can  buy  it  there  on  no  better  terms  than  the 
United  States.  If  the  policy  of  protection  to  nascent  indus- 
tries is  sound,  then  the  tariflf  of  1890  is  sound  in  this  direc- 
tion, and  we  should  seek  its  results  in  the  new  industries 
which  have  been  started  since  it  became  a  law. 

In  the  second  branch,  the  question  of  whether  we  should 
continue  protection  to  industries  already  established  is  one 
largely  of  degree  and  of  discretion.  Where  a  removal  of  the 
duty  would  mean  either  a  heavy  reduction  of  wages  or  a 
stopping  of  existing  industries  with  the  rise  of  prices  conse- 
quent upon  the  withdrawal  of  the  United  States  from  the 
world's  competition,  then  the  removal  of  the  duty  would  be 
a  misfortune.  It  would  be  a  misfortune  not  only  to  the  in- 
dustry which  was  ruined  and  to  the  wage  earners  who  were 
reduced  to  idleness  or  poverty,  but  it  would  be  an  injury  to 
the  consumer  because  it  would  in  a  short  time  raise  the  price 
of  the  world's  production  diminished  by  our  withdrawal. 
In   industries    where    no    such    results   could  possibly  be 
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feared,  or  where  the  production  of  the  article  is  not  possible 
in  the  United  States,  it  would  certainly  be  wise  to  remove 
duties,  and  this  has  been  the  purpose  of  the  protectionists 
and  of  the  Republican  party. 

The  policy  of  protection  has  received  its  most  recent  ex- 
pression in  this  country  in  the  tariff  of  1890.  It  is  a  truism 
that  no  tariff  bill,  whether  passed  by  free  traders  or  protec- 
tionists, can  hope  to  be  perfect.  It  is  sure  to  have  defects  in 
detail  and  some  inequalities.  The  McKinley  bill  was  not 
exempt  from  error,  but  the  question  for  the  people  to  decide 
now  is  whether  it  is  well  to  abandon  the  protective  policy 
and  substitute  that  of  free  trade.  In  1888  the  cry  was  that 
we  must  get  rid  of  the  surplus  revenue  and  that  that  necessity 
made  a  revision  of  the  tariff  imperative.  The  Republican 
party  since  it  has  been  in  power  has  taken  two  hundred  and 
forty-six  millions  of  the  accumulated  surplus  and  paid  off 
the  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  country  to  that  amount.  It 
has  also,  by  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  sugar  and  other  arti- 
cles, reduced  the  annual  surplus  revenue  some  fifty  or  sixty 
millions.  The  danger  from  the  surplus,  therefore  (and  it 
was  a  very  real  danger),  is  at  an  end.  No  party  need  be 
called  upon  now  to  dispose  of  the  annual  surplus  which  was 
taking  so  many  millions  out  of  the  channels  of  trade.  The 
question  between  the  parties  and  before  the  country  on  this 
issue  is  very  much  simpler  than  it  was.  It  is  whether  we 
shall  repeal  the  tariff  of  1890,  abandon  the  protective  system 
and  take  up  free  trade,  or  whether  we  shall  maintain  the 
protective  system,  making  such  amendments  to  the  law  as 
may  from  time  to  time  seem  necessary. 

I  have  tried  to  state  the  general  argument  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  free  trade  or  protection  in  its  broadest  way.  It  only 
remains  to  bring  forward  so  far  as  possible  the  facts  which 
show,  in  part  at  least,  the  results  of  the  tariff  of  1890, 
for  upon  those  results  as  a  whole  its  justification  or  condem- 
nation must  rest.  It  is  important  to  know  first  whether 
the  new  industries  which  the  McKinley  bill  was  designed  to 
encourage  have  begun  to  start,  and  second,  whether  the  bill 
has  had  the  disastrous  effect  in  raising  prices  which  was  so 
loudly  asserted  and  prophesied  by  its  opponents  at  the  last 
election. 

I  will  give  first  a  table  showing  comparative  prices  before 
and  after  the  tariff  of  1890  of  some  of  the  cotton  fabrics 
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most  commonly  used.  They  are  all  protected  industries  and 
ought  to  have  been  advanced  in  price  if  any  part  of  the  asser- 
tions made  by  the  advocates  of  free  trade  during  the  last 
campaign  were  true. 

PRICES  OF    PRINT    OOODS    SIX    MONTHS    BEFORE    THE    MCKINLBT    TARIFF 
PASSED  COMPARED  WITH  THEIR  PRESENT  PRICES. 

Trade  Names  of  Printe.  ^^riS®^       ^'x^ritt^'' 

Allen's  Pink  Checks $  .06  and  $  .06^      $  .Oo^ 

Allen's  Shirtings .04^  and     .05  .04 

Allen's  Turkey  Reds .06i  .Oil 

Ameiican  Indigo  Blue         ....  .00^  .06 

American  Shirting .05    and     .05^  .04^ 

Anchor  Shirting .05    and     .05^  .04^ 

Arnold  Long  Cloth  C  .        .        .        .  .09  .OSi 

Berlin  Solids .06  .05 

Berlin  Red,  i .07i  .07 

Berlin  Red,  4-4 .11  .10 

Cocheco  XX  Twills .06f  .06i 

Charter  Oak  Fancies .05    and     Mi  .04 

Eddystone  Fancy .06^  .06 

Eddystone  Sateen .06i  .06 

BLEACHED  SHIRTINGS  AND  SUITINGS. 


Trade  Name  of  Goods. 

Before 

New 

Tariff. 

Under 

New 

Tariff. 

Old            New 
Duty.         Duty 

• 

Our  Reliance         .... 

.      $  .05i 

$  .05i 

$  .04       $  .04i 

Pride  of  the  West 

.13 

.lU 

.05           .054 

Pocahontas 

.07* 

.07i 

.04           .044 

Sagamore  C 

.05 

.04f 

.04           .014 

Utica  Steam  Nonpareil 

.lOf 

.m 

.04           .044 

Wauregan  lOO's     . 

.lOi 

.m 

.04           .044 

Wauregan  Combine 

.10 

.09i 

.04           .044 

GINGHAMS   AND 

WASH  FABRICS. 

Trade  Name  of  Goods. 

Before  New      Under  New 
Tariff.                Tariff. 

Everett  Classics .... 

$  Mh 

$  .08 

Fidelity       .        .        .        , 

.06h 

.06 

Lombardy  . 

.07 

.064 

Tacoma       .... 

.m 

.074 

Arlington  Staple 

$  .06i  and  .06^^  $  .06    and  .06^ 

Bates  Staple 

.06i 

.06iand  .064 

Bates  Warwick  Dress 

.as4 

.08 

Glenaine     .        .        .        , 

.06i 

.06    and  .06^ 

Johnson  Chalon  Cloth 

.m 

.094 

Johnson  Indigo  Blue 

.OOi  and  .11 

.004 

LJincaster  Normandie 

.OSh 

.08  and   .084 

White  Calcutta  Dress  Styles      . 

.08i  and  .094 

.08   and  .084 

Westbrook  Dress  Style 

.084 

.08 

York  Manufacturing  Co.'s 

Staples    . 

.06i 

.06i  and  .064 

PROTECTION  OB  FBEB  TRADE  —  WHICH? 
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I  give  now  a  table  comparing  the  market  quotations  for 
1890  of  the  articles  which  enter  most  largely  into  the  cost 
of  living,  with  those  for  the  same  period  in  1891 :  — 


»» 
»» 

n 


99 
99 
91 


BrE  AD8TUFF8 :  — 

Flour,  No.  2  Extra,  barrels 

Patents,  „ 

Rye,  Superfine,  „ 

Oats,  No.  2  White,  bushel 

Com,  West,  mixed.  No.  2,  bushel 

Shorts,  Winter  Wheat,    ton 
„      Middling, 
Spring  Wheat, 
„      Middling 
Cotton,  Middling  Upland,  pound 

99      Low  „  „ 

Cotton  Goods.    Print  Cloths,  64x64, 
Fish:  — 

Large  Dry  Cod  (Georges),  qtl. 

Mackerel,  No.  1  Mess,  barrel 

Labrador  Herring 
Hay,  Choice,  ton 

Straw,  Rye     .... 
,,      \jaw     .... 
Hemp,  Manilla,  pound 

Jute  Butts  (bagging)     . 
Hides : — 

Brighton  Steers     . 

Buenos  Ayres  Kips 
Hops,  Prime  State  (N.  Y.),  pound 
Drugs.     Opium  (small  lots/ 
Dyes.     Logwood,  North  Hayti  . 
„         South  Hayti  . 
„         Extracts  (solid) 

Hemlock  Bark,  £astem 

,,  ,,      Pennsylvania 

Iron,  American  Pig,  ton     . 
Lead,  Domestic,  100  pounds 
Copper,  Lake,  pound 

Spelter       

Leather: — 

Hemlock  Sole,  light,  pound  . 

Oak  Sole,  light,  pound . 

Grain  No.  1,  Boot. 

Buff  No.  1,  4i  oz.  . 
Calfskins  :  — 

Tannery  Finished,  20  to  20  pounds, 
dozen ...... 

Rough  Hemlock,  average     . 

Rough  Splits,  prime 
Molasses,  N.  O.  Prime,  gallon  . 
Lumber: —  ** 

Hemlock  Boards  (rough) 

Spruce  Boards  (Ist-class  floor)     . 

Pine  (Coarse,  No.  5)      .        .        . 


Week  ending 
Aug.  29, 1891. 

$4.25    @$4.50 

6.75    @    6.10 

3.50   @    4.00 

.43 

.80(1 

18.00    (§18.75 

25.00 

17.00   @  18.00 

23.00 

.m 

.07 

.02ii 

6.50 

12.50    (g  14.00 

6.25 


.011  (^      .011 


.17    @ 

.14   @ 
.Hi® 


Week  ending 
Aug.  30, 1890. 

$3.75    @$4.25 

5.50   @    0.15 

2.75    @    3.00 

.48 

.62    @      .62i 

21.00 

25.00 

19.00 

22.50   @  23.00 

.llf 
lie. 

.08x1-1% 


23.00 

6.00 

15.00 

15.00 

7.00 

.09 

.02 

.09i 

.10 

3.80 

33.00 

24.00 

.08i 


18.00 
4.80 


.174 
.20 
.15 
.12 


.85  .75 

.184  .24 

.12  .13 
.31 


10.50 
19.00   (g  20.00     19.00 
16.00     16.00 


5.50 
24.00 

5.50 
16.60 
16.00 

7.60 

.m 

.02i 

.104 
.13 
.25 
4.10 
34.00 
25.00 
.094 
10.00 
10.00 
19.00 
6.00 
.16j 
5.55 

.20 
.25 
.18 
.15 


.90 
.25 
.16 
.37 

11.50 
21.00 
17.00 
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Week  endimr 

Week  endine 

Aae.29 

,1891. 

Aug 

-.30, 

1800. 

Naval  Stores:— 

Spirits  Turpentine,  gallon    . 

.42 

.45 

Common  Rosin,  barrel . 

',        1.75 

@ 

2.25 

1.75 

@ 

2.25 

Pit^h 

2.25 

2.25 

Tar  (Wilmington) 

2.50 

2.50 

Oils.    Crude  Whale,  gallon 

.49 

.45 

@ 

.47 

„      Sperm,      „ 

!         .74 

@ 

.75 

.65 

Linseed,                    „ 

.43 

.60 

Lard  (X  No.  1),        „ 

.49 

@ 

.50 

.46 

Petroleum:  — 

Crude,  gallon        .        .        . 

.07i 

.07i 

Refined,     „            ... 

.08i  @ 

.09 

.08^ 

Provisions: — 

P6rk,  Short  Ribs,  Mess,  barrel 

.      13.75 

©14.00 

13.25 

Beef,                         pound     . 

.O83IA 

.07A«c 

Mutton,                        „ 

.10 

.09 

Beef  Hams  (Med.),     „ 

.m@ 

.lOf 

.11 

Veal, 

•  UlTg 

.09 

Lard,  Western,            „ 

!      .m@ 

.06* 

.06i 

Butter,  Prime,            ,, 

.23 

(m 

.24 

.21 

@ 

.22 

Cheese  (Fine  Factory),  pound 

.m 

'  @ 

.09i 

.OBi 

@ 

.08* 

Rice,  Domestic  Choice,             ,, 

.06 

@ 

.06^1 

.06i@ 

.07 

Salt,   Liverpool  Ground  (in  bond) 

hhd 

!     1.00 

® 

1.15 

1.00 

@ 

1.15 

Sugar:— 

Cuba,  fair  refining,  pound    . 

.03 

.05* 

Refined  Hard,  Granulated,  pound 

.04A@ 

.041 

.06 

® 

.06A 

Tallow,  Prime   .... 

.05 

.041® 

.(&h 

Rubber,  Fine  Para,  new     . 

.62 

@ 

.63 

.93 

@ 

.95 

„        „     old 

.65 

.98 

@ 

1.00 

Starch,  Corn,  pound  . 

• 

.02i 

.03i 

Potato,            >»      • 

.04i@ 

.04* 

.041  @ 

.04^ 

Tobacco:  — 

Havana  Wraps. 

5.00 

@ 

7.00 

3.50 

@ 

5.00 

Pennsylvania  Wraps.    . 

.20 

@ 

.40 

.20 

.40 

Sumatra  Wraps.     . 

.        2.50 

® 

3.25 

2.00 

^ 

2.75 

Wool.     Ohio,  XX,  pound  . 

.31 

® 

.32 

.33 

@ 

.34 

Michigan,  X,         „       • 

.27 

.28 

® 

.29 

Tea:  — 

Oolong,  Amoy  Super.  . 

t 

.  .17 

1 

1  .13* 

Formosas,  Superior 

.28 

.23 

Japan,  Choice       .        .        .        . 

.30 

.23 

Hyson,  1st 

.35 

.30 

Coffee: — 

Java,  Pa.  Packages,  Pale 

$  .26 

® 

.26* 

.24^ 

Mocha 

.25 

$  .24 

@ 

.24* 

Rios,  Fair 

.18i 

.20* 

Egos:  — 

Near-by  and  Cape 

.22 

® 

.23 

.23 

@ 

.25 

Vermont  and  New  York 

.20 

.21 

® 

.22 

N.  S.  and  N.  B.  Firsts 

.19 

@ 

.20 

Potatoes    

1.50 

@ 

1.62 

2.50 

@ 

2.75 

Onions 

2.00 

@    ' 

2.25 

8.00 

@ 

3.25* 

Si^UASH,  Marrow         .        .        .        . 

.60 

^ 

.76 

1.75 

@ 

2.00 

Apples,  Grayensteins 

1.50   ( 

®    1 

2.50 

5.00 

® 

5.50 
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If  the  articles  given  in  the  foregoing  table  be  classified  we 
find  the  following  results  as  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  prices  before 
and  after  the  tariff  of  1890. 


PRICES. 

Risen. 

Fallen. 

Unchanged. 

Flour. 

Oats. 

Dyes,  S.  Hayti 

Rye. 

Shorts. 

Dyes,  extracts. 

Corn. 

Cotton. 

Rosin. 

Cod. 

Print  cloths. 

Pitch. 

Herring. 

Mackerel. 

Tar. 

Hay. 

Rye  straw. 

Petroleum. 

Oat  straw. 

Hemp— Manilla. 
Jute  butts. 

Salt. 

Dyes,  N.  Hayti. 

Tallow. 

Whale  oil. 

Hides,  domestic  and  for- 

Tiard. 

Sperm  oil. 

eign. 

Pa.  wrappers. 

Lard. 

Hops. 

Pork. 

Opium. 

Butter. 

Hemlock  bark. 

Cheese. 

Pig  iron. 

Potatoes. 

Lead. 

Havana  wrappers. 

Copper. 

Sumatra  wrappers. 

Spelter, 

Tea. 

Leather — all  kinds. 

Coffee. 

Molasses. 

Beef. 

Lumber. 

Turpentine. 

Linseed. 

Beef  hams. 

Rice. 

Sugar. 

Rubber. 

Cornstarch. 

Wool. 

Eggs. 

Potatoes. 

Onions. 

Squash — Marrow. 

Apples — Gravenstein. 

Mutton. 

Veal. 

From  these  tables  it  is  obvious  that  there  has  been,  in  the 
first  place,  no  genei*al  rise  of.  prices  such  as  was  confidently 
predicted  by  the  panic-mongers  of  last  year.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  large  majority  of  prices  show  a  downward  ten- 
dency. But  more  important  than  this  is  the  fact  made 
obvious  by  these  tables  that  the  price  of  the  protected  product 
has  not  risen.  The  foreign  goods  have  advanced  in  some  in- 
stances and  been  shut  out  in  consequence,  but  domestic  goods 
have  taken  their  places,  the  price  being  kept  down  by  domes- 
tic competition.  In  a  word  these  tables  prove  that  except 
for  the  enormous  reduction  in  the  cost  of  sugar,  the  new 
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tariff  has  had  but  slight  effect  if  any  on  the  courae  of  prices 
of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  that  the  statements  of  the  free 
traders  as  to  a  general  rise  of  prices  was  entirely  false. 

The  following  extract  is  from  a  letter  from  one  of  the 
largest  wholesale  clothing  firms  in  Boston.  It  tells  its  own 
story:  — 

"  In  reply  to  yours  of  the  10th  inst.,  would  say  that  we  sold 
clothing  in  every  grade  in  August,  1891,  at  fully  10  per  cent,  less 
in  prices  than  in  August,  1886 ;  for  instance,  a  cassimere  suit  sold 
then  for  $12.00  which  we  sell  now  for  $10.50,  and  one  sold  for 
$13.50  and  we  sell  the  same  now  for  $12.00.  An  overcoat  sold 
then  for  $11.50  which  we  sell  now  for  $10.00.  Another  grade 
sold  then  for  $16.50  and  sells  for  $15.00  now.  This  difference 
will  run  through  all  grades  in  proportion  to  prices.  The  differ- 
ence in  prices  between  August,  1890,  and  '91,  is  very  little,  if 
any;  less  rather  than  more  in  '91." 

As  to  the  development  of  manufacturing  under  the 
McKinley  bill  I  will  quote  first  the  opinion  of  a  disinterested 
witness.  The  British  Consular  General  at  New  York,  in  his 
report  of  May  8,  1891,  speaks  as  follows:  — 

"Influenced  by  the  new  and  higher  duties  afforded  for  the 
benefit  of  American  manufacturing  interests,  new  life  has  been 
imparted  to  the  cotton,  worsted,  woollen,  and  knit  underwear 
industry.  Everywhere,  especially  in  the  Southern  States,  new 
textile  mills  have  been  going  up  with  surprising  activity,  and  all 
the  old  corporations  have  been  operated  on  full  time.  .  .  . 

"  As  a  rule,  all  the  cotton  mills  have  had  a  year  of  unusual 
activity.  The  production  has  been  of  larger  volume  than  in  any 
previous  year,  and  the  goods  have  found  a  ready  sale  generally 
but  at  comparatively  low  prices,  considering  the  high  prices 
which  prevailed  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  for  cotton. 
Market  prices,  except  in  a  few  cases,  did  not  vary  with  the  price 
of  cotton.  Opening  generally  at  low  rates,  cotton  goods  have 
been  steady,  the  home  and  export  demand  being  sufficient  to 
absorb  the  supply  of  all  standard  and  staple  makers  of  brown, 
bleached,  and  colored  goods,  if  we  except  printing  cloths  and 
calicoes.  .  •  . 

"The  worsted  goods  industry  has  been  marked  by  fresh  life 
since  the  new  tariff  has,  to  a  great  extent,  cut  off  the  importation 
of  the  lowest  grades  of  such  goods.  All  the  old  factories  have 
started  up,  and  are  making  goods  on  safe  orders ;  and  new  milb 
are  being  erected  by  European  and  British  capitalbts  with  a  view 
to  manufacturing  a  finer  class  of  dress  goods,  etc.,  than  ever 
before  has  been  produced  in  this  country.    The  woollen  goods 
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industry,  apart  from  ladies'  cloths,  does  not  show  any  perceptible 
signs  of  improvement,  but  keeps  on  a  slow,  steady  gait,  apart 
from  carpetings  and  woollen  underwear.  Both  of  the  latter 
industries  have  been  unusually  busy  during  the  last  six  months  at 
fairly  profitable  prices." 

To  give  a  complete  list  of  the  new  industries  started  since 
the  passage  of  the  McKinley  bill  would  be  impossible,  and 
would  occupy  more  space  than  The  Arena  could  spare.  I 
give,  therefore,  a  partial  list  compiled  from  the  Boston 
Commercial  Bulletin^  and  covering  only  the  first  three  months 
after  the  passage  of  the  law,  that  is,  from  Oct.  1,  1890. 
These  are  the  months  most  unfavorable  to  the  bill,  but  the 
statistics  show  what  the  growth  of  new  and  old  industries 
has  been  under  the  tariff  of  1890  in  three  months,  and  indi- 
cate what  the  future  increase  is  likely  to  be. 

SHOES    AND    LBATHEB. 

Shoe  factory  at  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Tannery  and  horse  collar  manufactory  at  Demorest,  Ga. 

Shoe  factory  building  by  the  town  of  Ayer  to  cost  tl  5,000. 

White  Bros,  new    tannery  at  Lowell  for  finishing  fine  upper 

leather. 
Towle's  new  shoe  factory  at  North  wood,  N.  H. 
New  shoe  factory  at  Natick,  Mass. 
New  shoe  factory  at  Beverly,  Mass. 
New  shoe  factory  at  Salisbury,  N.  C. 
Voltaire   Electric    Shoe    Co.,  of  Manchester,  N.  H.     (Capital, 

$50,000.) 
New  factory  at  Ellsworth,  Me. 
New  factory  at  Sherman,  Me. 

New  factory  at  Whitman,  Mass.,  for  Commonwealth  Shoe  Co. 
New  factory  at  East  Pepperell,  Mass.     (Employs  over  700  hands.) 
Manhattan  Rubber  Shoe  Co.,  at  New  York.     (Capital,  $50,000.) 
Crocker  Harness  Co.,  of  Tisbury,  Mass.     (Capital,  $77,000.) 

COTTON. 

Mutual  Land  &  Mfg.  Co.,  at  Durham,  N.  C.  (Capital,  $280,000.) 
Stock  company  (capital,  $250,000)  to  erect  cotton  mill,  at  Fort 

Worth,  Texas. 
Cabot  Cotton  Mfg.  Co.,  at  Brunswick,  Me.     (70,000  spindles.) 
Shirt  factory  at  Milford,  Del.     (To  employ  30  women.) 
New  mill  at  New  Bedford,*  Mass.,  for  the  manufacture  of  fine 

yarn,  on  account  of  the  high  tariff  on  this  grade  of  goods. 
New  mill  at  Dallas,  Texas.     (15,000  spindles.) 
New  cotton  mill  at  Monroe,  La.     (Capital,  $200,000.) 
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New  mill  at  Austin,  Texas,  to  cost  $500,000. 

Cotton  factory  at  New  Iberia,  Ky. 

Stock  company  (capital,  $500,000)  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  to  work  the 
6bre  of  the  cotton  stalk  into  warp  for  cotton  bales. 

New  cotton  factory  at  Abbeville,  S.  C. 

New  cotton  factory  at  Summit,  Miss. 

Jean  pants  and  cotton  sack  factory,  at  Louisiana  State  Peni- 
tentiary. 

New  cotton  mill  at  Moosup,  Conn. 

New  cotton  mill  at  Wolfboro,  N.  H.     (Capital,  $800,000.) 

Bagging  mills  at  Sherman,  Texas. 

Cotton  batting  factory  at  Columbia,  S.  C.     (Capital,  $40,000.) 

Cotton  mill  at  Greenville,  Tenn. 

Cotton  tie  factory  at  Selma,  Ala. 

WOOLLEN. 

Harvey's  carpet  mills  at  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Arlington  mills  at  Lawrence.     (Worsted  —  500  hands.) 

Knitting  mills  at  Cohoes,  N.  Y. 

Knitting  mills  at  Bennington,  Vt.     (75  hands.) 

Woollen   mill  at  Barre  Plains  near  Worcester.     (Fancy  Cassi- 

meres.) 
Crescent  yam    and  knitting  mills  at  New  Orleans,  La.     (Capital, 

$75,000.      Capacity  500  dozen  of  hose  per  day.) 
Wytheville   Woollen  &  Knitting   Co.  at    Wytheville,  W.  Va. 

(Capital,  $30,000.) 
Tarn  factory  at  Athens,  S.  C. 

Coat  factory  at  Ellsworth,  Me.     (Employs  75  to  100  hands.) 
Woollen  mills  at  Lynchburg,  Va. 
Woollen  manufactory  at  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Knitting  mill  (200  x  90)  at  Cohoes,  N.  Y. 
Woollen  factory  at  Worcester,  Mass. 
Knitting  mill  at  Raleigh,  N.  C.     ($25,000.) 
Knitting  mill  at  Pittsboro,  N.  C. 

Cotton  and  woollen  yarns  at  Catonsville,  Md.     (Capital,  $10,000.) 
Yam  factory  at  Lambert's  Point,  Va.     (Capital,  $25,000.) 
New  factories  of  the  Merrimack  Coat  and  Glove  Co.,  at  Waban, 

N.  H. 
Knitting  mill  at  Rockton,  N.  Y. 
Yarn  manufactory  at  Winsted,  Conn. 
Worsted  manufactory  at  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

POTTERY   AND    GLASS. 

Chattanooga  Pottery  Co.     Pottery /nills  at  Millville,  Tenn. 
Glass  factory  to  manufacture  glass  jars  and  bottles  at  Middle- 
town,  Indiana. 
Window  glass  factory  at  Baltimore,  Md. 
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Glass  manufactory    at   Fostoria,   Ohio.     (125    persons   operate 

12  pots.) 
Parmenter  Mfg.  Co.  at  Eant  Brockfield,  Mass.    (Capital,  $250,000.) 
Glass  manufactory  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
American  Union  Hottle  Co.      Glass  works  at  Woodbury,  N.  J. 
A.  Busch  Glass  Works  at  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Large  glass  plant  at   Denver,   Col.,  by    Chicago  parties.     (To 

employ  between  300  and  400  men.) 
Diamond  I*late  Ghss  Co.,  at  Kokomo,  Indiana.     (Capacity,  5,500 

ft.  per  day.) 
New  green  glass  factory  at  Alton,  Ills.     (To  employ  425  men.) 
Union  Glass  Co.  at  Malaga,  N.  J.     (Capital,  «100,000.) 
Window  Glass  Co.  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.     (Capital,  $100,000.) 
Window  glass  factory  at  Millville,  N.  J. 
Glass  manufactory  at  North  Baltimore,  Md.     (Optical  goods.) 

PAPER  AND   PULP. 

New  paper  mill  at  Newport  and  Sunapee,  N.  H. 

Otis  Falls  Pulp  Co.  at  Livermore  Falls,  Me. 

Mill  for  the  manufacture  of  glazed  hardware  paper  at  Rem- 
ington, Conn. 

Girvins  Falls  Pulp  Co.  of  Concord,  N.  H.     (Capital,  $40,000.) 

Paper  mill  at  Manchester,  Col. 

New  pulp  mill  at  Howland,  Me. 

New  pulp  mill  at  Saxon,  Wis. 

New  paper  mill  at  Orono,  Me. 

Large  paper  mill  at  Reading,  Pa. 

Brookside  Paper  Mill  at  Manchester,  Conn. 

l^aper  box  factory  at  Richmond,  Va.     (Cost  $7,000.) 

Eureka  Paper  Mill  Co.  at  Lower  Oswego  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Shattuck  &  Babcock  Co.  of  Depue,  Wis.     (Capital,  $500,000.) 

Pulp  mill  at  Iluntsville,  Ala.,  by  American  Fibre  Co.  of  New 
York.     (Capital  $80,000.) 

IBOX    AND    STEEL. 

Liberty  Iron  Co.,  at  Columbia  Furnace,  Va.     (Capital,  $50,000.) 
Basic  steel  plant,  at  Roanoke,   Va.      (Capital,  $750,000.      Ca- 
pacity, 200  tons  per  day.) 
Ashland  Steel  Co.,  at  Ashland,  Ky.     (400  tons  finished  steel  per 

day.) 
Tredegar  Steel  Works,  at  Tredegar,  Ala.     (100  tons  per  day.) 
Pennsylvania  Steel  Co.,  of  Philadelphia.     (Large  ship  building 

plant  at  Sparrow  Point,  on  Chesapeake  Bay.) 
Pittsburg  Malleable  Iron  Co.^ of  Pittsburg,  Pa.  (Capital,  $25,000.) 
Beaver  Tube  Co.,  of   Wheeling,  W.  Va.     (Capital,  $1,000,000.) 
$1,000,000  stock  company  at  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  to  develop  coal 
and  iron  mines,  eto. 
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New  plant  at  Morristown,  Tenn. 

Iron  furnace  at  Winston,  N.  C^  by  Washington  and   Philadelphia 

parties. 
Buda  Iron   Works,  of  Buda,  III.     (Capital,  $24,000.     Railroad 

supplies  and  architectural  iron  work.) 
Simonds  Manufacturing   Co.,  of  Pennsylvania.     (Iron  and  steel. 

Capital,  *50,000.) 
Iron  City  Milling  Co.,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.     (Capitol,  $50,000.) 
One  hundred  and  twenty-live  ton  blast  furnace,  at  Covington,  Va. 
lion  works  at  Jaspar,  Tenn.     (Capital,  ${^0,000.) 
Planing  mill  at  Jaspar,  Tenn.     (Capitol,  $10,000.) 

METAL   WORKING. 

Peninsular  Metol  Works,  of  Detroit,  Mich.     (Capitol,  $100,000.) 

Iron  and  brass  foundry  at  Easton,  Md. 

Tinware  factory  at  Petersburgh,  Va. 

Steel  Edge  Japanning  &  Tinning  Co.,  at  Medway,  Mass.  (Fac- 
tory 800  X  60  feet.) 

Horsch  Aluminium  Plating  Co.,  of  Chicago,  111.  (Capital,  $5,- 
000,000.) 

Tin  plate  manufactory  at  Chicago,  III. 

MACHINERY    AND    HARDWARE. 

Lynn  Lasting  Machine  Co.,  at  Saco,  Me.     (Capital,  $50,000.) 

Tin  plate  mill  at  Chattonooga,  Tenn. 

New  plow  factory  at  West  Lynchburg,  Va. 

Machine  works  for  Edison  Electric  Co.,  at  Cohoes,  N.  H. 

Hayw^ood  Foundry  Co.,  at  Portland,  Me.     (Capitol,  $150,000.) 

Larrabee  Machinery  Co.,  at  Bath,  Me.     (Capitol,  $250,000.) 

Manufactory  of  mowers  at  Macon,  6a.     (Capitol,  $50,000.) 

Cooking  stove  manufactory  at  Blacksburg,  S.  C. 

Nail,  horse-shoe,  and  cotton  tie  factory  at  Iron  Gate,  Va. 

Iron  foundry  and  stove  works  at  Ivanhoe,  Va. 

Wire  fence  factory  at  Bedford  City,  Va. 

Nail  mill  and  rolling  mill  with  28  puddling  furnaces  at  Buena 

Vista,  Va. 
Car  works  by  Boston  capitolisto  at  Beaumont,  Texas.     (Capitol, 

$500,000.) 
Car  works  plant  at  Goshen,  Va. 
Car  works  plant  at  Lynchburg,  Va. 
Nail  mill  at  Morristown,  Tenn. 

Machine  and  iron  works  at  Blacksburg,  S.  C.    (Capitol,  $120,000.) 
Eureka  Safe  &  Lock  Co.  at  Covington,  Ky.     (Capitol,  $50,000.) 
Agricultural   implemento  factory  at  Buchanan,   Va.      (Capital, 

$50,000.) 
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Tin  can  and  pressed  tinware  factory  at  Canton,  Md. 

New  hosiery  factory  at  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

$10,000  chair   factory  and  $25,000  foundry  and  machine  shop 

at  Attalla,  Ala. 
Iron  foundry  and  machine  shops  at  Bristol,  Tenn.     (Capital, 

$25,000.) 
Large  skate  factory  at  Nashua,  N.  H. 

Stove  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.  in  Llano,  Texas.     (Cost,  $100,000.) 
Safety  Package  Co.,  at  Baltimore,  Md.     (Capital,  $1,000,000.     To 

manufacture  safes,  locks,  etc.) 
Stove  foundry  at  Salem,  Va.     (Cost  $20,000.     Capital,  $60,000.) 
Locomotive  works  plant  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  (Capital,  $500,000.) 
Fulton  Machine  Co.,  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.     (Capital,  $33,000.) 
Chicago  Machine  Carving  &  Mfg.  Co.,  at  Chicago,  111.     (Capital, 

$50,000.      To  manufacture  interior  decorations,   mouldings, 

etc.) 
Standard  Elevator  Co.,  of  Chicago,  111.     (Capital,  $300,000.) 
Wire  nail  mill  at  Salem,  Va.     (To  employ  over  100  men.) 

TIN    PLATE, 

The  following  firms  are  manufacturing  tin-plate,  or  building  new 

mills  or  additions  to  old  ones  for  that  purpose. 
Deramler  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
Coates  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 
Fleming  &  Hamilton,  Pittsburg. 
Wallace,  Banfield  &  Co.,  Irondale,  Ohio. 
Jennings  Bros.  &  Co.,  Pittsburg. 
Niedringhaus,  St.  Louis.  , 

There  is  one  other  charge  which  was  freely  made  against 
the  tariff  of  1890,  that  deserves  a  brief  answer.  It  was 
said  that  the  McKinley  bill  would  stop  trade  with  other 
countries,  and  that  it  raised  duties  "all  along  the  line." 

A  plain  tale  from  the  "Statement  of  Foreign  Commerce 
and  Immigration,"  published  by  the  Treasury  Department 
for  June,  1891,  puts  this  accusation  down  very  summarily. 

Total  imports  free  of  duty  for  nine  months,  ending  June 

30,  1891 $295,963,665 

Total  imports  free  of  duty  for  nine  months,  ending  June 

30,  1890 208,983,873 

Balance  in  favor  of  nine  months,  ending  June  30,  1891  .  86,979,792 
Total  dutiable  imports  for  nine  months,  ending  June  30, 1890  389,786,032 
Total  dutiable  imports  for  nine  months,  ending  June  30, 1891    334,242,340 

Balance  in  favor  of  nine  months,  ending  June  30,  1891  .  55,543,692 
Total  imports  for  nine  months,  ending  June  30,  1891  .  .  630,206,005 
Total  imports  for  nine  months,  ending  June  30,  1890    .        .    598,769,906 

Balance  in  favor  of  nine  months,  ending  June  30,  1891.        •      31,436,100 


BISMARCK  IN  THE  GERMAN  PARUAMENT. 


BY   EMILIO   CASTELAR. 


I  CANNOT  pardon  the  historian  Bancroft,  loved  and 
admired  by  all,  for  having  one.  day,  blinded  by  the  splen- 
dors of  a  certain  illustrious  person's  career,  compared  an 
institution  like  the  new  German  empire  with  such  an  insti- 
tution as  the  secular  American  Republic.  The  impersonal 
character  of  the  latter  and  the  personal  character  of  the 
former  place  the  two  governments  in  radical  contrast.  In 
America  the  nation  is  supreme  —  in  Germany,  the  emperor. 
In  the  former  the  saviour  of  the  negroes  —  redeemer  and 
martyr  —  perished  almost  at  the  beginning  of  his  labors. 
His  death  did  not  delay  for  one  second  the  emancipation  of 
the  slave  which  had  been  decreed  by  the  will  of  the  nation, 
immovable  in  its  determinations,  through  which  its  forms 
and  personifications  are  moved  and  removed.  In  America 
the  President  in  the  full  exercise  of  his  functions  is  liable  to 
indictment  in  a  criminal  court;  he  is  nevertheless  univer- 
sally obeyed,  not  on  account  of  his  peraonality  and  still  less 
on  account  of  his  personal  prestige,  but  on  account  of  his 
impersonal  authority,  which  emanates  from  the  Constitution 
and  the  laws.  It  little  matters  whether  Cleveland  favors 
economic  reaction  during  his  government,  if  the  nation,  in 
its  assemblies,  demands  stability.  The  mechanism  of  the 
United  States,  like  that  of  the  universe,  reposes  on  indefecti- 
ble laws  and  uncontrollable  forces.  Germany  is  in  every 
way  the  antithesis  of  America ;  it  worships  personal  power. 
To  this  cause  is  due  the  commencement  of  its  organization 
in  Prussia,  a  country  which  was  necessarily  military  since  it 
had  to  defend  itself  against  the  Slavs  and  Danes  in  the 
north,  and  against  the  German  Catholics  in  the  south. 
Prussia  was  constituted  in  such  a  manner  that  its  territory 
became  an  intrenched  camp,  and  its  people  a  nation  in  arms. 
Nations,  even  though  they  be  republican,  which  find  it  ne- 
cessary to  organize  themselves  on  a  military  model,  ultimately 
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relinquish  their  parliamentary  institutions  and  adopt  a 
Caesarian  character  and  aspect.  Greece  conquered  the  East 
under  Alexander;  Rome  extended  her  empire  throughout 
the  world  under  Cassar;  Frp,nce,  after  her  victories  over  the 
united  kings,  and  the  expedition  to  Egypt  under  Bonaparte, 
forfeited  her  parliament  and  the  republic  to  deliver  herself 
over  to  the  emperor  and  the  empire.  Consequently  the 
terms  emperor  and  commander-in-chief  appear  to  be  the 
synonyms  in  all  languages.  And  by  virtue  of  this  synonymy 
of  words  the  Emperor  of  Germany  exercises  over  his  subjects 
a  power  very  analogous  to  -that  which  a  general  exercises 
over  his  soldiers.  Bismarck  should  have  known  this.  And 
knowing  this  truth  —  intelligible  to  far  less  penetrating 
minds  than  his  —  Bismarck  should  in  his  colossal  enterprise 
have  given  less  prominence  to  the  emperor  and  more  to  Ger- 
many. He  did  precisely  the  contrary  of  what  he  should 
have  done.  The  Hohenzollern  dynasty  has  distinguished 
itself  beyond  all  other  German  dynasties  by  its  moral  nature 
and  material  temperament  of  pure  and  undisguised  autoc- 
racy. The  Prussian  dynasty  has  become  more  absolute 
than  the  Catholic  and  imperial  dynasties  of  Germany.  A 
Catholic  king  always  finds  his  authority  limited  by  the 
Church,  which  depends  completely  on  the  Pope,  whereas 
a  Prussian  monarch  grounds  his  authority  on  two  enor- 
mous powers,  the  dignity  of  head  of  the  State,  and  that  of 
head  of  the  Church.  The  autocratic  character  native  to  the 
imperial  dynasties  of  Austria  is  greatly  limited  by  the 
diversity  of  races  subjected  to  their  dominion  and  to  the 
indispensable  assemblies  of  the  diet  around  his  imperial 
majesty. 

But  a  king  of  Prussia,  always  on  horseback,  leader  in 
military  times,  defender  of  a  frontier  greatly  disputed 
by  formidable  enemies,  whose  soil  looks  like  a  dried-up 
marsh  from  which  the  ancient  Slav  luce  had  been  obliged 
to  drain  off  the  water,  is  required  to  direct  his  subjects 
as  a  general  does  an  army.  The  intellectual,  political,  and 
military  grandeur  of  Frederick  the  Great  augmented  this 
power  and  assured  it  to  his  descendants  for  a  long  epoch. 
It  has  happened  to  each  king  of  Prussia  since  that  time  to 
perform  some  colossal  task,  grounded  in  an  irreducible  anti- 
nomy. Frederick  William  II.  devoted  himself  to  the  recon- 
ciliation of   Calvinism  and  Lutheranism  as  divided  in  his 
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days  as  during  the  thirty  years  war,  which  was  maintained 
by  the  heroism  of  Gustavns  Adolphus,  and  repressed  by  the 
exterminating  sword  of  Wallenstein.  Frederick  William 
IV.  endeavored  to  unite  Christianity  and  Pantheism  in  his 
philosophical  lucubrations;  the  Protestant  churches  were 
deprived  of  their  churchyards  and  statues  by  virtue  of  and 
in  execution  of  Royal  Lutheran  mandates,  as  was  also  the 
Catholic  Cathedral  of  Cologne,  restored  to-day  in  more  bril- 
liant liturgical  splendor  with  the  sums  paid  for  pontifical 
indulgences.  Bismarck  did  as  he  liked  with  the  empire 
when  it  was  ruled  by  William  I.,  and  did  not  foresee  what 
would  be  the  irremissible  and  natural  issue  of  the  system  to 
which  he  lent  his  authority  and  his  name.  When  William 
I.  snatched  his  crown  from  the  altiir,  as  Charlemagne  might 
have  done,  and  clapped  it  on  his  head,  repeating  formulas 
suited  to  Philip  II.  and  Charles  V.,  the  minister  was  silent 
and  submitted  to  these  blasphemies,  derived  from  the  ancient 
doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  kings,  because  they  increased 
his  own  ministerial  power,  exercised  under  a  presidency  and 
governorship  chiefly  nominal  and  honorary.  But  a  thinker 
of  his  force,  a  statesman  of  his  science,  a  man  of  his  great- 
ness, should  have  remembered  what  physiologists  have 
demonstrated  with  regard  to  heredity,  and  should  have 
known  that  it  was  his  duty  and  that  of  the  nation  and  the 
Ij   ||  Germans    to   guard   against   some   atavistic   caprice    which 

;ji  il  would  strike  at  his  own  power.      The  predecessor  of  Fred- 

Ji   I  erick  the  Great  was  a  monomanicac   and  the  predecessor  of 

I    I  William  the  Strong  was  a  madman.      Could   Bismarck  not 

}  I  i|  foresee  that  by  his  leap  backwards  he  ran  the  risk  of  lending 

himself  to  the  fatal  reproduction  of  these  same  circum- 
stances, of  transcendental  importance  to  the  whole  estate,  nay, 
to  the  whole  nation?  A  king  of  Bavaria  singing  Wagner's 
operas  among  rocks  and  lakes;  a  brother  of  the  king  of 
Bavaria  resembling  Sigismund  de  Calddron  by  his  epilepsy 
and  insanity;  Prince  Rudolph  showing  that  the  double  in- 
firmity inherent  in  the  paternal  lineage  of  Charles  the  Rash 
and  in  the  maternal  line  of  Joanna  the  Mad  continues  in  the 
jj  jl  Austrians;  a  recent  king  of  Prussia  itself  shutting  himself 

up  in  his  room  as  in  a  gaol,  and  obliged  by  fatality  to 
abdicate  the  throne  of  his  forefathers  during  his  lifetime  in 
favor  of  the  next  heir,  must  prove,  as  they  have  done, 
what  is  the  result  of  braving  the  maledictions  of  the  oracle 
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of  Delphi,  and  the  catastrophes  of  the  twins  of  CEdipus  with 
such  persistency,  in  this  age,  in  important  and  mature  com- 
munities, which  cannot  become  diseased,  much  less  cease  to 
exist  when  certain  privileged  families  sicken  and  die.  Not 
that  I  would  ask  people  to  do  what  is  beyond  their  power 
and  prohibited  by  their  honor.  There  was  no  necessity,  as 
a  revolutionist  might  imagine,  to  overturn  the  dynasty.  A 
very  simple  solution  of  the  problem  would  have  been  to  take 
against  the  probable  extravagances  of  the  Fredericks  and 
Williams  of  Prussia  the  same  precautions  that  were  taken 
in  England  against  the  Georges  of  Hanover.  These  last 
likewise  suffered  from  mental  disorders.  And  so  troubled 
were  they  by  their  afflictions  that  they  were  haunted  by  a 
grave  inclination  to  prefer  their  native,  though  unimportant 
hereditary  throne  in  the  Germany  of  their  forefathers  to  the 
far  more  important  kingdom  conferred  on  them  by  the  par- 
liamentary decision  of  England.  But  the  English,  to  obviate 
this,  showed  themselves  a  powerful  nation  and  respected  the 
dynasty.  Bismarck  wished  to  make  the  king  absolute  in 
Prussia ;  he  desired  that  a  Caesar  should  reign  over  Germany ; 
and  to-day  the  king  and  the  Caesar  are  embodied  in  a  young 
man  who  has  set  aside  the  old  Chancellor,  and  believes  him- 
self to  have  received  from  heaven,  together  with  the  right 
to  represent  God  on  this  earth,  the  omnipotence  and  omni- 
science of  God  himself.  Can  it  be  doubted  any  longer  that 
history  reveals  an  inherent  providential  justice?  To-day 
we  see  it  unfold  itself  as  if  to  show  us  that  the  distant  per- 
spectives of  the  past  live  in  the  present  and  extend  through- 
out futurity. 

II. 

Bismarck  was  on  his  guard  against  Frederick  the  Good, 
from  whom  a  progressive  policy  was  expected  on  accoimt  of 
his  philosophical  ideas,  and  a  liberal  and  parliamentary  gov- 
ernment on  account  of  the  domestic  influences  which  sur- 
rounded liim.  Knowing  the  humanitarian  tendencies  which 
sparkled  in  his  disappointed  mind,  and  the  ascendency  exer- 
cised over  his  diseased  heart  by  the  loved  Empress  Victoria, 
Bismarck  availed  himself  of  the  terrible  infirmity  with 
which  implacable  fate  afflicted  the  second  Lutheran  Emperor 
of  Germany,  and  retained  the  imperial  power  in  his  own 
person,  as  though  William  I.  were  not  dead.     The  enormous 
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corpse  of  the  latter,  like  that  of  Frederick  Barbarossa,  made 
a  subject  for  analogous  legends  by  German  tradition,  was 
replaced  by  another  corpse,  and  in  the  decomposition  conse- 
quent to  his  frightful  infirmity,  the  unfortunate  Frederick 
III.  seems  to  have  realized  the  title  of  a  celebrated  Spanish 
drama,  "To  Govern  After  Death"  (Jteinar  Despises  de 
Morif),  All  that  he  could  do,  when  already  ravaged  by 
cancer,  when  the  microbes  of  a  terrible  disease,  like  the 
worms  of  the  sepulchre,  were  attacking  and  destroying  him, 
was  to  open  up  a  vista  to  timid  hope,  and  to  publisli  certain 
promises  animated  by  an  exalted  humaneness,  in  spite  of  and 
unknown  to  the  Chancellor  who  was  not  consulted  in  these 
declarations,  which  might  be  said  to  have  descended  from 
heaven  on  the  wings  of  the  angel  of  death.  Bismarck  went 
to  and  fro  among  the  doctors,  who  naturally  refused  to  de- 
clare the  terrible  disease  mortal,  and  prepared  to  vanquish 
the  moribund  will  of  Frederick  and  the  British  notions  of 
his  widow,  fearing  that  when  the  last  breath  of  the  imperial 
life  had  ceased  the  whole  policy  of  Germany  would  have  to 
be  changed,  as  a  scene  in  a  theatre  must  be  changed  if  it  has 
been  hissed.  It  was  certain  that  there  was  as  great  a  differ- 
ence between  the  ideas  of  the  Emperor  William  I.  and 
those  of  Frederick  III.,  separated  by  so  brief  a  space,  as  be- 
tween those  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa  and  those 
of  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.,  his  successor,  after  the  long 
period  of  two  hundred  years  had  changed  the  capital  features 
of  the  Middle  Ages;  the  first  was  an  unalloyed  Catholic, 
notwithstanding  his  dissidences  with  the  Guelph  cities,  and 
even  with  the  Poj^e  a  stern  Caesar,  like  the  good  Roman 
Caesars  in  time  of  war  and  defence,  a  veritable  orthodox  crusa- 
der, whose  piety  was  concealed  as  in  a  colossal  moimtain 
whence  he  awaited  the  reconquest  of  outraged  Jerusalem  by 
the  Christians ;  whereas  the  second  was  an  almost  Pantheistic 
poet  and  philosopher,  whose  Catholicity  was  mingled  with 
Orientalism,  who  was  equally  given  to  the  discussion  of 
theological  and  of  scientific  questions,  who  followed  the  cru- 
sades in  fulfilment  of  an  hereditary  tradition,  who  penetrated 
into  the  Basilica  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  by  virtue  of  an  extraor- 
dinary covenant  with  the  infidel,  and  whose  own  beliefs 
were  so  cosmopolitan  that  they  brought  down  a  sentence  of 
excommunication  upon  himself  and  of  interdiction  upon  lus 
kingdom.     To  Pope  Innocent  III.,  the  former  typified  the 
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Catholic  emperor  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  Frederick  II.  appeared 
to  him  very  much  the  same  aa  in  our  days  the  Lutheran  em- 
peror appeared  to  Prince  Bismarck,  who  took  every  possible 
precaution  against  the  humanitarianism  and  parliamentarism 
of  his  dying  pupil,  and  at  the  same  time  impelled  his  eldest 
son,  the  next  heir  to  the  crown,  with  all  his  influence  and 
advice  towards  absolutist  principles  and  reactionary  propensi- 
ties. No  upright  mind  can  ever  forget  the  terrible  desecra- 
tion committed  when,  a  few  days  before  the  death  of  his 
father,  young  William  spoke  of  the  empire  as  of  a  possession 
which  it  was  to  be  understood  he  had  already  entered  upon, 
and  awarded  the  arm  and  head  of  his  iron  Chancellor  the  title 
of  arm  and  head  connatural  with  the  Ccesarian  institution. 
I  know  of  no  statesmitn  in  history  who  has  given,  under 
analogous  circumstances,  such  proof  of  want  of  foresight  as 
was  given  by  Bismarck,  comprehensible  only  if  the  body 
could  assume  the  authority  of  the  will,  as  did  his,  and  if  the 
intelligence  could  disappear,  as  did  his,  in  an  hydropic  and 
unquenchable  desire  for  power.  Frederick,  holding  pro- 
gressive ideas  opposed  to  those  of  Bismarck  and  of  William^ 
would  have  greatly  considered  public  opinion,  and  on  account 
of  that  consideration  would  have  perhaps  respected,  till  the 
hour  of  his  death,  the  Pilot,  who,  dejected  by  the  new 
direction  of  public  government,  inferred  that  irreparable  evil 
must  result  therefrom.  When  Maurice  of  Saxony  trod  on 
the  heels  of  Charles  V.,  whom  he  had  defeated  at  Innsbruck, 
he  was  asked  why  he  did  not  capture  so  rich  a  booty,  and 
replied :  "Where  should  I  find  a  cage  large  enough  for  such 
a  big  bird?  "  Assuredly  the  conscience  and  mind  of  such  a 
parliamentarian  and  philosopher  as  was  Frederick  III.,  must 
have  addressed  to  him  a  similar  question  when  he  inwardly 
meditated  sacrificing  the  Chancellor's  person  and  prescinding 
his  power :  "  Where  should  I  find  a  place  outside  the  govern- 
ment for  such  a  man,  who  would  stiniggle  under  bolts  and 
chains,  making  the  whole  state  tremble  in  sympathy  with 
his  own  agitation?"  The  experience  and  talent  of  Fred- 
erick, together  with  his  respect  for  public  opinion,  led  him 
to  retain  Bismarck  at  his  post,  subject  only  to  some  slight 
restrictions.  But  the  Chancellor,  in  his  shortsightedness, 
filled  young  William's  head  with  absolutist  ideas ;  spurred 
and  excited  him  to  display  impatience  with  his  poor  father ; 
and  when  thus  nurtured,  his  ward  opened  his  mouth  to  satisfy 
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his  appetite,  he  swallowed  up  the  Chancellor  as  a  wild  beast 
devours  a  keeper. 

It  was  the  hand  of  Providence  I 


III. 

The  onus  of  blame  devolves  on  Bismarck's  native  ideas, 
which  persisted  in  him  from  his  cradle  and  resisted  the 
revelations  of  his  own  personal  experience  as  well  as  the 
spirit  of  our  progressive  age.  In  Bismarck  there  always 
subsisted  the  rural  fibre  of  the  Pomeranian  rustic,  in  unison 
with  the  demon  of  feudal  superstition  and  intolerance.  In 
politics  and  religion  he  was  born,  like  certain  of  the  damned 
in  "Dante's  Inferno,"  with  his  head  turned  backwards  by- 
destiny.  A  quarrelsome  student,  a  haughty  noble,  pleased 
only  with  his  lands  and  with  the  privileges  ascribed  to  the 
land  owner,  incapable  of  understanding  the  ideal  of  natural 
right  and  the  contexture  of  parliamentary  government,  a 
Christian  of  merely  external  routine  and  formalist  liturgy, 
he  excited  in  the  pusillanimous  Frederick  William,  in  his 
earliest  counsels  and  during  his  early  influence  in  the  crisis 
of  '48,  a  horror  of  democratic  principles  and  progressist 
schools  which  led  him  to  salute  the  corpses  of  his  own  vic- 
tims, stretched  out  on  the  beds  of  his  own  royal  palace,  and 
to  prostrate  himself  at  the  feet  of  Austria  in  the  terrible 
humiliation  of  Olmutz,  that  political  and  moral  Jena  of  the 
civil  wars  of  the  Germanic  races.  Very  perspicuous  in  dis- 
cerning the  slightest  cloud  that  might  endanger  the  privi- 
leges of  the  monarchy  and  aristocracy,  he  was  blind  of  an 
incurable  blindness  with  respect  to  the  discernment  of  the 
breath  of  life  contained  in  the  febrile  agitations  of  new  Ger- 
many, which  discharged  from  its  revolutionary  tripod  suffi- 
cient magnetism  and  electricity.between  the  tempests,  similar 
to  those  which  flash,  and  thunder,  and  fulminate,  from  the 
summits  of  all  the  Sinais  of  all  histories,  to  inflame  a  higher 
soul  in  any  other  more  progressive  society.  The  world 
cannot  understand  that  he  should  have  been  perturbed  by  the 
external  clamor  of  the  revolution,  when  the  idea  of  Ger- 
manic unity  had  become  condensed  in  the  soul  of  the  nation, 
revealing  itself  by  volcanic  eruptions,  like  an  incipient  or 
indiant  star;  he  could  not  understand  how  the  Congress  of 
Frankfort,  cursed  by  him,  foreshadowed  the  future,  as  though 
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inspired  by  tongues  of  fire ;  and  could  not  avail  himself  of 
all  that  ether  whose  comet-like  violence,  cooled  down  in  the 
course  of  time,  was  to  compose  the  new  German  nationality, 
and  was  to  give  it  a  greater  fatherland  where  its  inherent 
genial  nature  should  glow  and  expand.  In  his  shortsighted- 
ness, in  his  lack  of  progressive  spirit,  in  his  want  of  the 
prophetic  gift,  he  imagined  the  principle  of  Germanic  unity 
lost  at  Olmutz,  like  the  principle  of  Italian  unity  at 
Novara,  and  ridiculed  those  who,  certain  of  the  immortality  of 
such  principles,  foretold  for  both  a  Passover  of  Resurrec- 
tion. He  never  understood  the  innermost  essence  and 
intrinsic  substance  of  the  principle,  to  which  it  owes  its 
force  and  glory,  suflSciently  to  adopt  it,  until  he  had  witnessed 
its  success  in  Italy,  insulted  in  hisspeeches  during  the  tempest- 
uous dawn  of  the  new  common  idea.  It  is  on  this  account 
that  I  am  rendered  indignant  by  any  comparison  of  Bismarck 
and  Cavour,  as  I  am  rendered  equally  indignant  by  a  compari- 
son of  Washington  and  Bonapai1«.  The  father  of  the  Saxon 
fatherland  of  America,  and  the  father  of  the  Italian  father- 
land in  Europe,  alike  rendered  worship  to  goodness,  and 
never  deviated  from  right  in  any  degree;  whereas  the 
founders  of  French  imperialism  and  of  Germanic  imperial- 
ism, much  addicted  to  violence  and  very  vain  of  their  con- 
quests, relinquished  something  as  great  and  as  fragile  and 
sinister  as  the  works  produced  by  the  genius  of  evil  and 
outer  darkness  in  all  theogony.  In  the  last  years  of  the 
reign  of  Napoleon  III.,  during  the  discussion  of  a  message 
in  the  French  Legislative  Corps,  Rouher  extolled  the  public 
and  private  virtues  of  the  emperor.  My  late  lamented  friend, 
Jules  Favre,  replied  to  him  in  a  speech  worthy  of  Demos- 
thenes :  "  You  may  be  content  to  be  the  minister  of  such  a 
Marcus  Aurelius;  to  such  paltry  dignities,  I  prefer  the 
higher  privilege  of  calling  myself  a  citizen  of  a  free  coun- 
try." Bismarck  preferred  to  maintain  himself  in  power  by 
the  help  of  his  kings  —  quite  the  contrary  of  what  Gladstone 
does,  who  maintains  his  sovereign.  Whom  can  he  blame 
but  himself?  Emperors  are  accustomed  to  be  ferocious  with 
their  favorites  when  they  are  weary  of  them.  Just  as 
Tiberius  expelled  Sejanus,  just  as  Nero  killed  Seneca,  just 
as  John  II.  hanged  D.  Alvaro  de  Luna,  just  as  Philip  II. 
persecuted  Antonio  Perez  till  he  died,  just  as  Philip  III. 
beheaded  D.  Rodrigo  Cald^ron,  William  II.  has  morally 
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beheaded  Bismarck,  without  any  other  motive  than  his  im- 
perial caprice.  Sic  voloy  sic  jubeo.  So  now  will  the  Chan- 
cellor venture  to  present  himself  in  parliament  because  he 
has  been  dismissed  from  the  royal  palace  like  a  lackey  ?  Quce 
te  dementia  ccepit  ?  When,  after  Waterloo,  Napoleon,  adopt- 
ing the  theatrical  style  of  an  Italian  artiste^  suitable  to  his 
tragical  disposition,  and  repeating  a  few  badly  learned  Plu- 
tarchesque  phrases,  suitable  to  the  classical  education  of  his 
age,  asked  the  English,  his  enemies,  to  accord  him  hospital- 
ity, as  in  ancient  times  Themistocles  might  have  petitioned 
his  enemies  the  Persians,  the  English  replied  by  sending  him 
to  St.  Helena.  Bismarck  in  disfavor  and  disgrace  solicits 
an  asylum  from  his  enemies,  the  commons,  whom  he  has 
never  defeated,  yet  whom  he  has  always  disdained.  And  as 
the  English  condemned  their  troublesome  guest  to  live  on  a 
gloomy  4ittle  island,  the  electors  condemn  their  repugnant 
petitioner  to  a  second  ballot.  But  the  Chancellor  will  be 
completely  undeceived ;  he  possesses  no  qualifications  what- 
ever for  the  position  he  has  chosen.  An  orator,  a  great 
orator,  he  one  day  failed  to  keep  his  pledged  word,  and  the 
apostate  word  condemns  him  to  never  regain  the  executive 
power  through  its  intervention.  In  the  sessions  of  parlia- 
ment he  will  resemble  the  plucked  and  cackling  hen  thrown 
by  the  Sophists  into  Socrates'  lecture-room.  The  admired 
Heine,  so  fertile  in  genial  ideas,  represented  the  gods  of 
Phidias  and  Plato,  besides  being  do^\^lfallen  and  vagabond, 
selling  rabbit  skins  on  the  seashore,  and  being  forced  to 
light  brushwood  fires  by  which  to  warm  their  benumbed 
bodies  during  the  winter  nights.  To-day  the  writers,  salar 
ried  by  Bismarck,  known  as  reptiles,  now  turn  on  him,  for 
a  similar  salary,  the  venomous  fangs  which  he  formerly  aimed 
at  his  innumerable  enemies.  And  yonder,  in  the  parliament 
where  formerly  he  strode  in  with  sabre,  and  belt,  and  spurred 
boots,  a  hemlet  under  his  arm,  a  cuirass  on  his  breast,  he 
will  now  enter  like  a  chicken-hearted  charity-school  boy,  and 
that  assembly  which  he  formerly  whipped  with  a  strong 
hand,  like  school-boys,  laughed  at  ftnd  caricatured  in  often 
brutal  sarcasm,  ridiculed  at  every  instant,  ignored  in  the 
calculation  of  the  budget  and  the  army  estimates  during  long 
years,  and  sometimes  divided  and  dispersed  by  his  8to>kes, 
they,  the  rabble,  will  trample  on  him,  like  the  Lilliputians 
on  Gulliver,  incapable  of  estimating  his  stature,  and  eternity 
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and  history  will  speedily  bury  him,  not  like  a  despot,  in 
Egyptian  porphyry,  but  like  a  buffoon. 

IV. 

In  few  statesmen  has  it  been  seen  so  clearly  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Chancellor  that  no  great  man  can  make  himself  greater 
than  a  great  idea.  Opposed  to  the  Germanic  union  in  the 
commencement  of  its  creative  period,  at  the  time  of  the 
revolution  of  '48,  he  accepted  it  much  later,  not  so  much  of 
his  own  initiative  and  free  will  as  in  obedience  to  the  teach- 
ings of  unpleasant  experiences.  Between  his  anti-union 
and  almost  feudal  speeches  which  softened  the  disaster  of 
Olmutz,  and  his  conversion,  more  than  fourteen  years 
ensued,  the  whole  space  of  time  which  extended  from  the 
dawn  of  the  revolution  to  the  triumph  of  Italy.  In  that 
conversion  lay  the  veritable  glory  of  his  life,  and  he  proved 
therein,  by  successive  and  tardy  gradations,  that  he  could 
tenaciously  avail  himself  of  his  courage,  and  lead  up  to  the 
triumph  of  the  newly  created  and  loved  project  with  mar- 
vellous art.  The  policy  developed  against  Austria  at  Frank- 
fort by  its  snares,  by  its  traps,  by  its  deceits,  and  by  its 
tricks,  exhibited  him  to  history  as  a  prodigy  of  cunning 
and  foresight,  in  whom  the  enthusiasm  of  a  living  sentiment 
was  associated  with  computations  of  consummate  dexterity. 
His  embassy  to  Paris  and  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  united 
against  Austria  persons  so  opposed  to  concord  as  Napoleon 
and  Alexander,  each  for  his  own  part  determined  to  do  noth- 
ing which  might  increase  the  power  of  Germany,  surpassed 
in  cleverness  everjrthing  ever  achieved  in  celebrated  combina- 
tions by  such  diplomats  as  Talleyrand  and  Metternich,  the 
two  illustrious  models  of  political  strategy.  The  inclusion 
of  Austria  in  the  incidents  of  the  duchies  of  the  River  Elbe 
and  the  jugglery  done  with  the  territory  acquired  with  its 
direct  assent,  in  addition  to  the  preparation  of  the  final 
stroke  for  the  presidency  of  the  Germanic  federation,  by 
means  of  a  war  prepared  with  cunning  stealth  and  carried 
out  with  rapid  triumph,  are  among  the  greatest  feats  for 
which  praises  and  deifications  are  due  to  him  and  which 
testify  to  his  merit.  I  cannot  forget  that  to  his  efforts  we 
owe  the  ruin  of  Austrian  despotism,  and  of  Napoleonic 
CaBsarism ;  the  re-establishment  of  Hungarian  independence ; 
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the  return  of  Italy's  long  lost  provinces  to  her  bosom ;  the 
end  of  the  Pope's  temporal  power,  and  the  fortunate  occasion 
of  the  new  birth  of  the  republic  in  France.  In  his  schemes 
Bismarck  forwarded  a  higher  ideal  of  progress  and,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  he  —  than  whom  nobody  was  ever 
more  inspired  by  motives  and  triumphant  in  his  undertakings 
—  has  served  the  universal  interests  of  the  democracy.  But 
he  has  achieved  his  imdeniable  victories  by  means  and  pro- 
cedures which  have  not  fitted  him  for  the  position  of  a  Ger- 
man deputy,  and  do  not  lend  him  any  force,  either  moral  or 
material,  for  his  new  elective  office.  The  whole  of  his  great 
edifice  is  founded  on  a  complete  oblivion  of  parliamentary 
traditions,  to-day  courted  lovingly  by  its  most  crafty  enemy, 
whose  inconstancy  is  extraordinary.  Reservedness,  dissimu- 
lation, secrecy,  deceit,  double  meanings  in  words,  what  by 
analogy  with  the  former  we  call  duplicity  of  character, 
treaties  made  by  stealth,  midnight  conspiracies,  imposition 
of  taxes  not  voted  by  parliament,  levies  arbitrarily  decreed 
by  the  executive  without  authorization  and  even  without 
consultation  as  in  Asia,  the  right  of  conquest  practised  in 
the  light  of  reason,  violent  annexations  which  dismembered 
one  nation  for  the  glory  of  another  —  such  is  the  sum  total 
of  fatal  traditions  which  Bismarck  now  solicits  to  be  allowed 
to  continue  by  means  of  free  discussion,  and  in  the  bosom  of 
open  paj^iament.  Palmerston  and  Gortchaki»ff  cannot  hop 
in  the  same  bag.  The  minion  of  a  Czar  and  the  representa- 
tive of  a  nation  cannot  be  united  in  one  and  the  same 
person.  What  programme  can  Bismarck  develop  to  his 
colleagues  which  will  have  the  moral  character  of  necessary 
work  ?  Moreover,  the  divine  word  called  human  eloquence 
descends  only  on  the  lips  of  that  apostleship  which  redeems 
a  nation  from  slavery  and  impels  it  forward.  You  could  not 
understand  Daniel  defending  the  kings  of  Babylon,  Demos- 
thenes defending  Philip,  Cicero  defending  Mark  Antony, 
O' Council  defending  the  landlords  of  Ireland,  and  Vergn- 
iaud  or  Mirabeau  defending  the  absolute  kings  of  France. 
If  Bismarck  accepts  the  liberal  and  tolerant  policy  of  to-day, 
will  he  not  thereby  countenance  the  emperor  who  has  ridi- 
culed him  and  Caprivi  who  has  audaciously  seated  himself 
in  that  exalted  position  from  which  Bismarck  thought  never 
to  fall  before  his  death  ?  The  great  man  is  a  poor  appraiser 
of  ideas,  accepting  them  from  every  quarter  whence  they 
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blow  to  him  if  only  they  will  fill  his  sails  and  propel  his 
bark ;  but  he  will  never  understand  what  mischief  he  could 
work  to  his  enemies  by  opposing  a  programme  of  advanced 
democratic  reform  to  the  imperial  programme  whose  fixity 
resembles  the  rigidity  of  death.  But  what  liberty  can  he 
invoke  —  he  who  has  disavowed  and  injured  all  liberties  ? 
Not  personal  liberty  —  abused  and  trampled  on  constantly 
by  his  menials ;  not  commercial  liberty,  sold  for  thirty  pieces 
of  silver  after  the  Germanic  Zollverein  had  brought  great 
wealth  to  Prussia;  not  religious  liberty,  placed  in  grave 
danger  by  complaceny  with  anti-Jewish  preachers  and  by  the 
May  laws;  not  scientific  liberty,  after  having  persecuted 
every  department  of  science  —  even  history  —  and  invested 
the  state  with  full  power  to  enforce  the  teaching  of  official 
doctrines  everywhere  and  by  everybody;  not  industrial 
liberty,  wasted  away  by  the  regulation  of  labor  which  has 
transformed  the  workshops  into  gaiTisons,  and  made  of  the 
workmen  an  army.  What  remains  for  him  to  do  ?  He  has 
absolutely  no  resource  at  his  disposal  with  which  to  under- 
take a  campaign  of  active  opposition.  In  social  questions 
nothing  is  more  worn  out  and  useless  than  his  pontifical 
socialism.  This  species  of  abortion  has  lately  resulted  in 
advancing  the  parturition  of  increased  aspirations  of  the 
laborers,  and  as  every  kind  of  abortion  leaves  the  womb 
which  bears  it,  has  done  so  violently.  His  law  for  the  insur- 
ance of  workmen,  though  dating  only  from  '82,  is  already 
tottering  in  almost  decrepit  decay.  He  even  admitted  him- 
self that  it  needed  perfecting  by  means  of  a  law  that  should 
establish  compulsory  corporations,  like  the  ancient  guilds, 
which  proposal  was  objected  to  by  the  workmen  themselves, 
more  inclined  to  Saxon  individualism  and  revolutionary  co- 
operation than  to  his  socialism,  in  which  he  saw  salvation,  and 
which  they  regarded  as  pedantic  and  hybrid.  Bismarck's  sys- 
tem had  no  justification  and  derogated  all  laws  of  ethics  and 
justice.  With  his  Utopian  schemes  the  professors  in  their 
lecture-rooms  endeavored  to  excite  the  Socialists,  who,  if  they 
had  listened  and  demanded  their  realization  would  have  been 
exposed  to  be  shot  down  in  the  streets  by  the  soldiery,  without 
anyone  being  able  even  to  raise  a  protest  against  such  indigni- 
ties being  possible  in  the  country.  Even  his  foreign  policy 
can  scarcely  be  justified ;  however  skilful  may  have  been  the 
diplomatic  and  military  preparations  which  led  to  his  first 
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triumph,  it  has  proved  a  perplexed  and  confused  policy 
since  his  final  triumph.  The  Chancellor  had  no  other  alter- 
native than  to  come  to  an  agreement  either  with  France  and 
England  against  Russia,  or  else  with  Russia  against  France 
and  England.  To  come  to  an  arrangement  with  France 
against  Russia  necessitated  the  restitution  of  Alsace  and 
Lorraine ;  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  Russia,  it  was 
necessary  to  permit  the  Russians  to  enter  Constantinople. 
By  these  perplexities  which  shut  out  all  hope  of  retaliation 
from  France,  thus  exciting  its  colonial  appetite,  and  which 
opened  to  Russia  the  path  to  the  Bosphorus  in  a  final  eastern 
war,  detaining  her  for  a  time  in  St,  Stephens  and  preparing 
the  two  Bulgarias  for  an  Austrian  protectorate,  Bismarck 
could  have  extricated  himself  from  danger  from  both  Russia 
and  France  when  the  bonds  of  the  Triple  Alliance  were 
loosened  at  Rome  by  the  fall  of  Crispi,  and  at  Vienna  by 
the  Treaty  of  Commerce.  We  have  not  spoken  of  the  Chan- 
cellor as  an  argonaut,  of  the  Chancellor  as  a  colonizer.  All 
that  he  has  been  able  to  do,  after  having  given  occasion  for 
enormous  difficulties  with  Australia  and  England,  with  the 
United  States  and  Spain,  placing  himself  and  placing  us  in 
danger  of  war  for  the  Carolines,  has  been  to  break  poor 
unlucky  Emin  Pasha's  backbone,  and  to  barter  the  protector- 
ate of  Zanzibar  for  the  sponge  known  as  Heligoland.  And 
may  thanks  be  given  to  William  II.  and  to  Caprivi  for  hav- 
ing, at  such  small  cost,  got  over  the  difficulties  of  the 
Socialist  laws  of  his  home  policy,  and  the  colonial  entangle- 
ments of  his  foreign  policy.  Bismarck  may  believe  an  old 
admirer  of  his  personality  and  of  his  genius,  though  an 
adversary  of  his  policy,  and  of  the  government  dependent  on 
that  policy.  Society,  like  nature,  devours  everything  that 
it  does  not  need.  The  death  of  William  I.,  the  Csesar;  the 
death  of  Roon,  the  organizer;  the  death  of  Moltke,  the 
strategist,  all  say  to  him  that  the  species  of  men  to  which 
he  belongs  is  fading  out  and  becoming  extinct.  Modem 
science  teaches  that  extinct  species  do  not  re-appear.  Bos- 
suet  would  say  that  the  Eternal  has  destroyed  the  instrument 
of  His  providential  work,  because  it  is  already  useless.  Re- 
main, then,  Bismarck,  in  retirement,  and  await,  without 
neurotic  impatience,  the  final  judgment  of  Grod  and  of 
history. 


THE  DOUBTERS  AND  THE  DOGMATISTS. 


BY  PROF.  JAMES  T.  BIXBY,  PH.  D. 


An  eminent  ecclesiastic  of  the  Church  of  England  not 
long  ago  characterized  the  present  age  as  pre-eminently  the 
age  of  doubt^  and  lamented  that  whether  he  took  up  book,  or 
magazine,  or  sermon,  he  was  confronted  with  some  form 
of  it. 

This  picture  of  our  age  is  not  an  unjust  one.  The  modem 
mind  is  thoroughly  wide  awake  and  has  quite  thrown  oflE  the 
leadingHstrings  of  ancient  timidity.  It  looks  all  questions  in 
the  face  and  demands  to  be  shown  the  real  facts  in  every 
realm.  All  the  traditions  of  history,  the  laws  of  science,  the 
principles  of  morals  are  overhauled,  and  the  foundations  on 
which  they  rest  relentlessly  probed.  And  our  modern  curi- 
osity can  see  no  reason  why  it  should  cease  its  investigations 
when  it  comes  to  the  frontiers  of  religion.  It  deems  no 
dogma  too  old  to  be  summoned  before  its  bar ;  no  council  nor 
conclave  too  sacred  to  be  asked  for  its  credentials ;  no  pope 
or  Scripture  too  venerable  to  be  put  in  the  witness-box  and 
cross-examined  as  to  its  accuracy  or  authority.  In  all  the 
churches  there  is  a  spirit  of  inquiry  abroad ;  almost  every 
morning  breeze  brings  us  some  new  report  of  heresy,  or  the 
baying  of  the  sleuth-hounds  of  orthodoxy,  as  they  scent  some 
new  trail  of  infidelity ;  and  the  slogan  of  dogmatic  contro- 
versy echoes  from  shore  to  shore. 

As  we  look  around  the  ecclesiastical  horizon,  we  find 
agitation  and  controversy  on  all  sides.  In  one  denomination, 
it  is  the  question  of  the  salvation  of  the  heathen;  in 
another,  that  of  the  virgin  birth  of  Christ  and  the  apostolic 
succession ;  in  a  third,  it  is  the  invasion  of  doubt  as  to  the 
eternal  torment  of  the  wicked ;  in  a  fourth,  the  evidential 
value  of  the  miracles ;  in  a  fifth,  the  grand  questions  included 
under  the  higher  criticism  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  relative 
authority  of  reason  and  the  Bible.  In  Congregational, 
Episcopalian,  Baptist,  Universalist,  and  Presbjrterian  folds, 
it  is  the  same,  everywhere  some  heresy  to  be  disciplined, 
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some   doubt  to  be  suppressed,  some  doctrinal  battle  hotly 
waged. 

To  the  greater  part  of  the  Church,  this  epidemic  of  scep- 
ticism is  a  subject  of  grave  alarm.  Unbelief  seems  to  them, 
as  to  Mr.  Moody,  the  worst  of  sins ;  and  they  consider  the 
only  proper  thing  to  do  with  it,  is  to  follow  the  advice  of  the 
Bishop  of  London,  some  years  ago,  and  fling  doubt  away  as 
you  would  a  loaded  shell.  They  apparently  look  upon 
Christianity  as  a  huge  powder  magazine,  which  is  likely  to 
explode  if  a  spark  of  candid  inquiry  comes  near  it. 

Others,  on  the  contrary,  fold  their  arms  indifferently  and 
regard  this  new  spirit  of  investigation  as  only  an  evanescent 
breeze,  which  can  produce  no  serious  result  upon  the  citadel  of 
faith.  A  tliird  party  hail  it  with  exultation  as  the  first 
trumpet  blast  of  the  theological  Gotterdsemerung,  the  down- 
fall of  all  divine  powers  and  the  destruction  of  the  Christian 
superstition,  to  give  place  to  the  naked  facts  of  scientific 
materialism. 

What  estimate,  then,  shall  we  put  on  this  tendency? 

In  the  fii^st  place  we  must  recognize  that  it  is  a  serious 
condition ;  that  it  is  no  momentary  eddy,  but  a  permanent 
turn  in  the  current  of  the  human  mind.  Humanity  is  look- 
ing religion  square  in  the  face,  without  any  band  over  its  eyes, 
in  a  way  it  never  has  before ;  and  when  humanity  once  gets 
its  eyes  open  to  such  questions, —  it  is  in  vain  to  try  to  close 
them,  before  the  questions  have  been  thoroughly  examined. 
Certainly,  Protestantism  cannot  call  a  halt  upon  this  march. 
For  it  was  Protestantism  itself,  proclaiming  at  the  beginning 
of  her  struggle  with  Rome  the  right  of  private  judgment, 
which  started  the  modern  mind  upon  this  high  quest ;  and 
Protestantism  is  therefore  bound  in  logic  and  honor  to  see  it 
through  to  the  end,  whatever  that  end  may  be. 

And  in  the  next  place,  I  believe  that  quest  will  end  in 
good.  Why  the  champions  of  faith  should  regard  doubt  as 
devil-born,  rather  than  a  providential  instrument  in  God's 
hand,  is  something  I  do  not  understand.  If  doubt  humbles 
the  Church  and  acts  as  a  thorn  in  its  flesh,  may  not  such 
chastening  be  providential,  quite  as  much  as  the  things  which 
puff  it  up  ?  As  Luther  well  expressed  it,  "  We  say  to  our 
Lord,  that  if  he  will  have  his  church,  he  must  keep  it,  for 
we  cannot.  And  if  we  could,  we  should  be  the  proudest 
asses  under  heaven."     As  Attila  was  the  scourge  of  God  to 
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the  Romaja  world,  when  God  needed  to  clear  that  empire  out 
of  the  way,  as  he  built  his  new  Christendom,  so  may  not 
doubt  be  the  scourge  of  God  to  the  easy-going,  sleepy,  too 
credulous  piety  of  to-day,  which  gulps  down  all  the  husks  of 
faith  so  fast  that  it  never  gets  a  taste  of  the  kernel  ? 

Yes,  doubt  is  often  the  needed  preparation  for  obtaining 
truth.  We  must  clear  out  the  thorny  thicket  of  superstition 
before  we  can  begin  to  raise  the  sweet  fruit  of  true  religion. 

There  are  times  when  careful  investigation  is  rightly  called 
for.  When  doubting  Thomas  demanded  to  see  the  print  of 
the  nails,  and  touch  and  handle  the  flesh  of  the  risen  Christ, 
before  he  would  believe  in  the  resurrection  of  his  Lord,  his 
demand  for  the  most  solid  proof  of  the  great  marvel  was  a 
wise  and  commendable  one;  one  for  which  all  subsequent 
generations  of  Christians  are  deeply  indebted  to  him.  To 
believe  without  evidence,  or  to  suppress  doubt  where  it 
legitimately  arises,  is  both  fostering  superstition  and  exposing 
oureelves  to  error  and  danger.  What  shall  we  say  of 
the  merchant  who  refuses  to  entertain  any  question  about  the 
seaworthiness  of  his  vessel,  but  sends  her  off  across  the 
Atlantic  undocked  and  unexamined,  piously  trusting  her  to 
the  Lord?  Shall  we  commend  him?  or  not  rather  charge 
him  with  culpable  negligence  ?  And  what  we  say  of  such  a 
merchant  seems  to  me  just  what  we  should  say  of  the  Chris- 
tian who  refuses  to  investigate  the  seaworthiness  of  that 
ship  of  faith  which  his  ancestors  have  left  him.  In  astronomy, 
in  politics,  in  law,  we  demand  what  business  the  dead  hand 
of  the  past  has  on  our  lip,  our  brain,  our  purse  ?  Why  should 
the  dead  hand  of  an  Augustine  or  Calvin  be  exempt  from 
giving  its  authority  ?  Why  should  these  mediaeval  glimpses 
of  truth  be  given  the  right  to  close  our  eyes  to-d«ay  from  see- 
ing what  we  ourselves  can  see  and  speaking  forth  what  we 
can  hear  of  heavenly  truth  ? 

In  all  other  departments  of  knowledge,  investigation  has 
brought  us  up  to  a  higher  outlook,  where  we  see  the  true 
relations  of  things  better  than  before.  In  all  other  biunches, 
God  has  given  us  new  light,  so  that  we  discern  things  more 
as  they  really  are.  Science  has  risen  by  making  a  ladder  of 
its  earlier  errors  and  by  treading  them  under  foot,  reaching 
to  higher  truths.  The  Bible  itself  is  the  growth  of  ages ; 
and  Christian  doctrine  and  Christian  creeds  have  been  the 
evolution  of  a  still  longer  period.   The  dogmas  of  the  chui'ches 
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are  most  manifold  and  conflicting.  Is  it  not  rather  immod- 
est and  absurd  for  each  church  to  claim  infallibility  for  its  • 
present  creed,  and  that  wisdom  died  when  the  book  of  Reve- 
lation closed  the  Bible,  or  the  C!ouncil  of  Trent  or  the  West- 
minster Assembly  adjourned  its  sitting  ?  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  churches  ought,  instead,  to  be  willing  and  anxious  to 
receive  whatever  new  light  God  may  grant  them  to-day,  and 
with  the  potent  clarifying  processes  of  reason,  separate  the 
pure  gold  of  religion  from  the  dross  and  alloys  of  olden 
superstition  and  misguided  judgment. 

But  to  the  modern  devotees  of  dogma,  any  subjection  of 
it  to  the  cleansing  of  the  reason  seems  shocking.  The  fore- 
front of  Dr.  Briggs'  recent  offending,  for  which  he  is  about 
to  be  formally  tried  as  a  heretic,  is  that  he  admits  errors  in 
the  Bible  and  gives  reason  (by  which  he  means,  as  he 
explains,  not  merely  the  understanding,  but  also  the  con- 
science and  the  religious  instinct  in  man),  a  conjoint  place 
with  the  Bible  and  the  Church  in  the  work  of  salvation  and 
the  attainment  of  divine  truth.  To  the  modem  dogmatist, 
]:|    I  these  positions  seem  sceptical  and  pernicious.     But  to  the 

philosopher,  who  knows  the  laws  of  human  nature,  to  every 
scholar  who  knows  the  actual  history  of  the  Bible,  these 
positions  seem  only  self-evident.  That  in  the  Scriptures 
there  are  innumerable  errors  in  science,  mistakes  in  history, 
prophecies  that  were  never  fulfilled,  contradictions  and  incon- 
sistencies between  different  books  and  chapters, —  these  are 
facts  of  observation  which  every  Biblical  student  knows  full 
well.  Granting,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  that  the  Bible 
was  given  originally  by  infallible  divine  dictation,  yet  the 
men  who  wrote  down  the  message  were  fallible ;  the  men 
who  copied  it  were  fallible ;  the  men  who  translated  it  (some 
of  it  twice  over,  first  from  Hebrew  to  Greek,  and  then  from 
Greek  to  English)  were  fallible  ;  and  the  editors,  who  from 
iJUl  the  scores  of  manuscripts,  by  their  personal  comparison  and 

decisions  between  the  conflicting  readings,  patched  together 
our  present  text,  were  most  fallible.  And  when  thus  a  Bible 
reader  hivs  got  his  text  before  him,  how  can  he  undewtand 
it,  except  by  using  his  own  reason  and  judgment  ?  Instru- 
ments, Again,  most  fallible. 

How  is  it  possible,  then,  to  get  Bible-truth  independently 
of  the  reason  or  in  entire  exenii)tion  from  error  ?  The  only 
way  would  be   to  say,   that  not  only  was  the  Bible  ver- 
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baUy  inspired,  but  all  ite  authors,  copyists,  editors,  and  pious 
readers  were  also  infallibly  inspired.  As  in  the  old  Hindoo 
account  of  how  the  world  was  supported,  the  earth  was  said 
to  be  held  up  on  pillai-s,  and  the  pillars  on  an  elephant,  and 
the  elephant  on  a  tortoise,  and  when  the  defender  of  the  faith 
was  asked  what,  then,  did  the  tortoise  rest  on,  he  sought  to 
save  himself  in  his  quandary,  by  roundly  asserting  that  "  it 
was  tortoise  all  the  way  down  " ;  —  so  the  defender  of  the 
infallibility  of  the  Scripture  has  to  take  refuge  in  "  inspiration 
all  the  way  down,"  But  if  this  be  so,  ought  not  the  modem 
scripture  editors  and  revisers,  translators  and  Biblical  pro- 
fessors also  to  be  inspired,  as  much  as  those  of  King  James' 
day  or  the  printers  at  the  Bible  house  ?  And  thus  we  reach, 
as  the  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  this  argument,  this  result : 
that  Tischendorfif,  and  Koenen,  and  the  Hebrew  professors, 
among  whom  Doctor  Briggs  is  a  foremost  authority,  while 
accused  of  heresy  are  really  themselves  the  very  channels  of 
infallible  inspiration. 

The  sincere  investigators  into  the  character  of  the  Bible 
and  the  nature  of  Christ  are  charged  with  exalting  human 
reason  above  the  word  of  God.  But  as  soon  as  the  subject 
is  investigated  and  a  Professor  Swing  or  a  Mr.  MacQueary 
corroborates  his  interpret^ation  by  the  Scripture  itself,  or  Doc- 
tor Briggs  shows  his  views  to  be  sustained  by  historj'-,  by 
philosophy,  by  a  profounder  study  of  both  nature  and  the 
Bible,  then  the  ground  is  shifted,  and  it  is  maintained  that 
it  is  not  a  question  whether  the  views  are  true,  but  whether 
they  conform  to  the  creed ;  that  the  Catechism  is  not  to  be 
judged  by  the  Bible  or  the  facts  in  the  case,  but  Bible  and 
facts  are  to  be  interpreted  by  the  words  of  the  Confession ; 
and  if  they  do  not  agree  with  this,  then  heresy  and  infidelity 
are  made  manifest.  The  question  is  not  whether  the  water 
of  truth  be  found,  but  whether  it  is  drunk  out  of  an  ortho- 
dox bottle,  with  the  Church's  label  glued  firmly  upon  it. 
The  pretext  for  the  charge  of  heresy  against  these  eminent 
Biblical  scholars  is  that  they  are  undermining  the  Bible  ;  but 
in  conducting  the  trial,  prosecutors  themselves  refuse  to  abide 
by  the  testimony  of  the  Scriptures  to  decide  the  matter  and 
erect  above  them  soul  creed  or  catechism. 

But  let  us  stop  for  a  moment  and  ask  whence  came  these 
creeds  and  catechisms  themselves?  What  else  was  their 
origin  than  out  of  the  reason  of  man ;   out  of  the  brains  of 
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scholars,  as  they  in  former  years  criticised  and  interpreted 
the  same  Scriptilre,  and  nature,  and  laws  of  God  ?  And  these 
scholars  of  the  past  were  quite  as  fallible,  quite  as  partisan, 
and  far  less  well  informed  than  our  scholars  to-day.  Thus  it 
is  the  dogmatists  themselves  who  exalt  the  reason  of  man 
above  the  word  of  God,  forbidding  us  to  listen  to  the  moi*e 
direct  voice  of  God  in  our  own  soul ;  forbidding  us  to  decipher 
the  revelations  which  the  Divine  Hand  has  written  on  the 
rocks,  and  tree,  and  animal  structure,  and  even  frowning  upon 
that  profounder  study  of  the  Scripture  called  the  higher  criti- 
cism, but  bidding  us  accept,  in  its  stead,  the  man-made  sub- 
stitute of  some  council  or  assembly  of  former  generations. 

There  have  undoubtedly  been  periods  when  the  doubt 
with  which  the  Church  had  to  deal  was  mainly  frivolous  or 
carnal;  a  passionate  rebellion  of  the  worldly  nature,  at- 
tacking the  essential  truths  of  religion.  But  such  is  not  the 
nature  of  the  doubt  which  is  at  present  occupying  the  public 
eye ;  such  is  not  the  doubt  most  characteristic  of  our  genera- 
tion. It  proceeds  from  serious  motives.  It  is  a  doubt 
marked  by  essential  reverence  and  loyalty  to  truth.  It  is  a 
desire  for  more  solid  foundations ;  for  the  attainment  of  the 
naked  realities  of  existence.  It  is  a  necessary  incident  of 
the  great  intellectual  awakening  of  our  century.  As  the 
modern  intellect  comes  back  on  Sunday  from  its  week-day 
exploi-ations  of  the  history  of  Rome,  or  the  myths  of  Greece, 
or  the  religious  ideas  of  Buddha  or  Zoroaster,  it  must  return 
to  the  contemplation  of  the  Christian  dogmas  under  new 
influences.  It  will  necessarily  demand  what  better  evidence 
the  law  of  Moses  or  the  creed  of  Nicea  has  than  the  law  of 
Mana  or  the  text  of  the  Zendavesta  ?  The  scepticism  of  our 
age  is  not  so  much  directed  against  the  great  truths  of  re- 
ligion as  against  the  man-made  dogmas  that  have  usurped 
the  sacred  seat.  If  irreverent,  scoffing  scepticism  were  to  be 
found  anywhere  to-day,  it  would  most  likely  be  found  mani- 
fested among  the  throng  of  young  men  gathered  at  our  most 
progressive  University,  —  Harvard.  But  Dr.  Lyman  Abbot, 
after  several  weeks'  association  with  the  students  there,  and 
a  careful  study  of  their  states  of  mind,  not  long  ago  testified, 
that  "  if  they  are  sceptical,  it  is  because  they  are  too  serious- 
minded  and  too  true  to  accept  convictions  ready  made,  tradi- 
tional creeds  for  personal  beliefs,  or  church  formularies  for  a 
life  of  devotion."     Now  to  call  such  a  state  of  mind  irre- 
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lig!ous  or  infidel  is  most  unjust.  The  irreligion  lies  rather 
with  those  who  make  a  fetish  of  the  Bible  and  substitute  a 
few  pet  texts  from  it ;  that  sustain  their  own  private  opinions, 
in  place  of  that  divine  light  that  lighteth  every  man  that 
cometh  into  the  world.  The  real  infidels  are  they  who  reject 
the  revelation  which  God  is  making  us  continually  in  the 
widening  light  of  modern  knowledge,  and  by  a  species  of 
ecclesiastical  lynching,  condemn,  before  trial,  the  sincere,  pains- 
taking, and  careful  scholars  and  reverent  disciples  of  Chi-ist, 
who  are  so  earnestly  seeking  after  truth,  because  the  results 
of  their  learned  researches  do  not  agree  with  the  prejudices 
of  their  anathematizers.  It  is  with  no  less  cogency  of  argu- 
ment than  nobility  of  feeling  that  Dr.  Briggs  replied  to  his 
assailants  :  "  If  it  be  heresy  to  say  that  rationalists,  like  Mar- 
tineau,  have  found  God  in  the  reason,  and  Roman  Catholics, 
like  Newman,  have  found  God  in  the  Church,  I  rejoice  in 
such  heresy,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  I  have  less 
doubt  of  the  salvation  of  Martineau  and  Newman  than  I  have 
of  the  modern  Pharisees  who  would  exclude  such  noble  men, 
—  so  pure,  so  grand,  the  ornaments  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
prophets  of  the  age, —  from  the  kingdom  of  God." 

Scepticism  and  religious  questioning  are,  then,  no  sins ;  they 
are  not  irreligious.  But  surely  they  do  vex  the  Church. 
What  shall  the  Church  do  about  them  ?  In  the  first  place,  we 
should  not  try  to  suppress  them.  Nor  should  we  tell  religious 
inquirers  to  shut  their  eyes  and  put  the  poppy  pillow  of  faith 
beneath  their  heads  and  go  to  sleep  again,  and  dream.  They 
have  got  their  eyes  wide  open  and  they  are  determined  to 
know  whether  those  sweet  visions  which  they  had  on  faith's 
pillow  are  any  more  than  illusions.  Nor  will  they  be  satis- 
fied and  cease  to  think,  by  having  a  creed  of  three  hundred 
or  fifteen  hundred  year's  antiquity  recited  to  them.  The 
modem  intellects  that  have  taken  Homer  to  pieces,  and  ex- 
cavated Agamemnon's  tomb,  and  unwound  the  mummy  wrap- 
pings of  the  Pharaohs,  that  have  weighed  the  stars  and 
chained  the  lightnings,  are  not  to  be  awed  by  any  old-time 
sheepskin  or  any  council  of  bishops.  They  demand  the  facts 
in  the  case ;  fresh  manna  to  satisfy  their  heart  hunger ;  the 
solid  realities  of  personal  experience.  No.  It  is  too  late  to- 
day for  the  churchmen  to  play  the  part  of  Mrs.  Partington, 
and  sweep  back  the  Atlantic  tide  of  modern  thought  with 
their  little  ecclesiastical  broom.     The  old  ramparts  are  broken 
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through  and  we  must  give  the  flood  its  course.  The  only  spirit 
to  meet  it  in  is  that  oi  frankness  and  friendliness.  Let  us 
not  foster  in  these  questioning  minds  the  suspicion  that  there 
is  any  part  of  religion  that  we  are  afraid  to  have  examined. 
We  smile  at  the  bigoted  Buddhist  who,  when  the  European 
attempted  to  prove  by  the  microscope  that  the  monk's  scrupleci 
against  eating  animal  food  were  futile  (inasmuch  as  in  every 
glass  of  water  he  drank  he  swallowed  millions  of  little  living 
creatures),  smashed  the  microscope  for  answer,  as  if  that  altered 
at  all  the  facts.  But  are  not  many  of  the  heresy-hunters  in 
Christendom  quite  as  foolish  in  their  efforts  to  smash  the 
microscope  of  higher  criticism,  or  the  telescope  of  evolution, 
and  suppress  the  testimony  which  nature,  and  reason,  and 
scholarship  every  day  present  afresh  ? 

Let  us,  therefore,  give  liberty,  yes,  even  sympathy,  to  these 
perplexed  souls  who  are  struggling  with  the  great  problems 
of  religion. 

And  secondly,  let  us  be  honest  with  them,  and  not  claim 
more  certainty  for  religious  doctrines  or  more  precise  and 
absolute  knowledge  about  divine  and  heavenly  things  than 
we  have.  One  of  the  great  causes  of  modern  doubt  is,  un- 
questionably, the  excessive  claims  that  theology  has  made. 
It  has  not  been  content  with  preaching  the  simple  truths 
necessary  to  a  good  life  ;  that  we  have  a  Maker  to  whom  we 
are  responsible, — a  divine  Friend  to  help  us,  a  divine  voice 
within  to  teach  us  right  and  wrong ;  that  in  the  life  that  is 
to  follow  this,  each  shall  be  judged  according  to  his  deeds, 
I  and  that  in  the  apostles  and  prophets,  especially  the  spotless 

life  of  Jesus,  we  have  the  noble  patterns  of  the  holy  life  set 
up  before  us  for  our  imitation ;  a  revelation  of  moral  and 
religious  truth  all  sufficient  for  salvation.  The  Church  has 
not  been  content  with  these  almost  self-evident  truths ;  but 
it  must  go  on,  to  make  most  absolute  assertions  about  Grod's 
J  foreknowledge,  and  foreoixiination,  and  triune   personality ; 

■  and   the  eternal  punishment  of  the  wicked,  and  the  double 

n  nature  and  pre-existence  of  Christ, — things  not  only  vague 

and  inconsistent,  but  contradictory  to  our  sense  of  justice  and 
right.  It  must  go  on  to  make  manifold  assertions  about  the 
inerrancy  and  verbal  inspiration  of  the  Bible  and  the  details 
of  the  future  life  and  the  fall  of  human  nature,  which  are 
utterly  incredible  to  rational  minds.  And  the  worst  of  it  is, 
tliat  all  these  things  are  bound  up  in  one  great  theological 
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system,  and  poor,  anxious  inquirers  are  told  that  they  must 
either  take  all  or  none ;  and  so  (soon  coming  face  to  face 
with  some  palpable  inconsistency  or  incredibility)  they  not 
unnaturally  give  up  the  whole.  Trace  out  the  religious 
history  of  the  great  sceptics, —  the  Voltaires,  the  Bradlaughs, 
the  IngersoUs,  the  Tom  Paines, — and  you  will  see  that  the 
origin  of  their  scepticism  has  almost  always  been  in  a  reac- 
tion from  the  excessive  assumptions  of  the  ecclesiastics  them- 
selves. It  is  too  fine  spun  and  arrogant  orthodoxy  that  is 
itself  responsible  for  half  of  the  heterodoxy  of  which  it  com- 
plains. 

Let  the  Church,  then,  be  honest,  and  claim  no  more  than  it 
ought.  Let  it  respect  and  encourage  honesty  in  every 
man  in  these  sacred  matters.  The  Church  itself  should  say 
to  the  inquirer :  You  are  unfaithful  to  your  God  if  you  go 
not  where  He,  by  the  candle  of  the  Lord  (i.  e.,  the  reason 
and  conscience  he  has  placed  within  you),  leads  you.  And 
when  a  man  in  this  reverent  and  sincere  spirit  pursues  the 
path  of  doubt,  how  often  does  he  find  it  circling  around 
again  toward  faith  and  conducting  him  to  the  Mount  of  Zion  1 
The  true  remedy  for  scepticism  is  deeper  investigation.  As 
all  sincere  doubt  is  at  bottom  a  cry  of  the  deeper  faith  that 
only  that  which  is  true  and  righteous  is  divine,  so  all  earnest 
doubt,  thought  through  to  the  end,  pierces  the  dark  cloud 
and  comes  out  in  the  light  and  joy  of  higher  convictions.  It 
lays  in  the  dust  our  philosophic  and  materialistic  idols  and 
brings  us  to  the  one  Eternal  Power,  the  ever-living  Spirit, 
manifested  in  all,  that  Spirit  whose  name  is  truth,  whose 
word  is  love. 

You  remember,  perhaps,  the  story  of  the  climber  among 
the  Alps,  who,  having  stepped  ofif  a  precipice,  as  he  thought, 
frantically  grasped,  as  he  fell,  a  projecting  root  and  held  on 
in  an  agony  of  anticipated  death,  for  hours,  until,  utterly 
exhausted,  he  at  last  resigned  himself  to  destruction,  and 
let  go  of  his  support,  to  fall  gently  on  the  grassy  ledge 
beneath,  only  a  few  inches  below  his  feet.  So  when  we 
resign  ourselves  to  God's  hand,  our  fall,  be  it  little  or  be  it 
Cfreat,  lands  us  gently  in  the  everlasting  arms  that  are  ever 
underneath. 

Do  not  fear,  then,  to  wrestle  with  doubt,  or  to  follow  its 
leadings.  Out  of  every  sincere  soul-struggle,  your  faith 
shall  come  forth  stronger  and  calmer.     And  do  not  hesitate 
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to  proclaim  your  new  convictions  when  they  have  become 
convictions.  Such  is  the  encouragement  and  sympathy  that 
the  Church  should  give  the  candid  questioner. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  wisely  caution  him,  not  to  be 
precipitate  in  publishing  his  doubt.  Let  him  wait  till  it  has 
become  more  than  a  doubt;  till  it  has  become  a  settled  and 
well-considered  conclusion,  before  he  inflicts  it  upon  his 
neighbor.  The  very  justification  for  doubting  the  accepted 
opinion,  the  sacredness  of  truth,  commands  caution  and 
firm  conviction  that  our  new  view  is  something  more  than  a 
passing  caprice  of  the  mind,  before  we  publish  it.  But 
when  the  doubter  is  sure  of  this,  then  let  liim  no  longer 
silence  his  Iiigliest  thoughts. 

Again,  the  Churc'h  is  justified  in  cautioning  tlie  doubter  not 
to  be  proud  of  his  doubt  as  a  doubt.  There  is  no  more 
merit,  it  is  well  to  rememlxjr,  in  disbelieving  than  in  be- 
lieving ;  and  if  your  opinions  have,  as  yet,  only  got  to  the 
negative  state  and  you  have  no  new  positive  faith  or  philos- 
ophy to  substitute  for  the  old,  you  are  doing  your  neighbor 
a  poor  service  in  taking  away  from  him  any  superstition, 
however  illogical,  that  sustains  his  heart  and  strengthens  his 
virtue. 

And  further,  let  me  say,  I  would  dislike  very  much  to 
have  you  contented  with  doubt.  Doubt  makes  a  verj'  good 
sjiade  to  turn  up  the  ground,  but  a  very  i)oor  kind  of  spirit- 
ual food  for  a  daily  diet.  It  is  a  useful,  often  an  indispens- 
able half-way  shelter  in  the  journey  of  life ;  but  a  very  cold 
home  in  which  to  settle  down  as  the  end  of  that  journey. 

In  all  our  deeiKJst  houi-s,  when  our  heart  is  truly  touched, 
or  our  mind  satisfied,  we  believe.  It  is  each  soul's  positive 
faith,  however  unconventionjil  or  perhaps  unconscious  that 
faith  may  be,  that  sastiiins  its  hope,  that  incites  its  effort, 
that  supports  it  through  the  trials  of  life.  Any  doubt,  even, 
that  is  earnest  and  to  be  respected,  is  really  an  act  of  faith, 
faith  in  a  higher  law  than  that  of  human  creeds  ;  in  a  more 
direct  revelation,  within  ourselves,  in  our  own  sense  of  jus- 
tice and  consistency,  than  in  any  manuscript  or  print. 

The  very  atheist,  who  in  the  name  of  truth  repudiates  the 
word  God,  is  really  manifesting  (in  his  own  different  way) 
the  belief  which  he  cannot  escape,  in  the  divine  righteous- 
ness and  its  lawful  claim  on  every  human  soul. 

She  is  right  who  sings :  — 
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**  There  is  no  unbelief; 
And  day  by  day,  and  night  by  night,  unconsciously 
The  heart  lives  by  that  faith  the  lips  deny, — 

God  knows  the  why/' 

Finally,  and  most  important  of  all,  let  us  not  worry  our- 
selves so  much  about  the  intellectual  opinions  of  men  ;  but 
look  rather  to  their  spiritual  condition.  The  church  ought 
to  think  less  of  creed  and  more  of  character.  The  essence 
of  faith  lies  not  in  correct  conclusions  upon  doctrinal  points ; 
but  in  righteousness,  and  love,  and  trustful  submission  to 
God's  will.  No  scepticism  concerning  dogmas  touches  the 
heart  of  religion.  If  that  seems  at  all  hereticfil,  let  me  cite 
good  orthodox  authority.  I  might  quote  Bishop  Thirlwall,  of 
the  Church  of  England,  in  his  judgment  concerning  Colenso's 
attack  upon  the  accumcy  of  the  history  of  the  Exodus  in  the 
Pentateuch,  that  "this  story,  nay,  the  whole  history  of 
the  Jewish  people,  has  no  more  to  do  with  our  faith  as 
Christians,  than  the  extraction  of  the  cube  or  the  rule 
of  three."  Or  I  might  quote  Canon  Farrar's  weighty  words, 
in  a  recent  article  in  the  Christian  Worlds  upon  the  true 
test  of  religion.  "  The  real  question,"  he  declares,  "  to 
ask  about  any  form  of  religious  belief,  is :  Does  it  kindle 
the  fire  of  love  ?  -  Does  it  make  the  life  stronger,  sweeter, 
purer,  nobler?  Does  it  run  through  the  whole  society  like  a 
cleansing  flame,  burning  up  that  which  is  mean  and  base, 
selfish  and  impure?  If  it  stands  that  test  it  is  no  heresy." 
That  answers  the  question  as  aptly  as  it  does  manfully. 
And  to  the  same  effect  is  the  noble  sermon  of  Dr.  Heber 
Newton  a  few  weeks  ago,  in  which  he  subordinated  the 
question  of  the  denominational  fold  to  the  higher  interests  of 
the  Christian  flock ;  and  that  notable  saying  of  Dr.  Macll- 
vaine's  at  the  Presbyterian  Presbytery  the  other  day,  when, 
quoting  the  admission  of  one  evangelical  minister,  that  it  was 
the  Unitarian  Martineau  who  had  saved  his  soul  and  kept  his 
Christian  faith  from  shipwreck,  he  added  significantly,  "  You 
must  first  find  God  in  your  soul  before  you  can  find  Him 
elsewhere."  Yes,  the  prime  and  essential  thing  is  to  find  God 
in  the  soul ;  to  worship  him  in  spirit,  by  a  pure  conscience,  a 
loyal  will,  a  heart  full  of  devotion  to  God's  righteousness  and 
love  to  all  our  kind.  This  is  to  worship  God  in  truth. 
And  what  have  Calvin's  five  points,  or  the  composite  origin 
of  the  Pentateuch,  or  the  virgin  birth  of  Christ  to  do  with 
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such  worship  ?  If  a  man  likes  to  believe  them,  very  well. 
But  if  he  cannot  honestly  credit  them,  why  should  we  shut 
the  doors  of  the  church  against  him  and  threaten  him  with 
excommunication  ?  Were  these  the  requirements  that  Jesus 
Christ  laid  on  his  disciples  ?  Not  at  all.  Look  all  through 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  study  the  Golden  Rule,  and  the 
Parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  or  the  conditions  Jesus  lays 
down  in  his  picture  of  the  last  judgment  as  the  conditions 
of  approval  by  the  heavenly  Judge,  and  see  if  you  find  any- 
thing there  about  the  infallibility  of  Scripture,  or  the  Apos- 
tolic succession,  or  the  Deity  of  Christ,  or  any  other  of  the 
dogmas  on  account  of  which  the  ecclesiastical  disciplinarians 
would  drive  out  the  men  whom  they  are  pursuing  as  heretics. 
How  grimly  we  may  fancy  Satan  (if  there  be  any  Satan) 
smiling  to  himself  as  he  sees  great  Christian  denominations 
wrought  up  to  a  white  heat  over  such  dogmas  and  definitions, 
while  the  practical  atheism,  and  pauperism,  and  immorality 
of  our  great  metropolis  is  passed  over  with  indifference. 

Sunday  after  Sunday,  the  Christian  pulpit  complains  that 
the  great  masses  of  the  people  keep  away  from  their  com- 
munion tables  and  do  not  even  darken  their  doors. 

Does  not  the  fault  really  lie  in  the  folly  —  I  may  almost 
say  sin, — of  demanding  of  men  to  believe  so  many  things  that 
neither  reason  nor  enlightened  moral  sense  can  accept,  and 
making  of  these  dogmas  five-barred  gates  tlu"ough  which 
alone  there  is  any  admission  to  heaven  ? 

If  we  wish  the  Church  to  regain  its  hold  on  thinking  men 
it  must  simplify  and  curtail  its  creeds ;  it  must  recognize  that 
the  love  of  God  is  not  measured  by  the  narrowness  of  human 
prejudice,  and  that  God's  arms  are  open  to  receive  every 
honest  searcher  after  truth.  Let  him  come  with  all  his 
doubts,  provided  he  comes  with  a  pure  heai*t  and  brings 
forth  the  fruits  of  righteousness.  Let  us  no  longer  pretend 
that  it  is  necessary  for  a  Christian  life  to  know  all  the  mys- 
teries of  God.  Let  it  no  longer  be  thought  a  mark  of 
wickedness  for  a  man  honestly  to  hold  a  conviction  different 
from  the  conventional  standard;  but  let  us  respect  one 
another's  independent  search  and  judgment  of  truth.  True 
faith  consists  not  in  any  special  theory  of  God  or  His  ways, 
but  in  the  uplifting  of  our  spirit  to  touch  His  spirit,  and  the 
diffusing  of  whatever  grace  or  gift  we  have  received  from  Him 
in  generous  good-will  amongst  our  fellows. 
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If  the  Christian  Church  is  to  go  forward  successfully  again 
in  the  power  and  spirit  of  that  Master  whom  it  constantly 
invokes  as  "  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life,"  it  must  make 
that  way  and  life  its  guiding  truth.  It  must  aim  constantly 
at  greater  simplicity  in  its  teaching,  and  a  broader,  more  fra- 
ternal co-operation  in  Christian  work.  Its  motto  should  be 
the  motto  of  the  early  Church,  "  In  essentials,  unity  ;  in  non- 
essentials, liberty  ;  in  all  things,  charity."  Then  shall  a  new 
and  grander  career  open  before  its  upward  footsteps. 
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THE  SIOUX  FALLS  DIVORCE  COLONY  AND 

SOME  NOTED  COLONISTS. 


BY    JAMES    KEALF,    JR. 


The  thriving   city  of  Sioux    Falls,    South  Dakota,    has; 
recently  lx»cn  pitchforked   into   unjust  notoriety  by  certain 
irresponsible  correspondents  of  certain  sensational  and  habit- 
ually  inveracious    newspapei's    that    infest   New   York   and 
Chicago.      It  has  Ikhmi  rej)resented  as  having  an  easy  divorce 
mill  that  constantly  grinds  out  divorces   of  a  more   or   lesis 
bogus  nature.      This   is   fundamentally  false.     The   laws   of 
South  Dakota  are  lil)eml,  but  they  are   strictly  interpreted. 
These  unscrupulous   newspapei-s,  whom   it  is  unnecessary  to 
name,  have  gone  still   further  in   their   distortion  of  truth, 
dissemination  of  ermr  and  attempted  degradation  of  the  high 
and  noble  calling  of  journalism.      They  have  made  false  and 
unwarranted  statements  alK:)ut  the    laws  of  the  Dakotas  and 
of  the  United  States    generally  on  the  subject  of  divorce. 
Nor  is  this  all  in  their   race  for  a  temporary  and  unsubstantial 
circulation, —  they  have    maligned  certain  unfortunate   and 
meritoricms  women  and  men,  and  added  insult  to  injuiy  by 
publishing  bogus  portraits  of  iK'autiful  ladies  whose  misfor- 
tunes should  have  provoked   icspectful  sympathy  lather  than 
coai-se    insinuation   and    vulgar    lidicule.      Because    these 
women  wei*e  prominent  in  what  has  been  termed  the  Divorce 
i{|  Colony  of  Sioux  Falls,  either  from  social  rank  in  their  for- 

^*''    *  mer  spheres,  or  by  reason  of  the  legal  peculiarities  enmeshing 

their  cases,  they  are  legitimate  subjects  for  honest  journal- 
istic treatment,  and  some  of  them,  triumphing  over  the 
natural  shrinkingness  of  their  sex,  for  the  s^e  of  truth  and 
for  the  sake  of  other  women  who  may  need  examples  and 
incitements  to  achieve  fi*eedom  from  dishonoring  marriages, 
are  perfectly  willing  to  sacrifice  their  own  personal  desires 
for  obscurity  and  have  their  lives  and  their  cases  properly 
presented.  I  have  even  prevailed  on  a  few  to  permit  the  use 
of  their  photographs  to  add  to  the  personal  interest  of  ^^^ 
article. 
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The  case  of  greatest  interest,  perhaps,  because  it  has  a 
transatlantic  notoriety,  is  that  of  Eva  Lylyan  Lynch-Blosse, 
an  English  lady,  who  came  to  Sioux  Falls  early  last  winter 
and  attracted  almost  instantly  the  respectful  attention  of  the 
citizens.  Not  because  she  was  a  strikingly  beautiful  woman, 
for  a  student  of  statues  might  find  some  faults  in  her  fea- 
tures, but  because  out  of  the  shy,  violet  eyes  a  high,  indomi- 
table spirit  occasionally  gleamed  and  a  stray  flash  from 
them,  combined  with  her  radiant  freshness  of  complexion  and 
perfect  grace  of  figure  and  of  carriage,  would  light  up  the 
common  sordid  streets  of  the  common  masculine  mind  and 
turn  them,  for  the  nonce,  into  vistiis  of  imagination. 

Some  pereons,  pixssing  us,  insiJire  the  thought  :  There 
goes  a  being  with  a  strange  life-historj-,  or  full  of  great 
capacities,  moral  or  mental.  Such  was,  undoubtedly,  the 
chief  component  of  lier  charm,  felt  equally  by  the  grave  and 
learned  lawyer,  ex- Judge  Garland,  who  conducted  her  case, 
and  by  the  street-loungers  who  respectfully  hastened  to  make 
way  for  her  passage.  It  was  the  high  character  that  radiated 
from  her,  scorning  the  conventionalities  that  conspire  to 
belittle  her  sex,  determined  to  be  free  and  not  afraid  of 
being  a  pioneer  in  baffling  the  barbarism  of  lier  native  laws. 
A  singular  story  hers,  that  demands  to  be  told  in  full, 
since  it  is  full  of  inspiration  to  oppressed  womanhood  every- 
where. 

The  daughter  of  an  English  clergyman,  she  married  at 
seventeen  Lieut.  Edward  Falconer  Lynch-Blosse,  an  Irish- 
man of  good  family,  but  bad  habits.  In  a  few  montlis  this 
girl-wife  discovered  not  only  that  she  had  mistaken  for 
affection  wliat  was  merely  the  gratified  vanity  of  a  boarding- 
school  miss  when  wooed  by  a  good-looking  uniform,  but  that 
there  was  absolutely  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  animated 
uniform  on  which  even  respect  could  be  built.  Active  bru- 
tality was  soon  begun  by  the  lieutenant.  Simple  adultery 
not  being  a  sufficient  amusement  for  his  hours  of  ease,  he 
tried  to  compel  his  refined  and  delicate  wife  to  receive  his 
paid  paramours  as  her  associates ;  and  on  her  demurring,  he 
l3ecame  mad  with  indignation  and  proceeded  to  discipline 
lier,  according  to  the  Englishman's  time-honored  right  of 
violence.  As  a  minor  but  very  embarrassing  matter  to  a 
sensitive  woman,  he  plunged  into  debt  and  forced  her  to 
contend  with  and  pacify  his  dims  out  of  her  private  fortune, 
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and  even  worried  her  into  an  attempt  to  raise  money  for  him 
by  pledging  her  annuity,  though,  luckily,  no  Jew  in  London 
was  plucky  enough  to  take  a  long  risk  on  the  life  of  the  wife 
of  so  brutal  a  husband.  This  daily  inferno  of  disgust  and 
terror  the  woman  endured  for  thi*ee  years,  for  the  barbarous 
English  law  requires  the  woman,  not  the  man,  to  prove 
extreme  cruelty  besides  adultery;  and  cruelty  is  often  not 
so  easy  to  prove,  for  Englishmen,  as  a  rule,  do  not  beat  their 
wives  on  the  housetops.  It  is  generally  a  strictly  boudoir 
performance,  with  locked  doors  and  the  rabble  excluded,  as 
befits  the  solemnity  of  such  a  marital  right.  At  last,  owing 
to  the  lieutenant's  culpable  carelessness  in  castigation,  she 
was  able  to  go  to  court  with  plenty  of  provable  cruelty.  But 
here  again  the  barbarous  English  law  stepped  in  and  said : 
'"This  is  all  very  true,  but  wait  a  bit.  You  shall  have  a 
decree  wi«iV'  which  meant  that  she  must  wait  six  months 
and  then  a  certain  musty,  overpaid,  and  underworked  hum- 
bug, styled  the  Queen's  Proctor,  after  hobnobbing  with  au 
attorney-general,  would,  if  his  dinner  agreed  with  him,  con- 
firm the  decree  and  make  it  final.  During  this  suspense 
the  ineffably  mean  uniform  that  had  been  masquerading  as 
a  man  was  visited  by  an  idea,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  Mrs. 
Lynch-Blosse  depicting  himself  as  on  the  brink  of  starvation 
and  consumption,  and  begging  for  some  money.  The  wo- 
man's pity  was  aroused.  She  had  once  fancied  for  a  brief 
while,  with  the  undeveloped  heart  of  girlhood,  that  she  liked 
this  empty,  tinkling  symbol  of  a  man.  She  wrote  him  a  kind 
letter  enclosing  the  money.  It  takes  but  little  imagination 
to  understand  what  such  a  creature  would  do  with  the  cash ; 
that  he  would  hasten  to  celebrate  the  success  of  his  cunning 
by  a  revel  at  which  he  could  brag  to  some  loose  companion 
how  neatly  he  had  cheated  a  generous  and  noble  woman. 
But  he  did  something  more,  almost  inconceivable  in  ita 
baseness;  he  took  that  letter  to  the  Queen's  Proctor  and 
showed  it  to  that  archive  of  centuried  insapience  as  a  proof 
that  there  had  been  collusion  in  the  case,  that  his  wife  and 
he  were  really  on  good  terms,  and  that  he  was  anxious  to 
regain  her.  The  Proctor  took  his  word,  and  without  going 
into  the  case  further,  when  the  six  months  were  up,  refused 
to  confirm  the  decree.  And  then  her  friends  said:  **You 
had  better  give  up.  England  has  decided  tliat  you  cannot 
be  free. ' '     And  her  lawyers  said :  "  Even  with  fresh  evidence 
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it  would  be  foolish  to  re-open  the  fight.  The  action  of  the 
Queen's  Proctor  is  so  insurmountable."  But  the  woman 
said  to  herself :  "  Though  England  has  decided  that  I  must 
be  a  slave,  nevertheless  I  will  be  free."  Meantime  Lieu- 
tenant Lynch-Blosse,  after  endeavoring  to  blacken  his  wife's 
character  in  his  regiment,  and  getting  soundly  thi-ashed  for 
his  pains,  eloped  with  a  light-headed  Scotch  peeress  whose 
husband,  Lord  Torphichen,  promptly  obtained  a  divorce,  with 
the  custody  of  his  children,  and  the  elopers  fled  the  kingdom, 
leaving  a  small  army  of  swindled  tiudesmen  who  are  still 
exceedingly  anxious  to  discover  their  whereabouts.  When 
last  heard  of,  the  ex-uniform  was  living  in  Chicago  under  an 
alias^  and  he  will  probably  remain  one  of  the  many  English 
ornaments  of  this  country,  for  the  same  English  law  that  per- 
mits a  man  to  ciistigate  his  wife  in  moderation  is  excessively 
severe  if  he  swindles  tradesmen. 

Mrs.  Lynch-Blosse  obtained  her  Dakotan  divorce  on  the 
ground  of  adultery,  the  evidence  being  the  record  of  the 
Scotch  suit  of  Lord  Torphichen  against  Lady  Torphichen, 
otherwise  styled  the  Right  Hon.  Ellen  Frances  Gordon,  and 
apart  from  the  wrongs,  the  beauty,  and  the  pioneer  courage 
of  Mrs.  Lynch-Blosse,  picturesque  as  they  made  it,  her  case 
possesses  profound  interest  to  the  legal  mind.  It  adds  to 
the  weight  of  such  cases  fis  except  to  the  old  rule  of  domicile 
(Ditson  V.  Ditson,  4  R.  L,  87;  Harding  v.  Alden,  9  Mo. 
140;  Ilollister  v.  Hollister,  6  Pa.  St.,  449;  Derby  v.  Derby, 
14  111.  App.,  645)  by  showing  that  where  a  husband  is 
guilty  of  such  conduct  as  would  entitle  even  to  a  limited 
divorce,  the  wife  is  at  liberty  to  establish  a  separate  jurisdic- 
tional domicile.  Moreover,  Mrs.  Lynch-Blosse  might  have 
obtained  a  divorce  on  grounds  less  strong  than  she  did,  for  a 
divorce  good  at  the  place  of  domicile  will  be  sustained  in 
England,  though  the  same  grounds  would  have  been  insuffi- 
cient to  obtain  it  there.  (Harvey  v.  Farnie,  L.  R.  8  App. 
Cas.  43;  Turner  v.  Thompson,  L.  R.,  13  P.  D.  37.)  Of 
this  law,  probably,  comity  of  nations  is  the  chief  component. 
Those  who  admire  moral  courage  and  feel  a  glow  of  indigna- 
tion at  the  fact  that,  in  order  to  secure  her  natural  right  to 
own  herself,  a  woman  in  the  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century  has  to  spend  thousands  of  dollars,  travel  thousands 
of  miles,  and  sojourn  among  strangers,  may  be  glad  to  know 
that  since  her  freedom  she  has  married  an  English  gentle- 
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man  of  high  character,  and  is  living  restfuUy  in  a  charming 
little  cottage  on  the  banks  of  what  Macaulay  calls,  in  his 
picturesque  way,  '"the  river  of  the  ten  thousand  masts." 
The  great,  feverous  heart  of   London   throbs   near. 

Another  very  interesting  personage  in  the  Sioux  Falls 
Divorce  Colony,  is  Mrs.  James  G.  Blaine,  Jr.,  now  living 
in  a  cosy  cottage  on  tlie  fixshionable  avenue  with  her  sister. 
Miss  Nevins,  her  son,  James  G.  Blaine,  3d,  and  her  maids. 
When  Marie  Nevins,   piquantly  pretty,  witty,  and  accom- 
plished, made  a  stolen  match  with  the  ungreat  son  of  one  of 
America's  greatest  political  figures,  she  little  dreamed  wliat 
the  hands  of  the  Fates  —  who  are  sometimes  the  Furies  — 
WTre  spinning  for  her;  yet  she  weara  her  robes  of  sorrow 
with  some  of  that  grace  of  patience  which  comes  to  lier  sex 
like  an  iiLstinct  born  of  centuried  servitude.     How  lier  hus- 
band ever  fascinated  so  fascinatingly  elusive  a  creature   is 
a  mystery  to  all  who  know  him  and  a  miracle  to  all  who 
know  her;  but  who  has  ever  guessed  the  riddle  of  a  woman's 
heart  ?      Surely  no  man  yet  known  to  the  world,   except 
possibly  Balzac,  and  he   only  occasionally  by  some  sort  of 
electric,    psychological  accident.      The  true  story  of  Mrs. 
Blaine's  infelicities  has  been  carefully  hidden  from  the  pub- 
lic, although  some  superserviceable,  would-be  friends  have 
now   and    then    busied    themselves    with    starting    absurd 
rumors,  as  if  for  the  fun  of  contradicting  them ;  for  instance, 
a  precious  yarn  spun  lately  to  the  effect  that  Mrs.  Blaine, 
senior,  looked  down  on  her  daughter-in-law  as  not  aristo- 
cratic enough  to  have  married  a  Blaine.      How  intrinsically 
absurd  is  such  an  idea  in  connection  with  a  family  as  close 
to  what  Lincoln  called  ^'the  plain  people  " —  and  as  really 
proud  of  so  being  —  as  that  of  the  famous  Republican  leader  I 
Blaine  is  a  man  so  thoroughly  democratic  that  only  a  verj^ 
stupid  enemy  of  his  could  have   invented  such  a  piece  of 
self-convicting  nonsense ;  for  if  aristocracy  entered  into  the 
question,  Mrs.   James  G.  Blaine,  Jr.,  could  make  a  better 
showing  than  lier  spouse,  since,  if  it  confers  any  ywo^t-patent 
of  nobility  in  this  countr)'  to  have  a  distinguished  father, 
it  must  give  a  larger  halo  of  social  splendor  to  have  a  dis- 
tinguished grandfather,   etc.,  etc.     Now,  Mrs.  Blaine,  Jr., 
had  a  grandsire  who  was  a  power  in  his  day,   a  forceful, 
brilliant  man,  Samuel  Medarv,  who  was  successively  gover- 
nor of  three  States,   Ohio,  Kansas,  and  Minnesota.     Mrs. 
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Blaine,  Jr.,  apart  from  her  maiutal  misfortunes,  deserves 
much  sympathy  for  her  physical  fate.  Just  lately  her  leg 
was  broken  again  and  her  surgeons  fear  that  her  lameness 
must  be  perpetual.  Yet  the  talk  about  her  going  on  the 
stage  has  some  basis,  and  no  one  who  ever  talked  with  her, 
and  enjoyed  the  prismatic  play  of  her  facial  expression  and 
the  flexions  of  her  vibrant  voice,  could  doubt  her  fitness  for 
certain  popular  rSles.  Nor  need  her  lameness  defeat  her  of 
success.  A  play  of  mingled  pathos  and  humor  could  be 
written  for  a  lame  heroine.  One  excellent  writer  has  offered 
to  do  it,  and  Hamlin  Garland  could  do  it  excellently.  Balzac 
in  his  marvellous  book,  ""  The  Alkahest,"  declares  that  she  is 
blest  among  women,  who,  having  some  great  bodily  defect, 
nevertheless  wins  a  man's  affections,  for  she  never  loses  her 
hold  on  them,  and  it  might  very  easily  be  the  same  with  a 
lame  actress  and  the  affections  of  the  public. 

As  to  Mrs.  Blaine's  case  an  immense  interest  is  felt,  an 
interest  which  lies  not  alone  in  the  points  of  law.  Mrs. 
Blaine,  Jr.,  is  a  Catholic,  and  her  example  in  taking  this 
step  contrary  to  the  custom  of  her  church  is  likely  to  be 
fruitful.  It  is  a  pretty  safe  prophecy  that  the  next  Pope 
will  see  the  advisability  of  returning  to  the  policy  of  the 
church  prevalent  before  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  will  allow 
a  wiser  freedom  to  his  spiritual  subjects  in  this  matter  of 
divorce.  Hearts  were  created  before  creeds,  and  the  primal 
laws  of  God  still  possess,  and  exert  in  emergencies,  their 
ancient  vigor  of  eminent  domain. 

It  is  noticeable  that  nearly  all  the  women  in  the  colony 
have  children,  and  nearly  all  are  women  of  unusual  grace  or 
beauty,  or  mental  gift  —  sometimes  all  three  in  one. 

A  very  interesting  person  occasionally  seen  on  the  streets 
with  a  little  golden-haired  boy  is  Mi's.  Mina  Hubbard,  for- 
merly of  Redbank,  N.  J.  She  has  one  of  those  olive,  oval 
faces  so  often  met  in  the  south  of  Spain,  and  she  has  a  voice 
whose  beauty  and  volume  are  equally  impressive.  One  day 
in  the  cosy,  dozy  little  Methodist  Church  last  summer  she 
happened  to  join  in  the  singing,  and  several  pious  nappers 
were  sweetly  startled  from  their  theologic  dreams.  After 
that  event  there  was  such  a  marked  increase  in  the  masculine 
attendance  that  the  lady's  modesty  took  fright,  and  she 
refrained  from  the  pleasure  of  church-going.  When  I  asked 
her  if  she  had  lost  her  fondness  for  Methodism  and  music, 
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she  replied  archly:  ''Oh,  no!  I  am  extremely  fond  of  going 
to  church  and  hearing  good  congregational  music,  bvt  I  can 
restrain  myself." 

Hon.  Thomas  D.  Worrall,  M.  D.,  who  has  recently  ob- 
tained a  divorce  and  now  lives  in  Sioux  Falls,  is  another 
person  of  note.     Born  in  England  sixty-five  years  ago,  he 
came  to  America  young,   moved   to  Boston   and  achieved 
reputation  as  an  anti-slavery  orator,  even  when  the  peerless 
Phillips  was  in  his  first  blaze.     Then  he  went  to  Colorado, 
was  a  member  of  the  territorial  legislature,  and  wrote  his 
name  largely  and  honorably  on  her  early  annals.     Horace 
Greeley,  who  liked   him   heartily,  persuaded  him   next  to 
accept  a  professorship  in  New  York  in  the  American  College 
of  Medicine.     Two  years  later,  going  to  New  Orleans,  he 
became  a  member  of  the  famous  Waimouth  Legislature,  and 
as  sanitary  physician  to  New  Orleans,  added  to  his  world- 
wide host  of  friends.     While  in  England,  in  1873,  his  lec- 
tures on  the  resources  of  the   Mississippi  Valley  attracted 
wide  attention,  and  he  was  greeted  on  his  return  by  an  ova- 
tion in  the  New  Orleans  Academy  of  Music.    Colorado  again 
claimed  him  for  seven  ha{)py,  industrious  years,  marked  by 
an  eloquent  defence  of  the  Denver  Mining  Exposition,  for 
which  they  presented  him  with  a  cabinet  of  minerals  that, 
according  to  experts,  is  intrinsically  worth  $5,000,  though  it 
would  take  vastly  more  to  buy  it  from  a  man  so  covetous  of 
honor.     Removing  to  Washington,   he  published  a  curious 
little  book  called  "Slander  and  Defamation  of  Character." 

Sickness  came  to  this  learned  and  benevolent  man,  and  he 
went  to  London  for  treatment,  but  famous  surgeons,  after 
operating,  could  give  him  no  hope,  and  he  came  back  to  his 
adopted  country  to  die.  To  his  amazement  he  found  his 
home  broken  up,  his  valuable  furniture  sold,  his  wife  gone. 
"The  mystery  of  the  case,"  he  has  said,  "is  that  my  wife  and 
I  never  had  the  least  falling  out.  Her  desertion  of  me  in 
my  old  age  and  supposed  last  illness  was  like  lightning  out 
of  a  clear  sky.  The  thought  came  to  me,  'Dying  man  that 
I  am,  it  will  be  sweet  to  die  free.'  "  He  then  came  West 
and  settled  in  Sioux  Falls,  and  either  the  invigorating  cli- 
mate, or  the  inspiration  of  freedom,  or  the  shock  of  his 
wife's  desertion  (for  in  some  diseases  a  sudden  shock  delays 
or  defeats  death  by  eflfecting  an  electric  change  in  the  bodily 
currents  setting  restward)  have  worked  a  marvellous  change. 
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for  to-day  this  amiable  and  accomplished  old  man  is  the  pic 
ture  of  health  and  vital  power. 

There  are  many  other  cases  of  great  interest  in  the  Divorce 
Colony  at  Sioux  Falls,  but  this  plain  statement  of  a  few  is 
enough  to  show  how  grossly  the  personnel  and  character  of 
the  colony  have  been  slandered  by  certain  sensational  and 
corrupt  newspaper  correspondents.  For  more  than  six 
months  I  have  studied  the  conduct  and  natures  of  the  per- 
sons who  compose  the  divorce  colony,  and  every  reputable 
citizen  of  Sioux  Falls  will  substantiate  my  statement  that, 
with  possibly  three  exceptions,  the  divorce  seekers  have  been 
remarkable  for  the  inherent  justice  of  their  suits  and  the 
dignity  of  their  behavior  during  their  residence  in  this  town. 
The  attempt  to  give  them  and  the  place  an  unenviable 
notoriety,  made  by  certain  newspapers,  is  a  stain  on  American 
journalism.  Men  and  women  suffer  enough  before  they 
seek  a  divorce  court.  It  is  ghoulish  to  pursue  them  in  the 
press  with  misrepresentation  and  ridicule,  or  with  exposure 
of  their  marital  miseries.  Divorce  is  not  merely  a  legal 
right  of  the  individual;  it  is  often  a  moral  duty  which 
ought  to  be  demanded  by  society  from  a  truly  dignified 
woman  or  man;  for  to  cohabit  where  there  is  no  love 
between  husband  and  wife,  worse  still  where  the  atmosphere 
has  become  surcharged  with  hate,  and  to  foist  on  society 
children  begotten  and  reared  in  an  atmosphere  that  may 
crush  out  every  noble  impulse  and  lofty  desire,  besides  the 
subtle  discords  of  heredity  that  must  mark  their  tempera- 
ments, is  not  merely  a  most  pathetic  blunder  for  the  parties 
primarily  affected,  but  a  wrong  to  the  race  —  a  crime  against 
civilization. 


THE  WOMAN  MOVEMENT. 


: 


BY   LUCINDA   B.    CHANDLER. 


The  woman  movement  is  a  world-wide  fact.  An  agita- 
tion which  has  gathered  impetus  and  strength  during  more 
than  forty  years  is  a  significant  phenomenon  in  the  realm  of 
mind  and  of  social  progress. 

Since,  in  1848,  the  rebellion  of  Lucretia  Mott  and  Eliza- 
beth Cady  Stanton,  at  the  humiliating  position  accorded  them 
afi  delegates  to  an  international  convention  in  London,  Eng- 
land, led  them  to  inaugurate  the  "woman's  rights"  move- 
ment in  this  country,  at  Seneca  Falls,  New  York,  the 
growth  of  this  " mustard  seed  "  of  truth  has  become  a  " gieat 
ti*ee  "  whose  branches  overshadow  continents,  and  the  thought 
and  active  moral  forces  of  nations  "dwell  in  the  branches 
thereof." 

If  not  fi*om  "Greenland's  icy  mountains,"  at  least  from 
the  boundaries  of  the  United  States  and  British  America  to 
"India's  coral  strand,"  the  onsweeping  wave  of  woman's 
elevation  is  steadily  advancing. 

Ramabai  in  India  seeking  the  deliverance  of  the  child 
widow,  who  has  no  earthly  existence,  nor  any  hope  of  one 
beyond  mortal  life  except  as  a  wife,  and  who,  as  a  widow,  is 
but  an  outcast,  this  woman  missionary  from  the  opposite 
side  of  the  globe  has  clasped  hands  and  is  in  heart-fellow- 
ship with  her  American  sisters  who  are  still  seeking  the 
enlargement  of  woman's  freedom  and  opportunities  in  this 
favored  country. 

It  was  a  logical  position  that  besieged  the  ballot  as  the 
first  agency  of  deliverance  in  our  land.  The  suffrage  is, 
under  our  form  of  government  and  constitutional  rights,  the 
badge  of  equality. 

Everywhere,  in  Church  and  State,  woman  was  discrimi- 
nated against,  and  the  distinguishing  disability  imposed  upon 
her  by  law  and  custom  was  her  suppressed  opinion  and  will 
in  the  administration  of  affairs. 

In  the  church  she  might  contribute  her  labor,  carry  fop- 
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ward  enterprises  to  pay  the  minister's  salary,  furnish  the 
edifice,  support  social  movements  that  would  tend  to  increase 
membership,  and  sustain  the  religious  services ;  but,  were  she 
a  machine,  minus  brains,  choice,  or  will,  she  could  be  no 
more  completely  a  nonentity  when  the  pastor  was  to  be 
chosen,  the  amount  of  his  salary  fixed,  or  any  matters  of 
finance  or  administration  decided  upon. 

The  acceptance  of  her  work  for  its  support  was  the  only 
recognition  of  her  individuality,  or  her  common  share  in  the 
institution.  She  was  cudgelled  with  Paul  in  the  Church  and 
with  her  inability  to  fight  by  the  State. 

Muscular  force  having  been,  and  still  widely  held  to  be, 
the  bulwark  of  civilization,  and  submission  to  the  authority 
of  man  socially  and  ecclesiastically  the  measure  of  her  reli- 
gious excellence,  at  least  of  the  excellence  of  the  wifely 
portion  of  womanhood,  woman  has  been  a  cipher  at  the 
left-hand  side  of  the  unit  man  in  both  civil  and  religious 
institutions. 

But  the  evolution  of  brains,  which  is  nature's  method  of 
human  development,  has  unsettled  this  standard  of  civiliza- 
tion and  the  relation  of  the  sexes.  The  woman  who  thinks 
has  come,  and  the  struggle  is  no  longer  one  of  muscle,  nor 
can  it  ever  again  become  so. 

The  woman  of  the  future  can  no  more  be  remanded  to  the 
merely  patient  plodder  in  kitchen  and  nursery,  with  no 
horizon  but  the  cook-stove  and  cradle  illuminated  by  the 
weekly  church  service,  than  the  lightning  printing-press 
of  to-day  can  be  remanded  to  the  clumsy  instrument  of  a 
century  ago,  or  the  electric  light  to  the  tallow  dip. 

If  the  demand  of  woman  for  equal  opportunity  to  win  all 
the  prizes  of  life,  and  to  control  her  special  function,  involv- 
ing the  most  serious  and  sacred  responsibilities  to  the  race, 
and  the  necessity  of  her  own  growth  and  advancement, —  if 
this  new  demand  is  one  that  is  not  worthy  the  consent  and 
co-operation  of  men  and  institutions,  the  mistake  was  fatal 
which  permitted  her  to  learn  the  alphabet. 

This  mistake,  if  mistake  it  was,  has  extended  its  mighty 
influence  in  widening  circles  through  the  past  three  cen- 
turies. Francois  Saintonge,  a  young  widow  of  France, 
toward  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  obtained  the  con- 
sent of  her  father  to  teach  some  girls  to  read  if  she  would 
give  her  lessons  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning.     Without 
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bed,  bread,  or  fire,  she  and  her  five  pupils  stayed  the  first 
night  in  the  house  for  which  the  only  fifty  pounds  she  po8- 
sessed  were  paid.  Simultaneously  a  young  girl  in  Italy 
made  an  effort  to  set  in  motion  the  brain  cells  of  the  girls 
of  her  country  by  giving  them  a  chance  to  learn  the  alpha- 
bet. 

The  heroic  courage  of  women  in  striving  to  attain  the 
weapons  of  intelligence  affords  evidence  of  the  invincible 
proceeding  of  evolution  inherent  in  the  constitution  of 
humanity. 

The  woman  movement  is  demonstration  of  the  power  of 
thought  beyond  the  power  of  muscle ;  it  is  evidence  that  the 
intangible  forces  of  mind  are  superior  to  the  external  mate- 
rial powers  of  muscle,  and  sword,  and  bullet.  It  is  reassur- 
ing to  forecast  that,  spite  of  the  present  ineflicacy,  or  but 
very  limited  success  of  woman's  protest  against  barbarous 
laws  and  usages,  and  the  destructive  errors  and  vices  of  the 
degree  of  civilization  we  have  reached,  the  protest  is  a 
prophecy  that  the  moral  elevation  of  the  race  is  to  be  the 
result  of  woman's  increased  intelligence  and  equipment, 
and  of  her  ascent  to  the  full  proportions  of  womanhood. 

As  a  builder  of  material  structures  and  enterprises,  man 
is  a  superb  success.  The  bridge,  the  triumphs  of  architec- 
ture, the  steam  engine,  the  almost  intelligent  machine  are 
marvellous  manifestations  of  inventive  genius,  and  of  the 
uses  of  muscle. 

But  the  statistics  of  social  progress  in  morals  do  not  bear 
testimony  to  masculine  superiority  as  builder  of  the  higher 
humanity.  A  man  has  elaborated  "The  New  Education," 
but  he  allowed,  without  stint,  that  the  moral  elevation  aimed 
at  cannot  be  achieved  except  by  the  equal  opportunity  and 
co-operation  of  woman. 

In  the  administration  of  affairs  and  the  institution  of 
government  man  is  not  a  success.  His  first  resort  and  last 
reliance  is  upon  force.  Harmony,  and  justice,  and  frater- 
nity, and  purity,  and  honesty  cannot  be  brought  into  human 
society  by  fighting,  nor  evolved  by  the  methods  of  force. 
Neither  the  ballot  nor  the  bullet,  the  legislature  nor  the 
policeman,  can  make  people  honest  or  morally  upright  and 
sound. 

The  promotion  of  individual  integrity,  honesty,  benevo- 
lence, and  purity  are  the  great  requirements  of  humanity 
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and  of  civilization.  The  infusion  of  the  gentler,  more  per- 
suasive influences  and  methods  of  feminine  nature,  and  the 
higher  quality  and  freedom  of  motherhood,  are  the  only  possi- 
ble means  of  advancing  the  race  to  the  altitude  which  the 
best  specimens  prefigure  as  the  possibility  of  all. 

The  laws  of  Christendom  and  the  usages  of  all  civiliza- 
tions are  based  upon  the  idea  of  the  superiority  and  supremacy 
of  masculine  quality  and  of  force.  Upon  the  supposition 
that  the  husband  is  the  bread  winner  and  provider,  he  is 
virtually  in  law  and  actually  in  fact  as  effectually  the  owner 
of  his  wife  and  children  as  though  he  had  bought  them  for  a 
sum,  as  is  still  the  custom  among  some  primitive  peoples  on 
the  planet. 

In  the  Orient  the  idea  that  woman  possesses  a  soul  is 
rejected  with  contempt.  But  in  the  more  spiritualized  Occi- 
dent where  she  is  considered  to  be  the  possessor  of  a  soul, 
she  is  by  law,  and  oftentimes  by  usage,  not  allowed  to  be 
possessor  of  her  body. 

Christianity  in  its  inception  and  in  its  primitive  purity 
accomplished  for  woman  the  dignity  of  being  possessor  of  a 
soul.  She  is  still,  even  in  the  most  degenerate  churchianity, 
counted  responsible  as  a  soul,  and  accorded  equal  hope  of 
redemption  and  of  future  equal  standing  in  another  stage  of 
existence. 

But  this  fact,  too,  has  bred  in  woman  rebellion  against 
the  estimate  of  her  inferiority  still  held  in  the  Church  by 
many  of  the  priestly  order,  and  actualized  in  the  majority  of 
Protestant  denominations,  and  universally  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  by  her  exclusion  from  equal  powers  and 
opportunities  in  its  administration  and  equal  positions  of 
honor  and  influence. 

Having  learned  the  alphabet  woman  has  also  learned  to 
interpret  Scripture,  and  having  read  the  New  Testament, 
she  knows  that  her  adorable  Saviour  left  no  theological  sys- 
tem, creed,  nor  sanction  of  the  supremacy  and  dominion  of 
male  over  female. 

The  woman  movement  is  setting  the  perception  of  mind 
feminine  over  against  the  conceptions  and  speculations,  the 
theological  systems  and  interpretations,  of  the  mind  mascu- 
line, in  the  realm  of  the  religious  quality  of  human  nature. 

It  is  on  this  ground  that  a  higher  standpoint  for  Iniman 
progress  is  to  be  achieved.     Woman  is  becoming  the  pos- 
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sessor  of  her  brains  and  of  an  equipment  that  will  facilitate 
her  use  of  them.  When  through  generations  of  experience 
she  has  fully  learned  her  true  position  in  the  order  of  the 
universe  and  of  human  unfoldment,  a  new  created  world  of 
humanity  will  blossom  on  this  old  earth. 

Man  is  normally  the  builder  in  the  material  realm.  It  is 
his  to  press  the  more  tangible  elements  and  forces  into  the 
service  of  man's  material  and  intellectual  needs,  and  to 
master  and  subdue  the  earth.  It  is  woman's  to  become 
builder  in  the  spiritual  realm  of  the  higher  "nature.  It  is 
woman's  first  to  give  bias  to  the  brain  cells  and  soul  im- 
pulses of  ante-natal  and  post-natal  infantile  life.  It  is 
woman's,  the  normal  mother  and  teacher,  to  look,  and  feel, 
and  speak  into  impressible  child  life,  the  fine  ennobling  sen- 
timents, the  solid  truths  of  social  relations,  the  sterling  prin- 
ciples of  rightness,  and  honor,  and  honesty,  and  fraternal 
love. 

This  trained  experience  and  exercise  of  motherhood  is  a 
precious  wealth  that  the  race  needs  to  carry  it  on  and  up 
toward  its  perfectness. 

All  that  was  pronounced  "good,"  in  man,  in  "the  begin- 
ning" is  innate  in  human  nature.  Social  life  and  social 
relations  are  the  life  school  in  which  this  "good"-ness  can 
be  educed,  strengthened,  matured,  in  the  individual. 

Woman  is  not  only  the  creative  agency  for  building 
bodies,  but  the  perfecting  agency  to  build  character,  and  to 
gestate  and  bring  to  birth  the  higher  nature  in  humanity. 
Woman  is  man's  mother  spiritually  as  well  as  physically. 
He  is  to  be  bom  into  his  spiritual  life  through  the  divine 
feminine,  as  he  has  been  born  into  the  physical  life  through 
the  natural  (or  physical)  feminine. 

It  is  to  this  end  that  evolution  is  in  every  direction  pla- 
cing woman  to-day  in  the  foreground  and  quickening  her  to 
make  new  demands  upon  the  resources  of  intelligence  and 
moral  power. 

Having  furnished  to  the  child  the  "three  R's,"  manual 
training,  industrial  habits,  and  quickening  the  higher  senti- 
ments with  a  solid  foundation  of  principles  of  right  conduct 
and  pure  habits,  are  more  important  to  the  advancement  of 
the  human  race  than  literary  researches,  languages,  or  higher 
mathematics.  To  know  the  physiological  and  psychological 
processes  of  embryotic  growth,  and  the  possible  influences  of 
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motherhood  over  the  coming  child,  and  how  to  neutralize 
poor  heredity,  would  achieve  more  for  race  elevation  than 
the  combined  wisdom  of  schools  and  pulpits  minus  these. 

There  would  be  no  need  of  laws  for  the  suppression  of 
vicious  literature,  were  all  mothers  faithful  and  capable  of 
pre-empting  the  plastic  mind  and  imagination  of  childhood 
by  intelligent  explanations  and  true  statements  concerning 
the  origin  of  life,  and  the  vital  purities  and  sanctities  that 
can  save  every  child  from  demoralization  and  debauchery. 
The  boy  who  htis  been  blest  with  a  wise  conscientious  mother- 
hood is  not  the  boy  to  dwell  in  secret  on  lascivious  thoughts 
and  vile  communications,  nor  will  he  be  led  away  by  vicious 
associations. 

The  true  place  of  woman  in  the  order  of  all  things,  is  a 
link  between  the  material  and  spiritual,  especially  in  her 
creative  function. 

Woman  is  more  intuitive.  She  sees,  seizes  upon,  grasps, 
where  man  toils  to  question,  investigate,  prove,  demonstrate. 
She  is  touched  by  the  secret  springs  of  life,  and  vibrates  in 
response,  like  the  -/Eolian  harp. 

""When  men  are  as  good  as  their  obituaries,  and  when 
women  are  as  good  as  men  think  they  are,  the  recording 
angel  in  heaven  can  take  his  long  needed  vacation." 

The  woman  movement  indicates  that  women  ought  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  become  "as  good  as  men  think  they  are." 
It  is  impossible  that  men  shall  hold  a  higher  ideal  of  woman 
than  it  is  possible  for  woman  to  become.  But  first  she  must 
be  free.  Free  to  think,  act,  live,  study,  experiment,  exercise 
judgment,  assume  and  be  held  to  responsibilities.  She  does 
not  need  man's  protection  except  that  he  shall  protect  her 
from  himself,  i.  e.,  protect  her  from  the  invasion  and  intrusion 
of  his  wishes,  opinion,  and  will,  his  dictation  and  demand. 

Equality  before  the  law  is  a  right  principle  and  therefore 
should  obtain,  especially  under  our  Constitution.  But  what 
woman  needs  is  personal  freedom  to  be  the  most  womanly 
woman. 

Under  legal  disability,  marital  subjection,  and  ecclesias- 
tically assigned  inferiority,  woman  has  been  bred  to  servility 
in  mind  and  morals.  She  does  not  need  training  in  the 
tricks  of  caucus  and  wire-pulling  politics,  but  she  does  need 
freedom  and  choice  of  action  that  will  give  her  the  powers 
of  her  own  mind  and  nature  in  full  possession,  as  a  woman. 
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She  does  not  need  that  men  shall  instruct  her  what   a^ 
woman  ought  to  be,  but  she  needs  to  be  let  alone  to  find  out 
for  herself  this  precious  and  important  knowledge. 

It  is  not  an  incident  or  an  accident  that  the  agitation  of 
woman's  advancement  and  the  agitation  of  industrial  reform 
are  simultaneous  movements.  The  priority  of  woman's  de- 
mand for  equal  rights  before  the  law  in  this  country,  has 
placed  woman  in  literature,  on  the  platform,  in  the  press, 
and  even  in  the  political  field  of  action,  in  the  position 
of  co-worker  with  man  to  achieve  the  highest  outcome  and 
greatest  blessing  of  civilization,  the  right  of  every  person  to 
an  opportunity  to  achieve  subsistence,  and  the  right  of  every 
worker  to  the  full  reward  of  his  labor. 

Already  in  Kaweah  Colony  in  California,  woman  is  an 
equal  participator  in  the  administration  of  affairs.  She  has 
equal  opportunity  to  achieve  subsistence  and  equal  pay  for 
her  labor. 

The  star  of  equity,  justice,  and  fraternity,  is  shining  in 
the  west.  When  the  fraternal  oider  of  society  is  established, 
woman  as  mother  will  be,  in  her  training  and  her  conception  of 
her  high  office,  and  in  the  position  and  advantage  provided 
for  her,  exalted  as  the  artist  of  humanity. 

She  will  be  so  furnished  mentally,  and  so  provided  for 
materially,  that  she  can  furnish  to  her  babes  what  no  text- 
books, or  Scripture,  or  statutes  can  convey  to  them.  The 
mother  who  can  recite  to  her  children  the  songs  of  the  Amer- 
ican poets,  the  character  of  Dickens,  and  Eliot,  and  Scott, 
who  can  portray  the  noble  characters  of  Lincoln  and  Lucretia 
M ott,  who  is  able  to  devote  the  time  required  to  entertain 
her  children,  will  become  the  most  effective  moral  educator. 

The  woman  of  the  good  time  coming  will  not  hold  lightly 
the  moral  education  of  labor,  for  she  will  learn  that  many 
solid  virtues  are  carved  into  the  beautiful  character  by  the 
blessed  exercise  that  manual  industry  and  regular  duties 
alone  can  furnish. 

But  she  will  have  leisure  also  to  cultivate  the  finer  senti- 
ments, and  paint  for  the  admiration  of  her  babes  the  grand 
ideals  of  noble  manhood  and  womanhood. 

Two  problems  belong  to  the  woman  question  in  the  not 
remote  future. 

First,  the  industrial  and  financial  independence  of  woman. 

She  must  have  this  to  acquire  the  dignity  and  moral  strength 
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of  self-support,  and  that  wifehood  and  motherhood  shall  be 
assumed  by  her  solely  according  to  the  dictates  of  her  heart, 
and  the  sanction  of  her  best  judgment.  Second,  the  financial 
independence  of  motherhood,  without  a  bread-winning  occu- 
pation, that  her  time,  energies,  and  talents  may  be  devoted 
to  the  careful  training  and  moral  and  religious  education  of 
her  children. 

The  opportunities  for  single  women  to  achieve  subsistence 
in  the  realm  of  intellectual  and  sedentary  occupations 
especially,  are  increasing.  But  co-operative  housekeeping 
of  some  kind  is  the  only  hope  for  mothers  to  be  saved  from 
overwork  and  worry,  and  to  have  leisure  for  the  proper 
training  and  entertaining  of  their  children. 

The  provision  in  Kaweah  Colony  for  the  maintenance  and 
education  of  orphan  children,  or  of  children  whose  parents 
are  disabled  by  sickness  or  calamity,  is  another  feature  that 
is  commendable  in  its  wisdom  and  justice. 

The  paternal  and  maternal  community  of  voluntary  co- 
operators  is  the  brightest  dream  of  human  association  we  can 
imagine. 

If  woman  is  to  become  the  wise,  sensible,  self-helpful, 
cultured  mother,  with  proper  opportunity  to  exercise  maternal 
function  for  the  highest  good  of  the  future  child,  and  without 
Ixiing  herself  dragged  into  a  spiritless  machine,  we  must  have 
her  fortified,  not  only  by  a  "higher  education,"  but  a  better 
home  environment. 

The  woman  question  involves  and  forecasts  a  higher 
social  order,  industrial  evolution,  economic  adjustment, 
moral  advancement,  and  the  adoption  of  the  ^^New  Educa- 
tion^^^  which  will  develop  and  cultivate  in  harmony  all  the 
powers  and  talents  belonging  to  the  threefold  nature  of 
humanity. 


NEW  TESTAMENT   SYMBOLISMS. 
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Although  the  many  doctrinea  built  up  about  the  person- 
ality of  Jusua  attribute  to  him  in  some  peculiar  senile  the  re- 
lation of  sonship  with  God,  he  does  not  so  say  of  himself,  but 
by  every  word  and  work  declares  a  common  spiritual  father- 
hood and  human  brotherhood.  When  Nicodemus  testified  to 
his  su()erior  power,  Jesus  did  not  trace  its  origin  to  a  special 
interposition  of  Providence  in  his  birth  or  life,  but  he  made 
of  general  application  the  law  that  governed  his  conception 
by  the  emphatic  assertion  that  all  men  must  realize  them- 
selves as  begotten  and  born  from  above  before  they  can 
understand  the  forces  of  the  unseen  universe  within  and 
without.  He  affirmed  the  kingdom  of  God  and  of  heaven  to 
he  latent  in  the  life  of  man,  and  promised  no  peace  for  the 
soul  here  or  hereafter  until  its  innate  capabilities  for  wisdom, 
love,  and  power  for  good  are  developed  and  exercised.  His 
precepts  and  example  would  be  foolishness  and  a  stumbling- 
block,  his  character  an  unattainable  ideal,  were  it  other  than 
the  first  fruit  ripened  on  the  tree  of  life,  the  promise  of  a  per- 
fected race. 

We  only  apprehend  its  vital  value,  as  we  can  trace  in  oar 
own  ex|)erience  and  that  of  others,  the  growth  and  fruition  of 
that  seed-principle  of  Truth  aiound  which  the  New  Testament 
story  has  been  crystallized.     This  re-conception  of  the  Christ 
is,  like  tlie  first  one,  essentially  of  the  soul  and  intrinsicalty 
immaculate.     It  then  matters  little  when  or  by  vbom  tha 
(iospeU  and  Epistles  were  originally  written ;  for  the  bookaa 
a  whole  is  lifted  forever  above  the  level  of  legenduid  myth, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  that  of  a  merelr  bistoriou  namtiva  oa 
the   other,  because  th 
scril)e(l  represent  laws 
and  reveal  faculties  t< 
called  upon  to  demon 
verify,  each  in  his  ow 
wondrous  story  of  nic 
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taken  place  in  the  outward  objective  world  of  form  and  phe- 
nomena. For  unto  every  *' excellent  Theophilus,"  every 
lover  of  the  good  and  true,  the  gospel  of  the  Christ  is,  through 
the  conscience,  reconveyed,  even  as  delivered  by  those  who 
from  the  fii*st  have  been  its  messengers. 

The  faith  of  Abraham  and  law  of  Moses,  the  line  of  patri- 
arch, priest,  and  prophet,  that  linked  the  life  of  Jesus  with 
that  of  primitive  man,  we  find  repictured  in  the  working  of 
those  evolutionary  forces  that  constitute  each  one  of  us  an 
epitome  of  the  past,  a  miniature  of  society.  As  children  of 
earth  we  give  due  credit  to  each  factor  in  heredity  and  envi- 
ronment that  makes  us  what  we  are  as  we  pass  through  planes 
of  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  development.  But  a  still 
higher  kingdom  of  consciousness  is  at  hand,  which  forces  us 
to  feel  that  as  brethren  of  the  Son  of  Man  we  are  also  sons 
of  God. 

In  every  wilderness  of  human  life  that  stands  instead  of 
the  oncoming  paradise,  a  voice  of  preparation  loudly  calls. 
It  is  the  self-same  cry  which  of  old  the  Baptist  first  sent 
forth,  and  which  the  Nazarene  with  emphasis  took  up.  This 
watchword.  Repent  ye,  repent  ye !  means,  as  metanoia  always 
meant,  newneas  and  rightneBB  of  thought^  and  consequently  a 
thorough  and  abiding  betterment  of  motive,  character,  disposi- 
tion and  habit,  in  every  department  and  relation  of  individ- 
ual and  social  human  life.  To  effect  this  transformation 
from  ignorance  to  knowledge,  from  selfishness  to  its  opposite, 
is  eternally  the  mission  of  that  principle  of  truth  personified 
as  Jesus.  We  recognize  its  saving  power  only  as  it  is  set  up 
within  us  as  a  rule  of  thought  and  action.  When  we  pattern 
after  it,  we  then  realize  all  sin  to  be  just  what  the  Hebrew  chattah 
and  the  Greek  amartia  indicate,  f.  «.,  a  missing  of  the  mark,  a 
lack  of  conformity  to  type,  the  type  being  man  finished  in  his 
creation,  harmoniously  developed,  physically,  intellectually, 
morally,  spiritually.  And  we  learn  that  sins  are  not  for- 
given by  the  setting  aside  of  any  law,  or  the  amelioration  of 
the  consequences  of  the  violation  of  law,  knowingly,  or  un- 
knowingly ;  but  by  the  ordination  in  the  nature  of  things  of 
those  agencies  that  tend,  even  though  i^  be  through  the  pen- 
alty of  pain,  to  bring  us  to  the  knowledge  of,  and  obedience 
to,  every  law  written  in  the  body  and  mind  of  man  and  gov- 
erning his  environment  seen  or  unseen.  Sin  is  incompletion, 
immaturity,  unwholeness,  ignorance,  as  well  as  the  violation 
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of  some  understood  and  accepted  moral  code.  As  the  green 
fruit  on  the  tree  is  forgiven  for  its  unripeness  by  the  bap- 
tism of  sunlight,  moisture,  and  all  other  forces  needed  to  ma- 
ture it,  so  man  forgives  and  is  forgiven  by  the  impartation 
of  strength  where  weakness  is  in  body  or  in  mind,  by  the  dif- 
fusion of  science  to  take  the  place  of  superstition,  and  by 
every  other  sure  though  slow,  as  we  count  time,  redemptive 
evolutionary  trend.  The  only  sin  unpardonable  in  this  aeon 
or  the  next  is  non-receptivity  to  the  spirit  that  in  every  age 
impels  to  righteousness.  So  long  as  man  keeps  his  eyes 
closed,  he  cannot  be  forgiven  for  being  in  a  state  of  darkness. 
But  it  is  an  utterly  unthinkable  as  well  as  unscriptural  idea 
that  there  be  any  so  perverse  as  to  refuse  throughout  an  end- 
less time,  to  look  upon  the  glory  of  a  world  of  light  and 
color,  when  by  opening  the  windows  of  the  soul  they  can  ex- 
change their  trouble  and  unrest  for  peace  that  will  not  pass 
away. 

As  for  the  babe  of  Bethlehem  there  was  no  other  birth- 
place than  a  manger,  so  when  the  universal  Christ  is  cradled 
in  our  souls,  its  resting  place  is  in  the  midst  of  a  well-nurtured 
animalism.  The  Herod  of  a  ruling  selfishness  seeks  to  oblit- 
erate the  loftier  ideal.  But  while  he  summons  all  his  strength 
to  prevent  the  embodiment  of  the  new  thought,  there  are 
other  faculties  that  perceive  the  star  of  promise  and  follow  it 
as  a  harbinger  of  truth. 

The  years  of  Jesus'  life  of  which  we  have  no  record,  save 
the  one  instance  of  his  questioning  and  answering  the  wise 
ones  in  the  temple,  represent  the  time  of  preparation,  disci- 
pline, study,  culture,  contemplation,  necessary  to  fit  us  to 
give  to  others  the  benefit  of  our  experience  and  attainment. 
For  no  one  can  lift  another  to  a  higher  round  of  the  ladder 
of  life  tlian  that  upon  which  he  stands  himself. 

The  immersion  in  the  Jordan  shows  a  willingness  to  con- 
form to  existing  customs,  when  no  principle  is  sacrificed 
thereby  and  a  point  of  contact  with  the  masses  can  thus  be 
established,  so  that  the  truth  symbolized  by  the  rite  of  bap- 
tism can  be  shown  forth  through  the  action  of  those  forma- 
tive, purifying,  spiritual  forces  that  sustain  to  the  psychical 
realm  the  same  relation  that  water  bears  to  the  physical 
world. 

The  temptation  of  Jesus  is  typical  of  the  time  of  testing 
that  comes  to  every  one  who  takes  a  step  in  advance  of  the 
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age  in  which  he  lives.  The  principle  of  resistance  called 
Satan  confronts  such  an  one  at  the  very  outset  of  his  mission, 
and  seemingly  insuperable  obstacles  arise  on  foes  to  his  prog- 
ress. But  he  who  liret  meets  and  masters  all  inward  opposi- 
tion, through  knowledge  of  the  law  and  allegiance  thereto, 
can  conquer  every  outward  phase  of  hybrid  beast  and  human, 
whose  selfish  pride  and  cruel  greed  liave  been  well  imaged  as 
a  devil  with  cloven  foot  and  fiendish  face. 

The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  a  statement  of  spiritual  ax- 
ioms. It  lays  before  us  the  law  of  love  for  the  neighbor,  as 
the  very  instinct  of  self-preservation.  Not  to  do  for  others 
as  we  would  be  done  by,  is  to  fail  to  furnish  food,  raiment, 
and  shelter  for  our  own  souls.  Physical  and  intellectual 
man  gains  worldly  strength  and  honor  as  he  takes  to  himself 
and  retains  riches  and  knowledge  regardless  of  the  rights  of 
others.  In  contradistinction  to  this,  the  spiritual  man  gets 
treasure  and  wisd(mi  imperishable,  as  he  serves  his  fellow  men, 
and  freely  gives  of  whatsoever  he  may  liave,  of  which  his 
neightor  stiinds  in  need. 

The  beatitudes,  with  which  the  speech  begins,  such  as 
man  never  spake  before,  tell,  in  a  symbolism  that  is  self-evi- 
dently  true,  the  way  by  which  alone,  real  happiness  is  won. 
We  are  blessed  or  cursed  of  God,  through  the  working  of 
I  lis  laws  immutable,  according  as  our  relation  to  those  laws 
is  one  of  knowledge  and  obedience,  or  of  ignorance  and  per- 
versity. As,  in  the  Hebrew  tongue  the  words  we  render,  ^'to 
cui-se,"  and  "  to  bless,"  run  back  to  the  same  root  idea,  so 
in  point  of  fact,  the  very  suffering  which,  sooner  or  later, 
comes  to  us  when  we  are  out  of  touch  with  the  divine  order 
of  love  to  God  and  love  to  man,  is  the  means  appointed  to 
bring  us  to  that  harmony  which  all  must  gain. 

The  lowest  things  are  often  seen  to  signify  the  things  most 
high.  A  parable,  paraballo^  is  that  which  "  throws  before  " 
us  such  concrete  imagery  as  best  serves  to  foreshadow  and  to 
fit  the  mind  to  understand  a  certain  abstract  principle.  As 
we  l)ecome  discii)les,  "  learners  "  of  the  Truth,  we  find  it 
speaks  to  us  only  through  such  emblems  as  enable  us  to 
reiison  from  the  things  we  do  already  know  to  those  concern- 
ing which  we  wish  to  be  informed.  The  words  of  Jesus 
went  forth  full-freighted  with  vitality.  They  were  truly 
spirit  and  life,  because  charged  with  a  virtue  that  can  only 
come  from  a  soul  in  submission  to  the  law  by  his  lips  enun- 
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ciated.  Hence  we  see  why,  in  the  mystical  language  with 
which  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  begins,  he  is  called  the  Logos, 
Reason  or  Word  of  God,  from  God  and  one  with  God,  be- 
cause he  reveals  the  divine  thought  concerning  man,  inhe- 
rently perfect  from  the  first,  but  requiring  time  and  space  for 
its  outworking.  That  human  individuality  may  be  main- 
tained, man  is  uplifted  only  over  the  fulcrum  of  his  own  will. 
This  volitional  power  is  the  ray  in  us  of  that  Creative  Energy 
whose  name  Jehovah  signifies,  /  will  be  what  I  will  to  be. 
Thus,  then,  oneness  with  God  is  not  sameness  with  God,  nor 
the  absorption  of  human  personality  in  the  Infinite  Being. 
It  is  simply  a  state  to  be  reached  in  our  progressive  creation 
where  we  will  come  to  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  life,  and 
will  consciously  co-operate  with  those  divine  decrees  govern- 
ing the  origin,  nature,  and  destiny  of  the  soul.  To  illustrate 
the  possibility  of  such  achievement  and  exemplify  the  way  of 
its  attainment,  was  the  mission  of  the  Christ.  But  it  has 
been  so  much  easier  to  idolatrously  worship  his  person  than 
to  embody  his  principles,  that  ceremonials  and  doctrines  have 
been  substituted  for  the  life  he  lived.  This  is  a  sufficient 
reason  for  the  manifestly  unsaved  condition  that  the  so-called 
Christian  world  still  exhibits  in  all  manner  of  bigotry  and 
disease,  social  unrest  and  iniquity. 

The  name  Jesus  signifies  "  that  which  makes  whole^  So  we 
find  the  one  who  bore  it,  true  to  his  title,  healing  the  bodies 
of  men  and  giving  to  their  souls  a  cure  for  sorrow.  Yet, 
even  he  was  made  to  feel  that  of  himself  he  could  do  noth- 
ing, so  keenly  was  he  conscious  of  the  fact  that  every  self- 
denying  sympathetic  soul  becomes  a  mediator,  through  whom 
the  reconstructive  forces  of  the  universe  make  their  impress 
felt  upon  the  race.  He  speaks  of  prayer  and  faith,  as  men- 
tal states  to  be  entered  into  and  maintained,  if  we  would  be 
and  do  the  best  we  can.  His  injunctions  in  reference  to  prayer 
correspond  well  with  the  meaning  of  the  Greek  verb  euchomai 
which  we  render  "  to  pray,"  and  which  signifies  to  put  forth 
effort  rightly,  i,  e.^  along  the  lines  of  laws  understood.  He  said 
that  true  prayer  is  not  the  repetition  of  any  words,  nor  the  ask- 
ing for  that  which  we  may  think  it  best  that  we  should  have. 
For  the  spiritual  man  knows  that  his  labor  for  others  insures 
of  himself  the  results  that  are  best.  So  the  discourse  of  Jesus 
in  this  connection  defines  prayer,  in  its  highest  sense,  as  an 
inward,  not  an  outward  attitude ;  a  state  of  mental   recep- 
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tivity  to  the  guidance  of  truth  and  desire  for  the  good  of 
others,  always  to  be  observed,  not  the  mere  utterance  of 
terms  of  petition  or  praise.  He  tells  us  to  withdraw  into 
the  soul's  most  secret  place,  where  God  already  sits  enthroned, 
and  there  commune  with  Him. 

Before  in  spirit  and  with  understanding  we  can  in  thought, 
and  word,  and  deed,  articulate  Our  Father!  we  must  pass 
back  in  review  through  all  the  cycles  that  have  rolled  around, 
since  this  old  earth  of  ours  first  turned  in  space.  We  then 
behold  the  most  attenuate  form  of  matter  of  which  we  can 
conceive,  as  a  condensation  of  creative  energy,  yet  but  a 
matrix  fitted  for  the  reception  of  a  planet  seed  or  soul.  We 
recognize  a  divine  involution  as  the  antecedent  and  causation 
of  all  so-called  natui-al  evolution.  We  see  each  link  in  the 
chain  of  being,  from  least  to  greatest,  from  the  simplest  to 
the  most  complex ;  grass,  herb,  and  tree,  fish,  reptile,  bird, 
and  beast,  as  multiple  yet  orderly  expressions  of  the  imma- 
nence and  permanence  of  the  fatherhood  of  God.  We  view 
the  creation  of  man  as  His  highest  handiwork,  in  which  the 
seed  of  human  life,  bearing  latent  within  it  every  high 
attribute  and  potency  possessed  by  its  celestial  source,  is 
placed  or  planted  in  a  prepared  material  environment.  We 
look  back  through  the  ages  upon  the  travail  of  this  our  soul, 
and  are  satisfied  as  we  see  it  gradually  rising  to  the  mastery 
and  reformation  of  the  physical  form  and  animal  soul,  in 
which  and  with  which  it  has  been  tabernacled  to  gain  a 
necessary  experience.  From  savagery  to  civilization,  through 
planes  of  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  consciousness  we 
pass,  borne  upward  by  the  overshadowing  power  of  God  to 
realize  the  omnipresence  of  its  fatherhood.  From  this  right 
starting-point  there  follows  of  necessity  a  conception  of  that 
vital  fraternity  of  man  which  makes  us  members  of  one  body, 
and  which  precludes  the  possibility  of  the  gaining  of  a 
lasting  good  by  any  individual  part  thereof  without  a  benefit 
to  all. 

Each  other  portion  of  the  prayer  of  prayers  is  seen  to  have 
a  correspondingly  deep  significance,  when  carefully  analyzed, 
although  formulated  as  an  object  lesson  in  our  spiritual 
kindergarten,  the  church.  The  name  of  God  we  hallow,  but 
not  as  did  the  ancient  Israelites,  by  refusing  even  to  mention 
the  sacredly  incommunicable  Yahweh.  For  we  hate  learned 
that  the  right  name  is  what  expresses  the  nature  of  that 
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which  is  named.  So  that  the  only  way  in  which  we  c»n 
I'overence  the  name  of  (iod  or  Christ  is  by  the  consecration  of 
our  time  and  talent  to  the  expression  of  all  the  God-like,  Christ- 
like  f[ualitiea  with  which,  as  human  beings,  we  are  gifted. 

What  foolishness,  if  not  blasphemy,  it  would  be  for  us  to 
ask  tliat  the  will  of  God  shouhl  be  obeyed  in  the  world  about 
us,  when  His  laws  of  gnivitation  and  chemical  aflinity, 
cr}-stallization  and  cell-growth,  rule  supremely  in  eacli  of 
earth's  kingilonis.  But  the  constant  aspii-ation  of  our  hearts 
should  be  that  the  elements  of  eartliiness  within  us,  that 
militate  against  the  exjii-ession  of  our  highest  ideals,  sliall 
liear  and  heed  a  juster  rule  than  that  of  sellishness.  For  no 
outward  act  of  legislation  can  usher  in  heaven's  kingdom  on 
the  earth,  in  human  institutions,  until  many  individuals  have 
by  its  inward  presence  been  guided  and  illumined. 

For  a  sufficiency  of  material  food  from  day  to  day,  we 
rightly  ask  by  the  pmirer  use  of  each  faculty  and  member 
God  has  given  us,  to  comiwl  the  earth  to  yield  up  ita  resouives 
for  our  sustenance,  which  it  would  do  in  ample  abundanoe 
for  all,  were  it  not  for  the  inordinate  greed  and  lust,  or  the 
gross  lethai'gy,  of  that  many-phased,  still  unhuinanizcd  beast 
that  man  Uoa  to  conquer  in  himself.  But  happy  is  lie  who 
hungers  for  the  manna  of  law  and  the  bread  of  truth,  whose 
prayer  is  a  sincere  desire  to  be  so  fed  thereon  that  there  shall 
1)0  such  strength  in  the  muscles  of  Jiis  soul  as  shall  make  of 
him  a  jKnvcr  for  good  to  all  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact 

Aa  to  our  encniies,  we  can  no  longer  cherish  feelings  of 
resentment  toward  anyone,  however  tliey  may   miscoastrue 
our  ]iurest  motive,  or  malign  our  K-st  intent.     We  see  that 
every   one   must  show,   when   tested,  the   exact  degree  of 
gi'owth  he  ha-s  attained.     Ilonco,  the  slander  and  persecution, 
tlie    "  all   manner   of   evil "  falsely   arrayed  against  us,  we 
a])prehend  ius  the  necessary  means  to  determine  our  fideli^ 
to  the  truth  to  which  we  have  pledged,  allegtancei  luid  to 
pn)ve  that  what  is  of  good  cann 
the  powci's  of  earth  and  hell  be 
aphhmi,  is  to   cause  advancem 
Thus  we  see  it  as  an  axiom  tha 
instruct  the  ignorant,  develop th 
in  turn  wliat  we  most  need  to 
the  upward  path. 

I^ead  us  not  into  temptation, 
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our  thought  and  action  show  that  we  have  well  learned  the 
lessons  that  were  for  us  in  past  trial  and  tribulation,  and  so 
order  our  course  that  the  leading  of  His  laws,  by  which  alone 
God  ever  guides,  brings  to  us  joy  instead  of  pain.  Then, 
whatsoever  may  betide,  as  men  count  weal  or  woe,  we  see  the 
gold  pass  from  the  fire  freed  from  its  base  alloy.  Then  all 
the  prayer  is  answered  as  with  the  eye  of  the  prophet  to  whom 
the  future  is  as  now,  we  see  the  soul  delivered  from,  bom  out 
of  evil,  poneroSj  which  well  represents  the  six  days  or  epochs 
of  labor,  strife,  and  friction,  of  gestation  in  materiality,  that 
precede  and  prepare  the  way  for  the  Sabbath  day  to  dawn. 

The  word  "amen  "  is  a  Hebrew  term  for  faith,  which  it  de- 
fines as  a  firm  prop  or  support,  a  foundation  that  abides.  It 
pictures  to  us  faith,  not  as  emotion  or  credulity,  nor  the  mere 
belief  in,  or  acceptance  of,  some  fonnulated  creed;  but  as  that 
clear  assurance  of  what  the  present  will  produce  or  what  the 
future  has  in  store,  which  can  only  come  as  we  perceive  how 
God,  by  laws  immutable,  has  ruled  throughout  the  past. 
And  faithful  prayer  is  oneness  of  the  will  of  man  with  that 
of  God,  through  knowledge  of  His  laws  and  glad  obedience 
thereto.  Thus,  this  word,  as  a  symbol,  stands  for  that  which 
is  the  first  and  last  of  all  true  prayer. 

The  works  of  Jesus,  like  his  words,  were  all  of  a  symbolic 
character,  in  that  each  so-called  miracle  foreshadowed  a  result 
to  be  realized  as  a  common  heritage  of  men  through  the  age- 
lasting  evolution  of  the  same  intelligence  that  then  produced 
the  transient  tokens  of  its  presence.  In  the  New  Testament 
there  are  four  words  used,  in  the  original  Greek,  which  have 
been  translated  as  descriptive  of  miraculous  occurrences. 

Their  basic  meaning  is  as  follows:  1,  dunamis^  power,  en- 
ergy, a  faculty  or  ability  to  do  ;  2,  ergon^  a  work,  an  arrange- 
ment in  order,  with  purpose  and  skill ;  3,  teras^  to  turn,  to 
resolve,  to  excite  wonder  or  fear ;  4,  semeion^  the  word  most 
frequently  employed,  indicates  a  sign,  mark,  or  token  by 
which  a  thing  is  shown,  something  used  to  represent  some- 
thing else.  Our  word  "  miracle  "  is  often  and  erroneously  used 
for  a  phenomenon  supposed  to  have  occurred  outside  the  realm 
of  law.  Yet,  in  the  strictest  sense,  the  bursting  of  a  blade  of 
grass  from  out  the  ground,  the  conception  and  birth  of  any 
form  of  life,  are  as  stupendous  miracles,  marks  of  creative 
power,  as  the  mind  of  man  can  ever  contemplate. 

The  wise  and  great  in  any  department  of  progress  have  al- 
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wajTS  towered  like  gods  above  their  fellowmen.     The  nataral 
product  of   their  lives  has  been  a  constant  miracle  to  those 
about  them.     In  spiritualizing  the  story  of  the  prodigies  per- 
formed by  Jesus,  we  would  not  question  the  psychic  power, 
transforming  virtue  of  such  an  one  as  he,  who  ^vas  fitted  to 
convey  a  re-creative  influence  to  the  world.     But  we  would 
wish  to  show  how  far  those  phenomenal  evidences  of  power 
and   intelligence    transcended    the    domain   of    mediumistic 
wonder-working  or  spiritistic  occultism.     This  is  easily  ac- 
complished as  we  continue  to  apply  the  same   principle  of 
interpretation  that  has  already  shown   us  that  the  supposed 
miraculous   conception   and  birth  of    the   Christ  was  but  a 
consummation  of   the  plan,   and  in  obedience  to    the  same 
laws  by  which  the  heavens  were  made,   the  earth   begotten 
and   born,    mineral   and    vegetable    kingdoms    formed    and 
sustained,  animil  life  brought  forth  and  evolved,  and,  finally, 
man  progressively  created  in  the   image,   according  to  the 
likeness  of   his  God.     Because  the  same  spiritual  nature  that 
the   typical  mm    so  perfectly  embodied  has  been   begotten 
in  our  souls  and  is  seeking  to  express  itself  along  the  lines 
he  pointed  out,  the  truth,  of  which  his  so-called  miracles  were 
illustrative  and  prophetical,  is  made  apparent.     His  walking 
on  the   sea   of  Galilee,    or  bidding  its   tempestuous    waves 
be  still,  was  not  so  marvelous  a  proof  of  power  as  has  been 
the  advancement  of  the  principle  he   represented  upon  the 
seething  ocean  of  humanity,  causing   the   tumultuous  tides 
of  lust   and    passion,  sin    and    ignorance    to   subside.     The 
literal  narrative  of  the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes   vouch- 
safed  to  the    disciples  affords  but   a  feeble    symbol  of  the 
abundant  life  that  has  come  to   men  and  nations  who  have 
cast  their  nets,  put  forth  their  efforts,  in  obedience  to  the 
injunctions  of  the  Law-giver  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  wonder  of  the  marriage-feast  is  re-performed  as  Christ 
attends  the  wedding  of  our  souls  to  truth,  that  union  which 
cannot  by  man  be  put  asunder.  As  this  takes  place  the 
water  turns  to  wine ;  that  within  our  mental  make-up  which 
before  was  unformed,  unstable,  in  a  condition  of  flux  and 
change,  becomes  vivified  with  creative  power,  and  bubbles 
and  sparkles  with  newness  of  life  and  inspiration,  refreshing 
and  stimulating  the  soul  with  higher  emotions  and  desires, 
imparting  to  the  very  cells  and  tissues  of  the  body  a  recon- 
structive tendency  to  health. 
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By  the  breaking  of  the  bread  of  life,  the  hidden  manna  of 
the  Word,  the  reality  behind  appearance,  the  multitude 
of  faculties  is  fed  and  that  unseen  assembly  nourished  whose 
lives  are  linked  with  ours  at  this  Lord's  Supper  of  the  soul. 
Blinded  perceptions  are  restored  to  sight  from  day  to  day, 
and  gifted  with  a  constantly  enlarging  field  of  vision  in  the 
realm  of  truth  and  law.  The  understanding  that  was  deaf 
vibrates  with  joy  in  response  to  the  call  of  a  salvatory  science. 
The  antitypes  of  palsied  arm  and  crippled  foot,  which  are 
the  lack  of  power  to  do  and  of  ability  to  advance  in  a  higher, 
mental  life,  are  healed  by  the  ti*ansforming  touch  that  makes 
its  impress  on  the  soul  when  first  made  conscious,  that  by 
its  own  free  will  its  highest  ideals  are  to  become  realities. 
Even  those  who  have  been  so  earth-bound  and  selfish  as  to 
be  lifeless,  cold,  and  dead  to  the  knowledge  of  God  and  love 
to  the  neighbor  are  commencing  to  arise  in  answer  to  the 
spirit  of  the  approaching  altruistic  age.  Accompanying 
this  present  resurrection,  the  veil  is  being  rent  that  for  so 
long  has  intervened  between  this  life  and  the  next.  And 
although  no  outward  cloud  is  sundered  for  a  personal  Messiah 
to  descend  to  rule  as  temporal  prince,  the  denser  fogs  of  a 
gross  materialism  are  parting  fast  before  the  rising  glory 
of  that  day  whose  dawn  we  see  afar  on  the  horizon.  For 
the  signs  are  many  and  are  strikingly  apparent  that  those 
splendid  souls,  the  wisely  great  ones  of  the  past,  the  saviors 
and  educators  of  the  race,  are  to  co-operate  with  us  in  the 
formation  of  that  kingdom  and  republic  which  their  prophetic 
vision  saw  and  fervent  words  foretold.  Then,  as  a  spiritual 
reality,  will  we  understand  the  truth  symbolized  by  the 
doctrines  of  the  church  concerning  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead  and  communion  with  the  saints,  as  the  first  fruits  of 
them  that  slept  appear  to  us.  And  what  is  now  prefigured 
by  the  phenomena  and  personations  of  modem  spiritualism, 
will  then  become  a  blessed  fact  as  our  missing  loved  ones 
labor  with  us  for  our  and  their  redemption  and  the  good  of 
all  mankind.  Had  they  been  permitted,  or  were  they  able, 
to  return  for  any  other  purpose,  the  result  would  be  the 
furtherance  of  selfishness  and  materiality.  Spiritualism, 
with  its  convincing  tests  of  an  unseen  intelligence,  and  its 
crude  communications,  sustains  the  same  relation  to  the 
angelic  intercourse  which  it  simulates,  that  the  symbolic 
conversion,  baptism,  and  bread  and  wine  of  the  church  bear 
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to  the  organic  experiences  of  a  true  life.  They  are  all,  alike, 
signs  and  forms,  shadows  cast  before  the  substance  drawing 
nigh,  the  Christ  that  is  to  be. 

Our  present  space  will  not  permit  us  now  to  even  touch 
upon,  much  less  delineate,  the  all-important  principles  sym- 
bolized by  the  recorded  martyrdom  of  Jesus,  and  the  doctrine 
of  atonement.  But  they,  and  all  the  eschatology  of  the  Gos- 
pels, and  with  which  the  apocalyptic  book  of  riddles  is  filled, 
will  be  readily  unravelled  as  we  still  farther  trace  the  working 
of  those  laws  already  seen,  that  are  not  restricted  in  their 
operation  by  relations  of  time  and  space,  but  govern  through 
the  ages  the  travail  of  the  embodied  or  disembodied  soul. 
Suffice  it  then  to  say  that  hell  and  heaven  are  not  the  names 
of  places  to  which  the  wicked  or  the  good  are  called  upon  to 
go.  Sheol,  Gehenna,  Hades,  Tartarus,  and  the  opposite  King- 
dom of  God,  are  terms  expressing  symbolically  the  experi- 
ences and  conditions  of  undeveloped  and  developed  souls  here 
AS  well  as  hereafter. 
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THE  TRUE  POLITICS  FOR  PROHIBITION  AND 

LABOR. 


BY  EDWIN   C.    PIERCE. 


A  VAST  body  of  American  citizens  have  a  deep  concern  in 
the  temperance  cause,  and  are  bound  in  conscience  to  do 
their  utmost  to  give  early  success  to  the  movement  for  the 
legal  suppression  of  the  drinking  saloon,  which  they  rightly 
regard  as  the  fountain  of  intemperance.  Some  of  them  are 
rich  and  some  of  them  are  poor.  Some  of  them  are  conser- 
vative and  some  of  them  of  radical  tendency  as  to  questions 
concerning  wealth.  They  belong  to  the  industrious,  intelli- 
gent, moral,  and  patriotic  reserves  of  the  country.  With 
them  in  sympathy  is  the  motherhood  of  America.  I  think 
it  is  only  fair  to  say,  and  that  all  social  reformers  should 
see,  that  the  radical  prohibition  constituency  —  dispersed 
now  in  several  political  parties  —  is  larger  than  the  following 
commanded  by  any  other  single  reform  idea,  and  it  is  dis- 
tinguished by  exceptional  persistency.  There  is  also  a  large 
and  increasing  body  of  American  citizens  absorbed  in  what  is 
called  the  labor  question.  Some  of  them  are  rich  and  some 
of  them  are  poor.  Some  of  them  are  also  on  the  side  of  pro- 
hibition and  some  of  them  are  hostile  or  indifferent. 

The  labor  question  is  the  question  of  social  justice,  and 
no  question  can  be  higher  than  that.  Stated  in  other  terms, 
the  labor  question  is  the  question  of  how  to  approximate  more 
nearly  to  an  equal  distribution  of  wealth,  not  so  much  of  the 
wealth  already  amassed  bj'-  society  as  of  the  wealth  that  is  to 
be  produced  by  labor  in  the  future.  Now,  while  there  are 
very  few  people  who  think  that  entire  equality  of  fortune  in 
this  world  is  either  possible  or  desirable ;  every  free  democ- 
racy will  wish  to  work  towards  equality  of  social  condition, 
looking  forward  to  a  glorious  time  when  uninvited  poverty 
shall  be  outgrown,  when  manhood  shall  be  of  more  social 
weight  than  wealth. 

There  is  as  much  high  moral  sentiment  put  into  the  labor 
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question  to-day,  as  ever  was  put  into  any  crusade  against  any 
form  of  oppression  or  evil. 

If,  however,  only  the  radicals  with  fixed  convictions  and 
unflagging  zeal  were  counted,  neither  of  these  humane  causes 
would  have  a  majority  of  American  voters.  Deeply  inter- 
ested in  both,  I  frankly  confess  that  I  do  not  believe  either 
prohibition  or  labor  can  win  alone.  As  we  study  our  politi- 
cal history,  we  find  that  political  issues  are  not  carried 
except  in  combination,  and  as  part  of  the  policy  of  a  political 
party  to  the  cohesion  and  the  power  of  which  many  issues  and 
many  forces  contribute.  We  are  not  under  the  Swiss  refer- 
endum ;  we  are  a  representative  republic,  with  two  legislative 
chambers,  each  constituted  in  a  peculiar  way.  Our  national 
life  is  complex.  To  hold  in  paity  association  the  six  mil- 
lions or  more  of  American  men  whose  support,  continued  for 
years,  is  necessary  to  cany  a  great  measure,  requires  the 
proper  connection  with  the  past,  and  trenchant  dealing  with 
the  present  which  is  full  of  imperious  demands.  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  not  borne  into  the  presidency  in  1860  solely  by 
the  strength  of  the  anti-slavery  issue,  but  found  necessary  sup- 
port in  Pennsylvania  from  the  committal  of  the  Republicans 
to  the  protective  principle,  while  in  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
Iowa,  and  the  West  generally,  he  was  greatly  aided  by  the 
homestead  issue.  Several  distinct  issues  have  usually  been 
involved  in  our  presidential  elections.  Exceptions  are  pre- 
sented by  the  victories  of  sentiment  or  tendency  under  the 
extraordinary  leadership  of  Jefferson  in  1800,  and  in  the 
extraordinary  demonstration  for  General  Jackson  and  Democ- 
racy in  1828. 

Successful  parties  in  the  United  States,  as  in  England, 
have  generic  rather  than  specific  names.  Federalist,  Demo- 
cratic-Republican, Whig,  Democratic,  and  Republican;  all 
represent  popular  triumphs  and  administrations  of  the  gov- 
ernment. Anti-Masonic,  Liberty,  American,  Free  Soil,  Green- 
back, Prohibition,  Labor, —  these  party  names  represent  no 
partisan  victories.  In  the  Cabinet  of  the  first  President  of 
the  Republic,  Thomas  Jefferson  was  Secretary  of  State,  and 
Alexander  Hamilton  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  To 
each  of  them  Washington  submitted  the  question  whether 
Congress  had  power  to  incorporate  a  bank.  Jefferson,  be- 
lieving popular  liberty  safe  only  in  a  strict  construction  of 
the  Constitution,  denied  the  power  to  create  a  bank  because 
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no  such  power  is  expressed,  or  is  strictly  necessary  to  the 
exercise  of  any  power  expressly  granted.  Hamilton,  believ- 
ing that  a  liberal  construction  of  the  Constitution  was  essen- 
tial to  the  development  of  America,  answered  that  Congress 
had  the  power,  that  the  power  was  incidental  to  the  national 
character  of  the  government.  He  construed  the  grant  of 
"  necessary  "  powers  in  these  words :  "  It  is  a  common  mode 
of  expression  to  say  that  it  was  necessary  for  a  government 
or  a  person  to  do  this  or  that  thing,  when  nothing  more  is 
intended  or  understood  than  that  interests  of  the  government 
or  person  require  or  may  be  promoted  by  the  doing  of  this 
or  that  thing.  The  imagination  can  be  at  no  loss  for  exem- 
plifications on  the  use  of  the  word  in  this  sense.  And  it  is 
the  true  one,  in  which  it  is  to  be  understood  as  used  in  the 
Constitution."  The  Supreme  Court,  quoting  these  very 
words  with  approval,  has  adopted  Hamilton's  construction. 
With  the  ^vriting  of  those  two  opinions  in  the  Cabinet  of 
Washington,  the  enduring  lines  of  party  division  in  America 
were  drawn.  There  ought  to  be  early  recognition  of  the 
fact,  that  in  case  a  new  party  of  the  people  shall  be  formed, 
a  party  determined  upon  reform  of  existing  abuses  and 
oppressions,  upon  the  suppression  of  the  liquor  traffic  as  we 
know  it,  upon  the  overthrow  of  every  semblance  of  plutoc- 
racy, upon  opening  to  every  child  of  the  American  democ- 
racy an  equality  of  opportunity  as  yet  unknown,  resort  must 
be  had  to  those  broad,  liberal,  and  constructive  constitu- 
tional doctrines  which  the  existing  Democratic  party  steadily 
opposes,  and  which  the  Republican  party  does  not  sufficiently 
apply  for  the  benefit  of  the  masses.  It  is  the  duty  and 
opportunity  of  the  prohibitionists  to  make  such  a  party.  A 
party  going  to  Thomas  Jeflferson  for  a  baptism  of  Democratic 
feeling,  and  content  with  no  sprinkliiig,  and  to  the  school  of 
Hamilton  for  its  constitutionalism,  can  supplant  the  Republi- 
cans, and  only  such  a  party  can  meet  the  case  of  labor.  The 
woollen  manufacturers  of  Massachusetts  have  just  remon- 
strated against  further  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  unless 
the  reduction  be  uniform  in  all  the  manufacturing  States,  and 
they  made  the  significant  suggestion  that  Congress  has  power 
to  establish  uniform  hours  of  labor.  Congress  does  have 
that  power  as  a  part  of  the  power  to  regulate  commerce. 
The  eight-hour  day  can  only  come  in  this  country  by  act  of 
Congress,  and  the  construction  that  sustains  such  an  act  sus- 
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tains  national  regulation  of  the  liquor  traffic.     The  general 
welfare  of  the  Union  is  involved  in  each  case.     American 
industry  is  a  unit  so  far  as  the  interests  of  American  homes 
require  the  rule  of  uniformity,  and  the  home  life  of  America 
is  a  unit  so  far  as  it  needs  that  protection  which,  in  order 
to  be  complete,  must  come  from  the  national  authority.     I 
venture  to  suggest  that  one  thing  that  has  hindered  the 
cementing  of  the  alliance  between  labor  and  prohibition,  is 
the  tendency  of  the  prohibitionists  while  recognizing  the 
importance  of  labor  problems  to  insist  that  prohibition  must 
come  first.     The  labor  men  will  never  go  into  any  party 
that  puts  it  quite  in  that  way.     Is  it  not  sufficient  to  claim 
urgency   for   the   prohibition    issue,   to   say  that   no   work 
should  take  precedence  of  prohibition  in  party  performance  ? 
I  think  the  time  has  come  when  this  issue  can  be  taken  up 
by  a  political   party  and  I   recommend  a  party  that  shall 
declare  for  prohibition  with  the  same  emphasis  with  which 
the  Republican  party  declared  for  protection  in  1884  and  in 
1888.     I  think,  however,  that  the  party  that  carries  a  bill  for 
national  control  of  the  manufactm-e  and  traffic   in  liquors 
through  Congress,  to  be  signed  by  a  President  chosen  with  a 
knowledge  of  his  prohibition  principles,  will  have  to  have  a 
good  running  mate  for  its  prohibition  issue.     Yet  I  believe 
the  prohibition  plank  in  the  platform  of  the  great  progressive 
party,  lineally  descending,  would  be  the  centre  of  attraction 
and  of  repulsion.     I  grant  that.     But  the  balance  will  be  so 
kept  that  multitudes  who  take,  at  first  at  least,  a  livelier 
interest  in  some  other  measure  which  also  is  promoted  by 
party  ascendancy,  will  vote  for  partisan  prohibition  because 
it  is  the  policy  of  the  party  of  human  progress  with  which 
they  are  keeping  step. 

I  refrain  from  going  at  length  into  a  discussion  of  labor 
issues.  Shall  prohibitionists  come  out  for  State  Socialism, 
shall  they  pledge  themselves  to  make  that  economic  national- 
ism wliich  is  now  only  a  prophecy  and  an  ideal,  a  political 
fact  when  they  came  into  administration?  No  political  party 
should  do  this.  But  the  word  socialism  is  a  word  of  good 
meaning.  It  means  fraternity,  industry  upon  a  Christian 
basis.  In  the  discussion  that  impends  in  this  country,  con- 
cerning the  rights  and  the  wrongs  of  the  wage-earners,  and 
concerning  the  demands  for  relief,  constantly  growing  louder, 
of  the  agricultural  producing  classes,  the  question  arises  in 
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the  mind  at  the  outset,  whether  our  policy,  state  and 
national,  shall  be  based  upon  the  laissez  /aire  doctrine,  the 
"  let  alone  "  principle ;  or  upon  the  principle  of  the  inter- 
vention of  public  opinion  through  the  agency  of  government 
to  effect  the  ends  of  justice  and  of  aid  to  the  weaker  classes 
whether  by  regulative  laws,  or  by  the  assumption  by  the 
public  (through  local,  state,  or  national  government,  as  the 
nature  of  the  case  may  require,)  of  such  business  or  industrial 
enterprises  as  are  natural  monopolies  or  can  be  best  per- 
formed by  the  people  collectively.  I  say  this  question  arises 
in  the  mind  at  the  outset,  but  after  all,  it  is,  I  think,  not  a 
question  requiring  much  argument  in  this  day  of  the  worid ; 
because,  although  there  are  some  men  more  busy  with  their 
own  daily  duties  than  attentive  to  the  world's  progress  who 
are  apt,  from  time  to  time,  to  raise  this  question,  appealing 
in  favor  of  the  "  let  alone  "  principle,  it  is  really  a  question 
already  decided.  The  people  both  in  England  and  in 
America  have  grown  quite  away  from  laissez  /aire  doc- 
trine, the  tendency  is  strong  and  constantly  increasing  in 
the  direction  of  increase  of  governmental  intervention  to 
redress  the  social  balance.  I  believe  it  is  impossible  that 
this  tendency  should  be  arrested.  I  believe  it  would  not  be 
in  the  interest  of  humanity  to  arrest  it.  There  is  a  vast 
field  for  individualism,  and  in  that  field  it  is  eminently  use- 
ful. There  is  a  field  also  for  society,  for  the  State.  The 
needs  of  the  people  in  this  countiy  to-day  are  such,  the 
thought  of  the  masses  is  advancing  so  rapidly  in  the  direc- 
tion indicated  that  no  political  party  can  long  hold  power 
that  does  not  accept  the  socialistic  tendency  and  prudently 
experiment  in  that  direction.  There  is,  in  point  of  fact,  no 
other  possible  direction  in  which  society  can  move,  and  it 
cannot  stand  still.  From  the  necessity  for  some  intervention 
in  aid  of  the  weaker  classes  against  the  operation  of  the  laws 
of  demand  and  supply,  it  follows  that  "no  class  legislation  " 
is  not  a  good  cry  for  a  labor  party. 

The  land  question  should  have  a  distinct  recognition  as  a 
true  reform  issue,  and  while  committal  to  the  policy  signified 
by  the  term  single  tax,  in  its  entirety,  should  be  avoided, 
land  speculation  and  monopoly  should  be  condemned  as  a 
monstrous  evil,  and  against  that  evil  should  be  directed  such 
special  taxation  of  land  values  as  will  check  and  ultimately 
destroy  it,  without  too  rudely  disturbing  existing  values. 
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Government  ownership  of  railroads,  telegraphs,  and  of  the 
anthracite  coal  mines,  should  be  favored. 

Gas,  electric  lights,  and  street  railroads  should  be  muni- 
cipalized. 

Legislation,  reducing  gradually  and  prudently  the  hours  of 
labor,  should  be  given  urgenQy. 

National  aid  to  education,  unwisely  neglected  by  the  Re- 
publicans, is  strong  with  labor,  and  will  be  stronger  the  more 
it  is  discussed.  Prohibitionists  should  advocate  universal 
suffrage  with  universal  education. 

Educational  tests  for  the  suffrage  offer  too  easy  a  repose 
for  the  conservatism  of  wealth,  and  to  advocate  them  is  to 
touch  the  wrong  note,  that  of  distrust  rather  than  trust  in  the 
masses.  Stand  with  Jefferson  for  Democracy  and  education, 
not  for  education  first  and  the  ballot  afterwards.  Go  to  the 
magnificent  oration  of  Wendell  Phillips,  '*The  Scholar  in  a 
Republic,"  for  the  courage  and  wisdom  to  say  with  that 
friend  of  prohibition  and  labor,  that  "crime  and  ignorance 
have  the  same  right  to  vote  that  virtue  has.  .  .  .  The 
right  to  choose  your  governor  rests  on  precisely  the  same 
foundation  as  the  right  to  choose  your  religion."  "Thank 
God  for  His  method  of  taking  bonds  of  wealth  and  culture 
to  share  all  their  blessings  with  the  humblest  soul  He  gives 
to  their  keeping."  "Universal  suffrage, — God's  church, 
God's  school,  God's  method  of  gently  binding  men  into 
commonwealtlis  in  order  that  they  may  at  last  melt  into 
brothers."  All  attempts  to  identify  prohibition  or  labor 
with  free  trade  should  be  abandoned. 

No  large  extension  of  our  market  for  manufactures  in 
Spanish  America  or  in  other  foreign  countries  is  possible,  if 
we  are  to  reduce  houi-s  of  labor,  abolish  child  labor,  call 
married  women  from  factory  to  home,  and  raise  wages  in 
America,  regardless  of  the  effect  upon  the  cost  of  production. 
Labor  reform,  the  socialistic  tendency  require  a  rigid  adhe- 
rence to  the  protective  system.  But  reliance  upon  the  home 
market  will  not  only  make  labor  legislation  possible,  but 
will  be  economic  wisdom  as  well,  for  by  education,  by  sup- 
pressing the  saloon,  by  shortening  hours,  by  increasing 
wages,  we  can  indefinitely  increase  the  capacity  of  our  own 
people  to  consume.  The  McKinley  tariff  will  work  out  its 
own  salvation;  for  the  friends  of  labor  or  prohibition  to 
attack  it  is  a  fatal  mistake.     Prohibition,  labor  reform,  and 
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protection  are  natural  allies,  and  in  the  party  of  the  future 
will  be  united.  Whoever  wishes  to  form  a  new  party  for 
prohibition  and  for  labor,  will  do  well  to  appropriate  rather 
than  discard  the  historic  Republican  issues.  Let  the  re- 
formers catch  the  Republicans  bathing  and  steal  their  clothes, 
albeit  they  already  have  some  garments  of  their  own  which 
are  very  good.  If  a  Democrat,  for  the  sake  of  temperance  or 
labor,  or  any  issue,  will  leave  the  Democratic  party,  he  hai33 
outgrown  the  constitutional  doctrines  of  that  party,  and  will 
not  cling  to  its  economic  theories.  If  he  brings  a  traditional 
prejudice  in  favor  of  government  by  the  masses  rather  than 
by  classes,  he  brings  what  is  needed.  When  the  period  of 
political  readjustment,  not  yet  surely  begun,  is  over,  the 
Republican  party  will  have  been  supplanted  by  a  party 
inheriting  many  distinguishing  articles  of  its  creed ;  but  the 
Democratic  party  will  remain  as  the  party  of  obstruction, 
claiming  descent  from  Jefferson  but  not  the  true  representa- 
tive of  the  eternal  truths  with  which  his  name  is  associated. 
Around  the  anti-national  idea  the  ultra-conservatives,  the 
cormorants  of  society,  the  panderers  to  vice,  the  white-liners 
of  the  South  will  rally.  The  true  Democrats,  with  a 
unanimity  hitherto  unknown,  will  appreciate  the  utility  of 
the  national  idea  and  will  demonstrate  that  our  Constitution 
was  indeed  intended  "to  live  and  take  effect  in  all  succes- 
sions of  ages."  The  popular  party,  at  once  conservative  and 
radical,  will  demonstrate  by  its  habitual  self-restraint,  by 
its  scrupulous  regard  for  justice,  by  the  honorable  methods 
which  it  shall  observe  and  exact,  by  its  prudence  in  legisla- 
tion, that  the  Democracy  in  the  plentitude  of  its  powers,  is 
most  truly  conservative  of  all  that  vast  store  of  good  which 
the  past  hands  down. 
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BY   WM.    H.    ARMSTRONG. 


The  question  of  closing  on  Sunday  the  gates  of  the 
World's  Fair  is  one  that  not  only  interests  our  nation  but 
also  the  nations  of  the  world. 

On  September  3,  eighty  members  of  the  National  World's 
Fair  Commission,  and  one  hundred  members  of  the  Board  of 
Lady  Managers,  listened  to  the  arguments  of  representatives 
of  the  American  Sabbath  Union  for  closing  the  World's  Fair 
Sundays.  The  arguments  for  Sunday  closing  were  presented 
by  Col.  Elliott  F.  Shepard,  President  of  the  American  Sab- 
bath Union;  Rev.  Dr.  S.  F.  Scoville,  President  of  Wooster 
University,  Ohio;  Rev.  T.  A.  Fenley,  Secretary  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Sabbath  Association;  Gen.  O.  O.  Howard;  Col. 
Alex.  F.  Bacon;  Hon.  L.  S.  Coffin;  Rev.  F.  L.  Patton, 
President  of  Princeton  University;  Dr.  P.  S.  Henson  of 
Chicago ;  and  Mrs.  T.  B.  Carse,  as  the  representative  of  the 
W.  C.  T.  U. 

On  reading  the  addresses  and  petitions  presented  by  the 
above  named  persons,  I  was  surprised  to  see  the  diversity 
of  names  given  to  the  first  day  of  the  week.  Some  called 
it  "the  Sabbath  day,"  others  "Sunday,"  while  another  class 
termed  it  "  the  American  Sabbath  "  —  none  of  them  having 
Bible  authority  for  the  names  given.  This  inadvertence  might 
be  excused  if  these  gentlemen  were  not  poising  as  moulders 
of  public  thought  and  teachers  of  Bible  truth,  while  they  are 
endeavoring  to  palm  off  Sunday  upon  the  National  Colum- 
bian Commission  as  a  "holy  day,"  for  which  they  cannot 
produce  Bible  authority. 

Nowhere  in  the  Bible  can  they  find  any  command  to  keep 
Smiday  as  a  "  holy  day, "  neither  can  they  there  find  where 
the  Jewish  Sabbath  was  ever  changed  to  the  first  day  of  the 
week  —  Sunday.  This  change  was  made  by  Constantine's 
edict,  in  321  a.  d.,  which  was  the  first  law  either  ecclesias- 
tical or  civil  by  which  the  sabbatical  observance  of  Sunday 
was  known  to  have  been  ordained.     Does  anyone  claim  that 
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Constantine  was  inspired?  The  sabbatical  observance  of 
Sunday,  as  prescribed  by  Constantine,  or  of  "  the  American 
Sabbath,"  as  prescribed  by  statutory  law,  is  yielding  obedi- 
ence to  the  commandments  of  man  and  not  of  God,  and  all 
'their  advocates  are  confronted  with  the  Scripture:  "But  in 
vain  they  do  worship  me,  teaching  for  doctrines  the  com- 
mandments of  men."     Matt.  xv.  9. 

As  Dr.  Francis  L.  Patton,  of  Princeton  University,  was 
the  only  speaker  who  attempted  to  speak  on  the  Biblical 
aspect  of  the  Sunday  question,  I  shall  direct  my  remarks  to 
him.  The  doctor  is  quoted  as  saying:  "The  Ten  Command- 
ments represent  the  high  water  mark  of  morality.  The  Jew 
had  contributed  the  greatest  feature  of  the  civilization  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  Sabbath  had  become  the  inherit- 
ance of  every  civilized  nation.  God  had  issued  His  com- 
mand as  to  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  and  that  command 
was  imperative."  These  words  would  be  more  appropriate 
coming  from  a  Pharisee,  but  when  spoken  by  a  Gentile 
claiming  to  be  a  minister  of  'the  New  Testament,  2  Cor.  iii. 
6,  they  come  with  bad  grace,  and  are  not  in  harmony  with 
the  Scriptures. 

The  Ten  Commandments  made  on  Sinai  were  delivered  to 
the  Jews  alone  and  never  were  intended  for  the  Gentiles, 
for  Paul  said:  "For  when  the  Gentiles,  which  have  not  the 
law,  do  by  nature  the  things  contained  in  the  law,  these, 
having  not  the  law,  are  a  law  unto  themselves."  Rom.  ii. 
14.  An  appeal  to  the  law  itself  shows  that  it  was  always 
and  only  addressed  to  the  house  of  Israel,  "  to  you  and  your 
children,  to  your  man  servants,  and  maid  servants,  and  to 
thy  stranger  that  is  within  thy  gates."  It  cannot  be  proven 
that  God  ever  commanded  a  Gentile  to  keep  the  Sabbath. 
"The  Ten  Commandments,"  says  Luther,  "do  not  apply  to 
us  Gentiles  and  Christians,  but  only  to  the  Jews."  "A 
law,"  says  Grotius,  "obliges only  those  to  whom  it  is  given, 
and  to  whom  the  Mosaic  law  is  given,  itself  declares:  'hear, 
O  Israel.'" 

When  the  Gentiles  first  began  to  accept  Jesus  Christ, 
we  read  in  Acts  xv.  that  the  Apostles,  elders,  and 
brethren  at  Jerusalem  wrote  them  letters  as  follows :  "  For- 
asmuch as  we  have  heard,  that  certain  which  went  out 
from  us  have  troubled  you  with  words,  subverting  your 
souls,  saying,  Ye  must  be  circumcised,  and  keep  the  law;  to 
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whom  we  gave  no  such  commandment.  .  .  .  For  it  seemeth 
good  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  to  us,  to  lay  upon  you  no  greater 
burden  than  these  necessary  things;  That  ye  abstain  from 
meats  offered  to  idols,  and  from  blood,  and  from  things 
strangled,  and  from  fornication:  from  which  if  you  keep 
yourselves,  ye  shall  do  well.  Fare  ye  well."  Here  is  free- 
dom for  the  Gentiles  from  the  Ten  Commandments  and 
especially  the  observance  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  the  most 
valued  of  the  ten. 

Romans  ii.  14  plainly  shows  "the  Gentiles  had  not  the 
law,"  and  this  constituted  a  mark  of  distinction  between  Jew 
and  Gentile.  But  had  the  law  been  also  given  to  the  Gen- 
tiles, the  Jewish  nation  would  not  have  been  fenced  off  from 
the  rest  of  the  world  by  it.  The  very  fact  that  they  were  a 
separate  people  under  the  law  proves  that  their  code  was  not 
a  universal  law.  Paul  said:  "For  I  testify  again  to  every 
man  that  is  circumcised,  that  he  is  a  debtor  to  do  the  whole 
law."  Gal.  V.  3.  This  is  cles^r,  only  the  circumcised  Jew 
and  proselyte  was  under  the  law. 

In  favor  of  the  Mosaic  law,  many  advocates  say  that  all 
municipal  governments  are  based  upon  it ;  but  this  only  proves 
that  it  is  not  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  because  his  king- 
dom is  not  of  this  world.  Christ's  law  is  the  "ministration 
of  Spirit"  "the  law  of  the  spirit  of  life  written  in  the 
heart."  The  Sinai  law  Wiis  the  "ministration  of  death" 
written  on  stone.  Moses'  law  only  gave  the  knowledge  of 
sin,  Christ's  law  gives  a  far  more  exquisite  knowledge  of 
sin,  and  contains  the  remedy  for  its  removal. 

We  find,  in  Matt,  xxviii.  18-20,  and  Mark  xvi.  15-20, 
the  final  universal  commission  of  Christ,  his  imperative 
orders  to  all  teachers  and  preachers  in  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
Everything  else  is  excluded  but  Christ's  Gospel,  and  Aw 
commands.  They  stand  out  against  every  form  of  sin,  and 
they  only  are  to  be  preached  to  sinners  as  a  means  of  convic- 
tion and  salvation,  and  to  believers  as  their  present  rule  of 
life ;  and  to  show  that  he  is  not  subjected  to,  nor  in  need  of 
any  former  code,  he  announces  the  fact  that  "All  power  is 
given  me  in  heaven  and  earth."  Here  Christ  sets  up  his 
supreme  authority,  removes  all  temporary  systems,  and 
demands  subjection  to  his  own  gospel  and  commandments. 

It  would  have  been  more  appropriate  for  the  members  of 
the   American   Sabbath    Union,    in  their  petitions   to   the 
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National  Columbian  Commission,  to  subscribe  themselves 
"many  Israelites,"  for  they  preach  the  law  of  command- 
ments more  than  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  which  is  life  and 
liberty.  Paul  describes  them,  viz.:  "But  their  minds  were 
blinded:  for  until  this  day  remaineth  the  same  vail  untaken 
away  in  the  reading  of  the  Old  Testament :  which  vail  is 
done  away  in  Christ.  But  even  unto  this  day  when  Moses 
is  read,  the  vail  is  upon  their  hearts.  Nevertheless  when  it 
shall  turn  to  the  Lord,  the  vail  shall  be  taken  away."  2 
Cor.  iii.  14-16. 

Doctor  Patton  is  credited  with  saying:  "If  the  nation  and 
fair  should  yield  obedience  to  the  fourth  commandment  they 
would  be  in  a  fair  way  to  the  other  nine."  I  wish,  while 
the  doctor  was  speaking,  that  the  Apostle  Paul  could  have 
stepped  in  and  delivered  several  of  liis  old  sermons  such  as 
he  delivered  to  the  Galatians  who,  as  Christians,  were  try- 
ing to  keep  the  law  of  Moses.  I  select  a  few  of  his  observa- 
tions, viz. :  "Man  is  not  justified  by  the  works  of  the  law. 
For  as  many  as  are  of  the  works  of  the  law  are  under  the 
curse.  But  that  no  man  is  justified  by  the  law  in  the  sight 
of  God,  it  is  evident:  for  the  just  shall  live  by  faith.  And 
the  law  is  not  of  faith.  Wherefore  the  law  was  our  school- 
master to  bring  us  unto  Christ,  that  we  might  be  justified 
by  faith ;  but  after  faith  is  come,  we  are  no  longer  under  a 
schoolmaster.  Christ  is  become  of  no  effect  unto  you,  who- 
soever of  you  are  justified  by  the  law ;  ye  are  fallen  from 
grace.  For  all  the  law  is  fulfilled  in  one  word,  even  in 
this ;  thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.  But  if  ye  be 
led  of  the  Spirit  ye  are  not  under  the  law."  Gal.  ii.  16; 
iii.  10,  11,  12,  24,  25;  v.  4,  14,  18. 

Paul  also  tells  those  "foolish  Galatians":  "But  now, 
after  ye  have  known  God,  or  rather  are  known  of  God,  how 
turn  ye  again  to  the  weak  and  beggarly  elements,  whereunto 
ye  desire  again  to  be  in  bondage?  Ye  observe  days^  and 
months^  and  times,  and  years.  I  am  afraid  of  you,  lest  I  have 
bestowed  upon  you  labor  in  vain."  Gal.  iv.  9-11.  I  can 
see  how  Paul  would  be  also  afraid  of  these  Sunday  agitators, 
as  they  spend  much  of  their  time  in  the  observance-worship 
of  days,  months,  times,  and  years. 

Under  the  old  covenant  Gt)d's  laws  were  written  on  tables 
of  stone,  while  under  the  new  covenant  we  receive  the 
promise,  viz. :  "  This  is  the  covenant  I  will  make  with  them 
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after  those  days,  saith  the  Lord ;  I  will  put  my  laws  into 
their  hearts,  and  in  their  minds  will  I  write  them.*'  Heb. 
X.  16. 

All  who  consider  "remember  the  Sabbath  day  and  keep  it 
holy"  applies  to  them,  should  keep  the  day  in  the  exact 
manner  prescribed  for  the  Israelites.  There  are  seventy- 
seven  positive  commands  from  God  to  the  children  of  Israel 
regarding  the  keeping  of  the  Sabbath  day  holy  to  Him. 
Now,  I  ask  what  Bible  authority  has  Doctor  Patton,  or  any 
of  the  Sabbath  day  advocates  for  ignoring  or  abridging  any  of 
these  seventy-seven  commands?  To  obey  t?ie  law^  no  wood 
or  water  must  be  borne;  no  fire  built;  no  victuals  cooked; 
no  domestic  animals  must  be  worked,  even  to  drive  to  the 
house  of  worship.  To  do  any  of  these  were  a  violation  of 
the  fourth  commandment.  Is  there  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Sabbath  Union  who  keeps  the  law  for  which  they  are 
clamoring?  These  agitators  rush  to  Chicago,  with  petitions 
signed  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  say:  **If  the  fair  is 
opened  Sunday  it  will  force  tens  of  thousands  of  employees  to 
work  Sunday,"  while  their  petitioners  are  forcing  hundreds 
of  thousancis  of  their  employees  to  do  even  extra  work  in 
getting  up  their  best  dinners  for  the  clergy  and  visiting 
brethren  on  Sunday;  tliis  they  do  though  the  fourth  com- 
mandment says:  "Thou  shalt  have  no  work  done,"  "that  thy 
man  servant  and  thy  maid  servant  may  rest  as  well  as  thou." 
Deut.  V.  12-14. 

No  one  can  deny  the  necessity  and  benefit  of  man  resting 
one  day  in  seven ;  but  when  any  set  of  men  attempt  to  make 
our  legal  rest  day  "a  holy  day,"  and  prescribe  certain  modes 
and  forms  of  rest  by  demanding  that  the  nation  discard  their 
newspapers,  conveniences,  and  amusements  —  which  are 
means  of  rest  to  the  majority  —  because  they  call  them  sins 
if  enjoyed  on  Sunday,  it  is  in  order  for  us  to  "speak  out" 
and  ask  these  reformers  to  produce  their  authority. 

No  man  has  the  right  of  dictating  to  another  how  he  shall 
rest.  What  is  rest  for  one  man  would  be  an  unpleasant  strain 
upon  another ;  to  illustrate :  The  church  people,  mostly  the 
wealthy  class  who  are  not  bound  with  labor's  chains,  can  do 
as  they  please,  enjoy  all  the  amusements  —  the  ball,  theatre, 
lecture,  concert,  card-party,  etc.,  —  throughout  the  week,  so 
when  Sunday  comes  it  is  a  rest  for  them  to  ride  to  church, 
glide  up  the  aisles,  listen  to  the  deep,  solemn  sounding  tones 
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of  the  organ,  glance  around  at  the  rich  toilets,  hear  a  pleas- 
ing short  lecture,  greet  friends,  and  return  home  for  a  nice 
dinner.  The  poor  laboring  man  who  has  none  of  these  things 
would  feel  out  of  place  among  all  that  culture,  wealth,  and 
luxury,  so  he  must  seek  other  diversions. 

The  members  of  the  American  Sabbath  Union  remind 
one  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  who  brought  unto  Jesus 
a  woman  taken  in  adultery  and  said  unto  him :  ^^  Now  Moses 
in  the  law  commanded  us  that  such  shpuld  be  stoned,  but  what 
sayest  thou  ?  "  Jesus,  totally  disregarding  Mosaic  law,  said 
imto  them :  "  He  that  is  without  sin  among  you,  let  him  first 
cast  a  stone  at  her."  So  we  can  apply  these  words  of  Jesus 
to  *'  the  Sunday  agitators  "  —  as  law  breakers  —  and  say  unto 
them,  he  that  is  not  breaking  any  of  Moses'  laws  among  you, 
let  him  first  cast  a  stone  at  the  managers  of  the  World's 
Fair. 

When  Jesus  came  bringing  the  light  of  the  new  covenant, 
he  showed  how  imimportant  was  this  question,  for  we  cannot 
find  in  the  New  Testament  where  he  ever  recommended  any- 
one to  keep  the  Sabbath  day  holy.  On  the  contrary,  he  and 
his  disciples  were  accused  of  breaking  the  Sabbath  by  the 
hypocritical  Scribes  and  Pharisees. 

*'The  poor  we  have  always  with  us,"  and  to  alleviate  as 
much  as  possible  the  misery  of  the  less  fortunate  is  one  of 
the  noblest  missions  of  life.  From  dark,  dust-begrimed 
habitations  of  a  hot  city  comes  a  cry  whose  burden  is  "  Fresh 
Air."  So  throw  wide  open  the  gates  of  the  World's  Fair  on 
Sundays,  that  the  wage  worker  may  find  rest  and  enjoyment ; 
for  the  rich  can  rest  when  they  please  —  the  poor  must  take 
recreation  when  they  can.  Sectism  is  blinding  humanity 
and  turning  them  from  the  old  pathway  to  Jesus,  the  Son  of 
God,  who  came  to  save  man  from  his  sins.  This  "one 
day  worship"  is  not  enough,  for  God  claims  our  services 
each  and  every  day,  as  every  day  is  given  us  by  Him.  God 
certainly  must  be  jealous  of  nations  to-day  serving  Satan  six 
days  in  the  week  and  then  worshipping  Sunday  (Constan- 
tine's  law)  or  Saturday  (Moses'  law)  instead  of  Him.  For 
their  Sunday  worship  is  mostly  vain  show  and  pomp,  fash- 
ioned as  a  crowd  bedecked  for  a  theatrical  performance,  all 
of  which  is  forbidden  in  the  Bible  (1  Tim.  ii.  9-11),  which 
they  profess  to  follow. 
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It  needs  no  very  long  stay  in  Europe  to  detect  a  strange 
drooping  of  spirit.     The  rank  corn  and  cotton  optimism  of 
the  West  quickly  feels  the  deep  sadness  that  lurks  behind 
French    balls,     Prussian    parades,    and    Italian    festivals. 
Europe,   when  once  you  pry  beneath  its   surface    and   find 
what  its  people  are  thinking  and  feeling,  seems  cankered 
and  honeycombed  with  pessimism.     You  need  go  but  a  little 
way   beyond  the  table  d'hote  and  the  guide  book  to  feel  the 
chill  of  despondency.     Without  taking  into  account   this 
new  mood,  it  is  vain  to  try  to  understand  the  latest  in  art, 
music,    fiction,    poetry,    thought,  politics.     The   one   word 
"despair"  is  the  key  that  opens  up  the  meaning  of  Ibsen's 
dramas,  and  Tolstoi's  ethics,  of  Zola's  novels,  and  Carmen 
Sylva's  poems,   of   Bourget's   romances,    and   Baudelaire's 
Fleurs  du  Mai.      It   is  the  spiritual  bond    that   connects 
Wagner's  operas  with  Turgenieff's  novels,  Amiel's  journal 
with   Marie    Bashkirteefif's   diar}'.     Naturalism  in   fiction, 
"decadence"  in  poetry,  realism  in  art,   tragedy  in  music, 
scepticism  in  religion,  cynicism  in  politics,  and  pessimism 
in  philosophy,  all  spring  from  the  same  root.     They  are  the 
means  by  which  the  age  records  its  feelings  of  disillusion- 
ment. 

The  broad  basis  of  the  sadness  of  Europe  to-day  is  keen 
political  disappointment.  Forty  years  ago  everybody  hailed 
the  policy  of  free  trade,  peace,  and  international  exhibitions 
as  ushering  in  the  era 

'^  When  the  war  drum  throbs  no  longer,  and  the  battle-flags 
are  furled 
In  the  Parliament  of  mankind,  the  Federation  of  the  World." 

As  if  in  mockery  of  these  hopes  came  that  terrific  relapse  of 
civilization  between  1855  and  1870.  Then  came  a  pause, 
and  hope  might  have  revived  had  not  the  war  epoch  left 
behind  it  a  strange  and  appalling  condition. 
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No  one  so  unfortunate  as  to  live  between  the  Bosphorus 
and  the  English  Channel  can  view  without  dread  the  course 
Continental  Europe  has  taken  since  1870.  The  armies 
have  increased  until  France  and  Germany  alone  have  over 
six  millions  of  soldiers.  The  Great  Powers  have  now 
three  armed  men  for  every  two  of  ten  years  ago.  "Our 
armaments,"  says  Premier  Crispi,  "are  ruining  Europe  for 
the  benefit  of  America."  In  a  paper  picked  up  in  a 
Venetian  caf^  I  read  these  lines : — 

« Throughout  Europe  we  now  hear  of  nothing  but  smokeless 
powder  and  small  bore  rifles,  heavy  ironclads  and  swift  cruisers, 
torpedo  boats  and  dynamite  guns.  Europe  seems  hastening  on 
to  that  time  foretold  by  General  Grant  when,  worn  out  by  a  fatal 
and  ruinous  policy,  she  will  bow  to  the  supremacy  of  peace-loving 
America,  and  learn  anew  from  her  the  lessons  of  true  civilization." 

Can  we  wonder  that  the  European  despairs  ?  He  finds 
himself  aboard  a  train  that  seems  speeding  to  sure  destruction. 
Neither  pope,  nor  churches,  nor  peace  societies,  nor  alliances 
nor  votes,  can  check  its  coui-se.  Nothing,  it  seems,  can 
save  Europe  from  the  fatal  plunge  into  the  abyss  of  war. 
A  shot  on  the  Alsatian  frontier,  a  plot  hatched  in  a  Servian 
barrack-room,  or  a  riot  in  the  Armenian  quarter  of  Constan- 
tinople, may  kindle  a  strife  that  may  last,  Von  Moltke  tells 
us,  for  thirty  years. 

It  is  true  that  many  alarms  have  proved  false,  but  then 
it  is  the  steady  strain  that  tells  on  the  mood.  It  is  pa- 
thetic to  see  on  tlie  continent,  how  men  fear  to  face  the 
future.  Public  speakers  dwell  upon  the  glories  of  former 
times.  The  churches  seek  to  revive  the  spirit  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  In  schools  there  is  immense  interest  in  history, 
archaeology,  and  the  classics.  The  age  yearns  to  lose  itself 
in  the  past,  and  delights  in  genre  pictures  of  the  naive  olden 
time,  or  of  life  in  remote  valleys  untouched  by  the  breath 
of  progress.  No  one  has  heart  to  probe  the  next  decade, 
to  a»k,  "Where  shall  we  be  in  ten  years, —  in  fifty  years?" 
The  outlook  is  bounded  by  the  next  Sunday  in  the  park  or 
the  theatre.  The  people  throw  themselves  into  the  pleasures 
of  the  moment  with  the  desperation  of  doomed  men  who 
hear  the  ring  of  the  hammer  on  the  scaffold.  Ibsen,  ap- 
plying an  old  sailor's  superstition  to  the  European  ship  of 
state,  tells  how  one  night  he  stood  on  the  deck  and  looked 
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down  on  the  throng  of  passengers,  each  the  victim  of  some 
form  of  brooding  melancholy  or  dark  presentiment,  and  as 
he  looked  he  seemed  to  hear  a  voice  crying,  **  There's  a 
corpse  on  board!" 

With  the  growth  of  armies  has  come  a  gloomier  view  of 
life.  The  vision  of  the  nations  '* lapped  in  universal  law 
has  vanished,  and  the  new  phrase,  '* struggle  for  existence, 
seems  to  sum  up  human  history.  War  has  been  raised  to 
the  dignity  of  a  means  of  progress  and  killing  has  been 
consecrated  by  biology.  Not  long  ago  three  noted  men, 
Count  Von  Moltke,  General  Wolseley,  and  Ex-Minister 
Phelps,  declared  it  vain  to  hope  for  a  time  when  wars 
should  vanish  from  the  earth.  In  Germany  the  youth  are 
filled  with  the  brutal  cynicism  of  Prince  Bismarck. 
" Blood  and  iron  does  it,"  said  a  Berlin  divinity  student 
to  me.  *'  You  can  no  more  stop  war  than  you  can  stop  the 
thunderbolt  when  two  clouds  meet  charged  with  opjxisite 
electricities."  "No,"  said  another,  *' Europe  has  too  many 
people,  too  much  pressure  on  tlie  boundaries.  There  must 
be  a  war  now  and  then  to  thin  them  out." 

With  loss  of  faith  in  moral  progress  men  have  lost  faith 
in  political  progress.  The  ideals  of  '48  are  paBsS.  Liberty, 
equality,  and  fraternity  are  exploded  bubbles.  The  imperial- 
ism of  Bismarck,  the  foe  of  popular  government  and  cham- 
pion of  divine  right,  rules  the  hour.  To  the  fighting  type 
of  society  the  i)olitics  of  industrial  democracy  seem  absurd. 
You  cannot  set  up  the  hustings  in  an  armed  camp  of  twenty- 
eight  millicma.  Kings  and  nobles,  rank  and  privilege, 
police,  spies,  and  censors  —  all  those  hoary  abuses  that 
roused  the  men  of  '48, — are  deemed  necessary  to  a  strong 
military  state.  They  are  hallowed  by  the  new  phrase 
of  political  fatalism  "historical  continuity." 

This  drift  of  thought  cannot  but  lead  to  a  despairing  view. 
Civilization  seems  to  have  lost  itself  in  a  cuUde-9ac.  Prog- 
ress has  ended  in  an  aimless  discontent.  The  schools  have 
produci'd,  according  to  Bismarck,  ten  times  as  many  over- 
educiited  young  men  as  there  are  places  to  fill.  The  thirst 
for  culture  has  produced  a  great,  hungry,  intellectual 
proletariat.  The  forces  of  darkness  are  still  strong,  and 
it  seems  sometimes  as  if  the  Middle  Ages  will  swallow  up 
everjnhing  won  by  modern  struggles.  The  Liberal  wonders 
at  moments  if  he  be  not  really  fighting  against  destiny. 
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Often  in  his  Culturkampf  with  Ultramontanism  has  he 
proved  the  truth  of  Gambetta's  saying,  '"'Le  clericalism^ 
voila  Vennemi  !  " 

Science;  too,  has  had  its  share  in  disturbing  men's  minds. 
Science,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  has  been  most 
successful  in  studying  the  past.  It  lias  traced  the  origin 
of  institutions  and  followed  the  upward  path  of  man.  It 
has  lifted  the  veil  of  mystery.  It  says,  ''  See,  I  can  show 
you  how  our  feelings  arose.  I  will  lay  bare  the  root  of 
modesty,  of  filial  piety,  sexual  love,  patriotism,  loyalty, 
justice,  honor,  gesthetic  delight,  conscience,  religion,  fear 
of  God.  I  will  explain  the  origin  of  institutions  like  the 
household,  the  church,  the  state.  I  will  show  the  rise  of 
prayer,  worship,  sacrifice,  marriage-customs,  ceremonies 
social  forms,  and  laws.  Nothing  is  found  mysterious, 
nothing  unique,  nothing  divine.  There  is  no  need  of 
looking  for  a  stream  of  tendency,  an  influx  from  another 
source,  the  descent  of  a  new  power.  The  notion  of  a  soul 
from  a  spiritual  world  encysted  in  customs  and  feelings 
developed  upon  it  by  nature,  is  a  myth.  Man  is  a  formation. 
The  race  has  accommodated  itself  to  its  environment  as  a 
stream  to  its  bed.  The  manifold  adaptation  of  Nature  to 
man  is  really  the  adaptation  of  man  to  Nature.  To  marvel 
at  it  is  as  if  the  cake  should  marvel  at  the  fit  of  the  dough- 
pan.  Everything  in  man  is  the  outcome  of  forces  and 
conditions  still  present  with  us.  Man  and  his  civilization 
are  held  suspended  in  protoplasm  and  sunlight.  Let  but  a 
plague  sweep  us  away  to-day,  and  to-morrow  would  begin 
the  second  evolution  of  man." 

But  science,  not  content  with  tracing  institutions,  has 
been  analyzing  personality.  We  see  now  that  there  can 
never  again  be  such  an  orgie  of  the  Ego  as  that  led  by 
Fichte  and  Hegel.  The  doctrines  of  transmission  and 
inheritance  have  attacked  the  independence  of  the  individual. 
Science  finds  no  ego,  self  or  will  that  can  maintain  itself 
against  the  past.  Heredity  rules  our  lives  like  that  supreme 
primeval  necessity  that  stood  above  the  Olympian  gods. 
"It  is  the  last  of  the  fates,"  says  Wilde,  "and  the  most 
terrible.  It  is  the  only  one  of  the  gods  whose  real  name 
we  know."  It  is  the  "divinity  that  shapes  our  ends" 
and  hurls  down  the  deities  of  freedom  and  choice.  Science 
dissolves  the  personality  into  temperaments  and  suscepti- 
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bill  ties,  predispositions,   and  transmitted  taints,    atavisms, 
and  reversions.     It  finds  the  soul  not  a  spiritual  unit,  but 
a  treacherous  compound  of  strange  contradictions  and  warring 
tendencies,   with  truces  of  spent   passion  and   vestiges  of 
ancient  sins,  with  echoes  of  forgotten  deeds  and  survivals 
of  vanished  habits.     We  are  ^possessed"  not  by  demons  but 
by  the  dead.     These  are  in  Iljsen's  drama  the  real  ghosts 
wliich  throng  our  lives  and  haunt  our  footsteps,  remorseless 
as  the  furies.     We  are  followed  by  the  shades  of  our  ances- 
tors who  visit  us,  not  with  midnight  squeak  and  gibber, 
Imt  in  the  broad  noonday,  si>eaking  with  our  speech,  and 
doing  with  our  deed.     We  are  bound  to  a  destiny   fixed 
before  birth,  and  choice  is  the  greatest  of  illusions.      The 
world  is  indeed  a  stage,  and  life  is  but  a  hollow  ceremony, 
spontaneous   enough  to   the   eye,   but   wherein   the  actors 
recite  speeches  and  follow  stage  directions  written  for  them 
long  before  they    were  bom.     Thus   science    grinds  color 
for  our  modern  Rembrandts. 

The  final  blow  to  the  old  notion  of  the  ego  is  given  by 
the  doctrine  of  multiple  individuality.  Science  tells  of  the 
conscious  and  the  sub-conscious,  of  the  higher  nerve  centres* 
and  the  lower,  of  the  double  cerebrum  and  the  wayward 
ganglia.  It  hints  at  the  many  voiceless  beings  that  live 
out  in  our  lK)dy  their  joy  and  pain,  and  scarce  give  sign, 
dwellei-s  in  the  sub-centres,  with  whom,  it  may  be,  often  lies 
the  initiative  when  the  conscious  centre  thinks  itself  free. 
This  /  is,  no  doubt,  a  hierarchy  or  commonwealth  of  psychical 
units  that  at  death  dissolves  and  sinks  below  the  threshold 
of  consciousness. 

It  is  plain,  then,  that  the  swift  spread  of  science  has 
brought  men  into  a  new  universe.  Few  there  are  that  can 
adorn  the  new  home  with  ornaments  saved  from  the  old. 
For  most  men  the  universe  which  science  tells  of  rises 
alM^ut  them  unsightly  and  Imrn-like,  with  bare  walls  and 
naked  mfters,  and  until  art  can  l)eautify  the  walls,  and 
poetry  gild  the  rafters,  men  will  have  that  appalling  feeling 
of  IxMug  nowhere  at  home,  that  a^\'ful  sinking  as  if  the 
bottom  were  dropping  out  of  all  things. 

The  last  great  motive  to  despair  is  supplied  by  Indo- 
Gennan  philosophy.  Under  the  headship  of  Schopenhauer 
and  Von  Ilartmann,  there  has  grown  up  of  late  a  black 
pessimism  rooted  in  Hindoo  thought,  and  allied   to  that 
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strange  exotic  cult  of  Eastern  religions  that  has  enabled 
Neo-Buddhism  to  proselyte  even  in  Christian  Europe. 
Its  success  has  been  brilliant.  In  twenty  years  Hartmann's 
*' Philosophy  of  the  Unconscious"  has  reached  its  tenth 
German  edition,  entered  all  the  great  languages  of  Europe, 
and  called  forth  a  vast  literature  of  its  own.  Thoroughly 
in  touch  with  modern  culture  and  gifted  with  a  striking 
style,  Hartmann  is  to-day,  perhaps,  the  best  read  philosopher 
on  the  continent. 

Hartmann  dwells  upon  the  sorrow  inherent  in  all  exist- 
ence. Happiness,  whether  expected  in  one's  own  life,  in 
an  ecstatic  life  beyond  the  grave,  or  in  the  far  future  of 
humanity,  is  an  illusion.  The  breaking  through  this 
illusion  is  progress.  Consciousness  itself  is  built  on  pain. 
Life  is  an  evil  best  cured  by  quenching  the  will  to  live. 
The  world  is  a  mistake —  a  stupendous  blunder  of  the  blind 
unconscious.  From  it  there  is  no  escape  until  the  world 
is  hurled  back  into  nothingness  by  a  supreme  effort  of  the 
collective  human  will.  To  bring  about  this  replunge  into 
Nirvana  is  the  goal  'of  the  world  process.  The  vast  scheme 
of  nature,  the  slow  growth  of  mind  up  the  long  scale  of 
organic  forms,  the  high  intelligence  that  crowns  the  summit 
of  life  —  all  these  exist  to  bring  forth  the  pessimist.  He 
alone  has  gained  true  culture,  and  reached  a  rational 
insight  into  the  emptiness  of  existence.  He  alone  has 
rent  the  veil  of  Maya  and  pierced  the  last  illusion.  His 
task  is  to  waken  humanity,  now  tossing  on  its  bed  of  pain, 
from  the  spell  of  the  great  alluring  world-dream.  By  showing 
the  vanity  of  endeavor  he  is  to  still  the  fatal  lust  for  life 
and  bring  all  men  to  despair  and  longing  for  Nirvana.  Thus 
does  he  become  the  true  savior  of  mankind;  for  at  this 
point  the  world,  obeying  the  desperate  resolve  of  the  human 
race,  will  vanish  utterly, 

''And  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  dream 
Leave  not  a  rack  behind/* 

The  pessimistic  temper  of  the  age  reveals  itself  in  every 
field  where  mood  finds  utterance.  Every  book  that  makes 
a  sensation  does  it  by  virtue  of  the  phase  of  despair  it  pre- 
sents. Every  drama  that  creates  a  fui'ore  does  it  by 
uncovering  some  new  tragic  element  in  life.  Anything 
optimistic  falls  flat.  The  literary  men  of  Europe  are 
recklessly  underbidding  each  other  in  the  attempt  to  show 
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that  life  is  sadder,  or  meaner,  or  baser,  or  emptier  than  had 
been  supposed.  The  cynic  and  the  pessimist  sliare  public 
attention.  Not  that  European  writers  are  insincere.  The 
authors  and  thinkers  themselves  have  been  the  first  to  feel 
the  Zeitgeist.  They  have  written  as  they  have  because  they 
have  found  the  melancholy  view  of  life  the  most  fruitful 
thing  in  recent  culture.  They  have  found  it  the  richest  in 
novelty,  surprises,  images,  scenes,  reflections,  effects,  and 
sensations.  The  worthlessness  of  life  is  an  idea  that  agrees 
with  science,  meets  the  mood  of  the  age,  and  fires  the  imagin- 
ation of  the  artist. 

The  French,  Norwegian,  and  Russian  realism  of  the  last 
decade  is  the  utterance  of  later  pessimism.     For  the  term 
"realism"    describes    something    more   than   an    art.      It 
describes  an   ethical    view.     It    means    the  conviction    of 
Flaubert:  "You   may  fatten   the   human   beast,   give   him 
8ti*aw  up  to  his  belly,  and  gild  his  manger;  but  he  remains 
a  brute,  say  what  you  will."     The  realists  are  filled  with 
the  scientific  notions  of  human  nature.     They  base  romances 
on   psychology,    physiology,    or    pathology.      They    study 
Darwin,  and  Spencer,  and  Ribot.     They  look  constantly  for 
the  traces  of  the  savage  cave-dweller.     The  great  masters, 
—  Tolstoi,    Zola,    Ibsen,   Maupassant,    Flaubert,    Gautier, 
Loti,  Bourget, — as  well  as  their  swarms  of  disciples,  are 
ever  on  the  watch  for  marks  of  decadence,  or  for  vestiges 
of  the  brute  in  man's  instincts  and  passions.     To  the  old 
romanticism  of  Victor  Hugo  they  oppose  blunt  truth-telling 
and  remorseless  analysis.     Tliey  spare  no  illusions.     "  Love, 
marriage,    family,"    cries  Tolstoi's   hero,  "  are  lies,    lies, 
lies!" 

This  same  ethical  spirit  is  shared  by  realism  in  art.  A 
painter  seeking  in  the  work-house  a  model  for  his  "job," 
an  actress  visiting  the  hospital  to  learn  how  to  simulate 
dying, —  these  show  the  modern  appetite  for  the  morbid. 
Modern  music,  too,  does  not  escape  the  times'  spirit.  The 
sad  Titanic  works  of  Wagner,  the  friend  and  disciple  of 
Schopenhauer,  bear  witness  to  the  mystical  affinity  of  music 
and  despair. 

Most  of  our  great  critics  of  life, —  Saint  Beauve,  Carlyle, 
Matthew  Arnold,  Scherer,  Amiel,  Tolstoi,  and  Ruskin  — 
have  felt,  or  at  least  recognized,  the  powerful  fascination  of 
the  new  evangel  of  bafflement  and  despair. 
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The  hastiest  glance  at  recent  European  poetry  shows  the 
prominence  of  the  mjrstery  of  pain.  Poetry  from  Byron, 
Leopardi,  and  Heine,  to  Pushkin  and  Carmen  Sylva, 
Baudelaire  and  Matthew  Arnold,  has  circled  about  the 
tragedy  of  suffering  and  disenchantment.  Even  Tennyson 
sadly  asks  in  a  recent  poem: — 

"What  is  it  all,  if  we  all  of  us  end  but  in  being  our  own  corpse-coffins 
at  last. 

Swallowed  in  Vastness,  lost  in  Silence,  drowned  in  the  deeps  of  a  mean- 
ingless Past  ?  " 

Since  the  time  of  Goethe,  poetry  has  turned  from  Hellenic 
to  Hindoo  sources.  Cultured  Europe  seizes  with  a  strange 
eagerness  on  the  sublime,  dreamy  conceptions  that  underlie 
Hindoo  pantheism  —  Sansara,  the  unabiding  pain-world  ; 
Nirvana  world  of  rest  and  re-absorption ;  the  deceptive  veil 
of  Maya,  the  wheel  of  life,  the  melting  bubbles  poured 
from  the  bowl  of  Saki,  the  Brahma  fallen  from  unity  and 
serenity  into  multiplicity  and  pain,  the  illusion  of  birth 
and  death,  the  evil  of  all  individual  existence,  the  retreat 
from  life,  the  euthanasia  of  the  will  and  the  return  to 
non-existence, — these  with  their  rich  train  of  imagery  thrill 
the  jaded  and  blasS  European  with  a  rare  and  profound 
emotion.  Besides  these  spoils,  the  poet  of  to-day  revels  in 
the  results  of  later  metaphysics.  The  naive  balance  of 
pleasure  and  pain  is  disturbed.  Suffering  becomes  an  almost 
supernatural  fact  hid  in  a  halo  of  mystery,  and  is  not  to  be 
blotted  out  by  any  quantity  of  joy.  One  single  pang  is 
enough  to  condemn  the  world  as  worse  than  nothingness. 
This  inexplicable  fact  of  suffering  takes  on  a  mystical 
meaning,  and  becomes  thereby  the  pivot  of  a  new  faith. 
And  so,  as  the  altar  lights  of  the  old  worship  of  sorrow  grow 
dim,  there  rises  the  legend  of  a  suffering  unconscious. 
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THE  HEART  OF  THE  WOODS. 


BY  WILL  ALLEN  DROMGOOLE. 


Twilight  fell  softly  over  Beereheba,  beautiful  Beersheba. 
It  is  going  into  history  now  with  its  sad  old  fancies  and 
itjj  quaint  old  legends,  —  its  record  of  happiness  and  of 
heartbreak,  —  those  two  opposing,  yet  closely  interwoven 
inevitables  which  always  belong  to  a  summer  resort. 

But  Beersheba  is  different  from  the  rest,  in  that  the  rail- 
roails  have  never  found  it;  and  it  goes  into  history  a  monu- 
ment to  the  old  days  when  the  wealthy  among  the  southern 
folk  flocked  to  the  mountains,  and  to  Beersheba  —  queen  of 
the  hill  country  of  Tennessee. 

The  western  sky,  where  it  seemed  to  slope  down  toward 
Dan,  had  turned  to  gaudy  orange;  the  east  was  hazy  and 
dimly  purple,  streaked  with  long  lines  of  shadow,  resem- 
bling, in  truth,  some  lives  we  remember  to  have  noticed, 
lives  tliat  for  all  the  sombre  purple  were  still  blotched  with 
the  heavier  shadows  of  pain  that  is  never  spoken. 

It  was  inexpressibly  lonely;  true,  a  cowl^ell  tingled  in 
the  distance,  and  now  a  ad  then  a  fox  barked  in  a  covert  of 
Dark  Hollow,  that  almost  impenetable  jungle  that  lies  along 
the  "Back  Bone, "  a  narrow,  zigzag  ridge  stretching  from 
Dan  to  Beersheba. 

Dan,  modest  little  Dan,  seven  furlongs  distant  from 
queenly  Beersheba,  with  its  one  artistic  little  house  refus- 
ing in  spite  of  time  and  weather,  and  that  more  deadly  foe, 
renters^  to  be  other  than  pretty  and  picturesque,  as  it  nestles 
like  a  little  gray  dove  in  its  nest  of  cedar  and  wild  pine. 
A  very  dreamful  place  is  Dan,  dreamful  and  safe. 

Safe,  so  thought  the  man  leaning  upon  the  low  fence  that 
inclosed  the  old  ante-bellum  graveyard  that  was  a  part  of 
Beersheba  also.  For  in  the  olden  days  people  came  by  fam- 
ilies and  family  connections,  bringing  their  servants  and 
carriages.  And  those  who  died  at  Beersheba  were  left  sleep- 
ing in  the  little  graveyard  —  a  quiet  spot,  shut  in  by  old 
cedars  and  rustling  laurel.     A  very  solenm  little  resting- 
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place,  with  the  cedars  moaning,  and  the  winds  soughing,  as 
if  in  continus^l  lament  for  the  dead  left  to  their  care. 
Among  the  quiet  sleepers  was  one  concerning  whom  the  man 
leaning  upon  the  fence  never  tired  of  thinking,  while  he 
made,  by  instinct  it  seemed  to  him,  a  daily  pilgrimage  to 
her  grave.  It  was  marked  by  a  long,  narrow  shaft,  exceed- 
ingly small  at  the  top.  Midway  the  shaft  a  heart,  chased 
out  of  the  yellow,  moss-stained  marble,  a  heart  pierced  by 
a  bullet.  He  had  brushed  the  moss  aside  long  ago  to  read 
the  quaint  yet  fascinating  inscription : — 

"Millicent  — April,  1862. 
'Oh,  Shilohl  Shiloh!'" 

He  had  heard  the  story  of  the  sleeper  underneath  often, 
often.  It  is  one  of  the  legends  now,  of  Beersheba.  Yet  he 
thought  of  it  with  peculiar  interest,  that  twilight  time,  as 
he  stood  leaning  upon  the  low  fence  while  the  sun  set  over 
Dan.  His  face,  with  the  after-glow  of  sunset  full  upon  it, 
was  not  a  face  in  keeping  with  the  quiet  scene  about  him. 
It  was  not  a  youthful  face,  although  handsome.  Yet  the 
lines  upon  it  were  not  the  lines  made  by  time :  a  stronger 
enemy  than  time  had  left  his  mark  there.  Dissipation  was 
written  in  the  ruddy  complexion,  the  bloated  flesh,  and  the 
bloodshot  eye.  The  continual  movement  of  the  hand  feeling 
along  the  whitewashed  plank,  or  fingering,  unconsciously, 
the  trigger  of  the  loaded  rifle,  testified,  in  a  dumb  way,  to 
the  derangement  of  the  nervous  system  which  had  been  sur- 
rendered to  that  most  debasing  of  all  passion,  drink.  He 
had  sought  the  invigorating  mountains,  the  safety  of  isola- 
tion, to  do  for  him  that  which  an  abused  and  deadened  will 
refused  to  do.  It  is  a  terrible  thing  to  stand  alone  with  the 
wreck  of  one's  self.  It  is  worse  to  set  the  MightrHave-Been 
side  by  side  with  the  /«,  and  know  that  it  is  everlastingly 
too  late  to  alter  the  colorings  of  either  picture. 

His  was  an  hereditary  passion,  an  iniquity  of  the  father 
visited  upon  the  son.  Against  such  there  is  no  law,  and 
for  such  no  remedy. 

He  thought  bitterly  of  these  things  as  he  stood  leaning 
upon  the  graveyard  fence.  His  life  was  a  graveyard,  a  tangle 
of  weeds,  a  plat  of  purposes  overgrown  with  rank  despair. 
He  had  struggled  since  he  could  remember.  All  his  life 
had  been  one  terrible  struggle.  And  now,  he  knew  that  it 
was  useless,  he  understood  that  the  evil  was  hereditary,  and 
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to  conquer  it,  or  rather  to  free  himself  from  it,  there  was 
but  one  alternative.  He  glanced  down  at  the  rifle  resting 
against  his  knee.  He  did  not  intend  to  endure  the  torture 
any  very  great  while  longer.  He  possessed  the  instincts  of 
a  gentleman,  —  the  cravings  of  a  beast.  The  former  had 
won  him  something  of  friends  and  sympathy,  —  and  love. 
The  latter  had  cost  him  all  the  other  had  won.  For  coining 
across  the  little  graveyard  in  a  straight  line  with  the  shadows 
of  the  old  cedars,  her  arms  full  of  the  greens  and  tender 
wild  blossoms  of  the  mountain,  was  the  one  woman  he  had 
loved.  She  had  done  her  best  to  "reform  "  him.  The  world 
called  it  a  "reform."  If  reform  meant  a  new  birth,  that  was 
the  proper  name  for  it,  he  thought,  as  he  watched  her  coming 
down  the  shadow-line,  and  tried  to  think  of  her  as  another 
man's  wife ;  this  woman  he  loved,  and  who  had  loved  Aim. 

He  saw  her  stop  beside  a  little  mound,  kneel  down,  and 
carefully  dividing  her  flowers,  place  the  half  of  them  upon  a 
child's  grave.  Her  face  was  wet  with  tears  when  she  arose, 
and  crossing  over  to  the  tall,  yellow  shaft,  placed  the 
remainder  of  the  offering  at  its  base.  She  stood  a  moment, 
as  if  studying  the  odd  inscription.  And  when  she  turned 
away  he  saw  that  the  tears  were  gone,  and  a  hopeless 
patience  gave  the  sweet  face  a  tender  beauty. 

"'Oh,  Shiloh!  Shiloh!'" 

He  heard  her  repeat  the  melancholy  words  as  she  moved 
away  from  the  old  shaft,  and  opening  the  gate  he  waited 
until  she  should  pass  out. 

"Donald  I" 

"I  couldn't  help  it,  Alice.  You  are  going  away  to- 
'  morrow;  it  is  the  last  offence.     You  will  forgive  it  because 

I  it  18  the  last." 

"  You  ought  not  to  follow  me  in  this  way,  it  isn't  honor- 
able. See!  I  have  been  to  put  some  flowers  on  my  little 
baby's  grave."  She  glanced  back,  as  she  stood,  her  hand 
upon  the  gate,  at  the  little  flower-bedecked  grave  where  two 
montlis  before  she  had  buried  her  only  child. 

"You  shared  your  treasures  with  the  other,"  he  said,  indi- 
cating the  tall  shaft. 

"I  always  do,"  said  she.  "There  is  something  about  that 
grave  that  touches  me  with  singular  pity.  I  feel  as  if  it 
were  myself  who  is  buried  there.  I  think  the  girl  must 
have  died  of  a  broken  heart." 
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"  Have  you  never  heard  the  story  ?  "  said  Donald.  "  I  sup- 
pose it  might  be  called  a  broken  heart,  although  the  doctors 
gave  it  the  more  agreeable  title  of  ''heart  disease  J*  It  is  very 
well  for  the  world  that  doctors  do  not  call  things  by  their 
right  name  always.  Now,  if  I  should  be  found  dead  to- 
morrow morning  in  my  little  room  at  Dan,  the  doctors  would 
pronounce  me  a  victim  of  'apoplexy,'  or  *  heart  failure.' 
That  would  be  very  generous  of  the  doctors  so  far  as  /  am 
concerned.  But  would  it  not  be  more  generous  to  strug- 
gling humanity  to  say  the  truth:  ^This  man  died  of 
delirium  tremens^ —  killed  himself  with  whiskey.  Now  you 
other  sots  take  warning.'  " 

"Donald  Rives!"  the  sad  eyes,  full  of  unspoken  pity, 
not  unmixed  with  regret,  sought  his. 

"Truth,"  said  Donald.  "And  truth,  Alice,  is  always 
best.  The  world,  the  sick  moral  world,  cannot  be  healed 
with  falsehood.  But  the  woman  sleeping  there  —  she  has  a 
pretty  story.  Will  you  wait  while  I  tell  it  —  you  are  going 
away  to-morrow." 

She  glanced  down  the  road,  dim  with  the  twilight. 

"The  others  are  gone  on  to  Dan,  to  see  the  moon  rise," 
she  said  hesitatingly. 

"We  will  follow  them  there  in  a  moment,"  said  Donald. 
"I  have  a  fancy  for  telling  you  that  story." 

He  laughed,  a  nervous,  mirthless  kind  of  laugh,  and 
slipped  his  rifle  to  his  other  hand. 

"She  had  a  lover  in  the  army,  you  understand.  She  was 
waiting  here  with  hundreds  of  others  until  '  the  cruel  war 
should  cease.'  One  day  when  there  had  been  a  great  battle, 
a  messenger  came  to  Beersheba,  bringing  news  for  her.  He 
brought  a  letter,  and  she  came  across  the  little  court  there  at 
Beersheba,  and  received  it  from  the  messenger's  own  hand. 
She  tore  it  open  and  read  the  one  line  written  there.  Then 
the  white  page  fluttered  to  the  ground.  She  placed  her 
hands  upon  her  heart  as  if  the  bullet  had  pierced  her. 
'Oh,  Shilohl  Shilohl '  That  was  all  she  said  or  did.  The 
ball  from  old  Shiloh  did  its  work.  The  next  day  they 
buried  her  up  there  under  the  cedars.  The  letter  had  but 
one  line:  *  Shot  at  Shiloh,  fatally,'  and  signed  by  the  cap- 
tain of  the  company  who  had  promised  to  send  news  of  the 
battle.  Just  a  line ;  but  enough  to  break  a  heart.  Hearts 
break  easily,  sweetheart." 
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She  looked  at  him  with  her  earnest  eyes  full  of  tears. 

"  Do  you  think  hers  broke  ?  "  she  asked.  "  I  do  not.  She 
merely  went  to  him." 

"  As  I  should  go  to  you,  if  you  were  to  die,  because  I 
cannot  live  without  you." 

"  Huah !  I  am  nothing  to  you  now.  Only  s  friend  who  loves 
you,  and  would  help  you  if  she  could,  but  she  is  powerless." 

"O  Alice,   do  not  say  that.     Do   not  give   me   over   in 
that  hopeless  way  to  ruin.     Do  not  abandon  me  now." 
w  "Donald,"  the    voice   was   very  low,   and  sweet,    and  — 

strony.  "  There  was  a  time  I  thought  to  help  you.  I  did 
my  best  and —  failed.  It  is  too  late  now,  I  am  married. 
You  who  could  not  put  aside  your  passion  for  the  girl  whose 
heart  was  yours,  and  whom  you  loved  sincerely,  could  not, 
assuredly,  put  it  by  for  the  woman  whose  love,  and  life,  and 
duty  are  pledged  to  another.  Yet,  you  know  I  feci  for  you. 
You  know  what  it  is  to  be  tempted,  so  alasl  do  I.  Wait! 
stand  back.  There  is  this  difference.  You  know  what  it  is 
to  yield;  but  I  have  that  little  niouud  back  there"  —  she 
nodded  toward  the  little  flower-decked  grave,  —  "the  dead 
help  me,  the  sleeper  underneath  is  my  strength.  If  1  were 
dead  now,  I  would  come  to  you,  and  help  you.  Do  tliat 
which,  living,  I  failed  in  doing.  Come,  now;  let  us  go 
nn  and  see  yon  moon  rise  over  Dan.  The  others  have  gone 
long  ago." 

They  passed  out,  and  the  little  gate  swung  to  its  place. 
The  dead  at  Beersheba  were  left  alone  again.  Left  to  their 
tranquil  slumbers.  Tranquil?  Aye,  it  is  only  the  living 
who  are  eager  and  unhappy. 

Down  the  shadowy  road  they  passed,  those  two  whose  lives 
hail  met,  and  mingled,  and  parted  again.  Those  two  so  ne- 
cessary to  each  other,  and  who,  despite  the  necessity,  must 
touch  hands  and  part. 

'Tis  said  God  makes  for  every  human  soul  a  counterpart, 
a  soul-helper.  If  this  be  so,  then  is  it  true  that  every  soul 
must  find  its  counterpart,  since  God  does  not  work  by  half, 
and  knows  no  bungling  in  His  work.  That  other  self  is 
somewhere,  —  on  this  earth,  or  else  in  some  other  sphere.  The 
souls  are  separated,  perhaps,  by  death,  or  even  by  some 
human  agency.  What  of  that?  Soul  will  seek  soul ;  will 
find  its  counterpart  and  perform  its  work,  its  own  half  share) 
though  death  and  vast  eternity  should  roll  between. 
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They  passed  on,  those  two  wishing  for  and  needing  each 
the  other.  Wishing  until  God  heard,  and  made  the  wish  a 
prayer,  and  answered  it,  in  His  own  time  and  manner. 

At  the  crossing  of  the  roads  where  one  turns  off  to  Dan, 
the  mountain  preacher's  little  cabin  stood  before  them. 
Nothing,  and  yet  it  had  a  bearing  on  their  lives.  On  his, 
at  all  events. 

Before  the  door,  leaning  upon  the  little  low  gate,  an  old 
man  with  white  hair  and  beard  was  watching  the  gambols  of 
two  children  playing  with  a  large  dog.  The  cabin,  old  and 
weatherworn,  the  man,  the  tumbledown  appearance  of  things 
generally,  formed  a  strange  contrast  with  the  magnificence  of 
nature  visible  all  around.  To  Donald,  with  his  southern 
ideas  of  ease  and  elegance,  there  was  something  repulsive 
in  the  scene.     But  the  woman  was  evidently  more  charitable. 

'*Good  evening,  parson,"  she  called,  "we  are  going  over 
to  Dan  to  watch  the  moon  rise." 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  the  old  man.  "An'  hadn't  ye  better 
leave  the  gun,  sir?  There's  no  use  luggin'  that  to  Dan. 
An'  ye'll  find  it  here  'ginst  you  come  back." 

"Why,  we're  going  back  another  route,"  they  told  him; 
not  dreaming  what  that  route  would  be. 

"You  have  a  goodly  country,  parson,"  said  Donald, 
"and  so  near  heaven  one  ought  to  find  peace  here." 

"It  be  not  plentiful,"  said  the  old  man.  "An'  man  be 
bom  to  trouble  as  the  sparks  go  upward.  But  all  be  breth- 
erin,  by  the  grace  o'  God,  an'  bound  alike  for  Canaan." 

They  passed  on,  bearing  the  old  man's  meaning  in  their 
hearts.     All  bound  upon  one  common  road  for  Canaan. 

Oh,  Israel !  Israel  I  the  wandering  in  the  wilderness  still 
goes  on.  The  Promised  Land  still  lies  ahead,  and  wander- 
era  in  earth's  wilderness  still  seek  it,  panting  and  dying 
with  none  to  strike  a  rock  in  Horeb. 

The  Promised  Land!  what  glimpses  of  that  glorious 
country  are  vouchsafed,  mere  glimpses,  from  those  rugged 
heights,  such  as  were  granted  him,  who,  weary  with  his 
wanderings,  sought  Pisgah's  top  to  die. 

Sometimes,  when  the  mists  are  lifted  and  the  sun  shines 
through  the  rifted  clouds,  what  dreams,  what  visions,  what 
communion  with  those  whom  the  angels  met  upon  the  moun- 
tain. They  thought  upon  it,  those  two,  as  they  passed  on 
to  Dan. 
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To  Dan,  through  the  broad  gate  artistically  set  with 
palings  of  green  and  white.  Under  the  sweet  old  cedars 
deep  down  into  the  heart  of  the  woods,  with  the  solemn  moun- 
tains rising,  grim  and  mysterious,  in  the  twilight.  Don-n 
the  great  bluff  where  the  tinkle  of  falling  water  tells  of  the 
spring  hidden  in  the  dim  wood's  shadowy  heart.  The  golden 
arrows  of  sunset  are  put  out  one  by  one  by  the  shadow- 
hands  of  tbp  twilight  hidden  in  the  haunted  hemlocks.  One 
star  rises  above  the  trees  and  peeps  down  to  find  itself 
quivering  in  the  dusky  pool.  A  little  bird  flits  by  with  an 
evening  hymn  fluttering  in  ite  throat. 

They  stopped  at  the  foot  of  the  bluff  and  seated  them- 
selves upon  a  fallen  tree,  the  rifle  resting,  the  stock  upon  the 
ground,  the  muzzle  against  the  tree,  between  them. 

Between  them,  the  loaded  rifle.  She  herself  had  placed 
it  there.  They  had  scarcely  spoken,  but  words  are  weak  ; 
feeling  is  strong  —  and  silent.  His  heart  was  breaking; 
could  words  help  that  f  It  was  she  who  spoke  at  last,  nest^ 
ling  closer  to  him  a  moment,  then  quickly  drawing  back. 
Her  hand  had  touched  the  iron  muzzle  of  the  gun  —  it  was 
cold,  and  it  reminded  her.  She  drew  her  hands  together 
and  folded  them,  palm  to  palm,  between  her  knees,  and  held 
them  there,  lest  the  sight  of  his  agony  drag  them  from  duty 
and  honor.  She  could  not  bear  to  look  at  him,  she  could 
only  speak  to  him,  with  her  eyes  turned  away  toward  the 
distant  mountains. 

"Donald,"  her  voice  was  low  and  very  steady,  "there  are 
so  many  mistakes  made,  dear,  and  my  marriage  was  one  of 
them.  But,  the  blunder  having  been  committed,  I  must 
abide  by  it.  And  who  knows  if,  after  all,  it  be  a  mistake? 
Who  can  understand,  and  who  dares  judge  God's  plans? 
But  right  cannot  grow  from  wrong.  We  part.  But  1  shall 
not  leave  you,  Donald.     Here  in  the  heart  of  the  woods  — " 

"Don't!"  he  lifted  his  face,  white  with  agony.  "Your 
suffering  can  but  increase  mine.  Go  back,  dear,  and  forget. 
Our  paths  crossed  too  late,  too  late.  Go  hack,  and  leave 
me  to  my  lonely  struggles.  I  shall  miss  you,  oh,  my 
beloved, —  "  the  words  choked  him,  "forget,  forget — " 

"Neverl"  again  she  moved  toward  him,  and  again  drew 
back.  The  iron  muzzle  bad  touched  her  shoulder,  wam- 
ingly.  She  still  held  her  hands  fast  clasped  between  her 
knees.     Suddenly  she  loosed  them ;  opened  them,  looked  at 
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them;  so  frail,  so  small,  so  delicately  womanly  as  they 
were.  He,  too,  saw  them,  the  dear  hands,  and  made  a  motion 
to  clasp  them,  restrained  himself,  and  groaned.  She  under- 
stood, and  her  whole  soul  responded.  The  old  calm  was 
gone ;  the  wife  forgotten.  It  was  only  the  woman  that  spoke 
as  she  slipped  from  her  place  beside  him,  to  the  ground  at 
his  feet ;  and  extended  the  poor  hands  toward  him. 

"Donald,  O  Donald!  "  she  sobbed.  *'Look  at  my  hands. 
How  frail  they  are,  and  weak,  and  white,  and  clean.  Aye, 
they  are  clean,  Donald.  Take  them  in  your  own;  hold 
them  fast  one  moment,  for  they  are  worthy.  But  oh,  my 
beloved,  if  they  falter  or  go  wrong,  those  little  hands,  who 
would  pity  their  polluted  owner?  Not  you,  oh,  not  you.  I 
know  the  sequel  to  such  madness.  Help  me  to  keep  them 
clean.     Help  me  —  oh,  help  me  I " 

She  lifted  them  pleadingly,  the  tears  raining  down  her 
cheeks.  She,  the  strong,  the 'noble,  appealing  to  him.  In 
that  moment  she  became  a  saint,  a  being  to  be  worshipped 
afar  off,  like  God. 

"  Help  me  I"  She  appealed  to  him,  to  his  manhood  which 
he  had  supposed  dead  so  long  the  hollow  corpse  would 
scarcely  hear  the  judgment  trump. 

Her  body  swayed  to  and  fro  with  the  terrible  struggle. 
Aye,  she  knew  what  it  was  to  be  tempted.  She  who  would 
have  died  for  that  poor  drunkard's  peace.  But  that  little 
mound  —  that  little  child's  grave  on  the  hill  —  "  Help  me !  " 
She  reeled  forward  and  he  sprang  to  clasp  her.  The  rifle 
slipped  its  place  against  the  log ;  but  it  was  between  them 
still ;  the  iron  muzzle  pointed  at  her  heart.  There  was  a 
flash,  a  sharp  report,  and  she  fell,  just  missing  the  arms 
extended  to  receive  her. 

"O  my  God!"  the  cry  broke  from  him,  a  wild  shriek, 
torn  from  his  inmost  heart.  "O  my  God  I  my  God  I  I 
have  killed  her.  Alice!  oh,  speak  to  me!  speak  to  me 
before  my  brain  goes  mad."  He  had  dropped  beside  her, 
on  his  knees,  and  drawn  the  poor  face  to  his  bosom.  She 
opened  her  eyes  and  nestled  there,  closer  to  his  heart. 
There  was  no  iron  muzzle  beween  them  now.  She  smiled, 
and  whispered,  softly :  — 

"  In  the  heart  of  the  woods.     O  Love ;  O  Love !  " 

And  seeing  that  he  understood,  she  laid  her  hand  upon 
his  bosom,  gasped  once,  and  the  little  hands  were  safe. 
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They  would  never  "go  wrong"  now,  never.  Even  love, 
which  tempts  the  strongest  into  sin,  could  never  harm  them 
now,  those  little  dead  hands. 

"In  the  heart  of  the  woods."  It  was  there  they  buried 
her,  beside  that  broken-hearted  one  whose  life  went  with 
the  tidings  from  old  Shiloh,  in  the  little  mountain  graveyard 
in  the  woods  between  Dan  and  Beersheba. 

As  for  him,  her  murderer,  they  said,  "the  accident  quitfi 
drove  him  mad."  Perhaps  it  did;  he  thought  so,  often; 
only  that  he  never  called  it  by  the  name  of  accident. 

"It  was  God's  plan  for  helping  me,"  he  told  himself  dm> 
ing  those  slow  hours  of  torture  that  followed.  There  were 
days  and  weeks  when  the  very  mention  of  the  place  would 
tear  his  very  soul.  Then  the  old  craving  returned.  Drink ; 
he  could  forget,  drown  it  all  it  only  he  could  return  to  the 
old  way  of  forgetting.  But  something  held  him  back. 
What  was  it?  God?  No,  no.  God  did  not  care  for  such 
as  he,  he  told  himself.  He  was  alone  ;  alone  forever  now. 
One  night  there  was  a  storm,  the  cedars  were  lashed  and 
broken,  and  the  windows  rattled  and  shook  with  the  fury  of 
the  wind.  The  rain  beat  against  the  roof  in  torrents.  The 
night  was  wild,  as  he  was.  Oh,  he,  too,  could  tear,  and 
howl,  and  shriek.  Tear  up  the  very  earth,  he  thought,  if 
only  he  let  his  demon  loose. 

He  arose  and  threw  on  his  clothes.  He  wanted  whiskey ; 
he  was  tired  of  the  struggle,  the  madness,  the  despair.  A 
mile  beyond  there  was  a  still,  an  illicit  concern,  worked 
only  at  night.  He  meant  to  find  it.  His  brain  was  giving 
way,  indeed.  Had  already  given  way,  he  thought,  as  he 
listened  to  the  wind  calling  him,  the  storm  luring  him  on 
to  destruction.  The  very  lightning  beckoned  him  to  "come 
and  be  healed."  Healed?  Aye,  he  knew  what  it  was  that 
healed  the  agonies  of  mind  which  physics  could  not  reach. 
He  knew,  he  knew.  He  had  been  a  fool  to  think  he  would 
forego  this  healing. 

He  laughed  as  he  tore  open  the  door  and  stepped  out  into 
the  night.  The  cool  rain  struck  upon  his  burning  brow  as 
he  plunged  forward  into  the  arms  of  the  darkness.  He  had 
gone  but  two  steps  when  the  fever  that  had  mounted  to  his 
brain  began  to  cool.  And  the  wind  —  he  paused.  Was  it 
speaking  to  him,  that  wild,  midnight  wind?  "  *In  the 
heart  of  the  woods.     O  Love,  0  Love  I '  " 
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There  was  a  shimmery  glister  of  lightning  among  the 
shadowy  growth.  Was  it  a  figure,  a  form  of  a  woman 
beckoning  him,  guiding  him.  He  turned  away  from  the 
midnight  still,  and  followed  that  shimmery  light,  straight 
to  the  little  graveyard  in  the  woods,  and  fell  across  the  little 
new  mound  there,  and  sobbed  like  a  child  that  has  rebelled 
and  yielded.  A  soft  presence  breathed  among  the  shadows; 
a  soft  presence  that  crept  to  his  bosom  when  he  opened  his 
arms,  his  face  still  pressed  against  the  soft,  new  sod.  A 
strange,  sweet  peace  came  to  him,  such  as  he  had  never  felt 
before,  filling  him  with  restful,  chastened,  and  exquisite 
sadness.  The  storm  passed  by  after  awhile,  and  the  rain 
fell  softly  —  as  the  dew  falls  on  flowers.  And  he  arose  and 
went  home,  with  the  chastened  peace  upon  him,  and  the  old 
passionate  pain  gone  forever. 

But  as  the  summers  drifted  by,  year  after  year,  he 
returned.  He  became  a  familiar  comer  to  the  humble  moun- 
tain folk,  where  summer  twilight  times  they  saw  him  lean- 
ing on  the  parson's  little  gate,  conversing  with  the  old  man 
of  the  "Promised  Land"  toward  which,  as  "brethren,"  they 
were  travelling.  Sometimes  they  talked  of  the  blessed  dead 
—  the  dear,  dear  dead  who  are  permitted  to  return  to  give 
help  to  their  loved  ones. 

Aye,  he  believes  it,  knows  it,  for  the  old  temptation 
assails  him  no  more  forever.     That  is  enough  to  know. 

And  in  the  heart  of  the  woods  in  the  dewy  twilight,  or  at 
the  solemn  midnight,  she  comes  to  meet  him,  unseen  but 
felt,  and  walks  with  him  again  along  the  way  from  Dan  to 
Beersheba.  He  holds  communion  with  her  there,  and  is  sat- 
isfied and  strengthened. 

God  knows,  God  knows  if  it  be  true,  she  meets  him  there. 
But  life  is  no  longer  agony  and  struggle  "with  him.  And 
often  when  he  starts  upon  his  lonely  walks,  he  hears  the 
wind  passing  through  the  ragged  cedars  with  a  low,  trem- 
ulous soughing  and  bends  his  ear  to  listen.  "In  the  heart  of 
the  woods,  O  Love,  O  Love." 

And  he  understands  at  last  how  to  those  passed  on  is 
vouchsafed  a  power  denied  the  human  helper,  and  that  she 
who  would  have  been  his  guide  and  comforter  now  gave  him 
better  guardianship  —  a  watchful  and  a  holy  spirit. 


EDITOKIAL  NOTES. 

.  The  poisonous  and  corrupting  Influence  of  Pbari- 
PHARISAISM  IN  ^^^^  ^^  noUceabIa  in  every  strata  of  society,  tui  ri- 
fViSLiUj  Liiirxi,  p|(,yg  jm^  odious  to-day  as  wbeu  the  great  Galilean, 
with  the  supreme  contempt  of  a.  pure  and  genuine  soul,  denounced  In 
such  withering  terms  those  who  pretended  to  be  what  they  were  not. 
Evil  and  repulsive  as  hypocrisy  must  ever  appear,  It  assumes  colossal 
proportions  as  a  moral  crime,  when  It  masquerades  in  the  robea  of 
ofBcial  authority,  for  nothing  so  surely  undermines  all  resp«ct  for  law 
in  the  mind  of  the  masses  as  exhibitions  of  insincerity.  Inconsistency, 
and  Pharisaism  by  those  Invested  with  power.  The  people  are  not 
so  slow  witt«d  as  the  few  who  take  pride  in  their  superior  brilliancy 
Imagine.  They  quickly  detect  insincerity  or  hypocrisy;  but  unfor- 
tunately, they  frequently  do  not  discriminate  between  the  offender  and 
the  ofSce  In  the  naUon  or  the  communion  which  he  disgraces.  Phar- 
isaism within  the  Church,  far  more  than  assaults  from  without,  has 
destroyed  the  old-time  Influence  of  theology  over  the  popular  mind; 
while  the  same  results  are  clearly  manifest  in  our  poUUcal  fabric  In 
the  latter  sphere,  liypocrisy  Is  doubly  odious,  in  that  while  undermining 
the  confidence  of  the  people  in  law,  justice,  and  government,  It  places 
far  greater  power  in  the  hands  of  pretentious  individuals  than  wonld 
be  tolerated  were  it  not  for  their  profession  of  superior  virtue,  and 
thus  enables  persons  who  are  of  small  moral  stature,  or  who  through 
defective  training  and  unfortunate  environment  are  thoroughly  narrow 
and  bigoted,  to  wield  despotic  power,  often  bringing  swift  and  severe 
punishment  on  those  far  less  guilty  in  the  eye  of  the  moral  law  than 
themselves.  Believing  as  I  do  that  Pharisaism  la  to-day  one  of  the 
greatest  evils  which  menace  the  stability  of  our  government  and  the 
continued  advance  of  civilization  along  the  highway  of  enlightened 
progress,  I  feel  It  an  urgent  duty  to  frankly  and  freely  discuss  some 
notable  recent  Illustrations  which  to  unprejudiced  minds  take  on 
the  cast  of  Pharisaism,  and  are  symptomatio  of  a  condition  which 
presages  the  moral  decline  of  a  nation.  For  if  history  teaches  one 
lesson  more  impressively  than  another,  it  is  that  la  which  Bbs  em- 
phasizes the  fact  that  when  Pharisaism  becomes  enthroned  in  power, 
when  hypocrisy  mantles  insincerity  and  depravity,  the  soul  of  a 
people  goes  out;  and  though  the  form  or  shadow  of  former  greatness 
may  remain  for  a  time,  like  the  oak  which  remidna  standing  aft«r  the 
tap-root  has  been  eaten  out,  vitality,  growth,  and  life  have  vanished. 

The  first  case  which  calls  for  attention  is  that  of  Joseph  A.  Britton, 
and  it  impressively  illustrates  the  evils  which  will  sooner  or  later  oome 
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to  any  people  who  permit  the  Pharisaical  element  to  arrogate  authority, 
or  who  legalize  the  infringement  of  liberty  by  authorizing  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  censorship  of  morals,  especially  when  power  is  lodged  in 
the  hands  of  persons  who  have  a  penchant  for  delving  in  moral  sewers, 
and  are  not  hedged  about  with  restrictions  which  make  them  legally 
responsible  for  wrong  doing.  Mr.  Britton,  it  will  be  remembered,  was 
long  Mr.  Comstock^s  closest  counselor  and  most  efficient  aid.  In  the 
course  of  time,  however,  he  withdrew  from  his  former  commander 
in  order  to  establish  an  association  somewhat  similar  to  that  presided 
over  by  Mr.  Comstock.  Such  societies  will  naturally  ever  prove  very 
alluring  to  men  of  a  certain  class,  owing  to  the  unwarranted  power  given 
to  individuals,  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  persecute  those  in  no  way 
guilty  of  crime,  and  who,  after  innocence  is  established,  have  no  redress 
for  the  great  expense  and  wrongs  inflicted  by  the  irresponsible  censorship. 
The  new  organization  was  styled  *^  The  Society  for  the  Enforcement  of 
Criminal  Law,**  and  Mr.  Britton  has  been  from  its  inception  its  leading 
spirit.  About  a  year  ago,  exercising  a  power,  which,  ||f  permitted  at  all, 
should  always  be  confined  to  a  responsible  judiciary,  he  caused  the 
arrest  of  the  president  of  the  Amen  can  Xews  Company,  for  selling  some 
of  the  works  of  Count  Tolstoi  and  Balzac.* 

The  courts  promptly  dismissed  the  case,  but  Mr.  Farrelly  had  no 
redress  for  the  expense,  the  harassment,  and  lost  time  incident  to  this 
unjust  arrest.  Since  then  Mr.  Britton  has  had  much  trouble  with  the 
courts  and  officers  of  law,  who  thoroughly  distrust  the  man.  t  He,  how- 
ever, has  been  posing  as  a  virtuous  martyr,  declaring  that  the  police 
and  judiciary  are  all  subsidized  :  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  sup- 
press the  crimes  of  gamblers,  saloon  keepers,  and  the  proprietors  of 
disorderly  houses  on  account  of  the  officers  being  in  collusion  with  the 
offenders.  It  is  proper  to  state  also  that  counter-charges  have  been 
freely  made  in  the  daily  press,  and  this  gentleman  who  assumes  the  role 
of  one  peculiarly  fitted  to  unearth  and  punish  sinners,  has  been  charged 
with  using  his  office  for  blackmailing  purposes.  Of  the  truth  or 
falsity  of  the  charges  I  know  nothing,  but  the  latest  revelation  relating 
to  Mr.  Britton^s  career  certainly  gives  color  to  some  of  the  charges 
which  have  been  made  against  him.    It  seems  that  while  sincere  and 

•Commenting  on  this  ontrace,  the  New  York  Herald  said  editorially :  — 
**  We  have  had  too  much  oi  this  meddling  business— rummaging  the  mails  for  the 
hooks  of  a  conscientious  writer  like  Tolstoi,  suppressing  the  poems  of  one  of  the 

fentlest  and  noblest  of  writers,  Whitman,  and  now  taking  a  gentleman  to  the 
ombs  for  havine  on  his  shelves  a  copy  of  Balzac.  American  readers  are  not  chil- 
dren^  idiots,  or  slaves.  They  can  govern  their  reading  without  the  advice  of  Mr. 
Comstock,  Mr.  Wanamaker,  or  this  new  supervisor  of  morals  named  Britton  — a 
kind  of  spawn  from  Comstock,  we  are  informed,  and  who  begins  his  campaign  for 
notoriety  oy  an  outrage  upon  Mr.  Farrelly.'* 

t  In  the  New  York  Morning  Advertiser  of  September  10,  Mr.  Britton  thus  denounces 
the  judiciary  of  the  empire  city :  — 

**  The  police  are  down  on  me,  but  I  am  not  afraid  of  *em.  I  can  prove  that  the  police 
force  is  subsidized  to  wink  at  crime.  Nine  tenths  of  the  crime  in  New  York  is  under 
police  protection.  I  can  prove  it,  and  I  could  begin  with  the  inspectors  and  captains. 
Oh,  I'd  strike  hig^h.  I  don't  go  into  the  courts  and  prove  it,  because  every  judge  In 
this  city,  and  I  don't  make  a  single  exception,  is  sabsidlzed.'^ 
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hinoci'Tit  i)ci*8(>n8  who  mistakenly  support  these  mischievous  orjxaniza- 
tions  l)y  freely  giving  hard  earned  dollars  to  such  persons  as  t!ie  gentle - 
man  in  question,  vainly  hoping  that  their  contribution  will  aid  in 
exteiininating  gambling,  Mr.  Britton  has  heen  recklessly  induhjing  in 
iiauihlinij  hin\sf{f.  For  a  time  fortune  favored  him.  He  won,  and  drew 
the  money,  hut  later,  luck  deserted  him  and  our  pseudo- reformer  lost 
(luite  liravily.  ♦Being  pressed  for  the  amount  of  his  [gambling  debts. 
a'^i^nixatiiiix  $1,08.'),  he  gave  a  check  which  his  creditor,  Mr.  Robt.  G. 
Irviii'4.  alleges  was  returned  as  worthless.  lie  then  gave  not<?8,  the  first 
two  of  wliieh  have  come  due  hut  hjive  not  been  paid;  consequently  Ids 
(  Ti'ditor  now  seeks  redress  in  the  courts.  Mr.  Britton,  probably  feelini: 
tliat  bis  usefulness  as  a  censor  of  morals  will  bo  seriously  impaired  by 
tliis  unfeeling  revelation,  displays  considerable  indignation  while  admit- 
ting bis  guilt.     He  says  in  the  column  of  one  of  the  New  York  dailies:— 

•*  /  tuirf  nnr-  m'tth'twAH.  Even  the  rrry  st roiigeAt  mindeti  men  iriU  bet  oti  hf*rs»'<.  At/" 
it.  I  (iftniit  if.  Hut  why  ilo  tlioy  pick  <»ii  me?  Xolxxly  notices  ilie  o<irn»i»tion  i»f 
Dil'Mial-.  but  whon  the  Afjont  for  the  Enfon-cment  of  Criminal  I^wl>et8  on  horse  rac<* 
Hiul  «lvf;nilts  on  hin  debts*,  everybo<ly  net*  up  a  howl." 

And  tbis  is  a  specimen  of  the  men  which  a  Christian  people  are  smih 
p.nting  and  eneouragiiig,  owing  to  their  loud  and  pharisairal  protesta- 
tions of  snperior  virtue.  The  words  spoken  by  the  groat  Na/arene 
teacher,  and  wbi<'h  ring  down  the  corridor  of  the  ages,  ap]>ly  to-day  as 
aptly  as  ^^  ben  in  old  Judea  ho  said,  **  Woe  unto  you,  scribes  and  Pliar- 
isees,  bypiH'iites!  for  ye  are  like  unto  whited  sepidchres,  which  inde<*'l 
apjiear  beautiful  outward,  but  are  within  full  of  dead  men's  bones  and 
of  all  unt'leanness.  Even  so  ye  outwardly  appear  right^^ous,  but  witliin 
\v  are  full  of  bypoeiisy  and  iniquity." 

Anotlirr  instanee  of  tbe  evil  of  clothing  Pharisaism  with  power  uas 
forcibly  illustrated  in  the  recent  prosecution  of  the  Uev.  J.  li.  Cabhvtll, 
editor  of  (Itristian  Life.  Tbis  noteworthy  case  illustrates  most  painfully 
tbe  fa<(  that  an  innoeent  and  noble-minded  man,  who  has  committed  no 
eriuje,  is  liable  to  be  arrested  as  a  common  felon  and  placed  at  great 
exjieiiNC,  tlumgb  perfectly  innocent,  as  was  the  case  in  tbis  instunoe.  Yet 
in  spite  of  tbis  great  crime  the  wronged  man  has  no  redress,  while  the 
real  criminals,  they  who  caused  the  persecution  of  the  innocent,  are  in  no 
way  amenable  to  tbe  law.    This  case  also  empluisizes  the  danger  llowini: 


•Tin-  l/r»r/M/*'/ -/''''^T/i.-vr  of  Sept.  10, 1891,  thus  records  Mr.  Britton**  eml»arrasHinp 
IM»>iitnn  :   - 

.toM|>li  A.  Hritton  is  ajrent  of  the  New  York  Society  for  the  Enforoenicni  of  rh^' 
Ciiniiiinl  \..\\\.  A}:ont  Britton  has  liecome  bo  absorl)e<l  in  the  cut«)r<M>nu*n;  «»f  ilic 
<-riiniii;il  I.iw  tliut  he  ha^.  it  is  said,  forgotten  that  there  is  a  civil  l.iw,  and  tlcfunUt-  i 
MM  tiu'  pa.NjiM-m  of  hrttiwf  (Irftts.  His  creditor,  in  the  pum  of  ^l.cisr*,  is  UnlH^n  «i. 
Ir\  in:^.  a  bookmaker,  wlio  '  has  tried  to  collect  the  debt  since  la^t  tall,  and  faiii.'ij 
li.i-  ri'>orird  to  tbt' e«>urls. 

\croniiiii:  to  Irvinp,  Apent  Britton,  upholder  and  advocate  of  the  majesty  of  th«> 
law.  |ila«M«il  some  bets  with  him,  won,  an«l  drew  his  winninfcs.  Then  Britton  ciMitinue-l 
to  i,«'t.  oil  irodir,  and  lost;  but.  iuMrad  of  seftlino  in  hartl  cash^  wtvr  a  chrffc.  irhi'h 
flu  /"ttik  s(tnn/M'tf  X.  (,'.  w/iru  prt'Acnted.  Finally^  Jtriiton  exrhanited  thrrr  nnt'-y 
for  tilt  imrt h less  eh f'rk,  hwt  the  tirwt  two  notes  have  fallen  due,  and  have  i^roved  as 
wortiilt'^^  as  the  cheek.    So  the  ease  is  on  the  court  docket. 

A^tMit  Hritton  admits  the  debt,  and  its  nature. 
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from  Pharisaism,  in  its  liability  to  persecuto  those  who  criticise  it. 
Tlie  i)Ossibilitie8  of  evil  from  this  source  cannot  be  over-estimated, 
for  it  looks  toward  the  suppression  of  free  thought  and  an  untrammeled 
press  and  the  establishing  of  a  moral,  political,  and  religious  despotism. 
Drielly  stated,  the  facts  in  the  case  of  the  Chicago  editor  are  as  follows: 
In  November  of  1889,  Mr.  Caldwell  published  an  earnest  plea  for 
Marital  Purity,  by  Rev.  C.  E.  Walker,  a  Congregational  minister  of  good 
standing.  The  paper  was  not  coarse  or  repulsive,  but  an  earnest  plea 
for  one  of  the  most  vital  and  noble  reforms  imaginable.  No  notice  was 
taken  of  this  publication  by  either  Mr.  Comstock's  agent  in  Chicago,  by 
Mr.  Comstock,  or  the  postal  authorities.  Month  after  month  passed. 
yet  no  notice  was  taken  ;  at  last  more  than  six  months  after  the  publica- 
tion of  Rev.  C.  E.  Walker's  paper,  the  editor  of  Christian  LiJ't  criticised 
the  action  of  the  anti-vice  society  and  the  postal  department  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Harman.  After  this,  however,  the  pul)lication  of 
Mr.  Walker's  paper  seemed  to  assume  in  the  eyes  of  our  censors  of 
public  morals  criminal  proportions,  and  Mr.  Caldwell  was  arrested, 
one  of  the  cliief  charge^  being  the  circulation  of  the  paper  on  '*  Marital 
Puritj/^^^  published  in  November^  1889.  He  was  arrested  in  October ^  liSOO. 
almost  a  year  after  the  publication  of  the  paper  objected  to  by  the  censors. 
Now  there  are  two  points  emphasized  in  this  case  which  are  worthy  the 
serious  consideration  of  thoughtful  people.  If  the  post-office  inspector 
at  Cliicago,  or  Mr.  Comstock,  or  if  the  postal  department  at  Washing- 
ton regarded  this  paper  published  in  November,  1889,  as  obscene  and 
believed  it  came  within  the  limits  of  the  law,  why  did  these  throe 
argus-eyed  censors  of  public  morals  wink  at  the  offence  for  elei^n 
months  and  take  no  step  against  the  editor,  until  after  he  had  con- 
donned  the  post-office  department  and  the  anti-vice  society  ?  If  they 
were  right  in  taking  action,  almost  a  year  after  the  offence,  were  they 
not  guilty  of  culpable  neylect  in  paying  no  attention  to  it  for  ten 
montljs,  or  until  after  they  had  been  criticised  by  Mr.  Caldwell?  From 
tlie  Christian  Life  1  clip  a  few  lines  which  are  important  as  bearing 
ui)on  this  point:  — 

(1.)  The  Attorney- General  at  Washington  advised,  after  reading  tlie 
liarinan  criticism,  to  place  the  casein  the  hands  of  the  District  Attorney. 
(2. )  Tlie  case  was  known  to  the  Postmaster-General  and  to  Mr.  Comstock, 
and  these  men  were  appealed  to  in  vain  to  stop  the  prosecution.  (3.)  Mr. 
Comstock,  in  a  letter  to  the  Woman''s  Journal,  characterized  the  mailinir 
of  Christian  Life  as  violation  of  the  law,  and  this  before  the  trial 
occurred. 

U  Mr.  Comstock,  as  his  letter  to  the  Woman''8  Journal  indicates, 
regarded  the  mailing  of  Christian  Life  a  violation  of  the  postal  laws,  why 
was  no  notice  taken  of  it  by  him  or  his  Chicago  agent  for  almost  a  year  :* 
Why  this  culpable  dereliction  of  duty  until  after  the  anti-vice  society  and 
the  postal  department  had  been  criticised  by  Mr.  Caldwell  ?  It  matters 
not,  for    the    point   I  wish  to    emphasizQ,    whether   the   persecution 
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of  Mr.  Caldwell,  was,  as  appearances  would  lead  one  to  infer,  a  retali- 
atory stroke  in  punishment  for  presuming  to  criticise  the  postal  depart- 
ment and  anti-vice  society,  or  whether  the  censorship  was  asleep  for  the 
space  of  ten  months  and  only  chanced  to  wake  up  after  the  editor  pointed 
out  the  iniquity  of  their  proceedings  in  a  case  where  they  had  shown 
uncalled-for  vigilance,  Tlie  fact  as  shown  forth  indicates  the  power  and 
possibilities  for  evil  inherent  in  an  enactment  which  permits  any  cen- 
sorship to  wield  such  power  without  attaching  severe  penalties  in  the 
event  qf  its  being  unjustly  wielded,  for  sooner  or  later,  unless  these  safe- 
guards are  present,  evils  of  the  gravest  character  will  follow. 

Tlie  otiier  serious  evil  which  this  case  most  signally  emphasizes, 
cannot  be  too  frequently  or  strongly  stated,    and   that  is,   the  cruel 
wrong,  the  great  injustice  which  a  citizen  of  this  republic  may  suffer, 
when  perfectly  innocent,  while  those  who  have  persecuted  him  and  are 
guilty  of  a  serious  offence  before  the  moral  law,  escape  unscathed.   Thus, 
we  find  in  this  case,  after  many  months  of  weary  suspense,  months  of 
harassment  and  anxious  thought,  and  after  being  put  to  an  expense 
which  to  one  in  Mr.  CaldwelPs  circumstances  was  very  large,  when 
his  case  came  up  for  trial  before  one  of  the  ablest  judges  in  the  city,  it 
was  promptly  dismissed,  the  judge  ruling  that  the  defendant  had  not 
violated  the  law,  as  had  been  cliarged.    He  was  allowed  to  go  forth  a 
free  man,  but  he  had  no  redress  against  those  who  had  unjustly  perse- 
cuted him.     He  was  in  no  way  recompensed  for  the  money  which  he  had 
had  to  expend  to  establish  his  innocence,  or  paid  for  the  grecU  anxiety 
and  harassment  of  soul  he  suffered.    The  spectacle  of  an  innocent  man 
robbed  by  the  process  of  law  of  his  money  and  peace  of  mind,  yet  left 
with  no  redress,  is  humiliating  to  every  person  who  loves  justice.    A 
nation  may  sometimes  err  on  the  side  of  mercy  with  safety,  but  no 
government  can  afford  to  be  guilty  (j/  a  palpable  injustice  even  to  one  (^ 
her  humblest  citizens. 

Still  another  illustration  of  Pharisaism  comes  to  my  mind,  a  case 
peculiJirly  deplorable,  because  the  individual  stands  so  high  in  the 
councils  of  our  nation,  as  well  as  occupies  so  prominent  a  seat  in  the 
Christian  synagogue.  I  refer  to  the  case  touched  upon  by  Mr.  Fawcett 
in  his  admirable  essay  on  a  **  Gambler^s  Paradise.*'  Probably  thousands 
of  persons  who  had  applauded  the  Postmaste]>6eneral*8  persistent  efforts 
to  crush  out  lotteries,  were  amazed  beyond  measure  on  seeing  in  the 
metropolitan  press,  day  after  day,  statements  to  the  effect  that  the  Post- 
m.istcr-General  had  speculated  heavily  in  Reading  stock,  and  was  losing 
vast  sums.  The  press  even  went  so  far  as  to  intimate  that  his  credit  was 
no  longer  good,  and  so  general  was  the  impression  that  telegrams  from 
different  portions  of  the  country  were  received,  inquiring  if  this  high  offi- 
cial had  failed.  To  those  who  had  fondly  believed  that  the  Postmaster- 
General  was  actuated  solely  by  a  sincere  desire  to  destroy  gambling  in 
his  active  crusade  against  the  lotteries,  these  uncontradicted  statements 
from  Wall  Street  came  as  a  rude  awakening, — a  most  painful  revelation; 
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for  evil  as  lotteries  are,  in  common  with  everything  that  fosters  a  love 
for  chance  and  the  mania  for  gambling,  it  could  not  be  truthfully 
urged  that  the  lottery  was  nearly  so  pernicious  in  its  influence,  as  that 
great  maelstrom  of  moral  death,  that  realm  of  professional  gamblers, — 
Wall  Street  The  lottery  took  from  one  to  ten  dollars  from  thousands 
of  pockets  monthly,  and  was  a  positive  evil,  in  that,  while  taking  these 
small  sums,  it  fostered  the  appetite  for  gambling.  But  Wall  Street  is 
ever  sweeping  away  numbers  of  fortunes,  incidentally  driving  many  of 
its  victims  to  the  suicide's  grave,  some  to  State's  prison,  and  in  a  hundred 
other  ways  is  it  poisoning  life,  and  interfering  with  the  happiness  of 
thousands;  more,  its  baleful  influence  touches  most  intimately  tens  of 
thousands,  who  in  no  way  are  responsible  for  its  existence. 

As  has  been  justly  observed  by  a  recent  thoughtful  writer:  **  The  lottery 
is  legalized  in  only  one  State  in  the  Union,  but  gambling  in  grain  is  legal- 
ized in  every  State.  The  lottery  is  a  small  evil  indeed  compared  with  the 
speculation  shark,  who  gambles  on  the  price  of  the  very  bread  our  wives 
and  children  eat,  and  puts  our  daily  bread  in  pawn  to  squeeze  an  added 
cent  out  of  the  palm  of  poverty.  No  one  has  to  buy  a  lottery  ticket,  and 
it  is  a  man's  own  act  if  he  takes  the  chances  of  that  game,  but  bread  for 
his  little  ones  he  has  to  buy  and  in  doing  so  is  at  the  mercy  of  the 
gambler." 

Another  phase  of  Wall  Street  speculation  which  makes  it  vicious  above 
other  methods  of  gambling,  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  kings  of  the  street 
when  they  engage  in  a  well  matured  deal,  play  with  *Moaded  dice." 
There  is  no  chance  so  far  as  they  are  concerned.  When  these  highly 
respectable  gamblers  who  are  worth  many  millions  quietly  arrange  a 
movement  which  will  greatly  increase  their  holdings  they  deliberately 
set  to  work  to  mislead  the  public.  Coolly  and  with  the  deliberation  of 
master  minds  they  deceive  the  ** street;"  and  as  a  result,  ruin  to  many 
attends  success  to  the  few,  while  with  every .  such  movement  lives 
go  out  in  darkness,  reputations  are  ruined,  and  families  are  reduced 
from  affluence  to  penury.  Even  at  the  very  time  when  we  were  informed 
by  the  daily  press  that  the  Postmaster-General,  through  the  manipula- 
tion of  the  '*  little  wizard,"  was  losing  enormous  sums  of  money,  more 
than  one  man  was  driven  to  suicide  by  the  sudden  turn  in  affairs  and  one 
or  more  banks  were  forced  to  the  wall.  How  many  happy  homes  were 
wrecked,  and  men  of  moderate  fortunes  were  reduced  to  penury  by  this 
well-directed  stroke  of  Mr.  Gould,  will  of  course  never  be  known,  and  if 
the  Postmaster-General  had  chanced  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  wizard  in 
this  gambling  deal,  would  he  not  have  been  morally  responsible  for  a 
share  of  the  wreck  and  ruin  wrought  ?  Nay,  more,  was  he  not,  as  an  active 
participant  in  this  great  game  of  chance,  morally  responsible  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  ?  Is  there  any  essential  difference  between  gambling  by 
spending  ten  dollars  for  a  lottery  ticket  or  ten  thousand  dollars  in 
railroad  stock,  which  you  have  beon  led  to  believe  will  be  bulled  to  a 
fictitious  value  and  which  you  hope  to  be  able  to  unload  on  some  one 
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else  at  aa  enormous  advance  ?  In  each  instance  It  Is  purely  a  game 
of  chance  for  all  save  those  who  are  within  tlie  Wall  Street  ring,  nbu 
control  sufficient  money  and  stocks  to  dictate  the  course  of  the  gnme 
and  to  whom  there  is  no  risk.  The  Louisiana  lottery  is  a  positive  evil,  a 
cancerous  sore  on  the  body  politic.  But  Wall  Street  U  a  far  greater 
evil;  it  ia  a  cancer  whose  roots  have  already  fastened  upon  the  vitals  of 
our  political,  educational,  and  religious  institntions  ;  an  evil  which  noth- 
ing can  remedy,  save  a  political  revolution  of  the  great  earnest  masses  of 
our  people.  The  pulpit  is  abashed  in  its  presence  because  eo  many 
leading  lights  and  pillai-s  in  each  wealthy  congregation  are  cnnnt'ctetl 
with  the  "street,"  which  is  the  polite  way  of  designating  "gamblers" 
who  delve  in  stock  speculation.  The  press,  with  honorable  and  noble 
exceptions,  wink  at  this  great  plague  spot,  nhile  loudly  crying  for 
laws  to  correct  comparatively  harmless  evils.  The  political  parties 
depend  too  much  upon  the  kings  of  the  "Street"  for  the  sinews  of 
war  in  great  campaigns,  to  lift  a  voice  against  it.  The  "Saloon"  and 
the  "Street,"  two  colosHal  curses,  cast  tlieir  swart  and  portentous 
shadow  over  the  palaces  and  hovels  of  a  great  nation,  yet  by  virtue  of 
their  power,  the  Church  and  State,  the  clergy  and  the  politicians,  remain 
silent  or  temporize  in  tholr  presence.  The  Kepubllo  needs  to-day,  as 
never  before,  true  men  in  every  official  station,  —  men  who  ai-e  clean, 
conscientious,  frank,  and  upright;  men  who,  while  strictly  honorable  and 
pure  in  llfeand  action,  are  also  broad-minded,  tolerant,  andlarge-hrained; 
men  unswayed  by  partisanship  or  bigotry  ;  statesmen  rather  than  politi- 
cians; and,  above  all,  men  that  are  in  no  wise  taint«d  with  Pharisaism, 


CANCER  SPOTS 
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Some  months  ago  I  wrote  of  a  phase  of  wretcli- 
in  our  groat  cities,  which  I  designated 
vited  Poverty."  I  confined  myself  to 
the  examination  of  those  who  maybe  properly 
designated  the  helpless  victims  of  adverse  fate.  There  are  other  pha-scs 
of  misery,  however,  which  result  from  sin,  on  the  part  of  the  immediate 
sulTerers.  In  my  former  paper  I  spoke  of  suffering  where  the  wretched- 
ness sprang  from  sin  at  the  head  of  the  social  fountain.  But  I  now  <n-isU 
to  notice  especially  misery,  degradation,  and  moral  eclipse,  resulting 
directly  from  giant  evils,  which  are  tolerated  in  all  our  large  cities, 
though  known  to  every  thoughtful  person,  from  judge  to  artisan, 
from  clergyman  to  sexton,  from  editor  to  reporter,  from  wealthy 
matron  to  the  bumble  sewing  woman.  Every  eamesi  thinker  knows 
that  titcro  are  evils  feeding  the  furnaces  of  physical,  mental,  and  moral 
destruction  ;  that  there  are  flourishing  nurseries,  common  scliools,  and 
universities  of  crime,  degradation,  and  death.  Yet  the  great  cliurclies 
slumber  on,  their  melodious  chimes  call  the  self-satisfied  to  cushioned 
seats  where  arc  heard  enpositions  of  ancient  lore  and  legends  of  a 
vanished  past,  with  incidental  and  general  reference  to  the  conditions  of 
to-day,  enabling  the  children  of  wealth,  who  vainly  Imagine  they  are 
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the  disciples  of  Jesus,  to  spend  a  comfortable  hour  and  perchance  con- 
tribute to  carrying  the  Gospel  to  some  nature-favored  heathen  land, 
never  as  yet  cursed  by  rum  and  other  evils  which  flourish  wi^h  tropical 
luxuriance  in  all  civilized  countries,and  which  ever  follow  with  blighting, 
corroding,  and  life-destroying  influence  in  the  wake  of  our  boasted 
modern  civilization.  Two  great  evils  confront  every  thoughtful  Ameri- 
can citizen  to-day.  One  the  oppression  of  the  poor  and  the  unfortunate  ; 
the  other,  the  omnipresent  cancer  spots  in  metropolitan  lifCf  the  infection 
of  which  is  reaching  the  highest  circles  of  Boulevard  society  and  pene- 
trating the  cellars  of  the  tenement  houses.  Recently  a  little  work  has 
been  published  which  deals  chiedy  with  what  we  may  term  the  '*  cancer 
spots  of  social  life'*  in  one  of  Americans  great  cities.*  It  is  prepared  by 
an  earnest  Christian  gentleman,  who  has  had  a  committee  of  conscien- 
tious men  and  women  investigating  the  actual  conditions  ki  the 
social  cellar  of  Chicago.  The  author  states  that  his  purpose  is  not  to 
show  that  Chicago  is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  in  regard  to 
poverty,  crime,  or  degradation.  He  merely  desires  to  indicate  deplorable 
facts  as  they  exist  in  this  great  city  to  show  how  dire  destitution  is 
working  havoc  with  the  children  of  men  almost  under  the  shadow  of  the 
palaces  of  those  who  profess  to  be  Christians.  He  cites  as  an  illustration 
of  the  extreme  poverty  in  Chicago  the  fact  that  when  the  compulsory 
education  law  went  into  effect,  the  inspectors  found  in  the  squalid  region, 
a  great  number  of  children  so  destitute,  that  they  were  absolutely  unfit 
to  attend  school ;  decency  forbidding  that  the  sexes  in  far  more  than 
semi-nude  condition  should  mingle  in  the  school-rooms^  and  although 
a  number  of  noble-hearted  ladies  banded  together  and  decently 
clothed  three  hundred  of  these  almost  naked  boys  and  girls,  they  were 
compelled  to  admit  the  humiliating  fact  that  they  had  only  reached  the 
outskirts,  while  the  great  mass  of  poverty  had  not  been  touched.  A 
faint  idea  of  the  extent  of  poverty  in  this  one  city  may  be  gained  from 
the  following  facts  from  the  record  of  one  of  the  city  police  stations. 

On  one  night  last  February,  one  hundred  and  twenly-four  destitute 
homeless  men  begged  for  shelter  in  the  cells  ;  of  this  number  sixty- 
eight  were  native  born  Americans,  The  station  was  so  crowded,  that  in 
one  celly  eight  by  nine  and  a  half  feet,  fourteen  men  passed  the  night, 
some  standing  a  part  of  the  night,  while  others  lay  packed  like  sardines. 
After  a  time,  those  on  the  floor  exchanged  places  with  the  poor  creatures 
who  had  been  standing.  The  following  Incident  related  is  as  typical  as 
it  is  pathetic  :  An  old  man,  cold,  homeless,  destitute,  not  knowing  where 
to  lay  his  head,  was  seen  to  take  a  shovel  and  deliberately  break  a  win- 
dow in  a  store  opposite  a  police  station.  He  was  immediately  arrested. 
"  What  did  you  do  that  for?  "  demanded  the  officer.  **  'Cos  I  was  hungry 
and  cold  and  knew  if  you  got  me  I  could  have  food  and  shelter.^*  He 
was  taken  care  of  after  he  had  broken  the  law.  There  is  something 
radically  wrong  with  social  conditions  which   compel   men  who   find 

*  Chicago's  Dark  Places. 
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every  avenue  from  eiposure  and  starvation  closed,  to  become  ia.'w- 
bre^ers  in  order  to  live.  Some  months  ago,  one  of  the  Chicago 
dailies  instituted  an  inquiry  to  Qnd  out  as  nearly  as  possible  the  namber 
of  men  out  of  work  In  that  city  ;  the  retuniB  gave  a  total  of  40,000 
adults  who  had  notliing  to  do.  In  connection  with  this  fact  I  quote 
from  the  author  of  "Chic^o's  Dark  Places": — 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Trades  Association  a  motion  was  made  to  the 
effect  that  tlie  Association  request  tJis  mayor  of  the  city  and  the 
director  of  the  World's  Fair  to  issue  a  proclamation  declarine  that  the 
city  was  flooded  with  idle  men,  and  warning  the  unemployed  of  other 
cities  and  diatricta  not  to  come  here  as  there  was  not  work  for  them. 

The  fallowing  momlDg  k  itparber  waited  upon  the  mayor  and  asked 
htm  what  be  would  do  if  the  resolnUon  w«ra  preaeuted  to  him.  His 
Immediate  reply  waa  to  the  effect  that  he  would  gladly  Issue  such  a 
proclagoation,  especially  mentioning  the  fact  that  there  were  20,000  un- 
employed men  in  the  city  already. 

Now  look  at  the  two  statements,  and  you  see  the  awfulneai  of  the 
fact,  no  matter  which  eBtimat«  fs  accepted  as  correct.  Suppose  you 
strike  a  balance  between  the  two  (although  the  Trades  Association 
Inclines  to  believe  the  Globe'*  figures  are  the  more  accurate),  and  you 
have  the  appalling  assurance  that  30,000  unemployed  men  are  wandering 
through  the  streets  of  this  city  seeking  work.  Even  granted  that  the 
mayor's  conservative  estimate  Is  most  correct,  the  fearful  fact  aUll 
remains  that  our  peace  Is  menaced  by  twenty  Ibousand  men  who  have 
not  the  necessary  work  to  earn  their  daily  bread. 

These  facts  most  conclusively  refute  the  statements  too  often  made 
that  "men  won't  work,"  and  "there's  work  enough  if  men  are  only 
willing  to  do  It."  Such  Is  not  the  truth,  I  can  find  you  many  Instances 
where  good,  steady  workmen  have  offered  to  the  foremen  of  certain 
establishments  $10,  (25,  and  even  the  whole  of  the  flret  month's  wages 
if  they  would  And  them  employment. 

One  laboring  man  being  Interrogated  by  one  of  the  commissianers  who 
gathered  the  facts  for  the  author  of  this  work,  replied  to  the  question, 
•'  What  can  you  say  for  those  who  won't  work,  who  are  commonly  called 
tlie  '  bums  of  society '  ?  "  In  such  a  thoughtful  and  su^^tive  way  that 
I  give  his  words  verbatim. 

"  Let  me  ask,  What  is  a  bum?  As  a  rule,  you  will  find  him  to  be  a 
creature  degraded  hy  circumstances  and  evil  conditions.  Let  me  Illus- 
trate. A  man  loses  his  job  by  eickncBS  or  some  other  unavoidable  cause. 
He  seeks  work,  and  I  have  shown  you  how  difficult  it  Is  to  find  it.  Ha 
fails  time  and  time  again.  Is  there  any  wonder  that  he  grows  discour- 
aged, and  that,  picking  up  his  meals  at  the  free  lunch  counter,  sleepli^ 
in  the  wretched  lodging  houses,  associating  with  the  filthy  and  degraded, 
he,  step  by  step,  drifts  further  away  from  the  habits  of  integrity  and 
industry  that  used  to  be  a  part  of  himself?  He  sinks  lower  and  lower 
until,  overcome  by  circumstances,  he  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  social 
ladder, —  at  once  a  menace  and  a  disgrace  to  the  city.  Instead  of  blaming 
and  condemning  him,  poor  fellow,  we  should  look  at  the  clrcumstasce* 
that  made  him  what  he  is,  and  endeavor  to  remedy  them." 

It  Is  not,  however,  with  the  uninvited  poverty  which  flourlshea  in 
every  great  city  of  America  that  the  work  chiefly  deals.  It  palnta  most 
thrlllingly  the  darker  and  more  t«rrible  side  of  social  conditions;  where 
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crime  and  debauchery  mhiglA  with  poverty;  where  every  breath  of  air 
is  heavy  with  moral  contagion.  I  ^ve  only  space  to  notice  briefly  two 
of  the  great  evils  described, —  the  saloon  «od  the  disreputable  concert 
halls,  as  these  seem  to  me  the  greatest  curses  tonofaMl  upon. 

THE  SALOON  CURSE  First  in  the  list  of  crime-producing,  soul- 
destroying  evils  of  metropolitan  life,  rises 
the  saloon,  the  deadly  upas  of  the  nineteenth  century  civilization, 
the  black  plague  of  moral  life.  In  Chicago  there  are  about  5,600  saloons. 
During  the  year  ending  March  1,  1801,  observes  the  author  of  '*  Chicago^s 
Dark  Places,*'  the  expenditure  for  beer  in  Chicago  alone  was  not  less 
than  forty  million  dollars  ($40,000,000).    He  continues:— 

**  The  population  is  about  1,200,000.  This  g^ves  an  average  expenditure 
for  beer  alone  of  $33.25  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  Chicago,  and 
these  results  are  gained  after  the  most  conservative  figuring.  This 
would  give  over  flfty-three  gallons  of  beer  to  be  consumed  by  each  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  city. 

*'  We  are  told  that  Germany  is  a  great  6eer-drinking  country,  and  yet 
the  official  statistics  for  1888  show  that  in  Germany  only  twenty-nve 
gallons  per  capita  were  drunk.  Our  estimate  for  Chicago  shows  more 
than  double  that  per  capita. 

**  Let  us  look  now  and  see  what  this  immense  sum  of  $40,000,000  annu- 
ally spent  in  beer  might  do  for  this  city  if  wisely  expended.  It  would 
supply  to  40,000  Chicago  families  an  income  of  $1,000  a  year,  or  over  $83 
a  month. 

**  Where  would  our  Chicago  poverty  be,  if  $40,000  families  were  each 
spending  in  legitimate  trade  $83  a  month  ?  Workmen  woul<f  be  in 
demand,  and  business  would  so  increase  as  to  make  Chicago  in  ten  years 
the  leading  city  on  this  continent;  or,  take  this  money  and  spend  it 
directly  in  building  beautiful  new  homes  for  tlie  workingmen  of  this 
city,  and  what  should  we  see  ? 

"  Fourteen  thousand  commodious  cottages  built  at  a  cost  of  $2,500  each, 
on  lots  which,  bought  in  acreage  in  a  suburban  district,  could  be  deeded 
to  the  workingmen  at  $180  each,  and  these,  together  with  a  check  for 
another  $180,  given  to  each  family  to  help  in  furnishing  the  houses  they 
owned.  What  an  aggregation  of  domestic  happiness  in  home  life,  and 
all  for  the  money  spent  in  beer  for  one  year  alone. 

"  Now,  if  Chicago*s  expenditure  for  beer  only  amounts  to  $40,000,000  we 
may  safely  say  that  for  all  kinds  of  intoxicating  beverages,  including 
wines  and  distilled  liquors,  Chicago  spent  last  year  upwards  of  eighty 
millions  of  dollars.  Is  there  any  limit  to  the  great  good  that  could  come 
to  the  city  with  this  amount  expended  in  proper  channels?'' 

Another  well-taken  point  is  the  lawlessness  of  the  saloon  power.  It  is 
essentially  a  law-defying,  cnme-breeding,  and  disorder-producing  ele- 
ment, a  terrible  arraignment,  yet  no  one  can  question  the  ti'uth  of  the 
last  two  charges,  while  its  lawless  character  is  seen  in  the  facts  set  forth 
in  this  volume  wherein  it  is  shown,  (1)  that  the  Brewer's  Association 
pays  the  costs  of  all  the  suits  and  defends  all  of  its  members,  whether 
they  have  violated  the  laws  or  not,  (2)  The  saloons  are  required  to 
close  on  Sunday,  yet  a  large  number  totally  ignore  the  law,  running 
every  Sunday.    (3)  They  are  required  not  to  sell  to  minors  without  a 
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written  order  frum  parents  or  gunrdian,  and  yettbcre  are  thouanncis  of 

Baloona  wlikli  pay  no  attention  to  tliis  reijuii'enicnt  (4)  Tlicy  arc  for- 
bidden to  liiiibor  women  i>f  baJ  repute,  and  yet  wo  aro  informed  that 
onceiilood  in  CIii<'ai,'o  keqis  from  twenty-five  to  forty  barlolB,  wbile  in 
bosts  of  (itlier  saloons  specinl  arrangements  are  made  for  tbe  gratifyintr 
of  all  forms  of  nameless  Immornlity  wbicb  springs  from  lust  fed  and  in- 
flamed by  nun. 

Tlio  iiilliieni^c  of  tlie  salooD  on  tbe  young  is  one  of  tlie  most  Bcrionn 
pliases  of  tlie  many-sidud  evils  of  tbe  liquor  traffic.  All  jMirsiins  who 
know  anytbin);  about  tlie  efFei;t  of  strong  drink  freely  indulged  in,  know 
that  like  opium,  it  weakens  nben  it  does  not  destroy  tbe  monil  nature; 
it  wipes  out  tlio  line  of  mor.'il  rectitude  from  mental  discernment;  it 
feeds  tbe  fires  of  animal  passion  as  coal  feeds  a  fnmace;  it  drys  up  tbe 
Hiul  and  slirivels  tlio  biphcr  impulses  and  nobler  aspirations  of  its  vic- 
tims. Yet  we  are  told  tliat  in  a  saloon  under  one  of  tbe  newspaper 
offices  in  Cliieago  one  night,  foitrleen  boy  a  and  girta  from  fourteen  to 
vettntcen  years  of  aye  were  seen  to  enter;  and  to  show  that  this  is  an  evil 
by  no  means  oonltned  to  Chicago,  facta  gathered  from  other  reliable 
sources  aro  cited  from  wbicb  wo  find  that  nine  hundred  and  elphty-threo 
young  men  and  boys  wei-eseen  to  enter  nineteen  saloons  in  Albany,  Indi- 
ana, one  evening  viilliin  one  hour  and  a  ha{f.  On  .1  certain  cveiiins:  In 
Milwaukee  four  hundred sixly-ciy lit  peraonn  mere  seen  to  enter  a  ainyle 
saloon,  most  i)f  whom  were  young  men  and  boys. 

The  yuesUon  is  often  asked  how  it  is  that  society  tolerates  such  a 
confessefl  violator  of  law  and  order  as  tlio  saloon  luis  demonstrated 
itself  to  bo.  If  an  individual  defied  the  law  as  a  large  number  of  tbo 
Baloiiii  keepers  do,  be  would  be  quickly  punished.  Nay,  more,  if  a  poor, 
Ktiirving  mah  steals  a  loaf  of  bread  to  appease  his  gnawing  hunger,  or 
to  s:ive  tbe  life  of  bis  starving  family,  bo  is  sent  to  prison,  that  the  ma- 
jesty of  the  laa  may  be  vindicated.  But  when  a  saloon-keeper  breaks  tba 
law  iij  keejiing  open  on  Sunday  in  selling  liquor  to  minors,  or  in 
making  bis  saloon  a  rendezvous  for  women  of  bad  reputo,  nothing  is 
said  U-eausc  (1)  of  the  moral  apathy  tbrougbont  tbe  iveb  and  woof 
of  Christian  society;  ('.')  professing  Christians  aro  more  loyal  t«  pnily- 
hacks  and  demagogues  than  they  are  to  their  own  homes  and  their 
country,  <:l)  the  saloon  is  a  unit  in  its  voting  strength,  loyal  to  its 
liHils  iuiil  ri'li'uttess  to  its  foes,  and  the  voting  power  of  the  saloon 
clement  in  any  great  city  when  united  with  tbe  voting  strengCli  of 
Ibe  Cbristiiin  element  in  either  of  the  gi-eat  parties,  turns  the  eealcs 
for  the  minions  of  the  rum  power.  I.ct  me  illustrate.  In  Chicago 
tliero  is  alH>ut  .'),000  saloons.  These  saloons  will  average  not  less  than 
two  voters  to  Ibe  saloon,  the  proprietor  and  tbe  bar-keeper;  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  expect  four  votos  would  come  ne.irer  the  correct  figures,  as 
nuuiliei'K  of  s.iloons  hare  several  bar-tenders.  But  placing  tbe  number 
at  two.  wc  have  a  voting  strength  of  11,200.  Xow  each  one  in  this 
army  can  surely  influence  four  peraonn,  many  can  tnHueuce  from  six  to 
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ten  votes,  but  placing  the  figures  at  four,  we  have  the  enormous  totr.l 
of  44,800  voters  to  be  added  to  the  11,200  engaged  in  the  trafiic,  giving 
a  startling  aggregate  of  56,000  voters,  which  the  saloon  power  can 
count  on  with  reasonable  certainty,  when  any  measure  affecting  its 
interests  is  to  be  acted  upon,  or  when  persons  are  to  bo  elected  who 
can  enforce  or  ignore  laws  enacted  to  restrict  the  liquor  evil.  Tliis 
argument  presented  to  the  political  parties  is  usually  irresistible;  they 
simply  permit  the  saloon  element  to  dictate  its  policy  and  its  candi- 
dates. And  against  this  army  of  home  destroyers,  this  solid  battalion 
of  evil,  this  power  which  prostitutes  political,  integrity,  destroys 
virtue,  breeds  crime,  fills  prisons  with  victims  and  homes  with 
misery,  and  requires  the  expenditure  on  the  part  of  the  government  of 
millions  of  dollars  in  punishing  the  criminals  and  the  paupers  it  annually 
makes, —  I  say  against  this  army  engaged  under  the  banner  of  the  rum 
tralhc,  what  counteracting  opposition  is  springing  from  the  home  loving, 
the  upright  and  pure-minded  citizens  of  our  great  cities  ?  What  concerted 
action  is  the  church  with  her  tens  of  thousands  of  communicants  putting 
forth  ?  It  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  thwart  the  allied  power  of  rum, 
if  a  few  persons  in  every  church  and  every  society  for  ethical  improve- 
ment were  ablaze  with  moral  enthusiasm,  and  wise  enough  to  adopt  lines 
of  action  similar  to  those  successfully  carried  out  by  the  liquor  interest. 
For  example:  Suppose  in  every  church  four  or  six  earnest  men  and 
women  form  a  league  for  the  protection  of  the  home;  let  them  secure  the 
pledge  of  every  vott*r  in  the  church  who  has  love  for  his  fellow-men  and 
resi)ect  for  decent  government,  that  he  will  vote  for  no  man  for  any  olKce 
who  patronizes  the  saloon,  who  fraternizes  with  the  liquor  element,  or 
who  is  supported  by  the  rum  shops,  and  that  he  will  use  all  honorable 
means  to  further  good  government,  by  seeking  the  advancement  to 
ollire  of  i)ure  and  upright  citizens.  Something  like  that  would  be  all 
that  wouhl  be  necessary  for  the  general  membership  to  sign.  Then  let 
each  league  appoint  an  executive  committee  of  three  or  five  to  act  pre- 
cisely as  do  ofhcers  in  an  army,  to  confer  with  the  executive  committee 
of  other  leagues  to  secretly  arrange  or  map  out  a  ca»/<y>a/f/»,  and  to  give 
commands-to  the  army.  It  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  poll  the  saloon 
vote  in  such  a  way  as  to  ascertain  exactly  where  it  stood  in  cases  where 
there  was  a  (luestion  as  to  the  position  of  candidates,  after  which  the 
word  could  be  given  that  no  votes  be  cast  for  the  choice  of  the  saloon 
element.  1  am  speaking  now  chiefly  of  municipal  elections,  as  they  most 
intimately  affect  the  saloon  power  in  our  great  cities.  If  something  like 
this  i)oliey  was  followed,  and  every  church  had  its  active  league,  it 
would  not  be  long  before  there  would  be  enrolled  on  the  side  of  pure 
governnumt  and  true  morality,  an  army  far  eclipsing  in  strength  and 
number  the  rum  element,  an  army  that  could  easily  turn  the  balance  of 
power  into  the  hands  of  hii^h-minded  citizens,  who  would  enforce  the 
laws  with  equal  justice,  without  fear  or  favor.  I  merely  throw  out  this 
as  a  hint  of  what  might  be  accomplished,  because  it  has  become  fash- 
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ionable  for  good  but  easy-going  people  to  dismiss  these  matters  with 
the  remarlc  that  nothing  practical  can  be  done  to  meet  the  demoralizing 
and  degrading  power  of  the  saloon. 
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Chicago  has  many  dark  places,  not  the  least  among 
which  are  the  low  theatres,  the  concert  halls,  and  other 
similar  resorts  where  immorality  flourishes  as  it  flour- 
POLLUTION,     jgjj^^j  j^  j^^^g  during  that  long  mofal   night  when 

Messalina  dragged  down  an  already  debauched  court  to  unspeakable 
debasement,  when  Nero  thirsted  for  blood  and  wallowed  in  the  sewers  of 
moral  degradation,  and  when  Domitian's  frightful  cruelty  only  equaled 
his  gross    sensualism.      The  saloon,  the   black  plague  of    nineteenth 
century  life,  overlaps  all  other  degrading  evils,  its  miasma  of  death  fills 
every  rendezvous  of  degradation,  and  until  its  ever  increasing  power  is 
checked,  nay,  more,  until  its  power  in  American  politics  is  broken, 
other  allies  in  crime,  debauchery,  and  moral  death  will  flourish.     By  the 
side  of  the  rum  curse  flourishes,  as  our  author  points  out,  the  low 
theatres  and  concert  halls,  but  he  wisely  observes  that  these  places  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  flrst-class  and  reputable  houses,  whose  mana- 
gers are  ceaselessly  striving  to  entertain  and  elevate  their  patrons.    Music 
may  be  made  one  Of  the  most  inspiring  and  ennobling  agencies,  while  the 
theatre  holds  a  power  for  the  education  and  elevation  of  the  masses  pos- 
sess<)d  by  few  other  popular  agencies,  for  it  appeals  simultaneously 
to  the  eye,  the  ear,  and  the  heart  of  the  people.    It  possesses  the  power 
of  educating  while  it  entertains,  it  may  be  made  to  elevate  while  it 
amuses.    I  am  profoundly  convinced  that  Victor  Hugo  was  right  when 
he  claimed  that  the  theatre  held  possibilities  of  the  widest  and  most 
far-reaching  character  for  the   education   and  enlightenment  of   Uie 
masses;  and  when  the  leaders  of  moral  thought  and  reform  work  come 
to  realize  this,  they  will  call  to  their  aid  this  most  powerful  agent  for 
touching,  thrilling,  and  swaying  the  heart  of  the  people  which  a  noble 
cause  can  summon.     But  while  the  possibilities  for  good  possessed  by 
the  theatre  are  well-nigh  inestimable,  its  capacity  for  evil  is  no  less 
marked.    In  many  of  our  large  cities  to-day  low  theatres  and  concert- 
halls,  masquerading  under  the  robes  of  respectability,  are  feeding  all 
that  is  vilest  and  most  repulsive  in  life.     In  these  places  in  Chicago 
there  are  nightly  enacted  practically  above  board  the  same  revolting 
scenes  which  marked  the  lowest  depths  of  human  debasement  in  the  day 
of  Rome's  greatest  depravity.    To  feed  the  rum-inflamed  lusts  of  men, 
the  managers  of  these  craters  of  bestiality  and  depravity  have  nightly 
exhibitions  which  mark  the  nadir  to  which  abandoned  womanhood  can 
sink.     No  one  can  enter  those  dens  of  infamy  without  inhaling  the  con- 
tn^i^ion  of  moral  death.    The  records  of  the  commissioners  who  investi- 
gated the  concert    halls  and  low  theatres  sickens  one  much  as  the 
fri<:r]itful  revelation  of  Mr.  Stead  sickened  while  it  appalled  the  civilized 
world.    And  let  it  be  remembered  that  this  imutterable  social  depravity 
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is  flourishing  in  a  city  richly  jewelled,  with  magnificent  temples  dedi- 
cated to  Deity;  a  city  which  contains  the  moral  power  to  quickly  banish 
her  monstrous  evils,  if  the  conspiracy  of  silence  be  broken  and  the 
leaders  of  thought  be  brave  and  wise  enough  to  boldly  move  in  concert 
against  the  great  forces  which  every  thoughtful  man  and  woman  admit 
are,  more  than  aught  else,  the  source  of  social  demoralization,  crime, 
and  human  degradation.  If  the  Church  has  any  mission  worthy  of 
serious  thought  at  this  juncture  of  civilization,  that  mission  is  to  over- 
come these  evils,  to  cleanse  society  of  these  plague  spots,  and  avert  the 
spread  of  that  moral  degradation  which,  unless  checked,  will  as  surely 
sap  away  the  life  of  our  Republic  as  it  has  destroyed  proud  civilizations 
of  older  days. 

THE  POWER  AND  When  one  turns  from  a  view  of  the  mag- 

RESPONSIBILITY  nitude  of  these  giant  evils,  fostered  by  our 

OF  THE  Bocial  conditions,  to  a  contemplation  of  the 

CHRISTIAN   MINISTRY     ^®**  moral  power  resting  in  the  hands  of 

the  Christian  ministry,  he  may  well  ask 
whether  the  nineteenth  century  clergy  of  the  palatial,  stone,  heaven-pier- 
cing, turreted  temples  are  not  materialists,  on  whose  souls  the  life  and 
teachings  of  their  reputed  Master  work  no  greater  spell  than  they  did  with 
the  Sadducees  of  old,  who  regarded  that  great  life,  burning  at  white  heat 
with  moral  enthusiasm  and  holy  love,  as  a  troublesome  interloper,  a 
disturber  of  religion  and  society  worthy  of  death.  With  a  few  noble 
exceptions,  —  who  are  bravely  battling  for  justice,  for  the  poor,  and 
for  the  light  to  be  thrown  into  the  dark  places,  our  city  clergymen 
merit  arraignment  at  the  bar  of  civilization  for  burying  their  talents, 
for  trifling  away  the  power  which  has  been  given  them  as  standard 
bearers  of  the  cause  of  human  brotherhood  and  universal  justice;  for 
truckling  to  wealth  and  cringing  before  a  cynical  and  supercilious 
element  who,  by  an  unhappy  chance,  wield  some  influence  and  succeed 
in  making  the  superficial  imagine  they  represent  popular  sentiment 
and  culture.  It  is  a  crying  shame  to-day,  that  with  the  magnificent 
intellectual  power  and  influence  swayed  by  the  great  divines  who 
preside  over  the  wealthy  temples  of  Boston,  there  should  be  such 
frightful  wretchedness  within  cannon  shot  of  their  churches  and  the 
homes  of  their  wealthy  parishioners;  or  that  with  the  brilliancy  and 
power  represented  in  the  pulpit  of  Chicago,  there  should  be  such 
iniquity  flourishing  unrestrained  as  depicted  in  **  Chicago^s  Dark 
Places.^*  Whether  the  clergy  can  be  aroused  to  recognize  its  duty  and 
be  touched  by  the  world  of  wretchedness  and  sin  sufficiently  to  dare  to 
assail  our  present  evil  condition,  is  a  question  of  vital  importance, 
inasmuch  as  it  wields  a  vast  moral  influence.  Unto  the  clergy  much 
has  been  given,  and  if  its  members  believe  the  impressive  declaration 
of  their  great  Leader,  from  them  much  will  be  demanded.  Their  respon- 
Hbility  is  a«  great  as  their  apathy  is  marked;  an  indifference  which 
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epriuRS  from  timidity  or  tgnorance.  U  from  ttmiditj'  or  fear  tbat 
honesty  of  tli ought  and  a  brave  aamasklngof  erll  conditions  would  cost 
them  tlieir  posltionn,  they  have  no  right  to  bear  aloft  the  banner  of  Him 
who  rejected  all  life's  comforts,  all  honor  of  the  rich  and  cultured,  re- 
spect, power,  and  popularity ;  who,  tumli^  His  back  at  ouce  on  ease  and 
convcntionM  thought,  chose  to  live  without  a  roof,  save  the  azure  dome, 
tlint  by  min);IiDg  among  tlie  poor,  the  stn-diseaaed  and  miserables  of  his 
people,  He  might  ease  their  suCEering,  bring  aunshine  into  their  darkened 
anil  n-ret4;lied  abodes,  and  lift  them  from  the  aewers  of  animality  into  the 
pure  healtli-giving  and  soul-insplring  atmosphere  of  true  spirituality.  If 
on  tlie  otiicr  hand  (nnd  I  believe  this  is  the  chief  reason),  our  clergymen 
are  iijnorant  of  the  deep  iegradation  and  the  dire  want  n-liicb  is  flourishing 
witiiin  cannon  shot  of  their  homes,  they  are  treating  with  culpable 
contempt  tlie  life  and  teachings  of  Jesus,  who  constantly  mingled  with 
this  ciasH,  never  weary  in  seeking  to  aid  them,  and  who  taught  so 
Rolciiinly  and  impressively  that  His  mission  was  "(oseetand  to  savethote 
ic/io  )eere  lout,  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor,  to  heal  the  l/rolcen  hearted, 
la  preach  llbfrig  to  the  eaptieet,  and  opening  the  prison  to  them  that  art 
hound,  and  to  comfort  all  that  mourn." 

WHAT  THE  CLEROT  "  the  clergymen  of  our  great  cities  would 
MIGHT  ACCOMI'LISH.  "^"^  *""  *''*'  ««»">?'»  »«'  ^y  "'^ir  Master, 
would  refuse  to  take  the  words  of  those  who 
arc  blinded  and  callous  by  conventional  thought  and  the  ItidifFereuce 
wliieh  comes  to  sordid  natures  long  accustomed  to  mingle  with 
wretcliedness,  and  themselves  frequently  visit  the  exiles  of  society 
in  lliu  cities  whero  they  dwell;  if  its  members  would  for  one  day  in 
cni-li  wi'i'k  viKit  tlie  misembles  of  society,  I  doubt  not  that  the  pulpit 
would  noon  become  a  mont  poaer/al  batlerg  </  moral  poioer  and  tight, 
wliii'h  would,  in  a  surprisingly  short  time,  revulutioniEe  our  conditions, 
so  Iliat  in  the  place  of  thousands  of  people,  sandwiched  In  dens  of  Inde- 
seri1i:ihlt!  eiiualor,  we  would  see  healthful  apartment  houses;  Instead  of 
horriliiu  drinking  dens  and  rendezvous  of  degradation  and  debauchery, 
tiiiurishiiig  and  rank  as  tropical  forests,  we  would  find  temperance 
(Mling-hiiuses;  social  club  houses  where  every  evening  the  poor  man 
niid  liis  family  could  spend  an  hour,  looking  through  the  paper  of  tlie 
day,  etijiiying  the  illustrations  and  tho  intellectual  worth  of  our  periotU- 
f!il  liti-raliire,  or,  if  tliey  chose,  hear  iu  other  rooms  iecturca  or  charcoil 
tiilks  de:i1iiig  with  practical  pictures  of  life,  of  history,  travels,  socisl 
pnibli'ms,  !ind  otlier  themes  of  value,  and  where  at  a  very  moderate  price 
lu'idtiiful  and  nutritious  food  could  be  enjoyed.  Well-supported  indus- 
tri:)!  srhouls  wouhl  also  blossom  where  now  only  here  and  there  we  find 
a  sclioiil  NtriiKKlloS  foi*  existence  and  handicapped  for  want  of  means  for 
its  piuptT  Ciiirying  on. 
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Allcock's  Porous  Plasters  were  introduced  to  the  medical 
profession  and  public  over  thirty  years  ago,  and  the  marked  suc- 
cess and  unprecedented  popularity  which  they  met  with  not 
only  continues,  but  steadily  increases.  No<qfEei*^pl asters  have 
been  produced  which  gain  so  many  te^ti^nbnial^-  ()f  high  value 
as  those  continuously  accorded  to  Allcock's  PoRots  Plasters^ 
and  the  only  motive  for  these  exceptional  tributes  lies  in  the  fact 
of  their  bemg  a  medicinal  and  pharmaceutical  preparation  of 
superior  value. 

Additional  proof  of  the  true  ^^alue  of  Allcock's  Porous 
Plasters  lies  in  the  fact  that  they^re  bein^  largely  imitated  by 
unscrupulous  persons,  who  seek  to  obG^Hf^  the  public  by  offering 
plasters  which  they  claim  to  be  the  "  same,'*  "  equal,"  "  as  good,*' 
**  better,'* "  best  porous  plaster,"  etc.,  while  it  is  in  general  appear- 
ance only  that  they  resemble  Allcock's.  All  of  the  so-called 
porous  plasters  are  imitations  of  Allcock's  Porous  Plasters. 

Avoid  dealers  who  attempt  to  palm  off  inferior  and  worthless 
plasters  that  are  purchased  by  them  at  low  rates  for  the  pur- 
pose of  substitution. 
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8vo.    Cloth,  Price,  §13.00. 

A  Calendar  of  Sonnets. 

By  Helen  Jackson  ("H.  H.").  A  sonnet  for  each  month  in  the  year.  Illustrated  by  Smil 
Bayard,  vignettes  b>  E.  H.  Garrett.    Small  quarto,  uniquely  bound,  $2.00. 

An  Historical  Mystery. 

Translated  by  Miss  W<9ftMELEY.    12mo.    Half  Russia.    Uniform  with  the  preceding  volumes  of 

the  »et.    Price  9LG0. 

One  of  the  **  Scenes  from  Political  Life,"  and  a  worthy  continuation  of  this  popular  series  of  translations. 

The  Crisis  of  Morals; 

AN  EXAMINATION  OF  RATIONAL  ETHICS  IN  THE  LIGHT  OF  MODERN  SCIENCE.  By- 
Rev.  James  Thompson  Bixby.     16ma    Cloth.    Price,  $1.00. 

A  criticism  on  Ethics,  mainly  of  Herbert  Spencer's  theory  of  morals  as  the  product  simply  of  evolution. 

The  writer  has  a  full  and  comprehensive  grasp  of  the  subject,  and  Is  abreast  with  the  most  spiritual  de> 

mauds  of  the  intuitional  views. 

History  of  the  People  of  Israel. 

From  tiir  Time  op  Hezekiaii  till  the  Return  from  Babylon.  Third  Division.  By  Ekrbst 
Renan.    Demy  8vo.    Cloth.    Price  f  2.50. 

The  third  volume  of  Kenan's  '*  History  of  Israel "  suffers  nothing  by  comparison  with  the  other  two. 

Alles  D'Alouette. 

A  LITTLE  VOLUME  OF  COUPLET  VERSES.  By  F.  W.  Bourdillox.  Illustrated  by  Edmund 
H.  Garrett.    Small  4to,  white  and  gold  binding,  $1.00 ;  parchment  paper,  75  cents. 

Four  and  Five. 

A  STORY.  By  Edward  Evrrrtt  Halb,  author  of  "Ten  Times  One  is  Ten,"  *•  In  His  Name,** 
etc.    16mo.    Cloth.    Price,  $1.00. 

This  story  is  a  continuation  of  the  already  popular  "  Ten  Times  One  "  series,  by  the  same  author. 


ROBERTS  BROTHERS,  Publishers,       -      -       -      •       ^O'^T^^^^ 


NOW    IS   THE  TIME   TO    BUY 


THAT  CYCLOPEDIA  FOR  WHICH  YOU  ARE  LOOXINQ,  WHICH  MUST  BE 

80  COMPIKTI  tbtt  jroa  will  need  no  other  to  sipylr  Iti  delicti ; 

80  ACCVEATE  lk«t  JOK  on  trait  lU  BUtenrRls; 

80  COKVSXnKT  In  jtlin  thit  Use  will  not  1m  wwtcd  1b  nBcleH  learcUaK; 

80  FBEB  FBOH  TICRNICALITIES  (kat  cklldren  tai  nse  It  proBtabl)  ; 

80  LATI  tn  mvliloi  that  ron  mar  ■>*  «ell  InfOraied  on  contemporarj  ■atler 

SO  LOW  IH  PBICB  that  joa  need  not  denj  roaneir  lU  treasarei  of  hnowMj 

Aiithi-roawuiflodinTHE  INTCRHATIOHflL   CTCLOrCDIl 

IS?£;;>^'?^4^<S°j:r;^     dodd,  mead  &  company, 

tUMtr  ea»e,  trtr  nf  rxptnte. 
«ri«c>MMDipirtnMrt.7SSA7SEBMHnW.  nil 

THE  DIFFEREICJ 


nm  Stzn,  4,  6,  ni  8  M'C 
PRICE,  oa.so. 

PEABODf.  MASS. 


THE    DOOM    OF    MAMELONS 

By  W.   H.   H.  MURRAY. 

We  have  purchased  a  Binall  edition  of  tliis  wonderful 
poem  by  Mr.  Murray,  wlilcli  we  offer  for  tlie  next  nizt; 
days  for  40cents  a  copy,  postpaid.  It  Is  prlated  from 
laige,  Iiandsome  type,  lionDd  fn  paper,-  and  tetaiU  at 
50  cents. 
Addrrss 

^RE^^^  publishing  company. 


OUR  "BOOK  T>EPARTMENT. 


HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  COMPANY. 

Dr.  Holmes'  Works. 

New  Riverside  Edition^  in  thirteen  volumes. 

Ten  volumes  are  devoted  to  his  prose  WQjJief«^d  three  to  his  poems.  Dr.  Holmes 
has  annotated  the  poems,  and  has  writte»liew  prefaces  for  many  of  the  prose  volumes. 

Most  of  the  prose  volumes  contaili^ indexes;  and  the  last  volume  of  poems  will 
have  an  index  of  tlie  first  lines  of  all  the  ]9ioems  in  tlie  Ihree  volumes.  Several  portraits 
will  be  included,  representing  Dr.  Holmes  ^t  differedt  periods  of  his  literary  career. 

' »         ■ 

Vol.    I.  The  Autocrat  of  tiie  BreaulF ast  Table.    With  a  new  Steel  Portrait  of 

II.  The  Professor  at  the  Breakfast  Table.  [Dr.  Holmes. 

III.  The  Pokt  at  th£  Breakfast  Table. 

IV.  Over  the  Tea-C/ups.    With  an  Etched  Portrait. 
V.  Elsie  Venner.  ■   * 

VI.    The  Guardian  Xngev 
VII*    A  Mortal  ANTiPArav.     ,,  ■ 
VIII.    Pages  from  an  OLtr-TffLUME  of  Life. 

Crown  8vo,  very  attractively  bound,  ^1.50  each. 

The  Lady  of  Fort  St.  John. 

By  Mary   Habtwell   Catherwood,   author   of    "The   Romance   of 
.;     Dollard,"  etc.     16mo,  *1.25.     [Nearly  Ready.] 

Fort  St  John  stood  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  John  River,  in  New  Brunswick,  and 
held  the  fortunes  of  Charles  de  la  Tour,  one  of  the  French  lords  of  Acadia  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  Madame  de  la  Tour,  the  *Mady"  of  the  fort,  is  a  charming 
character  of  heroic  fidelity  and  qyeenly  grace.  The  story  is  powerfully  written  ana 
vividly  portrays  the  thoughts  and  customs,  the  struggles  and  loyalties,  of  the  epoch 
to  which  it  relates. 


Betty  Alden. 


By  Jaxe  Goodwin  Austin.     16mo,  $1.25. 

**  Betty  Alden  ^*  is  the  second  volume  in  a  series  of  historical  romances  of  the  Old 
Plymouth  Colony,  **  Standish  of  Standish  '*  being  the  first,  **  A  Nameless  Nobleman*' 
third,  and  *^  Doctor  Le  Baron  and  His  Daughters'*  the  fourth.  Betty,  the  daughter 
of  John  Alden  .and  Priscilla,  is  a  charming  character.  The  novel  is  full  of  the  history 
and  picturesque  incidents  of  the  early  Pilgrim  story,  and  is  likely  to  be  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  Mrs.  Austin's  very  successful  books  about  the  Old  Colony. 

The  Abandoned  Claim. 

Bv  Flora  Haixes  Loughead,  author  of  "  The  Man  Who  Was  Guilty." 
16mo,  $1.25. 

The  unquestionable  power  and  skill  of  Mrs.  Loughead  now  give  us  a  story  very 
unlike  the  noteworthy  novel  of  **  The  Man  Who  Was  Guilty."  It  is  a  simple  and  win- 
ning story  of  the  five  years'  experiment  of  two  brothers  and  a  sister  in  developing  an 
abandoned  claim  in  California.  The  account  of  their  labors,  successes,  and  occasional 
reverses,  is  exceedingly  interesting,  and  the  tone  of  the  whole  is  fine  and  inspiring. 


*«*  For  sale  by  all  booksellers.     Sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt  cf  price,  by  the 

publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  4L  CO.>  B<^%\fi!«v. 


att 


^    1492  S&rr£i£^::r^'t;;t;?^^^^  lop^ 

HE  400th  Anniversary  of  the  Discov 
ery  of  America  will  be  celebrated  bj 

P?  CENTURY 

MAGAZINE 

With  a  ^reat  American  proj^ram. 
Four  Serial  Novels.  j;^l^^^^\'^^::^. 

ten  by  Radyard  Kipling  in  collaboralian  mthayouneADieri- 
can  author,  WolcottBaleslier;  ••  The  Chosca  Vftlley,*' i  novel 
of  the  Great  West,  by  Muy  Hallock  Foole;  >  novel  of  New 
York  life  by  the  author  of  "The  Anglomaniacs " ;  and 
"Charaeleristici,"  1  remwkable  story  by  Dr.  Weir  Mitcbea 

Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich  ^"'j^n^'^'^,f 

in  single  nambers  ;  Frank  R.  Stockton  and  many  other  well- 
known  nrilers  will  contribute  ihort  storiei. 

The  1-ife  of  Columbus  S'S,Si;;?l|£; 


The  World's  Fair  at  Clilcago  ™i,Ji 

in  ■  leriei  of  views  of  the  architectural  featares,  printed  bj 
apedal  arrangemeat  with  the  managers  of  the  Paic. 

The  American  Indian.  p^SoJ'ttt'l^ 

iB«Ti  quCTtion  from  the  white  man'i  standpoint.     In  a  leriei 

of  illustrated  articles  the  Indian's  side  ?nll  be  preaented— 

how  he  lives  and  thinks,  his  home  life,  his  music,  etc  '  .^^^cT 

Am^rir*fin   Art  Examples  of  (he  best  work  of  ~~ 

rtlllCI  l^^ll  m  L.    Americano>nlemporarypaiiiterswillbeshown.aDdCale-ifamaal 

aeries  of  wood-engravings,  made  directly  from  the  Old  Italian  Masters,  will  be  continued 

The  American  Farmer  and  the  Government.     ,*"  r" 

ofthcgrtM 
interest  touching  the  subject  of  what  the  Government  sfaoold  do  for  the  &na«T,  THE  €■» 
TUKV  will  print  a  number  of  important  articles  by  leading  writers  on  this  inbject. 

American  Sketches  by  Edgar  W.  Nye,   ^^^t^^^^jj* 

("Bill  Nye")  will  contribute  a  series  of  entertaining  "Aotobii^raphieB,**  deacribing  Ml 
eipeneoces  in  diSerent  pauts  of  America  and  in  various  capacities. 

Other  Important  Articles  &i'.V  S-'J!  t±SfS-J.^r^ia 

'  Eggletton  on  Ameiiead  Speech;  '   -|ii  ii'   ■  il  n    ■! 

piDcn  on  "The  Jews  in  N™  Yo.k,"  thtir  bmilT  life,  cuuomi,  eii;..  with  odw  papen  on  Mew  YoA  ifc; 
anlclci  on  ihe  Cawrameat  o[  C<ufi:  ankles  bf  fiiinoui  KRnch  BUKaBS  (Cousod  and  ulhinl  on  tU 
Kfe  and  work;  papen  b/  the  weU-knonD  war  unaponilent  ArcMlialll  FoAia,  MC,  elE. 

Thb  CutTuRT  il  uiued  on  ihe  i>t  ot  tub  moDdi.  Ayaa't  tvhKnpaaa  tmti^oe.  Tk*  mmr  V^H 
btflu  Willi  ilwQumbci  for  Nonmber.iV-  Deceniber  will  I*  Th«  B—utlftll  CTnUt—  »^»*t 
SuMcriplians  an  taken  bv  pewsdealen  ai>d  bookidlas  faacrsUjr,  tnr  pcwtoiaiMn,  a^  by  tktt  pslAAa^ 
ftcmitiaiiccs  should  Ik  made  itj  poal-oSce  or  eaptest  ocdtr,  buk  oiedE,  dnft,  at  ia  MgiMwad  IMHK 

THE  CENTURY  CO.,  33  East  17th  St.,  New  York.  ' 


OUTi   BOOK   "DEPARTMENT. 


Have  You  a  New  Thought  ? 


IF  SO   PRESENT   IT  TO  THE 


TWENTIETH  CENTURY 

The  Popular  Weekly  Radical  Magazine. 


Motto:  "Hear  the  other  Side."  Editor:  Hugh  O.  Pentficflat  Aim:  TheEman* 
cipation  of  Man  and  Woman  from  Industrial,  Religimv9;''^iK}  Sexbal  Slavery.  Sub* 
scription:  ^2  for  fifty-two  weeks;  $1  for  twenty-spc^  w.^ks. 

^.  ■  .  •   / 

The  TWENTIETH  CENTURY.  THE  ARENA,  amj  their ELEGANT  PORT- 
FOLIO, which  they  describe  elsewhere.  /  ' 

All  for  only  $5.80 : 

Or.  The  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  fdk-  One  Year  and  the  Paper  Edition  of 
the  •*StrIiceof  aSex."  for  price  of  the  "Xweritieth- Century  "alone,  to  all  those 
mentioninfiT  THE  ARENA. 


The  Twentieth  Century  allows  a  free  discussion  of  all  sides  of  all  questions 
pertaining  to  man^s  freedom  and  happiness. 

Wliile  Mr.  Pentecost  is  radically  at  variance  with  established  institutions,  none 
can  doubt  his  earnestness  in  the  cause  of  humanity  and  truth.  He  is  a  clear  thinker^ 
a  vigorous  and  entertaining  writer. 

2l^"Each  number  of  tlie  Twentieth  Century  will  hereafter  contain  a  new  and 
original  feature  by  Mr.  Pentecost. 

SAMPLE  COPY  OF  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  FREE. 

The  "  STRIKE  OF  A  SEX," 

Or  Woman  on  Strike  Against  tlie  IVIale  Sex  for  Sexual  Soverelgitf. 

By  GEO.    N.   MILLER. 

This  epoch-making  novel  has  just  been  issued  in  London  under  tlie  new  title  of 
"The  Revolt  Against  Sex  Slavery."     235  pages.    Paper,  25  cents;  cloth,  75  cents. 

We  Offer  the  Paper  edition  of  tiiis  Novel  Free  to  All 

sending  us  a  yearly  subscription  to  the  Twentieth  Centuuy  and  mentioning  The 
Arena. 


Twentieth  Century  Publishing  Co., 

7  CLINTON  PLACE,  NEW  YORK  CITY- 

[Send  for  our  large  new  catalo^e  and  descriptive  list  of  Sociologic,  Sexologic,  Mythology 
Bationalistic,  rheosophic,  Spiritualistic,  Hypnotic,  Esoteric,  Philosophic,  and  Scienllfic  boc^.] 


OU%   BOOK   DEF'-^^TMEAn: 


I  kare  lerer  bmb  a  koek  that  I  prtse  ■*!«  UsUr<'*~Frank  J&nria,  PrindiMi 
FnbUc  Schools,  Battle  Creek,  Iowa. 
"SoHBi  la  vhlloMpkjr  aad  practical  to  tke  kigkeit  d^ne." — Bishop  John  H. 

Vincent. 
'*  Worth  Miiir  tinea  Iti  price."— Freemason's  Journal. 


$1 


THE  MASTERY  OF  MEMORIZING 

Read  ihe  best  thought  on  Memory  Training.  Itwillpay  you. /vo*p«4iu/>wr| 

lUES  P.  DOVIS,  FutiUslHir,  "f  ■   iU  BnUny,  lEI  lORL 


$1 


THE  KINDERGARTEN  MAGAZINE 
Is  full  (o  tlie  brim  eacb  monUi  with 
Home  and  School  jirnctieal  wurk.  Chilil- 
CiiltureStudy-Cii'clf  is  a  )i[>eclal  drpart- 
ment  furMutiicrK,  MukU',  Stories,  Unmen, 
Dul8art«,  UUtH,  <.)i:cu|>iilii>n.  overytliinR 
neccRsary  to  tlio  hlfflicr  culturu  of  tlie 
yoiinR.  f;l.fiO  per  jeiir;  3  niontlis'  triiil, 
SO  cents.  Kiniicnrarten  Pub,  Co.,  2T7 
Hadisou  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


^XJ9   ^OSTOZlf 

Or,  FATE'S  MTSTBRtES. 

A  thrllllDRnallitlcstoTToltbsU.B.Army. 

By  Cynthia  E.  fr.KVKi.Aap. 

WHAT  LEADING  THINKERS   BAY. 

'  WABni»iTi<\;  li;  C,  .I'llly  IS,  "90. 

I  lUTe  tv»<l  "  llii  lloiiur"  Willi  nimh  Intcreiit. 

The  Htnry  in  eviiipmly  fxtan  the  lieart  uf  tba 

auUKir.anil  an  ai-ltiul  Imiiian experience,  belnr 

altuy*  tints  tii  iiuLuiu, luii  ncvGt  tall  to  botb 

MlL  <  ievt-Iuml  1^  a  lailv  of  markeii  Intellectual 
force  Biiil  I'f  iiiuiMial  •.mlunrul  ul,ililv.  Tluwe 
wim  rKkcl"IIl»  Hoiiiir"  uJll  uuC  wuu.ler  at  Its 
extensive  uli:, 

HEXRT  \V.  BLAIR. 
House  of  REFRESENT.^T1v^*.  I'.S., 

WAHUISUTU.N,  D.  C, 


aflonleil  m 


y  RTrat  pleaaura.    1 


.._, -..^...„  .iilnr'iiiianRe.iileaiiirlilc'biroald 

ineatly  Iwnofit  tLe  viirlil  ir  oure  vieutly  under- 
*Iihm1.  I  ruKanl  ynur  iiovcl,  "llli  lluaor,"  as 
utroniti  tender,  and  tnie  to  a  blRb  ideal  of  man- 
hnoil,  quit!' iHi9hll>le  tollTen|i  ll^  If  one  In  made 
of  heroic  Ktiitr.  Rumanco  due*  not  die  with  nne's 
youth,  aailln  nuking  n  reco^ltton  vf  this  fact  In 
literature  yuu  liave  struck  a  new  vein.  You  have 
found  your  vocatlnn—ilie  writtniF  of  tbephilo- 
■nphtcal  novel  — and  no  doubt  vHl  have  some- 
tblnic  to  lay  to  ttie  world  on  fplrlliiallnDi,  byp- 
Aotliun,  aodanclallBm.  In  the  meantime,  I  hare 
tbeboDortobe,  wlihallHtncerltyanil  re»nect, 
Youn  moot  cordially,      O.S.  U1Ff6sD. 


THE  BOOK  OF  BOOKS! 

iimeisoirs  Mies 

IN   ONE   VOLUME. 

THE   ONLY   ADTHOKIZBD    KDITIOK. 


— Hnnil«ldi.lndtviduality.T 


il  Hit 


y  of  Mai 


•rDKbra- 
~bai  I 


(Id- 


THE   (iHOSTO.-TbP  1. 
anil  Clilld,  Till' ('eii:eiiiiliil  or 

tiou    of   liHlri<euileni.-e.  July  .    . 

KniiwahiiiiinuiulnKin  llllnnln  Siierrh; 

cinnati  In  Htm.  nmnlnatluK  .lanie*i>  Kl.i ~ 

the  I'm-lileney.  ■■nwOrant  Hannuet  TioM' 
Thiiule  to  Rer.  Alexamler  Clark  Tlir  l^M 
RlM*  Brfore  Me:  OT,Vl^lfln  of  War-  aneitnn 
from  a  Speech  uaileal  the  t*«l<lien>  and  tiiiSor* 
Reunion  at  liiillanaunib,  Imllana,  8e|>i  '.tl.l^ 
ATrllnitaloIibaiir.IUK«reall.  OiinM' HitiakM 
...,...._    .... fetlo  toheSaved?  "- 


Ciime«  a^ln<i  CiiDiinals,  and  Fuur 
,whk-hcnntBinM>me  otMr  Infrnull'i 
and  brightest  aaylugs. 


Till" 


il  limp  eon  talna  i 


i«  Steel  En^Tartne  of 


irsiniilr. 


andW 


.    mottled  edge*.  l.UI 

iuiK<:'>,  sor^  1«per,  laree  type,  bmall  tin. 
PRICE.   POSTPATn.   •ft.OO. 

For  sale  only  by  P.  C.  FARRELL, 

4a  TVall  street.  Kew  York.  >'.  T. 


(edtnl 


It  i»iic 


nfTlll 


»  P»>Tlii.-Jl 


purchased  at  Lorln|;'s  Newn  Stand 
Street,  Colby  &  Rich,  Beaton,  or  : 
Office.    'Wholeiwle  nnlers  stumld  be  t 
y  t<i  the  antbOT,  Smma  Miner,  a  -WsMr  Btmt. 


THE  ARENA  BOOK  BULLETIN. 


V>yV^^^^^^^^^^N/^%^^^^^^^^A 


FALL  AND  WINTER,  1891-92. 


1. 


Notable  Works  of  Fiction 
Dealing  with  Living  Is- 
sues. 

Serious  Works  on  Social 
and  Economic  Problems. 

Yalnable  and  Thought-in- 
spiring Religious  Works. 

Medical  Works- 
Standard  Works  of  Fiction. 


CONTENTS. 

VI. 


VII. 


X. 


standard  Poetical  Works. 

Biographical  and 
rical  Works. 

S^leiit)  )|;iist  of  Gift  and 
';  Pri^<^ntation  Volumes. 
Bookg  f^r  the  Toung. 

Uncla9sifled  List  of  Valu- 
able^ Books. 

Offers. 


II. 

III. 

IV. 
V. 


To  Our  Patbons  : 

We  take  great  pleasure  in  offering  our  readers^  on  the  following  pages, 
a  carefully  selected  and  classified  bulletin  of  books  of  great  merit.  Every 
thoughtful  American  will  wish  to  secure  for  the  long  winter  evenings  some 
food  for  the  mind,  although  many  find  their  finances  so  limited  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  procure  suitable  books  for  themselves,  and  what  concerns  them  still 
more,  their  children.  With  this  fact  in  view  we  have  made  several  combination 
offers  of  specially  choice  works  of  great  excellence,  furnishing  them  postpaid 
at  a  handsome  reduction  to  those  who  send  their  orders  direct  to  us.  We 
cannot  fill  these  special  combination  orders  through  the  trade  at  the  prices 
given.  Our  books  are  exactly  as  represented  and  we  feel  sure  will  greatly 
delight  every  purchaser ;  indeed  we  believe  our  patrons  will  find  the  books 
advertised  in  this  bulletin  in  every  instance  handsomer  and  more  attractive 
than  they  have  anticipated.  No  better  or  more  appropriate  Christmas,  birth- 
day, or  anniversary  presents  can  be  found  than  good  books.  They  amuse, 
entertain,  and  enrich  the  soul.  They  stimulate  to  lofty  thought  and  noble 
endeavor.  Parents  should  see  to  it  that  their  homes  are  well  supplied  with 
entertaining  and  instructive  books ;  they  will  prove  the  best  investment  ever 
made  for  those  who  are  to  be  the  principals  in  to-morrow's  battle  for  a  higher 
civilization. 

Money  may  be  gent  by  drafts  post-office  order,  express  order,  and  regis- 
tered letter  at  our  risk.         ^ 

Address  all  orders  to  Arena  Publishing  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  All  orden 
praH^pUy  filled*    Books  sent  postpaid  om  feeei^t  ^  igfmM  vB^«ii« 
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MetaMe  Worla  of  Fiction  Dealing  iltti  LiYing  Issues. 


Fiction  during  the  past  decade  has  become  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  eflectir 
educators  of  the  maasea.  This  fact  hu  been  rekdily  graap«d  by  earnest  Uilnken 
who  liave  been  quick  to  teach  the  lessons  to  them  dearest  and  moat  vital  bj  means  o 
vrell-writtan  stories.  We  have  given  a  carefully  classified  list  of  the  leading  rofonn 
aUve  novels  of  the  hour,  wliich  will  enable  our  readers  to  readily  select  such  of  thesi 
thoQght-inspiring  works  M  they  may  desire.  All  hooka  will  be  promptly  mailed  oi 
receipt  of  price.     Money  by  draft,  P.  O.  order  or  registered  letter,  at  onr  risk. 


ALMOST  PgKSPADEP. 
A.  NoTcl  by  Wii.1.  N.  llAKBEK.  Showing  the 
wide  Kult  Iclween  pnctlol  CtiiittlulItT  u 
Uucbt  Ijy  Jeoue.  uiil  crvvdal  Ctariitluiltx  ot 
to-ili)'.  It  nbouM  berewl  by  aver)-  penon  en 
rapport  with  tbs  f^rtu  reLiglouB  an<l  *fiociKl 
ullatlon  of  ouriMie  ll  In  lutsliKlJi  liil«r«>tlntt, 
brUllitat,  and  ructiutlns.  vnlla  no  one  can 
neruH  ItH  p^ixn  wtitiout  belnR  made  betler  In 

HHiI.    l>a|»r  only,  pcico  N  cenu. 
A    BAZARP    Qg    WKCT    FOBTUWES. 

By  W>.  Dbak  Howells.    Mkn;  cooaider  thl* 


ilrugBl* 


nil  iieuple  cannut  affarl  u 
sa.OWl  conies  Lave  been  auld 
clutll,  tiM. 


A    TRAMP    IW    BOCIKTT. 

By   Robert    H.    Cc 

Tbe  tint  ihouixtit  It 


.llatlcpiecaof 
!«« it.  t^"  '- 

kbie  ana  refioed 


toiler  (houKht,  however,  c 


numlien  In  all  nur  largi]  cities,  and  that  ttiey ar 

the  legitimate  resulta  of  our  |ii •  ' -*-" 

•oelal  condition*.    29D  paiTM. 
<Wc.;  cloth.  9t.2». 
A  TALK  OF  TWO  CITIBS. 


DICKl 


The 


minent    In    i 


e  jirotoundlj  Im- 
a  change  Is  Ir- 


c  iMllcr  that 
al    and    pollt 

condlliona  that  preceded  the  Kreiich  Kevnlu" 
tion.  aichlyboundlnlialf  Busila.  JTlce,  *1.M. 
A  8TB I  Kg  or  THB  MILLIOKMAIRE8 
AOAIMST  THB  MIWKRBj  OR.  THE 
HTORY  OF  apmwo  VALLEY. 
By  H.  D.  LixiVD.    A  hlstnrv  which  Is  alio  a 

,..    _. ._  -    -hrillln^v  Inte 

It  ftraphlc  picc 


tbeiujiiatli 


a  in]  nil 
thrlllli 


aiiilalliti 


^o? 


.  .  „  tndabeurtilngu  ■ 
>I  Dcllnn.  yet  it  la  onlv  the  a: 
Priw,  paiwi.  Mc. ;  clot^,  $IM 
AW  IWDIAWA  MAW. 


a  oonntry  town  he  haa  ooDStnotad  a  Hot] 
>t  buldi  the  taader**  allantloa  from  heein- 
le  to  end."—anrago  HtraUL  Poatpald. 
ui,  (1.00;  papet,  90  cants. 


A  KBMTPCKT  OOLOMEt^ 

Bj  Opir  F.  Biai.    ■*  One  nwU  it  from  Ont ' 

laat  with  keen  delight,  and ~ 

comes.    The  taleTs 
told. the  a 
tbe  pa(;si 


iiatbeticallr  u|>on    the 


nd  afgiia  when 

■tmiiiy  aod  slaoentr 
uiuvn  who  wander  tbron^ 
rldently  men  aoiJ  irib(o. 
wiui  •»  »»••  (nu^ot  the  Kentucky  aoll.  ib( 
humor  la  so  local  and  anaSectsit,  (be  platans 
of  nature  BO  delightful,  that  tbe  book  la  dond 
with  thecumtortableaaiue  ot  time  well  ipeoL" 
—  Chirago  InUr-Oeeiui.  Poaqialil.  eloUi,  )LM; 
paper,  to  cents. 

BBTOWP  THR  BOPBlf. 


\.  "The  Bpeenlatknia  an  fnO 
ona,  atrtkl  uE,  lottT  and  aaplr- 
and  Taloe<riocliUr  andlia- 


preaalTcW.  .  .  .  HetrlsetapntcoitcepliOBa 
ot  that  Ifte  on  a  higher  batda,  and  his  tbou^l 
**  certalnl;  elevated,  pure,  lofty  In  aplrit.  sad 
-■'-'ly      eipreBeod.^__^.^^    .  ^^ThoiightfBl. 


—  Oiieago  Tfwu*.  CMO, 


itlfull: 
BROTHKRi   [THR]  OR,  gPIJlfllOB  AWP 


of 


Splendor  and  Woe,'   Is  i 

Brunnis.  It  coQialna  a  tremandous  iudTctmnii 
against  the  Induatrial  ayatem  of  our  century 
and  nreiUcts  *  tearful  aocial  cataatrophe.  The 
dlcUon  la  forcible  and  the  desDrlpilre  {art 
cannot  fall  to  make  ■  deep  Impreaalon." — 
N.  r.  fMnbv  World.  Prioe,  paper,  M  oanti. 
lAOHB^R^JMB^^BK] 
By  Covns  FLCTOHKK.  AnabaoTblncatoiyby 
the  author  of  ■■  He  and  CbnmmT."  Dedicated 
til  lAchelort  whoaiay  be  caug>>*  ■-  —>•■——• 
atrlmonUl  tiappera.    The 


SiuatrlmonUl  tiappera.  Tbe  literary  fi 
to-d^r  haa  bnitallt  dragged  belQt 
footlights  ot  the  world  tlie  error  ot 
'■ —      ~"aj  n"  —•—   "--    - 


Uvea. 


the    curtain    i 
wtuma   la  their  aoMice  <a 
and  Irreeponatliili^T  M 


A  story  by  Rsv.  HinOTi.  Sxv 
ladallghtfnllywritteD.  Tben 
■ "-'id  from  the  llrat  page. 


the   Intenalty  ot   latere**    grows,   wSueW 

mental  Tialon  expands.    Manr  ot  the  ^ett  re- 

'— -•    -id  ths  aipeilanoea  which  tiM  yeow 

went  tbroiigh  In  Us  stmfgte  fat  troth. 

boat  doubt,  perxHial   nmlntoosaMa 


"  1  oan  oqpaalaatlonalj  reeoaaaiaad  **'*t  umL 
It  ll  prf«,  healthr,  aad  poaasMaa  a  aatW 
Intareetatatlmeina  the  pre— ut,  nliiw  almir 
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THE  ItAQ-nCKKR  OF  PARIfi. 

lly  Fklix  1*\'at.  a  novel  une<iua11e(t  in  Its 
n'mitiiiialldii  t>r  druiiiatic  ]Miw«r,  |iioturetM]ue 
iiitfiisliy.  I'rUp  dialogue,  imnoraiuio  effect, 
raiiinil  t4'ii(lfiicy,  anil  iMtla  lunillini;  uf  mKiial 
iiuoMl(tnK.  It  |tn*i«eiiti«a  coniiileto  iianorainaof 
the  I*iirlr«  of  the  pn^MMit.  ThiM  in  a  Kre-at  work, 
and  hhiiiild  lie  read  by  every  mie  inierented  in 
the  Htioial  iinihloiud  uf  the  day.  Cloth|<>l.UO; 
paiKir,  50  cent?*. 


THR  GENIUS  OF  GALILEE. 


By  A. 

of  •leHi 


I'.  Hammick.  a  romance  of  th^  life 
or  .leHUH,  written  by  a  brtiad-nilnded  libenl 
thinker,  who,  thoufsh  profoundly  reliploa:*, 
writeH  fn»ni  the  |M>int  of  view  of  the  new  re^ 
Il^iouft  thoucht,  better  known  as  **  Higher  Cri:* 
icinni."  It  i«  an  interetftini;  and  lu^tructive 
Btory.    6S8  ]>ages.    Cloth,  pric«p  9l.bO. 


Serious  Works  on  Social  and  Economic  Problems. 


FRENCH    RKTOLIITION 


i 


1 


I 

L 


it 


Two  volunioi*.  lly  Thomas  Carlylk.  Hand. 
Honiely  buiind  in*  one  lialf  Hu^ihiii,  nideN  and 
fd^f.x  niarbb'd.  bark  full  p>ld.  Trioe  |H*r  vtil- 
nnie  ^1,  both  Vi»luniea  hcnt  iMiMtpaid  lor  $1.*J0. 

CHIfAfUVS  1>AKK  PLACES. 

A  wiindcrrni  unfolilin^  itf  ilif  rriniesand  vicen 
Mhicli  Tlourl^h  under  tlir  hhadowh  of  lowly 
]Mlai-e?«  and  hravm  |iier<-.inu;  i(pinf!*  of  the  hei'* 
olid  i-ity  of  the  Ib'puliliir.  No  btNik  wldch  Itan 
\i*t  apiK'ari'il  puensuch  graphic  and  truilifnl 
]d<:tun'!«  of  the  sin<^,  ^orro\\>,  ami  needs  of 
jjri'ati'iiit"*,  a«  the  riH'enl  work  entitled,  ••  Chl- 
I'a^o'rt  Oark  i'lai-i-s."  It  [a  the  result  of  the 
labitrH  of  a  ^penally  npiKiinted  i*or]>s  of  Chris- 
tian t>oninii<«?*iontT*s,  all  worketH  anions  the 
HHtr.  nf;;UM*ieil,  ami  fallen.  Tlieir  work  was  a 
alxir  of  luve.  Tlic  oliject  of  the  biNtk  Ih  to 
urouso  in  the  ]iatrioiii',  philanthropic,  ami 
Clir]>tian  pooplr  evrrx  where,  an  inien.'>e  de^l^c 
to  more  elYiTiually  ruiH*  with  hin,  borrow.  ]iov- 
ertv,  vii'e,  and  wri*tfliiMlne-f*.  Tlie  hanie  Ciin- 
ditlons  t'XisLin  all  lar^e  cities.  The  biM)k  i* 
ft»r  parents,  n'lornuT*,  tearhers,  ]irearherH, 
le^i!*lator>,  ami  all  inti>re»trd  in  the  youth  of 
our  land.  It  ^huuhl  be  rr.iil  by  the  jieople  in 
our  rural  di>trii>t.»,  as  a  warniii'ir  to  place  nafe- 

f;uardHariiiind  tlu-ir  rlillilrcii  who  an' Kent  to 
art:e  rit  ii"« ;  it.  s)u  luld  Ik»  read  by  i»eople  In  c»ur 
larue  rilies,  e>pe<'ially  those  who  are  unin- 
fornieil  as  to  the  allu'rini;  temi>tationM  whirli 
Nurnuind  rheir  >on>  and  daui^literH.  The  ehap- 
ters  on  •'Su^rlrestiv♦•  Hemedies"  are  valuable, 
and  we  eoniniiMid  them  to  the  ean-ful  couKider- 
tion  <if  all  who  lov4>  righteousness.  Trice, 
papier,  5iHi. ;  cloth,  ^l.iiO. 

HOW  THE  OTHER  HALF  I.TVE. 

Hy  .lAin»n  A.  Kiis.  Fortv  illustr.it  ions  from  ' 
]>hi)tof;raphs  taken  bv  tfio  author.  This  is 
really  a  piettin»  of  ilarkest  New  York;  aviviil 
1iietnn>  of  lis  underworld,  and  a  helpful  eon-  ' 
hideration  of  th«;  foriM's  therein  at  work,  and 
the  be»*t  means  <if  ei>unter:u'tinir  them.  A  very 
valuable  work  fort houirhtful  people,  .toi  lar^o 
handsomely  iirinteil  lu^es.    Prlee,  ^2.5U. 

IN  DARKEST  ENGLAND  AND  THE  WAY    i 
OUT.  —^^^-^ 

Hy  <iF.XERAT.  Booth.  77ir  Ilrririr  of  7?/tiV»w, 
l^indon,  says:  *' No  such  1)Ook  ri>  ;t*timprelien- 
hive  in  its  scope,  so  daring  in  its  audaeity,  and 
yet  HO  simple  and  pr.ietieal  in  its  pnt|HwalH  has 
ap|M;arcd  in  these  tinu>.i.  Kvcn  if  no  nation 
whatever  were  to  follow  immediately  on  the 
linen  laid  down  by  (ieneral  IttMtih,  it  cannot 
fail  to  have  the  most  momentous  consequence. 
...  It  will  lie  the  most  ei>oeh-makiu^  iMMik 
that  the  world  haa  M'en  for  many  a  lon|C  day* 
ihir  children  and  our  children's  children  wHl 
not  see  the  end  of  the  chain  of  traubfttrmin); 
inflncnf«s  that  will  bo  set  In  motion  this 
montlL"  Thr  Daily  7V/rf7rnj»A,  London,  says: 
'*  The  (fcneral's  Arm  faith  in  the  possibility  of 
his  scliemc  carries  the  reader  away.  .  .  . 
ThA  woT\d  hail  uexei  ^eX  \)««tw  c>iT«d  by  vmsI- 
**    The     I>ail>|    Xeu;t«   lion&nia^  w.i%'. 


"  There  ii<  something*  captivatio):  in  the  »rTan>I- 
enr  and  dtnipleteness  of  the  m-hcnie.  As  aii 
ctTtH'tivc  etfitri  it  is  like  the  day-dream  of  a 
i)hilanthn)pist,  revised  by  a  liractical  man." 
J'hf  Chnniiclr,  London.  Kays* :  "  We  are  fun-e-l 
to  the  conclusion  that,  as  far  as  the  la|r«e<l 
masses  are  concerned,  the  (.ri«si>e1  of  C!iri«- 
tianity  has  lost  in  our  tlav  its  power  an<i 
charm.  When  we  c«^nsidcr  fts  pa£>t  re-^iiutves. 
l<iN>th*s  pn>ject  puts  the  State  <"hnn^h  in  a 
very  disagreeable  po»itit>n.**    Cloth,  ifl.SOl 

WHITE  SLAVES;  OR.  THE  OFFRESSIOy 

OF    THE    WORTHY     POOR. 

Hy  Rev.  L.  A.  Hanks,  1>.  1>.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Banks 
has  made  a  (lersoiial  ami  searehiut:  inve^tii:!- 
tion  into  ttie  homes  of  the  t*o«.>rer  cla«s«»,  and 
in  "*  White  Slaves  "  the  rej^ults  are  ^iven.  The 
work  is  illustrated  from  idioto}rra]uis  taken  by 
the  author,  and  thestor\'  told  by  i»en  and  cam- 
era is  startling;.  It  should  be  iMirne  in  mindtU: 
the  author's  visits  were  made  to  tlie  honie>  'f 
the  worthy  p«Mir,  who  are  willinir  to  wi-rk  lurl 
for  subsistence,  and  not  tti  the  haunt »  of  ;!:« 
criminal  and  vicious.  The  volume  coutaiai 
tifty  illustrations.    l*rice,  $1..V). 

QUESTIONSOFTHEDAT. 

By  IlK-VRY  S.  CiiASK,  M.  n.  *' There  nin* 
thrtiu^h  the  IxNik  a  strain  uf  hoiH.*  and  couraj 
that  niuses  the  heart  to  new  life,  while  th* 
mind  awakens  lu  the  br<»ad.  Iteaniin;;  li^'ht  <>^ 
humanity  that  shines  fnuu  every  |iage."— J/rf. 
FnnuYH  ".Wi7/j#»  (the  poet). 

*'  It  is  the  breeziest  bit  of  work  T  have  seen  in 
a  linit;  time.  It  is  j^vid  common  senw  tlcit 
should  U'  tttuttirft  by  every  workinmiian  in  the 
land.  The  emphatic  way'lii  wliieh  it  kn^'k* 
out  the  limps  of  hoary  eronomio  sui>erstitioii* 
is  as  ref^«'^ninK  as  atrip  to  lAMiy:  Branch  in 
,luly.  .  .  Individualism  i>  SOT  forth  in  a  capti- 
vating; way."— A'r/Z/or  of  The  Lamt.  Vk^i, 
ISA  cents ;  cloth,  50  cents. 

LABOR   AND   FINANCE    REYOLFTlOy, 

By  B  KN.i  A  M 1 N  8.  H  K  ATii,  Til  Is  work  should  ]« 
read  by  every  lal>orln(:  mau  in  the  land.  In  his 
introduction  the  author  states,  ''To  Lllvrtr 
and  Labor  this  vWunie  is  rvsiiect fully  dnli- 
cated.  Humanity  is  i;n»anlni;anddyln(cniHin 
the  rack  «tf  false  ami  ]»eniicinus  theories: 
theories  based  upon  the  serfdom  and  deg:n<li- 
tion  of  the  masses.  From  time  immemorial  a 
few  law-favored  and  law-makinf;  ar{.<t«icnt« 
have  revelled  in  idle  luxury  at  the  expense 
of  the  masses."    802  pages ;  price,  f  l.OOL 

PROFIT-SHARING        BETWEEN       EM- 
PLOYER   AND    EMPLOYEE. 

By  N.  P.  <f  iLMAX.  This  work  received  a  gol>i 
medal  at  the  Paris  Kximttitlon  for  the  ne^t 
work  on  the  subjact  that  Iim  baao  writien- 
Cloth,  price,  $1.75. 

PROGRESS   AND 


By  Hehrv  Qeobok  This  macnifloeBt  wockbf 
Mr.Oeorgo,  as  mach  as  any  wonc  by  %  nlnateenta 
centunr  thinker,  has  made  the  peonle  tUsk. 
and  think  intelllgentty.   Fs|Mr,llei»£i;0Mk 
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SOCIAI.    PBOBI.KMa. 

Br    BXMKV    BKOKOB.      DUcOWlOO   of  polltlul 

.1 _  .  .—„  opposing  tendsnclM;  too  oiarch 

)n  i  tba  wroagi  of  exiitliiK  kcIkI 


.,   „e  right*  -    __, , 

uou,  —.employed  labor;  public  debu  uid 
Indirect  tftzatioD ;  the  gT«>(  reroim ;  tbe  Amtr- 
Icui  ttrm,  etc.,  etc  fll  wbo  an  ■cqnalntBd 
wltli  Um  «U7,  flowliig  itfl*  of  Hr.  OaoiKaoui 


readllT  nndenbud  a 


I  there  Is  DO  dry 


jUIti  _  

till*  remarlubl*  book, 
ceDUiolotb,|l.Qa. 
PROTgCnOlT    AMD    FRm    TBADK. 

Bj  Hbkbv  GBOBai.  I>n)babl]r  the  moat  ladd 
and  Duwtorlr  atgumenc  for  free  inula  tbat  baa 
appeared  daring  tbe  paat  decade.    I^pei,  SS 


Select  List  of  Able  and  Thongbt-inspMng  Religions  Works. 


P/tOF.  DftUKMOHD'S  SHEAT  WOHKS. 

OBEATEgT       THIWO      »      T 


Bjr  Hexbv  Drdhhond,  Y.  R.  8.  LoTe  !■  the 
neatoat  tblng  In  tbe  world,  and  no  man  ha*  erer 
■hown  It  more  ablr  than  l^f.  Drummond  In 
tblanobla  little  work.  Nonian.womfta,  or  child 
can  read  thUaddreBs  without  being  made  Dobler 
and  bettcrforlteperusal.  ItanpeMBpowarfullT 
to  tbe  Haer  BenBrbilltles  of  the  higher  natore 
and  la  a*  refining  aaUls  Inaplrlnit,  Bound  In 
Isatberette,  gilt  top,  price  SO  cent*. 

SHehrt  DRuMHonc,  p.  R.  B.  "  Peace  be 
Ih  fou."  Oa  the  troubled  sea  of  life  when 
the  aonl  la  bufTeud  bere  and  there  by  doubu 
and  anitetlea,  cornea  the  Toice  of  tbe  great  In- 
carnation of  eplrlciuilllle.  Peace  be  with  you. 
Prof.  Drummond  doaa  not  treat  thla  eubject 
In  a  tbeoloRlcal  or  hieknef  ed  manner.  If  an; 
modern  writer  nndontanda  perfeotlT  tbe  in- 
preme  art  ol  casting  aelde  tbe  letter  and  dle- 
euaalng  the  aplrlt  In  a  broad  and  bnmuie  way, 
tbat  man  la  tbe  author  of  "Pax  Voblaoum." 
Leatherette,  gfit  top.  price  30  oent*. 

THW  RWAwown  Lira. 


e  little  Ti 


baaeed  1 
.U^oa  u 


Laacberette.  gilt  to 


Bf  Henhv  Uhumkomd,  r.  K  S,   Tbi*  toIi 
la  handsomely  bound  In  cloth   — •'  —" 
tbe  three  adclre*«eB,  "Tbe  Gre 
the   World,"       "         '       ■ 


Qruleat  TbiuKln 

Changed  Life."  Prof,  Drummond  cornea 
nearer  than  any  other  orthodox  writer  with 
wbom  we  areacgoalnted,  preventing  the  no- 
blest thongbte  wbtcta  fired  early  Chriatianltr 
In  Its  aplrltual  purity.  Had  tbe  Cbrietlan 
Chnrcb  held  to  auob  teaching*  ai  be  gliea  tbe 
world  In  theae  addieaaa*.  Instead  of  eleTatlns 
the  letter  and  often  totally  Ignoring  the  aplrfl 
of  true  and  pure  religion,  Chriailan  Socletyto- 
day  would  present  a  practical  IlluaCratlon  of  a 


of  weMker  broCbera  and  alstere.  Prof.  Dnini- 
mond's  booka  ahoold  be  acatlered  far  and  wide 
througb  tbe  cbnrche*.  They  will  do  moob 
good  whenrer  read.    Cloth,  price,  TS  oanti. 


SOME  OF  REV.  K.  J.  SAVABE'S 

THB  MORA  1.8  OF  EVOLETIQW 

By  Rev.  M.  J.  SavAOB.  "We  all  owe  Mr. 
8aTage  thanka  for  tbe  eamestneea,  frankneas, 
aadabllitir  wicb  which  he  ha«  here  proclaimed 
his  own  belief,  and  llluatreted  the  methods  of 
bl*  school  In  deallna  with  history,  philosophy, 
and  moral lty."—CTirl»f  Ian  negitUr.  Cloth  Jl.DO. 
CHlUgTIAMITY  THE  8CIEWCB  OF 
MAWHOOD. 


THW  RWI.IOIOM  OF  aOCIAl-lBW. 

By  Rev.  H,  J.  Savaqk.  DIacnsalon,  t.  Scl. 
•nee  of  Religion ;  II.  Theory  of  the  World ;  IIL 
The  Ood  of  Evolution ;  IV.  The  Han  of  Kvolu- 
tlOD;  V.  Tbe  DC'll  or  Natural  of  Eill :  TI. 
Tbe  Evolution  of  Conacience;  VII.  Lo»e  In 
Law:  Vlll.  Prayer:  IX.  Klhleoand  the  Bible, 
X  Tbe  Atonement ;  XI.  Cbrlatlanlty  and  Eto- 
Intlon;  XII.  Immortality.     ThN  la  one  of  the 


GREATEST  THEOLOGICAL  WOHKS. 

___  eapieclaJiy 
milnence.  No 
extent  of  the 
BoatoD  by  betpl 


3  an  reverently  rellgloni.     Cpon 
tbe  young  people  of  tba  day  tbey 
■'     isloolated  to  work  a  p ^■ 

e  la  doTng 


n Iteelf." 


obstructed  the  proerera  of  the  bun 

>WB. 

ByRET,  M.  J.  S 


fromhea 
price,  II.IX 
LIFE  QUBflTIOWB. 

~  Ret,  M.  J.  Savaoe.  "  Clear,  timely,  direct, 
I  well  conaldeted."— *■.  Y.  Sattoa.  "We 
hart.  larely  noticed  a  volume  of  pulpit  ntler- 
anF«iiso  well  calculated  tocairytbe  reBn' 
comforting,  and  ennobling  Snflnen 
tlanlly  Inio  the  houaehold  tm  thli 
II  rely  free  from  diq[mill<n 
Awton  Herald,  Cloth,  priei-  ' 
LIGHT  ON  TBB  CLOm>| 


!US5: 


i£SiJ 


Londo 


wloglca 


COWFORT  FOTt  HOOBg  or  BOBltOW. 

By  Ret.  M.J,  Savaqe.  This  I*  a  colleetlon  of 
prose  and  verw  from  tba  anthor**  own  writ- 
ings,   "  The  whole  book  Is  a  pc 


■saya: 


and  breadth  of  treatmi 
of  tbe  achievements  ma<H 
gatlon."  Prloa,  SIJIO. 
TALKB  AWOPT  JgWPt. 


"Marked  I,    

.aadafull  recognltl 
leby  modem  Invea 

dfng  eh 
lof  utten 


BBLIOIOOB  RBCOWWTRPOTtOIT. 

By  Rk*.  MiNirr  J.  flATAaM.  OiW  of  tto  IfaMt 
and  moat  Interesting  tbeologle*!  woika  o(  U 
present  dlatnrhed   timea.  JSrety    t " 


Tbeyare  not  more  radical  than  tbey  an _. 

and  (bejarvfnTsrlably practical.    Tathftverr 
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MISCELLANEOUS  RELIGIOUS  WORKS. 


Clotb,  tl.I 
€X)MM01 


>  luJd  bc^n 
«  of  populiir 
,ud£^ful. 


.  . ■  Unltului   iUtIdb  xliKia 

d»j»  at  CbuinlDc.    Tbej  «i«  lerennt  Id  wp 
uid  ricb  la  tba  aplrlt  ot  tme  OuisUmnltr. 

THw  DEariNT  or  mak. 


f  HKLIOIOM. 


Bjr  Jamb*  FmEEiiA^ 


HIBTOHV. 

BV  JaMU  FBBEMAJf  Clahkb.    Cloth,  (IJO. 
»TaRT  PAT  BBUqiOW. 
Bv  JAMn  Fkbenak  Clabkb.    Frloe  )1M. 


lli>DEBW   KMOTTI-BIWIE. 

BjI'BOV.JaBV  FIULK    CloUi,(l.<m. 
THB  OATZa   AJAB. 

Br  ZUEABETH  8T0ABT  PHU.F*.     Oolh,  fUl. 
MTOITP  TIIM   OATWL 

Br  BUIABETB  StUAKT  i*HKI.rS.     ClOtb,  flK 

THB   OATKg   BgTWBHy. 

y.^  EmeaBBTH  Stuak  Pbklp*.    CloUi,  $L3L 


MEDICAL  WORKS. 


PROr.  BPCaAHAW*   WOBK.     THBRA- 
gAKCOQMOlIT. 


By  Fmii'.  J,  R.  Blchanas,  H.  D.  Th«  pncU- 
oa]  apiiUoklloa  o[  ti«rcngnuniy  [ttw  aclenoe  of 
•oal,  bniD,  and  bod}']  u>  ihe  ibtnpeutlD  phlt- 
DBOpbj  Knd  tnfttmeni  of  bodily  ftiid   mgnul 


8,  Runuy.  of  Odar ' 
y««ra  liDDe  1  i>nicai«i_ 
UdlH'  nilila  In  bealtli 
lu  tML^np  In  V 


~  If  not,  tben  get  It  at 


Mo-.wrlMa:  "Tlina 


■nnugb  In  It*  pnbt.   I 
-  Tou  read  ■TokalofJ'T 

Piilw.«S.n. 


found  KDd       P^TSIG^^CU^Tr^^ 


in  phTMolitcy  anil  medical  |iMlo*opbT.  by  pr«- 
HDtltiglnoua  nyiitenialic  view  tbg  hmctloni 
of  tbebnln,  tlie  body,  and  tbe  >ou),  witb  thBlr 


Q  can  ooDscfADtloiuly  rvconuDcnd  it  u 

St  workoD    tbe  bnlldinR  Dp  of  beilili 

renrtb  by  ityvtematlc  exercue  CT«r  pub- 

Prnferror  Dovd  conducts   tbe  Homa 


methoil  of  diacnwiH.    Tbe  Idea*  a 
are    ulnfcularl] 

3or«d  byCDllen 


ilnfcularly    navel,    but    i 


KXKncwic 


TOKftTOOT. 


endinolnc,  ■1»,  tbe  biiloiy  and  pbUoHptiT 
of  tbe  eysletn  of  medical  treMmaDt.  wUU  u- 
amples  of  olnEle  movanmita.  tbe  proceew  of 
nuuaain.  auddlittctloni  fortbelriueln  Tariooi 
forma  nf  chronic  dJaeaau ;  foniiliieBomplM* 


uieBomplM* 
nunoai  oi  eaerciBB*,  uigButer  ^tb  a  MB. 
mary  of  the  prinoitiw  of  coneiml  bytkok 
Clotb,  price,  ILK. 


STANDARD  WORKS  OF  FICTION. 

Hair  KuBsIa  Librtiry  Kdltion. 

We  b^re  E<Te  a  lint  of  nUndard  woAb  of  flctloa.pTliitad  In  goM,>lMi 
type  OD  eioellent  paper,  ricbly  bound  In  balf  Snaala,  wltb  naitiled  alM 
and  edges,  and  fnit  gilt  back.  Tbe  ent  wblle  conTejrlaE  tbe  Idea  of  ite 
binding,  doee  not  begin  to  do  Jtutloa  to  tbeee  worlu  vblcb  ««  conaetw- 
tlouily  recommend,  believing  that  do  poTCbaaer  irlll  b*  dla^ipobiM. 
Tbe  extremely  low  price  for  tba  cbanoter,  make  and  TilnillMg  nf  iliiiat  booU 
will  ennire  an  enormotu  aale. 

It  hat  been  frequently  obaemd  tbat  In  tU*  bnay  >CB  *>*  P«opl*  ^"  t^ 
Mann  to  read  aU  the  work*  of  fletlaa  of  tbe  few  maaton  Id  tUa  leld  of  Ut- 
eratuta.  Many  penooi  acting  on  tbla  Idea  haTa  pntnMd  Ham  pallv' 
securing  from  one  totbreeot  tha  greatest  vatkafroa  aaBhwrMarofiM- 
DfBVuA  >»AU«i.  lu  tbla  manner  tbeir  Ubnitaa ««ntain  n  iMlmMrrf 
TtT-  -"  --rL~fiiT-''-iL"--i'-rn'  "n'-i^nm  at  thBlr  biiBt.    ; 

^n>ito ot  -wrVwn  lA  >.^>« ftxiX T»lLiAmik *a» -ifiBjiii^ii 
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tpecially  noted,  all  the  books  are  uniform  in  binding^,  being  in  the  library  style  as  above,  half 
Rassia,  marble  sides  and  edges  and  full  gilt  back.  Each  volome,  unless  otherwise  stated,  will  be  sent 
postpaid  for  $1.00. 


Charles  Dlokens. 

David  Copperfleld. 
Dombey  and  Son. 
Tale  of  Two  Cities. 
Pickwick  Papers. 
Old  Curiosity  Shop. 

Charles  Klngsley. 

Hypatia. 

Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Ivanhoe. 
Waverly. 
Guy  Mannering. 
Rob  Roy. 

Alexander  Dumas. 

Count  of  Monte  Chridto,  in 
two  volumes ;  $1.00  per  vol- 
ume, or  two  volumes  for 
$1.90. 

I<ord  Ijytton. 

The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii. 

Zanoni. 

A  Strange  Story. 

George  Ebers. 

Uarda. 

The  Bride  of  the  Nile. 

Bdna  "LyrnXL 

Donovan. 
We  Two. 
Knight  Errant. 
A  Hardy  Norseman. 


W.  M.  Thaokeraj. 

Vanity  Fair. 

Benjamin  DlsraelL 

Endymion. 
Vivian  Grey. 

Jules  Yeme. 

Tbur  of  the  World  in  Eighty 
Days. 

Kathanlel  Hawthorne. 

Twioe-Told  Tales. 

Dinah  Molooh  Cralk. 

John  Halifax,  Gentleman. 

Charlotte  Bronte. 

Jane  Eyre. 

Ctoorge  Bliot. 

Daniel  Deronda. 

Romola. 

The  Mill  on  the  Floss. 

Charles  Reade. 

A  Terrible  Temptation. 
Put  Yourself  in  His  Place. 
Griffith  Gaunt. 

Honore  de  Balsac. 

Cousin  Pons. 

Alexander  Yerestohagin. 

At  Home  and  in  War. 


James  Fenlmore  Cooper. 

The  Last  of  the  Mohicans. 
The  Spy. 
The  Pioneers. 
The  Pathfinder. 

A.  P.  Yaldes. 

Marquis  of  Penalta. 

Wm.  Blaek. 

Princess  of  Thule. 
Shandon  Bells. 

Margaret  Gray. 

Silence  of  Dean  Haltlaad. 

Thomas  Hardy. 

Two  on  a  Tower. 

Wllkle  Collins. 

A  Woman  iu  White. 

R.  D.  Binckmore. 

Lorna  Doone. 

Victor  Hngo*s  Great  Work. 

Les  Mise rabies,  bound  in 
one  volume,  of  over  1,900 
pages,  printed  in  clear, 
new  type  containing  6  full- 
page  pictures,  and  bound 
in  cloth,  stainped  in  gold, 

Srice  $1.25.  This  volume 
oes  not  belong  to  the 
above  series,  but  should  be 
in  every  library,  as  it  is  in 
our  juogment  the  neatest 
and  noblest  work  of  tiction 
of  the  lUth  century. 


STANDARD  SERIOUS  WORKS. 


ESSAYS  BY  BAI.PH  WAI.PO  EMERSON. 

Half  Russia,  uniform  with  above.  1st  Series, 
1  vol. ;  2d  Series,  1  vol.  $1  a  volume,  or  both 
volumes  for  $1.90. 

8FI.r-HBI.P8. 

Half  Russia,  uniform  with  above.  By  Prof. 
Samuel  Smiles.    1  volume,  price,  $1.00. 

HERO.  AND  HERO  WOK8KTP. 

Half  Russia,  uniform  with  above.  By  Thomas 
Carlyls. 

THE  FRENCH  REYOLUTTON. 

Half  Russia,  uniform  with  above.  By 
Thomas  Carltle.  In  two  volumes,  $1.00  a 
volume,  or  $1.90  for  the  two  volumes. 

CON£UCTj^8^AJ22£-^22« 

By  N.  P.  Oilman  and  K  P.  Johhson. 
This  noteworthy  volume  is  one  of  the  few 
works  issued  this  autumn  which  no  parent 
should  neglect  securing  for  his  library.  It 
deals  with  themes  which  should  enter  into 
the  curriculum  of  every  student  be  he  old  or 
young.  For  the  yoong,  howerer,  It  will  prove 
doubly  beneficial.  An  Idea  of  this  work  may 
be  gained  ftom  the  following  table  of  coo- 


\ 


tents.  Part  I.  Life  Under  Law;  Obedience 
to  Moral  Law ;  Self-Control ;  Truthfulness ; 
The  Law  of  Justice;  The  lAwof  Kindness; 
The  Oreat  Words  of  Morality ;  Home ;  Work ; 
The  Law  of  Honor;  Personal  Habits;  Our 
Country;  Patriotism  and  Political  Duty; 
Character:  Moral  Progress;  Life  Aooordlng 
to  the  Golden  Rule. 

Part  IL  Sincerity;  What  is  Bight?  The 
Sense  of  Duty;  ** Credit,"  and  other  "Re- 
wards of  Merit'*;  Good  Boys  and  *'Fan"; 
Yirtue  is  Strength ;  Yice  is  Weakness ;  More 
About  Gkx>d  Boys  and  "Fun";  Cleverness 
and  Courage ;  The  Battle ;  The  Attractiveness 
of  Vice ;  Creeping,  Walking,  and  Flying;  The 
Chains  of  Habit ;  The  Alcoholic  Habit ;  Truth 
and  Truthfulness;  Snakes  In  the  Grass; 
Honor ;  Honesty ;  Nagging ;  Industry, Wealth, 
and  Happiness ;  Charity ;  Profanity,  and  Ob- 
scenity ;  Home  and  Country,  etc.  Orer  three 
hundred  and  seventy  pages.  Bound  In  oloth. 
Price,  $1.50. 

BKUr  -  OITI»TirBE. 

By  James  Febbmait  Clabkb.  .One  of  the 
noblest  works  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the 
master  brains  of  oar  time,  a  man  who  was 
great  both   spiritually  and  intellaotmll; 


THM   AHJMA.    BOOK    BPLLKTIir. 

Selected  List  of  Standard  Fottlcal  Works. 

Half  BoBsU  LIbraiT  Edition. 

Tbe  fulIowlDg  Tolnmoi  ua  printod  en  asodlcnt 
tn>e,  Mill  an  rlchlf  bound  In  Ubimiy  njie,  balf  B 
And  edgOT,  Hid  full  gilt  back.    Tbc  prlM  of  tl 
(twidard  works  of  action,  U  only  one  dollu-  psr  o 
nmi,  uid  w«  ara  confldent  will  greatlj  detlghl  all 

llniwnlnK  Sir*.).  Hwd. 

HrownlDgtBobwt}.  Hugo  (Viclor).  

BiTsnt.  nikd.  Procter. 

Runia.  Incvldsbr  L^trada.  Red  Letter  fonu. 

gyfon-  „  JMm  Ingelow.  Scott. 

£f?.'V*?!'     ,j,  ».,_.  Ladjr  or  the  Lake.  Sbeller. 

CbUde  Harold'*  PIlETim-  i;»lli  Rookh.  Soutber. 

>S*'  LayoTtbeLutHlDitral.     SwiDbunia. 

T>>nte.  Ludlc.  Tennjsoo. 

—       -  -  -        .  Vtrgfl. 


HT  QuotMlona.  Meredith  (Owai 

le  PoeiDB.  Milton. 


Hnlf  Levant  Edition  of  Poems. 

Tlie  Tulumea  glno  below  are  rerr  rich  and  attnctlre  In  appear- 
ance, bair  levaDt,  antique  Hnlnb.  gilt  top,  gold  Tetn  oD  marble  eldea. 
Tli»y  are  tent  poetpald  at  tbe  lanrlelnglr  low  price  of  tlM  p« 


Lalla  Rookb. 

Chllde  Hanild. 

Lnclle. 

Kllot  (George). 

Hnloch  (KUt). 

Fault  (ateibe'i> 

Poe  (Edgar  Allan). 

Hogo  1  Victor). 

Sbeller. 

Jean  Ingelow. 

Tannreon. 

Lad;  of  the  Lake, 

Vordlworth. 

OTHER    POETICAL   WORKS. 

HMIKB'B  POKTICAI.  WOHK. 


ThlBTolDTnelshi 
■PWIW     ABWOI-D.       I.IOWT     or     THE 


Inthlipoem  JeniinCbrInt  In  the  "  Light  of  the 

World.*  a*  UmMha  In  the  •■  LLgbt  of  Ada."  work  contain*  >&.  flaTage'e 

U  It  a  noble  poem,  and  ahould  find  Ita  war  Into    I       fill  heart  aonga.    Price.  n.m 


WAL.T  wniTMAys  i.»Avg  or  gnAW. 


RE^JfJJAVAGB. 

if  Rer.  H.  J.  Batage,  handaomel j  boesd 


Cboice  BiognpMcal  and  Historical  forks. 

No  llteraliin>  I*  more  helpfal  for  the  Tonng  and  old  than  oarafullr  eelected  blogr^ihkh  and  If 
well  written,  iliev  nre  as  Interesting  as  Dctloa.  The  InHuenw  of  a  noble  life  well  told  will  Ib^ara 
tbe  lulnil.  and  InHiience,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  thought  and  deed  of  eTery  caratol  iiailiii     Ttt 

works  given  below  are  carefultf  aeleeted,  Itutnictlve,  and  entertaining. 

fclFB  OF  TWflMAH   JErrgKfOy,  I  baa  yet  appwred.    It  la  iatenwlr  InmaaUM. 

^^^^^^T^^^^^^^T^^^^^^^.   ..     .J  and  ulotureethe  lir«aod  tlmoi  ot  Mr.  UaoBB 

ByJAMK-I'ARTos.    IsBlilngTaphy Uut ihonld  m   ■   eonl^tlrrlng    maoner.      mm   tn.  ^Ol 

be  caretully  studied  b/ o«r7  Amrlcao.    OTo,  nrtoe   MIIO.  "- ««"r-      — •   VP^  <™-» 

gilt  top.  prloe,  »2.M.  P"°*'  "■'* 

ABRAHAM  UHCOU^.  V      *,<i„.™-*™«.    Mt.  lb>t»  te  >M 
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ctlloil  forth  hncb  Hirontc  wkfiI*  o 
lUilim  tn'Ui  i^i'upeunt  critic*  u ' 
uf  tha  Iruiiaulp. 


Tlw  ■■  LmgUF  111 


111' 


ilvM:rl|>llra  ikh 

-jwiL-Z-Ab  Int. 

It  1*  InhllnutwItlipKKlU  ~ 


..  _ with  pKxlUitla  ■niliHicik  fMl- 

IhK.  aMuent  at    pfeuir«i4]iw  AMcrljitha   mhI 

EHccriil  lurtnlliirv,  auil  Its  vonlflouluB    li 
irlr  lurliHlluuii.— /Air/irr'a  Magasimr. 
II«TnarkalilealllwfiirftdlcltT<irei|irMvluaavA 


KvmarkalilealllwfiirftdlcltTore: 

""  ll»K«iy.— f*l™{iw  ffliriil.^ . 

Mr.  HiitlMwiiy  luii  iiLiih!  tlw  Iiiilbn  Ici^iiUi  bl( 


Rndilwt 


1  Inlheiu  UHirie  fully  lima  ri 


wlS^MwrU 

Hltla  "f  tlw  Imlliiu- 

Mr.  ilailMWi):  hsR  mwlek  tbnrouRh  RtudT  n( 
thcM)  Ihiltaii  inullilona,  anil  liat>  trvatnl  tlwiii 
nvmiiaiheilRBlW,  hiiiI  widi  kren  a|>|>rfrialli<n  of 
tha  tmeinp  and  Mmance  nnilaliied  in  tlicui.— 

rUHl-uJoHrMll. 

A  hlchlf  IntenMlnR  »nd  plewlns  Tolnmr, 

CnrEW|iM  In  ilCM^rlpl  luu  ami  alxiuiidlnic  In 
b,  |inra.  awl  ti<il>lrwnilni*nt.>~77ii>  Adrunrr. 

Bvliira*  Bnr  quulltlM  of  IniaiclnBlliiB.  ami  la 
dlMlBenlHbril  lif  niurkalik  utmce  anil  aunucy. 
—BanlnH  Untnlf. 

Tba  iHiblleatliia  iit  tbiapnain  alnne  may  well 
pcma**  mUF-iHat  In  mBrklnit  Ihi^  intliway  uf 
ABH-riran  lltcTaluiv.  Tlie  wnnc  U  a  niurvrl  «f 
hKHMlary  lore,  anil  will  l«  a|i|tm'lalcil  liy  every 
nuneiit  rKtiler.— Mmfon  Timff. 

Win  Mt-nrpa  imnwiHal  jilara  In  imr  Aim-rlcaii 
lllrralare.  —The  AmrrinjH  lUialurllrr. 

TIM  ulury  I*  oaa  that  will  ilvlluiht  alike  the 
Iciver  i.f  |io«tT7  ami  mmaiiLV.  aniVthe  nlmnlii- 
i;l<t,  and  the  ■luilunlullilslur)'.— 7Vi''  liitrriiir. 


Lkjldiho  Criticai.  UriNtnK. 

Ht  Dkak  81m.— I  liarefaeen  TBailiuewliliiuiu 
Interat.  ilurlux  the  v^*K  week,  yoar  IniUi 
puem,  "  The  League  of  [lie  Iniquoip. 

It  a]>ii«Bi«  li>  ureHDt  witL  iiiu>;t)  forpe  u 
lieauty,  am  tlniply  the  t^nnf eileiaiii>n  of  iLe  FI1 
Natluni.,  but  Ibe  whole  liuUaa  world  of  Na;ui 
awl  Mail. 

Such  work  heapcafca  great  Tamil  larltr  wiili  h 
■uliiert,  awl  miu-li  r.kliriii  the  um  of  tlie  rbw 

to  luake  ihe  old  tiiua  live  anit  brratbe  befxrr V 
iKlial)  Iii4>et<>  *ee  y»iir  IhhiIc  jiiiMlKhe'!.<^)nf 
deni  that  It  will  mmiueud  lt>«ir  to  all  wfau  tr^i 
it  with  due  aitentiOD.       Youm  Irutv. 

K.  U.  s^tyniRX. 

MA1.11U1:,,  v> 
Dkah  SiR.—The  prruKtl  of  ynur  l.wlj,  ■111 
League  of  tbe  tronui-lt,  mid  oiher  Le^mh."  bu 
piven  nie  Rineh  pleBiiure.  1  Hiiii  It  verr  utrlklu 
and  <irl)tliul,>nd  aip  clad  that  tl»  (akt  ili>i|- 
|ieariii|i:al>iin|flneai>ririu>  cuutlDenc  havet>>ui>l 


lafroRiobllvhio 


of  I  he  Inill 
tuila  iif  thi 
prunndaul 

Viiurttyleln  escelleKt.j-imr  mcier  aiinrilre, 
and  yiiiirjinnioaellial  underlies  all  a  miHinnlilc 
one.  Wlih  all  my  Teutnulc  tieart  I  nbli  ;« 
■nccaii.         Vonra  In  OdJn, 

R.  B.  Ajidemox, 

Anthnr  af  Xonit  .VfiHutlam/.  and  /•mCnwri/ 
SniMttliiai-iaH  Lanffimf/rt  In  (Ae  H'tennrin  tin- 

_lTi«.  richly  Inaod  In  doth,  aent    pcwtpaU, 


Gift  aid  Presentation  Yolnmes. 


M»  more  atipmprlale  or  ralnalile  nreient  can  bi 
aptnvirhiteil  Iw  iniiiile  of  niltiin-,  ai>ltii>Tam>ivl  !<■  1 
oiVh  tvlni;.   lli'aliiliii:  ihi>  f:u-i.  we  liiive  iiia.le  a  i-j 

and  I" iilniHuily  raittrn  u|i  a«  to  Iw  eniau'liilly  nltrA 

rloii  whi-n  rlrhly  Tiniml  nlHiiilanl  woAk  nuniil  Iv : 
<vntniirtfiilli>,lvllevliiK  that  nil  richer  «rtii>'raaitrit.i.<>  ..!■'■>— .^- 
lu  a  inaail  uf  oult  nre  awl  reHnement  than  thia  Mi|iorh  an  Rallerj'  uf 
I.    ARBMA  PORTFOtlO. 


choice  book*.    Thej-an  gttitrrrr 


biive  alHo  W]ude<l  Jl.  ^ 
nr  btrtbilny  ctfi  could  W  a 
luiuent  iienuiiagea. 


A  m.ii.iiin>i> 


nnilalnlnit  twenty-font  portidta,  eaeh  printed  on  the  bearlen  tai 
X  III  lnebn>.wllli  India  tint,  plvlae  tlw  rIelieKt  iKiwllile  eAen.  TM 
aui-iKiniMi  •'■  Kir  ii-i~>ii  irpreaenleilaccumiuinleiiewh  iwrtralt.    Thl«Fiirtr»l[iicontaJDi>HrrtiMl 
SiwiHvr.  Alln.l  Kii--el  Uiillaii-.t'liBrlea  Harvln, Count  Tut»tat, Caoillla  FlaBnnarlon. Hon,  W.£ 

<n»il-« Itl-hoii  iniilll|i.i  llriKiki..  Kliitaop  J.  I.  HimMIof,  Rev  Lyman  Abtxttt.  I).  t>.,  Rer.  IL  J. 

Buv-BKe.  Ih'V.  It.  (leWr  \ewlon,  RaliM  Kul-iuion  f«chlnillrr.  Janwaltiwnll  Lowell,  UII\-er  WenMi 
Itolniifi,  J.  n.  Whlttkr,  Prea.  Cbaa.  vr.  Elloi.  of  Hanvd. 
I*nir,  J.  H.  Buebanan,  Rev.  Geo.  C.  Lorlnwr,  Eilfat  ranvn. 
l>l<in  llouclRtnll.  Helena  Mo«l]e»ka.  Mr«.  Mary  A.  Llvemi"!*. 
EllnilK-th  rally  Btaoton,  and  MIk*  Prancea  K.  Wlllaid.  ft* 
l\iTlfollo  Ik  limind  In  board,  iha  ilileii  beiii|!  coreied  vlib  iWI- 
cale  jieart-ETHy  French  paper,  with  comei*  and  hark  )»iuia 
in  Willie  Tollnm.  Three  Hide*  at«  tied  witb  white  iJlibro. 
The  Hide  la  utamncd  In  laree.  omamantal  cold  leaf  Iriitn. 
•'Anna  IVirtfiillo '  Tlie  Inftile  li>  Ilneil  In  imre  white.  niiklH 
nini|i1etD  a  rirh  and  delkaie  bindlnii  for  tlie  rare  ami  cwtlf 
cullrciliin  of  portnJtH.     I>rlce,  poMimld,  94-00. 


'Aicnit   Fabrab.    JAMEa  T.    PiELOf,    L/irHr 

IX'LTUN.    T..  V.  WHI1-PI.E.  jAMEfl    PABTOH.  Ud 

1  1>F  Jamee  l^rton.    ThU  volanie,  wblcli  cmi- 
e  hUDdred^nil  llfly  pa^M,  1*  printed  '11    ~" 


inilerra  pajier.    It  evnUlna 


Iziy    larc«,  IIihI 


neented  irtetnieii.  and  dealt  wItb  Uvea  of  aiii;b  peiw 
—  '      ■,  Thaekeray,  Reorn  Bliot,  Lord  BeaccauBeld. 

'artyle,  Maeanlay,  VictoT  Hajtn.  Sirianr>„  ii.>ii 

Lonefellaw,  Queen  Tletorta,  Abtafiaai  I 


•tone,  rartyle,  Maeanlay,  \ 

>T  In  the  Said  of  blofcraphioal  lita*- 
ture.  Thli  volunie  liainperb  ^Ift  for  a  boy  or  girl,  baad>o— ly 
bound  la  cloth,  atamped  la  Idack  and  gold,     fttoe,  flSl 


THE    ARENA    BOOK    BULLETIN. 


Presentation  Edition  of  Standard  WoAs  in  Prose. 


_/  Vwhln^n   It- 

Bnoebrldm  HtU.     By  Wuhlng- 

toD  Irving. 
CbrlatDUU  Storiea.      By  CtinTlag 

Dlckeu*. 
Cnyon  Papan,    By  WMblnslon 

Enkkerbochet-a  New  York.     By 

Wuhln|[t«n  Irrlac. 
Loisk  Doone,     By  B.  D.  BUnk- 

M1II  on  tba  Floss.     By  George 

Ellnt. 
Ninely-Thrae.    By  Victor  Hufco. 
Notre  Dune.    By  Victor  Hugo. 


Old  Curloalty  Sbor.    By  Charlra 

Dickcni>. 
OIlverTwIst.  By Chulw Dickens. 
Felbam.    By  Lord  Lytton. 
RomolB.    By  Georee  Eliot. 
Sooltlsb  Cbleli.    By  Jane  Forler. 
Sketch    Book.      By    Wuhlngion 

Talei  of  aTnTeller.  By  Washing- 

ton  Irving, 
Toilers  of  the  Bea.  By  victor  Hked. 
Watsriey.    By  Sir  Walter  Bcott. 
'•^-  Leagne  of  the  irtHjuoln.    "- 

_jn].  Hatbaw —     ' "- 

untatlon  Toll 

Price,  n.OO. 


Pieseitation  EdiM  of  Standard  Poets. 


.Td  works  in  prose. 

gill  edges.    Price.  (l.» 

Aarora  Leigh. 

Faust  (Goethe's). 

Meredith  (Owen). 

Browning  <Mrs.). 

Browning  (Robert). 

Hugo  (Victor). 

Moore. 

BtyulHW.C.). 

Iliad. 

Odyssey. 

Ingoldsby  Legends. 

Poe  (Edgar  A.) 

Byron. 

Jean  Ingelow. 

Procter. 

Chllde  Harold. 

L^y  of  the  Lake. 

Bed  Letter  Poem*. 

Lalla  Rookh. 

Dante. 

Lay  o(  the  Last  Minstrel. 

Bhelley. 

Eliot  «G«orge). 

Lnclle. 

Spanish  Ballads. 

Mannlon. 

Son they. 

"""' 

■on.                           Wordswc 

irtb. 

Appropriate  forte  for  Yomg  People. 


I.  Half  BasBla  Edition  of  Standard  Works. 

re  all  richly  bound  In  bail  Rnuia,  marbled  sides  and  ed(M| 
sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  (1.00  a  Tolome. 

Lady  of  Lyons  and  Blchelieu.    By  Lytton. 
?aliy  Tiles.  Ule  oT  Washington.    By  Uncle  J-'"" 

—  -'  " — ' — ■  Swiss  Family  BoblneoD. 

-       ■  "'~  BjJai     - 

.    ByTl 


Tba  volumes  in  the  foil 
mdtull  gilt  back,  ai 
AiabUn  NIgbts. 

Child's  History  of  England. 

Chrlatmsa  Stories.    &  Cbarlea  Dtekeos, 

n u ...^  g^j^       By  Judge  D.  P. 


■sK^T 


milyB 

Thaddeni  of  Waraaw.    Bj  Jane  Porter. 
Tom  Brown  at  Oxford.    By  Thos.  Hughes 

-     .      .  ...    ..__    -— .^Tip, 


Tom  Brown's  Bchooli 


The  Vicar  of  Wakel 


■oidiiys.    By  Tbos.  Hnrbes. 
ifleld,  and  Faol  and  V^ginU. 


II.  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby. 

Id  iiaddeU  leather,  richly  eniboased,  foil  gUt  edgM,  $1M. 

III.  Koted  Princes,  Aatbors,  and  Statesmen  of  Oar  Times. 

By  J.  T.  PiELue,  Camo^  Farrxk,  Locus  CHAxnLut  Uodltoh,  and  nitaen.  Edited  by  Jamee 
Parton.  La^e  volume  handsomely  printed  on  heavy  calendared  paper,  over  Uty  lllnnn- 
tions,  handsomely  bound  In  dotb,  stamped  la  black  and  gold.    Pnoa,  flM. 

rv.  Sarah  K.  Bolton's  Great  Books  for  the  Tonngr- 

Handsomely  bound  In  cloth  and  fully  Illustrated.    Price,  perTolunie,(lJlO. 

Poor  Boys  Who  Became  Famous.    Containing  Uvea  of  Fmiaday,  Peabody,  Greeley,  and  other 

notrnl  people, 
aiili  Wko  Baesme  Famooa.     Containing  live*  of  George  BUot.  Harriet  Beecher  Stmn^Was- 

gant  rnller,  Jean  Incelow.  and  otbers.  ^  ... 

hwMia  Hen  of  Bdenoe.    Containing  b)o|;ttupUM  tittft  yttOtU*  A  >MS«d.'S.«w^>».'«™^^ 


B  pBipar,  and  taUj  Dl 


THE   ARKNA    BOOK    BULX-KTZlf. 

V.  Lydia  Hort  Farmer^  Tnliuible  Works. 

TtwM  work*  MB  bwubonwlj  p>ttan  np,  printMl  In  Urpi  trv*  o 
InMd.    Prioa,)l,H)uah. 

Lft&ratU,  Um  Kolgbt  ot  Ubtny. 
OlrC*  Booh  of  Fmdooi  Qdmoi. 
HIMory  ot  tha  rr«ucb  ReTolntiOQ. 

TI>  Jed;  A  Boy's  AdTentorea  In  the  Annj  of  '61-8S. 

Bj  Wabbbh  Lbi  Gou.    rnllr  lllutnlod  uid  hudMnulj  bound.     Price,  91.S0. 

Tn.  The  Crnlse  of  a  IJand  Yacht. 

Br  BvLvuTu  BAXtnt.    TtaliUftmottdamhttDlbiMikof  tnTelano«roontiQent,trkTenii 

tbc  I'Dlud  8UIM.  ud  roMsIng  otbt  a  luge  ponloa  ot  Ilazlco. 
Itev.EilmftrdBmcnHKlflaftnofUilibook:  •■  1  bara  niT  macb  enjojed  your  dagiU  boo 

uiil  It  UnMonljeleBUitbutlDtaTwtiDg.    W«ua»]l  nkdlOBlt  barn  witb  pltauoM." 
Price,  boarda,  (IJB;  doth.  (l.TS. 


Dnclassifled  List  ol  Valnabit  f  oAs. 


gOWO»  OF  DOPBT  AWn  DRKAM. 

Jiut   Inueil.    A   ccillentlon   at   poemi.     I 
KnOAk  Fah-cett.    Price,  ^.go. 

rax  FABMKR'B  HlPg. 

Bf  Beutor  V.  A.  Feiteb.    Price,  (l-Oa. 
A    COMWBCTICET   TAWKBg     TS    MIK 


ARTHPR'B  COPRT. 

BtHakkTwai.h.    Price,  tS-OO. 
MATBRWITV. 
By  O.  1 

■IBM.  WOMKW,  I 


BtK, 
•1,00. 


H-H-GARDEniK.    Fapn.N 


A  TBOPGWTLBSg  TBB. 

A  Tolame  nf  short  atoriea.    By  H.  H.  G 

DENEB.      Clolb,  (1,00. 

C<^raRAT^g  COMMOtrWBALTH. 

Ad  able  njxn 
Bt  Lai-bkmje  < 
Clotb,  $1.00, 

OPK  PBSTIWT. 

By  Lackrnck  GrShlhicd.  Paper,  BO  cenu. 
Clotti,  81.00. 

AULWBT  TOWKR. 

Bj  BUnohe  Willis  Howard.  A  pure  and 
dellKhtriil  lovB  atory.  Dallcataly  written 
andi'leai'lni:  tbrougbout.    Clotb,  •l.Ea.    Fk- 


•IM;  IN 

a,    Hj  W.  D.  »tr««Va-  ■t*'».  ' 
T»p«T,H>o«nta. 


THB  ItASTBR   OF  TH»   HAWICW. 

By  Kilubetb  Staan  FtMlM.    lUa  liiawft 
iqnunoe  ot  anolept  Bkbyloa  diri»»iattj 


oonatantl*  remlDdedof  Qaorn  Xbor  In : 
tnc  Um  ■•  kUater  ot  Om  WajIcUM." 

MBR^ 

^brey  Ward.  A  vacT  haM 
I  oelebnted  puioeaplileal  i 
ir  reaobvd  tba  enTlable  » 


BOWBRT   BmMBR^ 


of  an  ''"g"'*'    _^_.-     _ 

boacid,irSo. 

A  WOBIJ   BACBITICBi 


riable  poalttuB 
I,  hanaaiaialj 


or,  Bntfanlled  and  Beleaaed.     By  K  Wnnar. 
A  aplendld  bll  of  nctioD,  eEcepttonally  lnt«- 


s  life,  wlt£  ■tutllni 


•1.00. 
HOW   TO   OBT  C 


iif  In  e 


r  TUB    WOBLP. 


aa  dlaplayed  In  tbe  "  Lite  and  Vrltlngg  of 
William  Cobbett."  By  R.  WaUra.  A  nrj 
valuable  and  enMrtalnlog  biography.  Cott- 
bett'a  adrtoe  to  young  men  la  expieaaed  villi 
aach  cleameea.  foroe.  cort«ctDHa.  and  ttB' 
plldty  ot  language  that  makea  It  pecallailj 
'le.     HaadaoBkelj   bonnd    In    clotk. 


lulwer  IjTtton.  Tbe  nxiet  wondnfal 
loD  of  one  of  Bngland'e  greatcat  nonl- 
deaeriptlona  of  Imaglnaty  paoide.  ■!» 
Appoeod  to  eslat  many  ages  aiwr  tte 
nt  era.  It  prodnna  a  weird  ettect  npnii 
— -•"  •■-  iu  fafry-llk*  deecriptioa!, 
d  In  olotb,  tlJia. 


FRACTICAI.  HBAI.IMq  FOR  MIWP  AMP 


w  ot  tbeablaat^canst. 

n  Um  iMb  ot 

U  baalma  In  the  Vaftai 


„     loBxpoeltia 

Bctenoa  tbat  tm  ever  Inao  j. 

Oomlng  aa  It  doea  trDin  tlM  pSD  of  one  of  tM 
most  aacaeeaful  mental  liiaieia  In  the  Vaftal 
Stataa  may  be  eonaldarad  In  svacy  way  a 


jpasi^iesBirvs: 


THE    ARENA    BOOK    BULLETIN. 
'  WAP01.K0W   BOWAFABTK. 


Hj  Louu  AiTTOiKB  Fadvelbt  de  Boob- 
RiESMB.  hi*  prints  woreuiy.  Edited  by  CoL 
R.  W.  Phipps.  This  remarkable  book  K'vee  k 
wonderful  psnorBDU  ol  European  bistor;  In 
epoch-marklTiE  dajB.  IjUesC  American  edi- 
tion, with  34  full-page  portraits  and  otber 
illustfatlons,  and  a  complete  Index,  found 
only  In  tblB  edition.    4  volumea.    Clotb,  price, 

ts.oo. 
.  acoHE  OF  FAMOUS  cowFUBWRa. 

By  Xatiiax  Haskell  Dole.    With  portralM 

or  Beethoven,  WaEoer,  Llazt,  Kayden,  etc. 
Xo  pains  have  been  spared  to  make  this  rcW 

ume  of  mnalcal  biographies  accurale,  and  at 

the  same  time  entertaining.  Many  quaint  and  cnrlous  details  have 
been  found  In  out-oC-che-way  German  or  Itatlin  sources.  Begin- 
ning vlth  Falestrlna  "  the  Prince  of  Music,"  concerning  whose  life 
many  Inleresting  discoveries  have  been  recently  made,  and  eniUng 
with  Wagner,  the  twenty  composers,  while  In  the  majority  of  Ger- 
man origin,  still  embrace  represenutlves  of  En|;1snd  and  Italy, 
Hungary  and  Russia,  of  France  and  ro.and.  Free  from  pedantry  and 
technicalities,  simple  and  straightforward  In  style,  tlieite  sketches 
aim  above  all  to  acquaint  the  reader,  and  partlculartf  the  young, 
with  the  personality  of  the  subjects,  to  make  them  live  again  while 
recoautlng  their  struggles  and  triumphs.  Frice,  tl.N. 
BIIII.t.ABElf8  (MRS.)   COOK    BOOK. 

A  practical  guide  for  housekeepers.  By  Ltdia  Sbillabeb.  With 
an  Introduction  by  Mks.  Pahtikoto^.  One  of  the  most  excellent 
cook  books  ever  written.  Should  be  In  the  hands  of  every  house- 
keeper.   Price,  cloth,  fl.sa. 


SPECIAL    OFFERS. 

How  to  Secure  the  Best  Works  below  Kegiilar  Prices. 

For  tlie  benefit  at  persons  wlio  appreciate  the  wisdom  uf  saving  mouej,  and  who 
deaire  to  make  elegaat  and  attractive  holiday  presents,  or  those  who  ate  forming 
iibr.trlcs,  and  parents  who  wisli  to  supply  their  homes  with  literature  so  at- 
tractive, tliat  the  fireside  will  prove  a  stronger  magnet  than  the  attraction  beyond 
the  liome  circle,  we  liave  made  a  number  of  special  offers  below,  by  which  our 
readers  will  be  able  to  save  many  dollars.  On  account  of  the  reduction  in  price, 
however,  all  who  avail  themselves  of  these  offers  must  mi^l  their  orders  direct 
to  us.  Drafts,  money  orders,  registered  letters,  or  express  orders  may  be  sent 
at  our  risk.  We  pay  postage  on  all  works  when  orders  are  sent  direct  to  us  by 
the  purchasers.  We  cannot  allow  readers  to  make  any  selections  to  take  the 
place  of  books  given  below,  except  when  and  where  we  designate  the  changM 
which  we  will  permit 


OFFER  No.  1. 
$7.25    for    «5.00. 


',  Lessons   Learned   from  Other   Uvm. 

Clothedltlon,wlthportralto[author.  I.DO 
1.  HalD-Trsveiled  Rowla.  Cloth  edition.  LOO 
VIL  The  Poems  of  Tennyson,  half  levant 


lY.  Old  Cariosity  Bhop,o 
books  In  oarllst ol 


The  price  of  the  above  books  at  tba  lom 
ntall  flgote  Is  (1.3B,  but  In  this  oomblnstk 
will  sand  tbi  Mt  conntilU,  v»Q«al!UbR  W 


THK    ARHNA    BOOK    BUI.X.KTIH. 


OFFEB  No.  2. 
416.75  for  tiaOO. 


Babart  BiomilDK,  In  prgMnUtloD  edltioa 
like  Uie  abora.  or  uxy  othw  Tolnnw 
In  prauUtloD  edition  ~*  — — • — ■ 


Flinev,  A  Dthon,  and  StatmniBn,  bj  Csnon 
Farrar,  J.  T.  Flel<l>,  LoulM  Chaadlar 
Honlton,  J&nua  l^rton.  mnd  otben, 
Tlohly  Uluitmad 

nolauor  Dnimmond'i  AddisHM 

Blaffton,  By  ReT.  H.  J.  Sang*,  or  Tletor 
Hugo'B  l-eo  Uimrablaa  In  ooa  ndnma. 

Arena  Art  Portfolio 

Lauona  Learned  rrom  Otber  LItm,  cloth, 
ur  MxlD-Tnvelled  RowU,  oloUi 

Vanltr  Fair,  Thaclfenf 

Daniel  Deronila.  Eliot 

ATaleor  TwnClilea,  Dickena 

Twlce-Told  Tales,  llawthome,  or  any  other 
fourwi-'— ' >--.•« — .-  -J.-.— 


•IS-TS 

The  luweHE  retail  jirice  of  ibe  above  Hit  b 
«I«.TS,  Iml  He  will  twnil  tba  antln  Mat  oomplece 
and  poatpalil  fur  ttO.CO. 

OFFEU  No.  3. 
«lfl.OO    for   «10.00. 


Famiiii*  Men  i>r  Si'lrnce.  or  anT  otht 

liy  Ban  K.  l)<iIton 

Tom   Brown   at   RufEby,    padded 

Guy  Mannertiip.  Scott 


OFFER  No.  4. 
914.25    for    $10.00. 


..  H» 


nnUtlaaol 


danlworlu  lo  proas  or  poetry IJi 

HalD-Tiavelled  Roada,  or  I.aaaoiu  Leaned 

from  Utber LiTea.     C)oth,e«Cta IM 

Tbe  poems  of  Bryant,  or  an;  Mb«r  rolnme 
of  noenu  in  our  Uat  of  ataodaid 
poeUcal  work* LW 

Cbflde  Harold,  In  half  lOTaat,  <»  aay 
otber  work  In  oar  llat  of  half  levant 
poama U9 

John  Halifax,  Oentleman,  t^  lUaa  MoloA. 

Tale  of  Two  Cltiea,  by  CbaiieaDickena..... 

The  Bride  of  the  Kile,  By  Geo.  Ebera,or 
any  other  of  these  works  In  our  list 
of  atandard   works  of    Action,  half 


RoMia  edition . . 
»d  PHnoea,  Aathoi.  aim  ni 

Victor   HUBo-a  Lea  Mlw ,  .  ._ 

fSHOT  Drummond'B  Addresses,  and 
paper  oa<reted  Leeaona  Learned  from 
Other  Utbs ! 


It  retail  prioe  la  SU.K,  but  w 


Select  Libiaiy  of  Hasterpieces  of  Fictioi  ii  Half  Rnssia  6iodiii|. 


A.T   A.    OREA-r    BAROAIir. 


1.  David  Copperflald.    nyCHARLKS  Dickens. 

3.  Varda.    By  lino.  EBitas. 

S.  iTaBhoa.    By  8ih  Waltsh  Scott. 

4-  I>aat  Days  of  Pompall.   By  BVLWIB  LvT- 


Tanlty  Fair.    By  W.  M.  TnAOKGRAy. 

Daniel  Ueronda.    Bj- UbMIliot. 

Bndymloi..    By  Dikraem. 

JanaXyre.    By  CHABLOTTKBaoaTK. 

14.    A  Prlneass  of  Thnla.  By  WiujakBucK. 
U.    nil s  iif  raaii  If  inaniT     By  XauaUI 


Tlie  above  flfteen  volumes  oontAin  maaterpleoea  la  modem  flotioit,  luukdaomdj 
bound  In  lialf  Kussla,  Ubrarjr  atyle  And  ret^ltng  at  the  extremely  low  prloe  of  (LOO 
a  volume,  will  be  aeot  postpaid  on  receipt  of  tl3.00. 

All  books  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price.  Htauj  ord«r,  drsft,  WKprtm  fl(te. 
and  reglBteTed  Vettei  sent  at  out  risk. 
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'r\n  brs*  tbou»W  of  the 
leading  min^y  op  all  great  Hv- 
FOR  1892.  '"»  problem?  of  the  day." 

The  Leading  Pregressive  Review  of  the  World. 

Edited   bv   B.   O.    FLOWER. 


SOME  POINTS  WORTH  REMEMBERINe. 


BECAUSE 
THE  ARENA 


I.     Is  recognized  aa  the  moat  liberal,  progressive,  and  impaiy 
I  tial  great  review  published. 

i  II.    Empiojs  the  boldest,  ablest,  and  most  authoritative  tliink- 
i  era  in  the  New  World  and  the  Old,  to  discuss   all   the 

great  social,  economic,  ethical,  educational,  and  religious 
I  problems  ol  the  day. 

In  its  discussions  of  all  the  great  living  problems,  strikes  at  the  very  root  of 
the  question,  instead  of  wasting  time  on  more  results  or  superflcia!  aspects 
of  the  same. 
Its  contributors  are  largely  among  the  vanguard  of  the  world's  thinkers  and 
reformers,  hence  it  discusses  problems  six  months  to  a  year  before  tbe  slow 
coaches  reach  them. 


SOME  FACTS  WORTH  NOTING, 


IT  IS 

THE  ONLY  GREAT 

REVIEW 


Wblchmonthlygivesportraitsof  the  world's  great  thinkers. 
.   Which  richly  Illustrates  important  papers  calling  for  iUus- 
trations. 
III.  Which  gives  it«  readers  a  brilliant  story  by  a  strong  Amei^ 
lean  author  each  month, 
',   IV.  Which    regularly    publishes     critical     and    biographical 
sketches  of  Illustrious  personages  by  the  ablest  writers  of  the  age. 
T.     Which  In  addition  to  its  regular  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  pages  of  reading 
matter,  monthly  publishes  from  twelve  to  sixteen  pages  of  critical  review  of 
books  of  the  day  by  scholarly  writers. 

SOME  THINGS  WORTH  CONSIDERING. 

(1.)    One  year's  subscription  to  Thk  Arena  comprises 

A  UBRARY  Or      ;  two  volumbs  op  ovkr  sevkm  bundrbd  akd  fiptt  pases 

TUC  '    EACH.     (2.)    The   Arena  contaias  the  ablest  coutrlbutlona 

'    from  the  master  braioL   of  America  and  Europe   on  all  the 

ABL£ST  THOUGHT  ;   great  social,  Religious,  Educational,  and  Etlilcal  problems  of 

ON  ALL  '   ^^"  ^^'     ^^  '*  ^  compendium  of  the  best  thought  on  the  great 

.   living  questions  of  the  age  that  most  intimately  affect  clvllisa- 

GREAT   LIVING      ;    tlon,  publislied  in  the  New  World.     (3.)    The  Abena  gives  all 

ISSUES  '   ^^^'  °^  every  great  issue,  presented  by  the  strongest  advo- 

',    cates,  as  the  editor  believes  that  it  Is  only  In  the  crucible  of 

free  di*eu*»ion  that  we  find  the  gold  of  truth.    (4.)    Every  subscriber  to  The 

Abena  receives  annually  a  library  of  the  finest  wriUngs,  condensed  so  aato  meet  tbe 

demands  of  a  busy  age,  yet  elaborate  enough  to  give  every  reader  a  clear  and  oom- 

prehensive  view  of  the  various  salient  points,  advanced  by  friends  and  foes,  of  tbe 

leading  Issues  of  the  hour.    Uore  than  fifteen  hundred  pages  of  the  most  profound, 

able,  and  advanced  thought  are  received  by  every  yearly  subscriber  to  The  J 

Price,  $5.00  per  Annmn.    Single  Coe^,  B 


SOME  CONTEIBUTOES  OF  THE  AEBNA. 


In  th*  nalore  of  things,  ft  b  Impoadble  to  fiva  anything  lika  a  Itet  at  tlw  leadagcn 
iributott  lo  a  review  like  Tki  Arena,  which,  m  pT<^eiiii  at  importance  ari*e  for  diicu 
•ion,  always  employs  the  ablest  and  most  suthpritative  thinker*  in  the  special  field  of  thoo^ 
under  consideration.  A  few  of  our  contribulora,  however,  are  given  below,  which  will  h 
sufficient  to  convince  the  thoughtful  reader  that  no  review  of  the  present  day  can  boast  o 
abler,  more  liberal,  progreasive,  or  autborlutlve  thinker*  than  Thx  Axema. 


Pres.  CllAS.  \V.  Kliot.  of  Harvard 

[Univ 
Count  L«o  Thlstoi, 
Alfker  Russel  Wallace, 
Camille  Klammarion. 
Senator  Wade  Hampton', 
Senator  John  T.  Murciah, 
Hon.  \V.  C  1'.  KkEcKiHRiuGE, 
Eduak  Fawcett, 

l>res.  K.  It.  Andrews,  of  Krown  L'niv 
W.  H.  H.  MuKRAV, 
Julian  Hawthorne, 

MONCKRE   J>.    CotJWAV, 

Rev.  MiNOT  J,  Savage,  n.  D., 
Col.  ROIIERT  G.  Incersull, 
Kishop  J.  l„  SPALrii.si;,  I),  n., 
Canon  W.  Fremanti.e, 
Hon.  Henry  Cabut  Loixie. 
Rev.  Geo.  C.  IxiRiMEk,  1).  1) 
W.   N.   HARnEN, 

Frederic  \V.  II.  Myers,  of 


[Eng., 
KnXA  Oistri,  A.  M..  of  Tokio,  Japan, 

WlLLTAM    M.     SaLTFR, 

George  Stewart,  n.  C.  L,  LL.  D.. 


Prof.  \V.  S.  ScAKiiiji 

Prof.  N.  S.  Shaler.  of  Har 
Rev.  CiiAS.  Y.  Deems.  I). 
Prof.  Jos.  Roues  Hulhan, 
Rev.  CvRUS  .■\.  llAEraT,, 
Laurence  Groni.ithd, 


JUKics  Henri  Bkowne, 
*ity,     ,Rev.  R.  Hehek  Newton, 

Dr.  Felix  I_  Oswald, 

Hu-EN  Campbell, 

Ha  ay  A.  Livermork, 

Frances  E.  Willakd. 

Madame  Blaze  dk  Bubv,  of  Pam, 

Joaquin  Millks, 

Louis  Frechette, 
tity,     Gerald  Hassev, 

Henry  Geurge, 

Thouas  G.  Shearman, 

Helena  Modjeska, 

Prof.  T.  F.  Krentano,  of  Paris. 

Emilio  Castelar, 

O.  B.  Frothingham. 

Rabbi  Solomon  Schindlek, 
M.  C.,  I'rof.  Alfred  Hennequin, 

l-rof.  James  T.  Bixav,  Ph.  D„ 

Hamlin  Garland, 

Helen  H.  Gardener, 

W.  U.  McCrackan, 

Marion  Harland, 

Klizakbth  Cadv  Stanton, 

Rev.  LvMAN  Abbott, 

Miss  Will  Allen  nrtoMcooLE. 
I,  of  Ohio  Dr.  Geo.  W.  Shrapy,  A.  M.,  M.  n, 

(University,      Dr.  R.  Osgood  Mason,  M.  IX, 
JH,  of  Wilberforce        Rev.  Edward  Everktt  Half-  IK  H 
[University,      C.  Wood  Uavis, 
d.  Prof.  J.  W.  McGarvkv.  A.  M..  of 

[Kentucky  Univ 
Amelia  B.  Edwards, 
Prof.  M.  L.  Dickinson, 
Hon.  David  A.   Wells. 


discuss  the  great  root  proUtms 
review  will  give  its  readeis  ablei 
1,  educational,  economic,  religions, 


As  in  the  past,  TiiE  Arena  for  iSgs  will  contir 
upon  which  llic  triumph  of  civilization  depends.  .\ 
or  more  interesting  writings  in  the  tielils  of  social, 
psychological,  psychical,  or  literary  Ihoiieht  than  THE  ARENA. 

It  has  frequently  been  obsi^rved  that  this  review  devoted  far  more  space  to  the  ethical  and 
social  conditions  of  the  people  than  any  other  leading  magaiine,  and  that  its  instincts  hin 
ever  been  with  the  masses  as  against  the  few.  In  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  this  review  «ill 
plead  the  cause  of  all  the  people, —  will  ceaselessly  agitate  those  problems  which  most  ipli' 
mately  affect  the  greatest  number,  and  call  for  reforms  which  will  bring  a  wider  meed  cf 
justice,  a  truer  conception  of  freedom,  and  a  broader  horiion  of  thought  for  all  the  peofla 
than  civilization  has  yet  been  willing  to  accord  the  masses.  Thus  thoee  who  are  in  sjafs- 
thy  with  the  dawning  day  cannot  afford  lo  overlook  Thc  Akbma  for  the  *««iii»g  year. 

We  have  perfected  arrangements  for  1S91,  which  enable  us  to  confidontljr  prawhe  •■ 

readers  a  magaiine  of  unequalled  brilliancy  and  excellence.    The  giant  thlnken  nt  te  av 

world  and  the  old  will  be  represented  in  ita  pagea.     No  expense  will  ba  q 

to  nuke  Thk  Arena  tieferrmert  rtvim  fuNitAtd  in  tie  wtrU.     Th«  mi 

bri|^U«tta\A«a^«»&>»»,-<*aX'^nu^MA'aw««i.    Addr*MaO^~ 


OUR  BOOK  DEPARTMENT. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.'S  NEW  BOOKS. 


Now  Ready.    An  Edition  de  Luxe^  with  many  additional  Plates.   8vo.,  $6.00. 
THE   MAKERS  OF  FLORENCE:    Dante.  Giotto,  Savonarola  and  their  city. 

By  Mra.  Oliphant.     Extra  illustrated  edition.     With  portrait  of  Savonarola.    Flf^  illu8tr»- 
tion«  auil  many  reproductions  of  pictures  by  Florentine  artists.     8vo.,  bound  in  buckram,  ^.00. 

Hugh  Tuomson's  Illustrated  Edition  of 

Mrs.  Gaskell's  CRANFORD. 

With  upwards  of  100  illustrations.     Printed  in  12mo,  uniform  with  the  same  artist's  edition  of 
**  The  Vicar  of  Walcefield."     Also  a  limited  edition  in  large  paper  shorUy, 

Now  Ready.  Vols.  I  and  II.  Cloth,  $1.25  each. 
To  be  completed  in  six  volumes.  Published 
monthly. 


Now  Ready,  Vol.  IV.  of  the  re-issue  of  the 
CAMBRIDGE    SHAKESPEARE. 


LANDOR'S 


CONVER- 


IMAGINARY 
SATlONS. 

With  bibliographical  and  explanatory  notes  by 
Charles  G.  Crump.  Volumes  I.  and  11.  Cloth, 
gilt,  $1.25  each.  Also  a  limited  larger  paper 
edition.    8vo.,  price  $4.50  each. 

ENGLISH    IN    THE    EIGHTEENTH    CENTURY. 

By  William  Conner  Sydney. 

2  Vols.    i2mo.    $5.00. 

*'  Mr.  Sydney  has  succeeded  in  picturing  men  and  women,  costumes  and  pastimes,  coffee  houses 
and  clubs,  vicefl,  follies,  and  superstitions  of  the  past  century  in  a  highly  graphic  and  realistic  man- 
""'  a  useful  and  delightful  book.*'— Daily  Telegraph, 


Edited  by  William  Aldis  Wright.  In  nine 
volumes.  Published  quarterly.  Vol.  IV.,  8vo. 
$3.00. 


ENGLAND    AND    THE 


ner 


HISTORY 


OF     THE    BUCCANEERS 
OF    AMERICA. 
By  Captain  James  Burney,  F.  R.  S. 

Reprinted  from  the  edition  of  1816,  with  illus- 
trations.   8vo.,  $2.0U. 


BROWNING'S 


TO     HIS 


MESSAGE 
TIME. 

His  Religion,  Philosophy,  and    Science. 

By  Edward  Berdoe. 

16mo,  i<0  cents. 

Just  published,  with  300  Illustrations,  8yo,  $4.00. 

SCHIlIEMANN'S    EXCAVATIONS:   AN    ARCHAEOLOGICAL  AND    HISTORI- 
CAL   STUDY.    By  Dr.  C.  Schuchuardt,  Director  of  the  Kertner  Museum,  In  Hanover. 

Translated  from  the  German  by  Eugene  Sellers,  with  an  appendix  on  the  recent  discoveries  at 
Hissarlik  l)y  Dr.  Schliemann  and  Dr.  Dorpfeld  and  an  introduction  by  Walter  Leaf,  Litt.  D.  With 
lllufttrations.    8vo,  ^4.00 

Dr.  Schuchhardt'8  paces,  topether  with  his  api^ndix  describing  last  season's  work  at  Hissarlik, 
now  give  a  full  and  final  history.— /-'rom.  the  Introthwtion. 

Dr.  Solilieinann  with  the  utniost  kindness  allowed  his  report  of  the  Hissarlik  excavations  during 
the  year  188iMK)  to  l)e  translated  and  printed  as  an  appendix.  With  equal  pencrositv  D<>n>feld  lias 
given  his  jmrtion  of  the  report  for  tiie  same  purpose,  together  with  his  new  i)lan  of  Hissarlik.  As 
the  recent  excavations  have  almost  donbh>(l  our  Knowledge  of  the  Trojan  Peiigamos,  the.valueof  this 
plan  can  scarcely  be  over-estimateci.— VVri/^.s/a/or's  A'o^e. 

NEW    NOVELS. 

T'niformly  bound  in  cloth,  price,  $1.00  each.       Now  Ready. 
BLANCHE    LADY    FALAISE. 


By  J.  H.  SuoKTuousE,  authorof  " Johnlnglcsant." 

A    SYDNEY    SIDE    SAXON. 

Bv  Rolf  Boldrewood,  author  of  "  A  Colonial 
Refr>rnier/'  "  Robberv  under  Arms,"  etc.  12mo, 

$1.00.  

THE    WITCH    OF    PRAGUE. 

A  fant.astic  tale,  by  F.  Marion  Crawford, 
authorof  "Saracinesca,"  ♦' Khaled,"  etc.  With 
numerous  illustrations  by  W.  T.  Hennessy.  12mo, 
91. 0(). 

*'The  Witch  of  Prague'*  is  so  remarkable  a 
book  as  to  l>e  certain  of  as  wide  a  popularity  as 
any  of  its  predecessors.  The  keent*>t  interest  for 
most  readers  will  lie  in  its  demonstration  of  the 
latest  revelations  of  hypnotic  science.  .  .  .  But 
**The  Witch  of  Prague  *^'  is  not  merelv  a  striking 
expositi(»n  of  the  far-reaching  possibilities*  of  a 
new  science;  it  is  a  romance  or  singular  daring 
and  power.— Zo/idon  AcaOetny. 

MRS.    MOLESWORTH'S    NEW 


CECILIA    DE    NOEL. 

By  Laj;oe  Falcokek,  author  of  ''Mademoiselle 
Ixe." 


TIM.    A  Story  of  School  Life. 


THE  BURNING  OF  ROME.  AStoryof 
the  Times  of  Nero.    By  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Church. 


LIFE'S    HANDICAP. 

Bv  Rudyard  Kipling,  author  of  "  Plain  Tales 
from  the  Hills,"  ''The  Light  that  Failed."  New 
edition.    12mo,  $1.00. 

No  volume  of  his  yet  published  gives  a  better 
illu.stration  of  his  genius  an<l  of  the  weird  charm 
which  has  given  hfi  stories  such  deserved  popu- 
larity.—//o«/on  Daily  Traveller, 

BOOKS    FOR    THE    YOUNG. 


NURSE    HEATHERDALE'S    STORY. 
By  Mrs.  Moleswortu.  author  of  *•  Carrots,"  "  Children  of  the  Castle,"  etc.    With  illustrations  by 
L.  Leslie  Brooke.    Kimo,  ;^1.25 

*^'*yfa/miiUan  A  Co.^s  Xew  Complete  Catalogue  will  he  sent  free  by  mail  to  any  address  on  applU 
cation. 

MACMiLLAN  &  CO.,  112  FOURTH  AVENUE,  NEW  WL 


T!i!  ARENA  PORTFOLIO. 


A.  Magnificent  Por^oUo   Oontaining  Fortrattt  and  Autorraplu  % 
Leading  ZMnJb0r«  of  the  PkmmC  Oenerattott. 


AppraniaHHiT  tiw  f«ct  th&t  all  p«noa*  of  culture  and  refinemeot  prise  portfolio 
of  distinfcuUhuil  peraon&ges,  when  tbe  portraits  are  well  executed,  stud  are  lilelibi 
we  liavu  juHt  i>ulilishud  a  really  magniSceDt  portfolio  In  which  are  found  finely  eie 
ciituil  |>iirtriiltit  lit  lemlinK  representative  thinkere  In  the  great  int«llectital  democnc; 
of  the  present  Rcneration.  Each  portrait  is  printed  on  the  heaviest  and  most  cipen 
bIvo  gnule  of  roatpil  plate  paper,  8  X  10  lnches>  with  India  Tint,  thus  giving  tb 
JInett  potailile  ^eet.  The  avtograph  <if  the  ptrton  repreaented  aecompatiit*  taa 
portrait. 

LIST  OP  PICTURES  IN   PORTFOLIO. 

I.    Htr*m   Spritn-r.    II.      CMartf   DartBtn.     ni.    Mfrtd  JKud   WmUmBt.      The  thret  pa 

IV.  Count  l.m  Tol'loi.  V.  CnmUl*  FtammarlaH.  VL  WUHaim  M 
niurirlimn  njrurmfr.  pliUiiwipliar.Buil  aiiilnir  nf  RuMla,  (ha  moat 
Fmuue,  and  (lie  |{nat«s(  living  auleauiui  at  Europe. 

VII.    ninhnp  fhlltlpm  BrwtiM.    VIII.    BithnpJ.  I,.  SptiMlmB.    IX.  Rn  ._    _ 

Time  gtru  i*|ir«Hnuitlve  dereynieii  ut  tlie  K]il>>co)iamn.  Romui  Cstliolic.  anil  CouiRp 
ifi'iial  i-liiin-lK^;  Hlntu'ii  Brnnks  Iwlnc  tbe  Kc^otot  pulpit  umnr  tn  America;  Bi<faq 
Hlialdlntr,  "lie  "(  Hie  miwl  acholarly  and  (traceful  wrlttn  in  the  Riiman  rhiirrh ;  and  Btt 
Lyman  Al<li«ti,  paiitnr  nf  Beoctaer  Church,  cillmr  of  ttM  Chrlntlao  Un<on,  ami  one  at  On 
miHt  MlTaiii^il  Elitnken  aad  aympatbetlc  worken  for  aoclal  reTomk*  anil  pracilcal  taumai 


XIII.    Jamf  Bimrll  iMrrll.    XIV.    ^.  n.  WhUHtr.    XV.    Otiwrr  Wntd»li  Botmm.    Sfieaiii 

[y|iea  id  ibe  tlc|>arilUH  gnatniua  u(  Xew  E&^laod  poau. 
XVI.    J'r«i.   rfciM,   11".  Kllol.  of  ItarranI  Unlteralty.  and  XVII.  Frt^.  J«.  ll«^e«  Knrtuaiam 


Tliel- 

ortf 

..ll<i 

.,  wl 

.fell  «.r 

itilna 

lioina  li 

i  tlie 

Icate  |warl-i 

li  imiier. 

*1IU  white  1 

Porttnlln.' 

■    T 

Ifi 

i"!-!. 

.1,.  Is  lin 

■■d  In  I 

e  mirk  i>D  edacatliin  thia  iKhcra^'on  l>aa  produced. 

n>.  r.  l^rlmtr,  the  dlKtlnciilnbed  Bantlat  clerirman.    XIX.     KWssr  Fmtmii,  lb 

it  and  )»)nilar  niiieUr>C.ctui»lHt,«nd  Grille.    XX.     /»(o»««i-*--    -    '-— 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE   PORTFOLIO. 

w.  twenty-fmir  ponralli,  la  rlehly  gotten  up.  ftud  wonld  >• 
1.  It  U  ••■oiiul  lu  buurd,  the  aides  belDg  rarend  with  M 
ncn  and  liack  iKiund  tn  white  reltam.  Tbm  slileian  tin 
ip«l  In  larce.  omameotal  pild  or  ailver  leaf  letterK, "  Ar«B 
I  white,  making  complete  a  rich  anil  ilellcste  hIn.llDi;  fcr  ihi 

PRICE  OF  OUR  PORTFOLIO. 

At  lilt  niuiilnal  price  of  fifty  cents  each  (which  would  bo  very  reasooabh 
for  piotuii'H  i.'xe<'utvil  and  printed  as  arc  Ilicut;),  the  price  of  this  set  al>ove  woald  be 
$12.0(>,  wliilu  tho  Portfolio  would  not  retail  for  less  than  ft.OO,  but  we  bsn 
phici'd  (he  iirlco  f<ir  the  Portfolio  complete  at  $4.00,  sent  postpaid  to  uf 
a<ldrcRs.  It  would  liodlfflciilt  to  llndamoroboantlfulChrlBttnaB  or  birthday  preMM 
for  a  friend  of  culture  and  refinement  than  tliis  magnifloent  portfolio. 

.S'«i(  Postpaid  on  Receipt  of  th«  J'rice. 
Address 

ARENA  PUBLISHINC  CO.,  BOSTON, 


0U%  BOOK  T)EP AILMENT. 


"THE    LITERARY    SENSATION    OF    THE    HOUR." 

nAIN  -  TRAVELLED  ROADS 

SIX    MISSISSIPPI    VALLEY    STORIES    BY 

HAMLIN   GARLAND. 


OacUnd  In  his  wonderful  volume  of  Western  stories  has  scored  a  success  which  any  man 

miglit  justly  be  vnmd  of.  Me  baa  called  forth  tributes  of  praise  from  the  finest  critical  thought  of 
the  new  world.  This  is  probably  the  most  signal  trlnmph  timt  a  yminc  Americaa  atnthor  has  made 
in  so  short  a  time,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  undeserved.  It  is  a  book  which  will  unquestionably  hold  a 
permanent  place  in  American  literature.  A  work  marked  by  boldness,  oriprinality,  and  marvellous 
fidelity  to  truth ;  genius  of  a  high  order  flashes  from  almost  every  page,  and  a  strong  ethical  power 
flows  through  every  story  which  unconsciously  sways  the  mind  and  quickens  the  conscience. 


THE    VERDICT    OF 

Mr.  Howells  in  Harper's  Magazine. 

At  the  present  we  have  only  too  much  to  talk 
-^  about  in  a  book  so  robust  anil  terribly  serious  as 
Mr.  Hamlin  Garland's  volume,  called  "Main- 
Travelled  Roads."  That  is  what  they  call  the 
highways  in  the  part  of  the  West  that  Mr.  Gar- 
land comes  from  and  writes  about;  and  these 
stories  are  full  of  the  bitter  and  burning  dust, 
the  foul  and  trampled  slush  of  the  common 
avenues  of  life :  the  life  of  the  men  who  hope- 
lessly and  cheerlessly  make  the  wealth  that  en- 
riches the  alien  and  the  idler,  and  imi)overishes 
the  producer.  If  any  one  is  still  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  that  uprtsUt/j  of  the  farmers  in  the 
}Vest^  which  is  the  translation  of  the  Peasants' 
War  into  modem  and  republican  terms^  let  him 
read  '*  Main-Travelled  Roads"  and  he  vkll  begin 
to  understand.  ...  He  has  a  fine  courage  to 
leave  a  fact  with  the  reader,  ungarnished  and 
unvarnished,  which  is  almost  the  rarest  trait  in 
an  Anglo-Saxon  writer,  so  infantile  and  feeble  is 
the  custom  of  our  art ;  and  this  attains  tragical 
sublimity  in  the  opening  sketch,  **  A  Branch 
Road,"  where  the  lover  who  has  quarelled  with 
his  betrothed  comes  back  to  find  Tier  mismated 
and  miserable,  such  a  farm  wife  as  Mr.  Garland 
has  alone  dared  to  draw,  and  tempts  the  broken- 
hearted drudge  away  from  her  loveless  home. — 
IV.  D.  Howells,  in  the  Editor* s  Study  of  Harper's 
Magazine  for  Septem>ber. 


Loniae  Chandler  Moulton  in  the  Boston 

Herald. 

Hamlin  Garland's  splendid  qualities  —  his  sym- 
pathy with  humanity,  his  iierception  of  the  sub- 
tlest meaning  of  nature,  his  power  to  bring  his 
people  belore  you  as  if  you  had  grown  up  in  their 
dooryards,—  these  are  his  own. 

Mary  E.  Wilkins  has  given  us  the  pathos  of 
humblest  New  England ;  Charles  Egbert  Crad- 
dock  has  made  known  to  us  the  secrets  of  the 
Tennessee  Mountains;  Rudyard  Kippling  has 
carried  us  to  India;  and  now,  at  last,  here  is  the 
story-teller  of  farm  life  in  those  Western  prai- 
ries, among  which  Hamlin  Garland  grew  up,  to 
which  he  goes  back,  now  and  again,  with  the 
child's  heart,  the  man's  insight. 

"Main-Travelled  Roads"  is  a  bold  departure 
from  the  highway  of  ordinar>'  fiction ;  like  Hen- 
rik  Ibsen,  liamliu  Garland  tells  his  story  as  he 
sees  it,  and  impartial  as  faith,  offers  no  hint  as 
to  the  puzzle  thus  presented.  He  has  the  supreme 
art  not  to  pronounce  sentence  on  the  men  and 
women  he  has  created.  I  do  not  think  Ibsen  has 
written  anything  stronger^  and  he  has  seldom 
written  anything  so  human  or  possible.  .  .  . 
*♦  Main-Trjivelleil  Roads  "  is  a  hook  you  cannot 
afford  to  pass  by.  — Louise  Chandler  Moulton^  in 
Boston  Herald. 


LEADING   CRITICS: 

Mr.  Flower  In  The  Arena. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  dis- 
tinctive American  literature  which  has  appeared 
in  many  years  is  Mr.  Hamlin  Garland's  new 
work,  ••  Main-Travelled  Roads,"  the  very  title  of 
which  suggests  its  character  and  the  location  of 
the  scenes  portrayed,  as  those  who  have  lived  in 
the  West  will  readily  agree.  .  .  .  The  "Main- 
Travelled  Roads"  is  on  every  tongue  in  the 
West,  and  it  is  of  the  West  and  her  struggling 
children  that  Mr.  Garland  deals  so  vividly  and 
with  such  power  and  sympathy  in  the  six  stories 
found  in  this  work.  With  the  rare  power  which 
distinguishes  genius  from  mere  scholastic  train- 
ing, our  author  reproduces  scenes  in  nature  and 
events  in  life,  while  he  analyzes  human  emotions 
and  invests  his  creation  with  so  much  real  life 
that  one  never  for  a  moment  doubts  the  act- 
uality of  their  existence,  or  that  the  master 
hand  which  deals  with  them  is  exaggerating  or 
understating  any  detail  in  connection  with 
his  theme.  .  .  .  "Main-Travelled  Roads'* 
should  find  a  place  in  the  library  of  everr 
thoughtful  person  who  is  interested  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  great  toiling  masses.—  B.  O.  /'"lower, 
in  The  Arena  for  August. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Harte  in  the  New  Eng^land 
Mag^azine. 

The  most  notable  among  the  many  collections 
of  short  stories  that  have  lately  poured  from  the 
press,  both  of  this  country  and  of  England,  is 
^'Main-Travelled Roads,"  by  Hamlin  Garland.  The 
stories  comprised  in  this  little  volume  are  as 
realistic  as  anything  written  by  Ibsen,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  they  have  a  more  dramatic 
quality,  and  are  besiiles  relieved  with  an  under- 
current of  humor,  which  makes  the  realibm  true 
realism.  The  almost  complete  absencg_pf  this 
in  Ibsen  and  in  Zola  is  a  distinct  fault.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Garland's  art  is  true  art.  He  shows  his  men 
and  women  laughing  and  crj'ing,  even  though 
you  feel  sometimes  that  the  laughter  is  bor- 
dering upon  tears.  In  this,  his  art  is  often  more 
true  than  Ibsen's.  These  six  Mississippi  Valley 
stories  do  something  more  than  amuse  one ;  they 
are  not  written  for  the  summer  hammock  of  the 
morally  blind  —  they  are  not  for  the  youne  per- 
son who  reads  with  ears  listening  for  the  dinner 
l)€ll.  They  are  written  by  a  man  who  is  keenly 
alive  to  the  misery  and  injustice  of  society  as  at 
present  constituted^nd  they  are  intended  for 
thinking  people.  They  compel  you  to  think. 
...  A  l>ooK  that  awakens  the  human,  the 
divine,  in  you,  in  these  days  of  laissezfaire  lit- 
erature, is  worth  reading.  Mr.  Garland's  book 
will  do  this,  and  in  saying  this  I  have  said  what 
cannot  be  said  of  one  book  in  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands that  weigh  down  the  book-stalls.  It  is  a 
book  to  read  and  think  about.  It  is  a  book  that 
will  live.  Walter  Blackburn  Harte,  in  the  New 
Engl  ami  Magazine. 
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^.    E.  T.  Kuni, : 

i.    Manhall  Brow 

.     Edward  Mi  lea, 

.     Addiion  C.  Ml 

J,  O,  Uliic 


PiltibDig  Stn 
ij'^A^hiiwtcni' 


I,  Hlcka,  Cor.  Foaith  A 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 
Da>uhcti>ii,    E.  Keith  Dargan. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


.   BaUeT&SWddBd,Hct»priittaBgcfc. 
TENNESSEE. 


LAWYERS'   DIKECTORY. 


TEXAS. 

Albany.    A.  A.  Clarke. 
Austin.    Z.  T.  Fulmore. 
Cambron.     Henderson  &  Streetman. 
Clarkbsvillb.     H.  B.  Wright. 
Colorado.     Ball  &  Burney. 
Fort  Worth.     Oliver  S.  Kennedy. 

„  „  Newton  H.  Lassiter. 

La  Grangb.     R.  H.  Phelfxi,  Masonic  Building. 
LoNoviEW.     Edward  O.  Grimn 
Pearsall.    R.  W.  Hudson. 
Mason      Holmes  &  Bierschwale. 
San  Antonio.     Cassius  K..  Breneman. 
Waco.     Edward    A    Marshall,    Land  Lawyer   and 
Notary  Public. 


UTAH. 

Salt  Lakb  City.     Maurice  M    Kaighn,  Rooms  4, 5, 

&  6,  Old  Tribune  Building. 
Salt  Lakr  City.     Shepard,  Cherry  &  Shepard. 

VIRGINIA. 

Charlottbsvillb.    Micajah  Woods. 

Lawrbncbvillb.     N.  S  TurnbuU. 

Lbxington.     Letcher  &  Letcher. 

Lynchburg.    J.  E.  Edmunds,  807  Main  St. 

Pbarisburg.    J.  D.  Johnston. 

Portsmouth     Wm.  H.  Stewart,  "  Land  Specialty." 

Staunton.     Braxton  &  Braxton. 

Tazbwbll  Court  Housb.    A.  J.  &  S.  D.  May. 


WASHINGTON. 

Sbattlb.    Edwin  A.  Latty,  Haller  BIdg. 
Tacoma.     Frank  T>  Reid  &  Frank  A.  Smalley. 
Walla  Walla.    Thos.  H.  Brents. 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

Charlbston.    Brown  &  Jackson. 

,,  Payne  &  Green. 

Parkbrsburg.    J.  G.  McQuer. 

WISCONSIN. 

Barron.     Fred  B.  Kinsley. 

Black  Rivbr  Falls.    Carl  C.  Pope,  Water  St 

Darlington.     Orton  &  Osborn. 

La  Crosse     E.  C  Higbee,  Rooms  3  &  4,  30c  Main  St. 

Milwaukee.     Winkler,   Flanders,  Smith,  Bottum  & 

Vilas,  37  Mitchell  Building. 
Oshkosh.    Charles  W.  Felker. 

„  Hooper   &    Hooper,    Room   9,    Algoma 

Building. 
Superior.     D.  E.  Roberts. 
West  Superior.    J.  R.  Bane. 

,,  Reed,  Grace  &  Rock,  Rooms  9  to 

14  First  National  Bank. 


CANADA. 


QUEBEC. 


Montreal.     Burroughs  &  Burroughs,  Nos.  613  and 
6x4  New  York  Lue  Building,  Puce  d'Armes  Sq. 


PHYSICIANS'   DIRECTORY. 

Each  member  of  the  following  list  of  physicians  has  been  recom- 
mended as  thoroughly  reliable  and  of  good  standing  in  his  profession. 


ALABAMA. 
Gadsden.     £.  T.  Camp,  M.  D.,-438(  Broad  St 

CONNECTICUT. 

Bridgeport.     S.  J.  Damon,  59  Harriet  Street. 

J.  D.  S.  &  Elizabeth  G.  Smith,  M.  D., 
Broad  and  Gilbert  Streets. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 
Washington.  .  Irving  C.  Rosse,  1701  H  St.,  N.  W. 

FLORIi^A. 
MiCANOPY.     L.  Montgomery,  M.  D. 


NEW  YORK. 

HoRNELLsviLLB.    Johu  S.  Jamison,  M.  D.,  8  Center 

St. 


OHIO. 

Akron.    Kent  O.  Foltz,  M.  D.,  181  So.  Howard  St. 
Lorain.    Frank  Ernest  Stoaks,  M.  D. 


PENNSYLVANfA. 

Lebanon.    D.  P.  Gerberich,  M.  D. 
Pittsburg.     Frederick  Gaertner,  M.  D. 


INDIANA. 

Indianapolis.    C  T.  Bedford,  M.  D.,  290  Massachu- 
setts Ave. 


RHODE  ISLAND. 

Bristol.    Gertrude  Gooding,  M.  D. 

Westerly.    J.  Howard  Morgan,  M.  D.,  43  Hi|^  St. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston.    J.  P.  Chamberlain,  M.D.,  6  James  St. 

Frankun.    J.  Cushine  Gallison,  M.  D. 

Orangb.    Walter  M.  Wright,  M.  D.,  37  WeM  Main  St 


TENNESSEE. 
Nashvillb.    Henry  Sheffield,  M.  D.,  141  No.  Vine  St 


MICHIGAN. 

Grand  Rapids.   W.  H.  Roes,  M.  D.,  Room  45,  Widdi- 
comb  Block. 


Elbctbical  Appuancbs.      Address,    the    T1 
Battery  Co.,  Cardington,  O. 


EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS. 


French  aad  Bnflish  Home  School 

For  21  glrU  (no  ilay  Kbolan).  Not  fuhioiuble; 
but  Turr  thon>ueh.  (E*uibll«bwl  alnc*  IHO.) 
riencb  imrranciil  lo  be  apiikea  In  two  jwms. 

Mme.  HR^itiinTE  Cleho,  or 

Ml»>  MaKIUN    1.    l-RCKK. 

VU-Ulli  Walnut  Strmt,  I'bllulclphlK. 

The    Claverack     Colle^    and    Hudion 

River  Institute 
Will  iiiwn  Its  will  ymr.  9*ptenibpT  14,  IWl.     For 
«ul<wuei>.  uliliWH    Kkv.  a.  II.  Flaik.  A.  M., 

ITEHlih-nc.riarrni.'k.  N.  Y. 


School  (or  Voting  Ladie*,  Bergea  Point, 

N.J. 
Location  ou  Salt  Water,  eiKhl  mile*  from  Sow 


otber  collefEw 


Cuirros  J.  Kacki 


.,  Principal. 


The  Baltimore  Medical  ColleE^ 

Pnllminarv  FhII  Cinirae  begina  Sepwmber  1, 1801. 
Kegalu  ■Wimei  Courw  br^luK  Ociuber  1.  lt»l. 
EicelleatteBvliln)rfarllltlti>.c»ri*cloiii>l>o«piul. 
large  clinics.    Sonil  for  catalnme,  and  uldreu 


mar  School,  Bertbler  enkaol 


Prepanttion  for  c 


of  indlvltlual  ■ 


Educate  for  baainesa  at  WTatertown  Com- 
mercial College 

And  School  orShorthniKl.TnwwTitlnt:.  aad  Trio, 
rajiby.  nhorthantl-tarrervulli/  tufujhi  i-ii  mail. 
S«niV  tor  Ittk  trial  uourae.  Large  illustnuil 
cataloeae  for  elamp. 

H,  L  WISBLHW,  rrp'ldent, 


ITiiicljiai. i.ad>  1-rincllNU. 

Shorthand  Taught  by  Mail. 

Qm.    C.     Croelmaii,     BUnoRraiihrT,     Fnmierl)' 

PrlQClinl  Cr«1niaii-»  Bbortluinil  School,  Worceif 

Siorttiinin"  wiiorii  carefnl  aiwn'tl.S  wfl'l  1* 
Elven.  ArldnM.  V.Tii.  C.  CaKRLVAif.carenf  Y.  H. 
C.  A.,  eta  Kultiin  St.,  HnxiklTn.  N.  Y.      (Mention 


.    11.  TllASK  MlI.LKK,  ITcslilont.  CIncli 


Three  liiilldliii,-*:  .Xoffleets;  «X)  nuiillni  VaDder- 
Wit  l^ivilvicei>:  Muni.;,  Art,  Llieniiire.  Klnder- 
garun;  Completi!  (i.viunaaiuai ;  Mwllb  llDsur- 
nau«d.    Bend  for  oatAloeuc. 

Rev.  Ueo.  W.  K.  I-kkk.  D.  D.,  F 


Baldwin  Seminary,  so,  14,  ft  a6  Summit 

Ave.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
A  Mleut  boarilliie  anil  day  Kbool,    Fall  term 
begluB  Sept.  It.    Suivrlor  advantaeeB.     Healtb- 
funncatliin.    CertilI<'ateadnili8tuWelleBlef and 


Ml.  Carroll  Seminary,  Carroll  Co.,  IIL, 
GI»eB  tuition  ami  uite  of    books,   firt.  to  oat 


uian.— nend  forii.     .^o  earnest, 
or  marked  ability,  tboiieli  small 


7«& 


nl  »tadut 
I.  need  fail 


Rockftird  aemli.__,  _  _  , 

Full  college  and   pt^par«Ioi 
aUvantageii  '"-  ".— '«    i».i-i 


Illinoia,  Rockford. 

:«sdre>r 

-_,_.ory  counw4.  ituperiflT 

:.  l^lntint;.  and  Ilnnrtn;. 

All  deinrtmenta  in  charee  nf  SpeuUlistiL  .\(« 

Science  buildlnc.  BeHt  wIvBiita^)'  for  »rkniilie 
■tuilT  anil  Investigation.  F.mr  well-eqiiippwl 
laboratories -Bloluiilcal  and  llounical.  Pbis- 
leal.    Cbemlcal,    and     Minenlc>i;ical.       Siwrlil 

advanced  work.  Reisltlent  phviiciaB.  BneerBV 
naxiixm  (40x80  ft. ).  Sargent  svxtriu.  IleJiall 
girls  show  marked  gain  In  slrenfrth  while  |«it- 
aulnii  r^tnlar  couiwi  of  study.  A  new  cnimw 
(liters  ntudeats  onportaally  to  reduce  riprnMS 
to  lowest  race*.  Catalngue  gives  full  paiiiCDlin 
e  examJuatlmia.     ComapondeBo 


iDvlMil,    Lock  Box  1 


Ba«ah  F.  Akd 


:i.  Principal. 


New  York,  Bbooxlts.  160  Josalkhos  Si. 
UiBi  Katherine  L.  Ualtby,  B.  A., 

Formerly  principal  of  the  Naunn  Institute.  wiH 
open  her  spacious  and  inviting  refiileaee.  W 
Joralemon  Stre«t.  Brooklyn,  September  H.  IW. 
for  the  reception  of  Vount:  Ladles  who  deaIR  I<> 
spend  a  winter  In  the  cliv  in  the  enjoyment  of  IB 
Art  or  Munlcal  advantages ;  for  stndenis  who 
will  attend  the  sesslima  of  day  >cbool>  In  Bnnk- 
lyn ;  or  tor  jin]illa  who  wli>b  upeclal  Inftrankm 
under  her  charge.  Address  tor  circular 
Third  Year,  Mue  Haltby,  Prlndpil. 


Cbiitiis  [<i  Kiaiul,  lu  to  the  I'Ulwiantlals  of  higher 
education.  In  the  fnuii  rank  uf  American  female 
Oolleecs.  Cheap;  sii|>orh  fare;  twelve  Inslruct- 
ora :  ait  degn-'ea  i  every  steji  fur  sol  kilty ;  exactly 
■anie  advantage)!  nlTereil  as  in  male  colleges  1 
Increaw  In  iintronage  under  present  adiurnls- 
tnttian  ot  three  year*  neariy  Wi  per  cent. ;  mild 


"       "    ln<i 

sUve  Courses, 


illege  Preparator)',  Begulai 


MlCBIOAM.  ASH  ASBOB. 

School  of  Chemistry  and  Phannac) 
In  the  University  of  Michigan.     Tralninc  Iw 
service  as  an  analytical  or  manufactnrlni  cMiii- 
lat.  The  register  o(Alumnl,wlcb  the  pmfenslojal 
occupation  of  each,  tnmisbed  on  appllcatkm. 


The  St.  Louis  Hygienic  C^ege 
Or  Phvmciaot 


314  Commonwealth  Ave..  Boilon,  Matt.      «■"' 


will  beglB  It 

lual  Couiae  ot  lualtuetion,  TiusdtP 
'  29,  va\.     It  baa  a  toU  thne  vean. 


8,  W.  DOnDB,M.  D.,  Dno, 


EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS. 


A  Qood  School. 

Do  you  want  an  education,  classical,  scientific, 
business,  legal,  pbarmaceutical,  musical,  or  fine 
art,  or  do  you  want  to  educate  your  children  ? 
If  so,  send  for  catalogue  of  the  Ohio  Normal 
University,  Ada,  Ohio,  one  of  the  larpest  and 
best  schools  in  the  country.  Last  annual  enroll- 
ment, 2,476.  27  States  represented ;  also  several 
loreign  countries.    Advantages  unexcelled.   Ex- 


penses low;  will  furnish  room,  good  board  in 
private  family,  and  tuition  10  weeks,  for  $28;  4B 
weeks,  $118.  Has  university  powers  and  confers 
all  degrees.  Teachers  are  thorough  and  ezi>e- 
rienced.  Students  can  enter  at  any  time  to 
advan^Age.  If  things  are  not  found  a.s  repre- 
sented,  we  will  pay  all  travelling  expenses.  Send 
for  catalogue. 

R.  S.  Lehr,  a.  M.,  President. 


THE  ARENA  ELITE  HOTEL  DIRECTORY. 

Realizing  that  many  thousands  of  the  regular  readers  of  The  Arena  are  persons 
accustomed  to  travel,  we  have  arranged  the  following  directory,  which  our  friends 
will  find  very  useful,  as  no  hotel  will  be  mentioned  in  this  department  which  is  not 
strictly  first  clasa^  or  the  best  in  the  city  or  town  mentioned.  Our  readers  will  confer 
a  favor  on  us  in  patronizing  hotels  mentioned  in  this  directory  when  travelling. 
Numbers  of  people,  when  travelling,  are  at  a  loss  where  to  go  when  they  reach  their 
destination  ;  and  we  believe  that  to  such  this  directory  will  prove  a  great  convenience 


FLORIDA. 

Jacksonville. 

Tremont  House,  Comer  Main  and  Forsyth 
8ts.,  Dodge  &  Cullens,  Proprietors. 

THE  ALMERIA  HOTEL, 

E.  8.  Douglass,  Proprietor    •     -    TAMPA,  FLA. 
THE  TROPICAL   HOTEL, 

KiSSIMMEE,  FLA. 

ILLINOIS. 
Cextralia. 

Centralia  House,  F.  D.  Rexford,  Proprietor, 
Rates.  $2  per  day. 


IOWA. 

HOTEL  LINDERMAN, 

N4wT.  C.  RiDENOUB       -       -       -       Proprietor, 
CLARINDA,    IOWA. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
Boston. 

The  Brunsavick,  The  Victoria, 

American  and  European.     European. 

BARNES  &  DUNKLEE. 

Adams  House,  553  Washington  Street. 
Ven<lome,  The,  Commonwealth  Avenue. 
Young's  Hotel,  Washington  Court. 

THE  SURF  SIDE   HOTEL, 
Open  July  1, 1891. 

The  Sherburne  and  Bay  View  Houses, 
Open  June  17, 1891. 

NANTUCKET,  J.  Patterson  &  Son, 

MASS.  Proi>rietors. 

NEW  YORK. 

CATSKILL  MOUNTAINS.  —  O'HARA  HOUSE. 
Lexington,  Greene  County,  N.  Y. 

Situated  In  the  very  cAotre  of  all  principal  points  of 
attraction  amonR  these  famous  mountains.  Open 
June  to  NoTember.   Write  for  Circular. 

B.  O'HARA,  Proprietor. 


NEBRASKA. 
Tekamah. 

Astor  House,  H.  N.  Wheeler,  Proprietor. 


NEW   YORK. 

HOTELt   Oyrerlookhig  Central  Park^ 


Fifth  Avenue, 
58th  and  59th 
Streets,  N.Y. 
The  Highest 
Class. 


.Absolutxly' 

FiRK-PROOr. 

Americaii 
and  Europe- 
an Plana 


The  water  and  ice  used  are  vaporized  and  froseii 
mi  the  premises,  and  certifled  to  as  to  puriiy  bF 
Plcoi.  CI1U8.  P.  Chandler. 

THE   HIGHLAND   HOUSE. 

GARRISON-ON-HUDSON. 

Directly  opposite  West  Point,  — 50  miles,  one 
and  one  quarter  hours  from  New  York  City.  A 
select  Family  Hotel.  Pure  mountain  air  and  pure 
sprinfi;  water.  Sanitary  arrangements  modem 
and  perfect.  Excellent  table  a  specialty.  Tennis, 
croquet,  bowline,  billiards,  and  first-class  livery 
Open  in  May.    Write  for  circular. 

J.  W.  Garrison,  Manager. 


"  RALPHS  "  '**  theAdirondacks,i8delieht- 
'  fully  located  on  upper  Cha- 
teaugay  Lalce.  At  Plattsburg,  on  the  Delaware 
and  Hudson  Railroad,  visitort$  take  elegant  parlor 
oars  on  the  Chateaugay  Railroad,  reach  Lyom 
Mountain  in  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  where  they 
are  met  by  the  hotel  stage,  and  a  lovely  ride  of 
three  and  a  half  miles  brings  them  to  *•  Ralphs.'* 
Two  daily  mails.  Telegraph  office  in  hotel.  For 
terms,  etc.,  address  J.  W.  Hutton,  Prop.,  Lyon 
Mountain,  Clinton  County,  N.  Y. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


SWIFTWATXS. 


**  Swiftwater,"  a  Summer  Resort  on  the 
Pocono  Mountains,  Monroe  County,  Pk. 


Arthur  Maglnnis,  Proprietor. 


THEY  ARE  ALL  IN 

THE 

BRIGGS  PIANOS. 

THE  TONE,   THE  /ICTIMI,    THE  FIIII8H. 

AUo  man.v  otlicr  thin|^  not  included  In  above.     Suck,  for  Instance,  ■■ 

THE  BKIGGS  OKADUATINO  80FTST0P, 


By  means  of  wliich  the  amount  of  t«ine  ratty  be  reduced 
Ht  the  wish  of  tlie  performer,  to  any  degree  of  soft 
ness,  or  entire  Inaudibility  If  deslrad, 

THE  80UTENIR  TONE^USTAINING  ATTACHXEMT, 


Do  you  wlBli  to  aecuro  a  PEBFECT  MUSICIL  USTRmEm 

Then  Examine  the  BRIGGS. 

Do  yuu  wish  an  1BTI8TIC  AND  lUfiAKT-AFFKARIXfl  UrSTKimilfT  T 

Then  Look  at  the  BRIGGS. 

Bo  you  wish  to  secure  the  MOST  SATISFiCTOKT  ngTBiniBIlT  for  your  moiwyt 

Then  BUY  the  BRiCCS. 


BRIGGS  PIANO  CO., 

APPLETON    STREET,    BOSTON,    MASS. 


LOVELL  DIAMOND  SAFETIES. 

A  HIGH  GRADE  SAFETY  AT  A  MODERATE  PRICE. 

All   Bull-ltenrlnei',   Rttel   TiililiiR   Droji    Forglntn,    DuBt-l>rcHiI    Bcariiie  Cum. 
'WoTlirniai»]iJ|i  and  material  uneurpuBOtL 


$85J  $85.!!9 


DUmcmd  Na.  1,  Rolld  Tire,     SSA.OO.        Dlmmond  Ns.  S,  CuiMdd  Tl»,  •WMM 

DluBonil  No.  3,  LadlM.  85.00.       Diamond  N«.  S.  Cnohlon  Tin,  I^dtM,  B8.00 

DISDiDnd  Ifo.  4,  CuiiTTrtlblp,    SB.0O.       DlainoDd  No.  n,  Cnablou  Tire,  Convertible,    Wi.00 

k  FUU  UNE  OF  CICLES  iWD  SUNDRIES,  GUNS,  nSHIM  TJUKLI,  AND  SPOmNa  UIOD& 
S«nil  aix  cents  In  staiTipa  for  lOQ  toge  cBtalopie  nf  Sponlng  Ooodi. 

JOHN  P.  Vmi  ABHS  COMPANY BOSTON,  MASS. 

LUTHBR   IN  ROME. 

A   RELICtO-HISTORICAL   ROMANCE. 
Sf  SCHUCKIKG.  th»  Graat  Gtrmaa  Wrifr.  and 

Mrt.  £.  L  SOUTH,  Pr«tid«nt  of  Fraaklin  latiHut;  Kmtucfy. 

A    BOOK    FOR    XME    PffiOPLa, 

Men  everywhere  arc  coinfni!:  to  recngnlze  that  Luclier  atands  for  freedom  not  only  In  religion  lint 

Tlioiuaii  jEfTcnnii  wuiilil  never  Iiave  conceived  tlie  ]irinciplea  of  democratic  iDHtituiions,  fur  religion 

To  emiilianlie  and  illustrate  tlie«  grct  cardinal  trathi,  and  to  meet  the  Increased  public  Intereat 

trantilBtiiin  Ib  by  a  wciiiiaii  of  reiiutaii'in  us  a  iniriHt.  anil  her  ttsnilation  to  a  reniarkalile  aegree 


H-hsttv  riunlArtaH.    Kor  a{il  bikI  slriklni;  llluslraclons  cif  ChrttHan  Ti-Mlh  that  nw  b< 


me  BIOBKST  A  VTHORITIES  aire  U  tha  ttTongtm 
POfULAB   KEI^IGIV-IIISTOHICAL    WOBK. 

In  thene  days  of  norelistlc  truih  with  overjlone  sentiment  and  over-ooloted  cIiaTacler-drawlng, 
It  Is  refreshliiK  i»  |ireiienl  tn  the  American  reader  a  buuk  wlilch  cuinlilnes  In  its  plot  and  story  tM 
purestol  ruiiiuitic  inierei't,  historic  fact,  and  lioneet  relleiouri  feelini:. 

II  U  vhsttv  riunfortaH.    Kor  atn  aiiil  alrimng  lllusiraclonii  cif  Ci 

■ubjects.  thIslxHik  is  an  jjicAuauBiiuic  imiH,jr%. 

I  liie  volume  Ktival  Ocinvu,  oier  400  |iHi;e«,  sniall  pica  type  and  Irory-flnlsbed  paper  manDfactured 

es|>eaaily  fortliia  »cjrk.  _____^^_  ' 

ILLVMIfTATED  COVER.  PAPER  HOUffn .       #  .75 

inuMrmtal  vUh  fina  fH^rarliiffii  and  Phetvynmina, 

KSOLISH  CLOTH,  BILK  FINISH,  OOin  STAXP !.«> 

D*  £•»  fVaenfnfton  XMHon,  in  Siitin-Z,<ned  Baa, 

TULL  avaaiA  LEATHEB,Qoi.D  STAMP         ».ao 

AT   ALL   BOOKSSIXBBS  OK   THS  PVBUSBXBS, 

Write  for  d«cri|)tly»  circulars  As     M.    XHAlER    &    COs| 

■nU  copies  of  endorMinents.  BO«TQH.«  ^VHb. 


himiiUiumuiiiamuiikkim^ 


VICTOR  BiCYGLK 


Lead  the  World. 


OVERMAN    WHEEL   CX}. 
Chkopee  Filh,  Han. 


i 


nmwmmfmmrmfrffTmmw 


■BuveRiDH  wjTHiriBw-TME  trrtr  ^^^  THE 

llVlPERUT  NEW  LEVER  SAFETY 


This  Oribin*!.  a 

"lEPAHATlOf"    "       ' 
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BOOKS  OF  THE  DAY. 

A  Remarkable  Theological  Work.* 

The  records  of  the  great  Nazarene's  life  were  never  more  earnestly 
and  enthusiastically  studied  than  they  are  to-day.  What  might  be  nat- 
urally considered  a  **d^ma]  science  **  has  been  made  to  glow  with  interest 
by  the  learning  and  eloquence  of  able  scholars.  The  supreme  impor- 
tance of  the  study,  too,  is  being  more  and  more  widely  realized.  Rev- 
erent skeptics  want  to  know,  either  from  a  historical  or  literary  interest, 
what  the  great  Teacher  really  did  say  and  do,  and  who  are  responsible 
for  the  reports  of  his  words  and  actions;  while  his  professed  disciples 
are  vitally  interested  because  they  draw  from  him  their  spiritual  nour- 
ishment. He  is  undeniably  the  greatest  moral  and  religious  intlucnce 
at  work  in  modern  civilized  society,  and  no  one  should  be  indifferent  as 
to  whence  this  power  has  come  and  whither  it  will  carry  us, —  whether 
it  is  divine  and  permanent,  or  human  and  transient.  The  primary  ques- 
tion, of  course,  concerns  not  the  inspiration  of  the  records  of  this  life, 
but  their  authorship  and  authority.  Who  wrote  the  Gospels?  Wlien  were 
they  written  ?  Are  they  histories,  or  is  there  more  or  less  legendary  unre- 
liable matter  in  them  ?  Until  these  questions  are  answered  it  is  wholly  im- 
pertinent to  talk  about  the  inspiration  of  the  documents.  And  manifestly, 
these  questions  can  be  answered  only  in  the  same  way  in  which  similar 
questions  about  other  books  are  answered.  It  must  be  done  by  a  pro- 
cess of  historical  investigation  and  literary  criticism.  Time  was  when 
the  Scriptures  were  supposed  to  be  above  criticism;  to  stand  apart  from 
all  other  books  as  the  infallible  and  unquestionable  oracles  of  God. 
But  that  day  is  long  since  past  and  students  of  various  religious  and 
philosophic  tendencies  have  for  at  least  a  century  been  reverently 
but  searchingly  subjecting  our  sacred  books  to  the  severest  tests  of 
criticism.  Of  course,  they  differ  on  many  minor  points,  but  certain 
important  general  results  have  been  reached,  and  the  time  has  now 
come  when  they  may  be  safely  given  to  the  general  public.  That  is  a 
false  notion  which  holds  that  the  laity  are  not  sufficiently  well-informed 
and  rooted  and  grounded  in  religious  belief  to  receive  with  safety  the 
results  of  the  higher  criticism  of  the  Scriptures.  The  educated  laity 
are  hungering  and  thirsting  for  new  light  on  Biblical  questions,  and  the 
uneducated  may  be  informed  by  judicious  teaching.  Many  religious 
teachers  realize  this  and  are  doing  all  they  can  towards  popular  enlight- 
enment.    Among  the  most  recent  and  valuable  contributions  on  the  sub- 
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ject,  is  a  book  just  published  by  the  Putnams  on  '*  Gospel  Criticisni  and 
Historical  Christianity,'*  by  the  Rev.  Orello  Cone,  D.  D.  Doctor 
Cone  is  well  known  as  the  president  of  Buchtel  College,  Akron,  Ohio, 
and  brings  to  the  study  of  his  subject  a  ripe  scholarahip,  a  chastened 
judgment,  and  a  reverent  spirit.  In  the  work  under  review  he  gives  us 
the  results  of  the  truest  and  best  German  criticism  in  a  most  readable 
form. 

First  of  all,  he  considers  the  text  of  the  Gospels,  discussing  the  manu- 
script versions,  principles  of  textual  criticism,  etc.,  closing  with  the 
statement :  **  It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  brief  survey  of  the  fortune 
of  the  text  of  the  Gospels  that  textual  criticism  has  to  do  with  facts 
and  phenomena  purely  human  and  historical.  Whatever  may  be  the 
conclusion  which  men  i*each  respecting  the  original  composition  of  these 
writings  and  the  inspii^ation  of  their  authors,  there  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  any  divine  intervention  for  the  preservation  of  their  w^ords 
from  the  common  fortune  of  ancient  literary  productions  in  rude  and 
unciitical  ages.  Accident,  carelessness,  caprice,  and  dogmatism  have 
contributed  to  embari*a8S  the  scholar  in  his  unachievable  task  of  restor- 
ing the  original  text.*' 

In  the  second  chapter,  the  author  discusses  the  Canon  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  this,  of  course,  is  one  of  the  most  important  chapters. 
He  finds  no  evidence  in  the  writings  of  the  **  Apostolic  Fathers,*' 
Clement  of  Rome,  Barnabas  and  Hermas,  sufficient  to  prove  their 
acquaintance  with  our  Gospels.  In  Polycarp's  Epistle  to  the  Philippians 
(about  A.  D.  150)  he  finds  *'  no  reference  to  any  one  of  our  Gospels  by 
name,"  although  it  is  admitted,  he  may  have  been  acquainted  with  them 

—  or  the  substance  of  them.  The  Ignatian  Epistles  are  believed  to  have 
been  composed  "  in  the  latter  half  of  the  secpnd  century,"  but  the 
author  confesses  that  dogmatism  on  the  subject  is  not  allowable.  The 
date  and  authorship  of  these  Epistles  have  been  and  still  are  hotly 
debated.  The  writer  of  them  **  appears  to  presuppose  a  written  Gospel  or 
Gospels,"  but  **  he  makes  no  mention  of  Gospels  by  name."  *'  He  has 
some  knowledge  of  the  evangelic  history,"  and  was  probably 
**  acquainted  with  Matthew  in  its  completed  form." 

He  may.  Dr.  Cone  thinks,  even  have  known  of  the  fourth  Gospel  — a 
questionable  opinion  this.  Papias  (about  A.  D.  150)  refers  to  *'  a  sort  of 
Gospel  writings,  but  he  speaks  of  only  two  works  "  —  Matthew  and  Mark 

—  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  our  present  GospeU. 
**  Of  writings  as  canonical,  —  that  is,  exclusively  to  be  received  —  he 
betrays  no  conception."  Justin  the  Martyr  (A.  D.150)  is  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  early  writers.  **  He  frequently  informs  us  that  his  quota- 
tions as  to  the  life  and  teachings  of  Jesus,  are  taken  from  a  work,  or 
works  which  he  calls  *  Memoirs  of  (by)  the  apostles,'  but  he  does  not 
designate  the  authors  of  these  memoii*s  by  name."  He  was  doubtless 
familiar  with  the  first  three  Gospels,  and  possibly  with  the  fourth  Gos- 
pel, but  '*  he  nowhere  intimates  that  they  are  to  him  anything  more  than 
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ordinary  historic  documents:  he  does  not  regard  or  treat  them  as  exclu- 
sive sources >of  information,  but  draws  freely  from  other  sources.'^  **The 
relation  of  the  writer  of  the  Clementine  Homilies  (latter  part  of  second 
century)  to  the  evangelic  hifetory  is  very  similar  to  that  of  Justin  Martyr, 
with  the  exception  that  while  Justin  expressly  mentions  that  his  sources 
are  memoii*s  of  the  apostles,  this  wnter  refers  to  no  sources  whatever 
in  a  genei*al  way,  and  does  not  quote  any  Gospel  byname."  Our  author 
adopts  Hilgenfeld^s  opinion  that  ^*  the  author  of  the  Homilies  used  our 
four  canonical  Gospels  along  with  an  uncanonical  one."  '*  The  distinc- 
tion, however,(he  well  adds)between  knowing  and  using  the  Gospels,  and 
recognizing  them  as  an  exclusive  source  of  information  regarding  the  life 
and  teachings  of  Christ,  cannot  be  too  sharply  di'awn."  The  Muratorian 
Fragment  is  believed  to  date  from  the  end  of  the  second  century  and  to 
show,  simply,  that  **  the  progress  towards  a  real  formation  of  the  Canon 
was  well  under  way."  The  testimony  of  IrensBus  (end  of  second  cen- 
tui*y)  is  clear,  but  it  **  shows  nothing  more  than  the  fact  that  in  his  time 
our  four  Gospels  were  uncritically  accepted  and  ascribed  to  writei*s  whose 
names  were  traditionally  associated  with  them."  The  consolidation  of 
the  various  Christian  societies  into  a  Catholic  or  univei*sal  chui*ch,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  was  the  condition  of  the  settlement 
of  the  canon  of  the  Gospels.  ^*  The  chief  promoters  of  canon  forming 
wei*e  probably  the  bishops."  The  conclusion,  then,  of  our  author  is  that 
"•  our  four  Gospels  alter  having  remained  unnamed  and  undistinguished 
in  the  mass  of  early  Christian  literature  for  about  one  hundred  years,  are 
found  to  have  made  their  way  by  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  to 
a  general  recognition  in  the  church  as  exclusive  historical  sources  of  the 
life  and  teachings  of  Jesus.*'  This  conclusion  is  of  immense  import- 
ance. 

In  chapter  third.  Dr.  Cone  deals  with  **  the  Synoptic  problem."  The 
question  is.  Why  do  the  first  three  Grospels  contiiin  so  much  matter  that 
is  exactly  the  same  in  all,  while  each  one  of  them,  nevertheless,  has 
much  that  is  peculiar  to  itself  ?  Several  hypotheses  have  been  framed 
to  solve  this  problem.  (1)  It  is  held  the  later  writers  copied  from  the 
earlier,  (2)  all  drew  from  a  common  wntten  source  or  an  original  Gospel; 
(3)  a  fixed  oi*al  tradition  was  the  primitive  source.  Our  author  thinks 
there  are  insuperable  objections  to  all  these  theories. 

The  great  German  critic,  Schleiermacher,  sought  to  explain  the 
synoptic  phenomena  by  the  assumption  of  several  sources,  embracing 
only  parts  of  the  history,  which  were  variously  combined  by  the  three 
writers  of  the  Gospels.  Mark  and  the  Aramaic  Logia  by  Matthew, 
referred  to  by  Papias,  were  among  these  sources,  Mark  being  older  than 
Matthew  or  Luke.  Dr.  Cone  agrees  substantially  with  Schleiermacher. 
He  says:  **  The  logia-source  written  by  Matthew  and  understood  accord- 
ing to  Schleiermacher^s  interpretation  of  Papias  and  the  priority  of 
Mark  which  may  be  regarded  as  an  incontestable  conclusion  of  recent 
Gospel  criticism,  furnish  the  key  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the 
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lelatlou  of  the  ajnopUo  Ooapels."  Hftrk,  according  to  tlila  tIow,  wtote 
hia  UoH]H.'l,  substantially  oa  we  now  LaTe  It,  *'  in  the  last  jMBsra  of  the 
riitioit,"  probably  at  Bome,  from  notea  on  Saint  Peter's  sermona,  the 
Loyia  by  Mattbi'w,  oral  tradition  and  perbapa  other  sources,  W«  can 
only  partinlly  rndorae  this  opinion.  We  doubt  whether  Hark  fumiahed 
aa  niiicb  of  our  Gospel  aa  our  author  thinks.  His  view  of  Matthew, 
liowL'ver,  we  may  safely  adopt.  The  Logia  of  Jesua,  Matthew  doubtleaa 
vrotL-,  OH  l*it|>ins  Ea>3,  and  this  together  with  Mark's  Ooapel  and  onl 
tratlitiou  ronstitiited  the  sources  from  which  our  preeeat  Gospel  waa 
derived,  wbii'b  was  comparcil  by  a  latvr  redaeteur  and  written  in  Gr^ek. 
Tlic  Gnspol  'IS  it  now  stands,  Dr.  Cone  thinks  contains  conKJderable 
legendary  matter,  "Such  are  probably  tbo  accounts  of  the  birth  and 
infniK'y  of  Jestis;  the  details  of  the  temptation  in  tbe  desert:  the  episode 
of  Pcicr'N  w.ilkinf:  on  the  water;  the  story  of  the  piece  of  money  to  be 
found  in  tiio  AhIi's  mouth;  the  rending  of  tbe  veil  of  tbe  t<-mple;  tiie 
Tcsiirni'lion  of  the  saints  at  tlie  time  of  the  crucifixion;  and  the  cor- 
ruplion  of  the  guard  placed  at  tbe  tomb. 

Tiio  Gospel  asHiimed  its  final  shape  not  earlier  Uian  a.  d.  TO,  probably 
later.  aaiX  was  composed  apparently  by  a  Jew  of  the  Dispersion  in  Asia 
MlDiir.  The  author  accepts  the  traditional  authorship  of  Luke's  Goapel, 
holding  tiint  it  was  written  by  Saint  Paul's  companion  about  a.  d.  QO. 
Wc  rnnnot  subscribe  to  tills  opinion,  for  neither  tbe  external  nor  the 
Internal  evidence  seenis  to  us  to  justify  it.  Luke  probably  fumishi-d 
the  mihxtraln  of  the  Acta  and  tlie  third  Gospel  (both  were  written  by  the 
samo  Hutbi>r)  which  wore  subsequently  wrought  up  tDto  their  present 
shajie  by  a  friend  of  Tlieophilus. 

Tlie  prologue  t<i  Luke's  Gospel,  which  Doctor  Cone  ascribes  to  the  hand 
that  wrote  tlie  other  parts  of  the  Gospel,  differs  entirely  in  Its  style  from 
the  rest  of  the  book,  and  was  probably  ailded  by  the  last  rrdactrur. 
Davidson'H  view  of  tills  Uospel  satinfles  us  better  than  thst  of  Doctor 
Cone,  It  is  a  composite  work  and  tlio  product  of  several  hands.  The 
■uthorHliip  of  tlio  fourth  Gos|>eliB  the  pom  tuinoriu  of  Biblical  criticism. 
T))c  man  wlio  holds  that  Saint  John  the  AposUe  wrote  it  is  pro  fact" 
excluded  from  jibilosophical  critics,  and  placed  among  the  Kpeei^il 
plcailci-fl  fur  tiaclltionalism.  Both  the  external  and  the  internal  evidcuccr 
arc  ovvrwhehuiiifily  against  tlie  Johannine  authorsliip  of  the  book. 
No  tradition  ascribes  It  to  the  Apostle  for  a  century  after  be  Is  suiipo>><>d 
to  hare  written  it,  ami  this  late  tradition  Is  wholly  unti-iistwurtliy. 
Tlierc  in  ii<i  adequate  evitlcnce  to  show  ttiat  it  was  in  existence  befui-e 
Justin  .Martyr's  day,  A.  n.  140-50.  But  above  all  the  style,  Uie  theology, 
and  the  general  chamcter  of  the  Gospel  make  it  Impossible  to  accept  it 
as  the  work  of  uno  of  the  Sons  of  Thunder.  It  is  rather  tbe  mystic 
musing  of  a  Ptnlimic  pbilosojiher,  who  may  have  belonged  to  (he 
Ephcsian  school,  and  have  gathered  togetlier  some  of  the  s-iyiags  of. 
Saint  John,  and  woven  them  into  his  work  about  the  begiuomg  of  the 
flrst  century  or  a  little  later. 
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Dr.  Cone  nowhere  shows  more  critical  ability  and  pbilosopliic  insight 
and  discrimination  than  in  his  cautious  yet  masterful  discussion  of  the 
Johannine  problem.  He  concludes  that  **  the  problem  of  the  authorship 
of  the  fourth  Gospel  is  not  one  to  be  solved  offliand  by  radical  criticism 
or  to  be  pronounced  upon  ex  cathedra  by  conservative  dogmatism.  If 
the  external  evidences  are  indecisive  of  its  early  origin  (and  he  thinks 
they  are)  ;  if  from  internal  grounds  we  cannot  regard  it  as  the  work  of 
an  apostle  ;  if  it  plainly  has  a  composite  character,  then  the  unbiased 
critic  may  still  be  just  to  the  ancient  tradition  of  the  Ephesian  Church 
and  to  the  profound  spiritual  sayings  of  the  Gospel  in  holding  that, 
while  on  any  hypothesis  of  its  origin  many  critical  problems  remain 
unsolved,  there  is  at  least  a  strong  probability  for  a  Johannine  nucleus 
in  the  book,  for  frequent  *  words  of  the  Lord  *  handed  down  from  the 
Apostle  without  connection,  probably.without  a  historical  settini^,  which 
have  in  this  remarkable  work  found  a  literary  embodiment  in  the  midst 
of  much  mysticism,  it  is  true,  and  overlaid  by  Greek-Christian,  second- 
century  speculation,  but  distinguishable  from  tliese  by  their  unique 
qujility  and  surprising  originality." 

After  discussing,  with  much  clearness  and  discrimination,  the 
eschatology  of  the  Gospels,  Baur's  celebrated  *' tendency  theory'*  of 
tlieir  composition,  and  the  use  their  writers  made  of  the  Old  Testament, 
tljo  author  considers  tlie  very  important  question.  What  is  the  historical 
value  of  the  Gospels  if  the  modern  critical  view  be  accepted  ?  Are  tlie 
foundations  of  Christianity  sapped  when  these  documents  arc  shown  to 
be  ordinary  human  productions  with  more  or  less  error  in  them  ?  Tlie 
tyro  in  Biblical  criticism  thinks  that  this  is  true,  but  only  a  tyro  can 
take  so  superficial  a  view.  Professor  Huxley  well  says  :  *•  The  rule  of 
common  sense  is,  prima  facie,  to  trust  a  witness  in  all  matters  in  which 
neither  his  self-interest,  his  passions,  his  prejudices,  nor  that  love  of  the 
marvellous,  which  is  inherent  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  all  mankind, 
are  concerned."  Any  thoughtful  student  of  the  Gospels  can  apply  this 
rule  in  sei)arating  the  chaff  from  the  wheat  in  their  writings,  and  Doctor 
Cone  does  it  admirably.  According  to  him  the  Lotjia  by  Matthew,  which 
probably  constitutes  the  substance  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Matt. 
V.  7),  and  other  such  aphoristic  sayings  of  Jesus,  the  parables  and  the 
greater  part  of  Mark,  form  the  substrata  of  the  Gospel  history  and  may 
be  fully  accepted. 

*'  In  the  midst  of  all  the  chaotic  elements  which  the  flood  of  oral  tradi- 
tion rolled  along,"  he  says, ."  is  clearly  discernible  an  historical  grouping 
of  salient  facts,  the  appearance  of  the  Baptist,  the  Galilean  ministry  of 
Jesus,  the  healings,  the  teachings,  the  travels  with  the  disciples,  the 
gathering  multitudes,  the  conflicts,  Csesarea  Philippi,  the  fateful  jour- 
ney to  Jerusalem,  Gethsemane,  the  trial  and  tragedy,  the  consternation 
of  the  little  flock,  and  the  mysterious  birth  of  a  great  hope." 

We  agree,  then,  with  the  author  that "  the  real  criticism  of  the  Gospels^ 
the  criticism  that  has  stood  the  test  of  a  long  and  flerce  conflict,  and  is 
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■UN  to  make  fta  mj  Aaally  to  geneni  rect^niUon  Inthe  church,  ia 
conservative  and  conatruotive.  It  eBtabllshta  the  keraal  of  the  histoiy 
of  JuiuB  fn  an  lnexpuKn»b1e  position.  It  does  not  exclade  God  from 
history,  lint  flniU  it  no  wonder  that,  since  be  hu  deaiKos  to  work  oot 
tn  ninn.  exceptional  manifestatlonB  of  his  revealing  spirit  should  betimea 

We  consider  tlilB  book  one  of  the  ver;  beat  oontributiuns  which 
rational  tliou;;ht  has  made  to  Biblical  crltioiam.  The  style  Is  clear  and 
flutnt,  the  argumenia  are  cogent,  the  conclu^ona  oonserrative,  the  spirit 
revi-rentinl,  anil  the  whole  result  reasauring.  The  radical  critics  may 
learn  from  it  sobemesg  nnil  tlie  timid  conservativeB  may  find  in  it  aasur- 
auce.  The  book  sliotild  have  a  wide  reading  among  all  those  who  are 
intereated  in  the  religious  pallngeneais  now  taking  place  in  our  midst 
Rkv.  Howakd  MacQieakv. 

Mr.  George's  Work  oir  Free  Trade.' 

SouE  montliB  ago  a  club  was  formed  in  New  York  called  the  "  Hand 
to  Hand  Club,"  whose  special  purpose  wasto  issue  and  distribute  Henry 
George's  ProUetioa  and  Free  Trade.  W.  J.  Atkinson,  8:1]  Broadway,  is 
Ita  secretary,  and  Log»n  Carlisle  (son  of  Senator  Carlisle)  tslta  president. 
The  club  has  already  issued  their  first  hundred  thousand  copies  of  a 
■pecialedltlonotUr.  George's  great  work,  and  It  ta  their  design  to  issue  a 
half  million  copies  bo f ore  the  next  presidential  eleoUon.  Prominent 
Democi-.iM  all  over  the  country  are  deeply  interested  in  this  movement 
for  its  bearing  upon  tiie  farmer's  vote,  but  the  real  significance  lies  deeper 
than  that.  Ii[r.  George  has  approached  the  problem  of  the  tnrill  from 
the  atandpiiint  of  a  philosopher  unhampered  by  scholastic  e<-oaomiea 
and  troata  of  a  dull  aiid  intricate  subject  with  the  beautiful  cleariioits  of 
style  that  makes  all  IiU  writing  a  delight.  This  clearness  of  style 
ia  not  BO  much  in  externals,  it  arises  from  the  character  of  his  thinking. 
He  knows  cloarly  .ind  all-sidcdiy  whatever  he  setii  himself  to  write  aboiiL 
He  h:ts  a  xiirencsu  iif  touch  and  a  straight-away  swing  that  evidences  tlio 
admii-able  thinkei'  lie  is.     He  has  a  grasp  of  essontialB  possessed  by  few 

Tho  book  stindK  for  freedom,  freedom  in  trade  and  freedom  in  pro- 
duction. His  present-Ltion  of  the  Inequity  of  protection  and  the 
natural  justice  and  sure  proroiae  of  free  trade  has  not  been  sur- 
passed in  conception  and  in  the  matter  of  statement  bos  not  been 
equalled.  Tlie  elfci't  of  this  book  on  the  thought  of  the  next  ti'n  years 
will  be  immeasurable.  Its  author  realizea  that  mental  revohitious 
proceed  slowly,  tliAt  free  trade  Is  the  great  present  issue,  but  lie  also 
states  the  abolition  of  the  tariff  will  tend  Inevitably  and  surely  and 
naturally  to  the  abolition  of  all  Individual  taxation,  to  the  abolition  of 
all  taxes  upon  production.     The  sequence,  as  he  conceives  It,  Is  free 

•  •' Protection  Mid  FrMTrada."  by  Heniyaeorga.    PltMWeoats. 
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trade,  free  production,  free  land,  free  men.     No  other  living  American 
stands-for  tliese  ideas  of  freedom  as  does  the  author  of  Progress  and 

Poverty  and  Protection  and  Free-Trade^ 

•        •        ^        •        •        •        > 

One  of  the  best  known  of  Mr.  George^s  disciples  in  St  Louis  is  Henry 
S.  Chuse  or  "Pa'*  Cha.«ie,  as  his  friends  call  him.  I  hoard  him  speak 
once,  and  he  impressed  me  as  one  of  the  most  strongly  marked  individu- 
alities in  the  single  tax  movement.  He  looks  like  General  Grant's 
middle-life  portraits,  and  he  has  not  a  little  of  Grant's  epigrammatic 
style  of  discourse.  As  he  spoke  there  was  a  terseness,  strength,  and 
weight  to  his  simple  Anglo-Saxon  words  that  delighted  my  literary 
sense.  He  was  absolutely  fearless.  Ho  said  what  he  thouglit  without 
haste  and  without  rage,  and  his  audience  laughed  at  his  quaint  phrases 
and  cheered  his  unescapable  logic.  He  has  lately  issued  a  book,  Letters 
to  Farmers^  Sons  on  Questions  of  the  Day*  which  sounds  just  as  he 
talked  that  day.  While  Mr.  Chase  does  not  claim  to  add  anything  in 
way  of  economic  thought  to  Mr.  George's  theory,  he  certainly  adds  the 
charm  of  his  quaint  personality,  which  is  no  small  thing. 

The  book  is  simple,  epigrammatic,  logical,  and  comprehensively  radi- 
cal. It  has  a  direct  personal  tone  likely  to  make  its  reading  pleasurable 
to  the  farmers'  sons  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  There  are  few  men  who 
can  talk  so  clearly  and  logically  upon  so  many  subjects  as  "Pa'*  Chase, 
who  has  made  his  house  a  school  for  the  teaching  of  the  new  political 
economv. 

Mr.  George  Loring  fully  recovered  his  health,  is  at  work  upon  his  new 
book  on  Political  Economy,  which  will  form  a  book  for  popular  read- 
ing as  well  as  a  text-book.  The  book  is  likely  to  become  an  authority 
upon  the  tariff  and  many  questions  as  well  as  upon  taxation. 

Hamiin  Garland. 

Realism  in  Novels. t 

TuE  novel  of  the  past  dealt  in  the  fictitious,  the  unreal  and  remote. 
The  novel  of  to-day  is  coming  forward  into  the  realm  of  reality,  and 
portrays  the  real  conditions  of  society,  not  merely  as  an  amused  specta- 
tor, but  as  an  ethical  teacher,  a  social  reformer  and  political  counsellor. 
The  most  powerful  appeal  ever  made  upon  the  ethics  of  chattel  slavery 
was  by  a  novel, —  **  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin." 

The  latest  discussion  of  social  conditions  and  financial  slavery,  which 
the  Woman's  Tribune  c?i\\fi  the  **  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  of  Industrial  Re- 
form "  is  also  the  work  of  a  woman,  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Ford  of  Kansas  City, 
and  bears  the  singular  title  of  **  Which  Wins?"  The  hero  of  the  story, 
Thurston,  is  a  highly  gifted  and  romantic  young  gentleman,  with  a 
wealthy  mother  at  New  York,  who  finishes  his  education  in  Germany  and 

•Twentieth  Cent.  Pub.  Co.,  New  Yorlc. 
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oomes  home  prof oundl j  dluatisfied  with  tbe  Boctftl  conditions  nnd  social 
etliicB  wbich  prevail  everjrwhera,  and  reaolved  to  live  a  nobier  life.  Un- 
fortunately liU  generous  idcasAre  unrestrained  b^  financial  prudence, 
and  he  bo^ins  by  giving  twenty  thousand  dollars  anonymously  to  a 
gifted  and  beautiful  young  woman  to  enable  her  to  complete  her  musicai 
educalion.     Wliy  be  did  not  marry  lier  is  a  mystery. 

Ho  goes  west  with  Lis  mother  to  eater  on  practical  life  on  Ideal  princi- 
ples, an<t  docs  evcrytlitng  nobty,  makes  a  tine  tarm,  treaU  liis  workmen 
aa  gCDtlomen,  but  encounters  the  fate  of  many  otlier  farmers,  being 
ruini'd  by  the  low  prices  of  agricultural  produce,  and  sinks  into 
bankruptcy  uader  a  mortfcage  held  by  a  pretended  friend,  who  planned 
his  ruin,  while  his  mother  loses  all  by  a  bank  fiUlure  at  New  York,  and 
dies  overpowered  by  her  losses  and  privations. 

He  is  driven  to  accept  employment  under  an  old  college  acquaintance, 
who  proves  to  ho  the  cold-blooded  and  crafty  knave  who  got  hold  of  the 
farm  and  grows  rich  in  loaning  money  and  snindting  his  patrons.  He 
marries  the  musical  genius  whom  Thurston  had  patronized,  treats  her 
wretchedly  and  thus  drives  her  off,  Thurston  figures  as  a  political 
orator  of  People's  Party  principlea,  but  exposes  himself  unnecessarily 
and  dies  of  pneumonia,  attended  by  tlie  broker's  wife,  who  finds  too  late 
her  mysterious  benefactor. 

But  wltich  winsP  —  evidently  neither  — the  knave  gela  money  and 
office,  but  loses  his  soul,  and  the  hero  loses  his  fortune  and  life  for  want 
of  a  little  commoD  prudence.  The  story  is  a  pathetic  warning  against 
reckless  generosity  as  well  as  kDavish  avarice.  But  it  Interweaves  with 
this  a  picture  of  tbe  hardships  of  a  poor  struggling  farmer,  shrewd  but 
illiterate,  vkho  battles  with  fate  more  successfully  thnn  the  hero.  The 
whole  story  evinces  a  descriptive  ability  and  genuine  pathos  which 
maintains  the  reader's  Intercut  and  llIuHtmtes  the  struggle  between 
honest  industry  and  financial  Hkill  and  trencliery.  The  Xew  Nation  says 
of  this  novel:"  The  author  of  this  book  has  put  the  situation  in  a  story 
which  is  calculated  to  hold  tlie  attention  of  tlie  most  careless  reader. 
Tending  as  It  does  to  explain  the  west  to  the  east,  to  make  the  wage- 
worker  understand  and  sympathize  witli  the  grievances  of  the  farmer  of 
the  grain  st.ite,  it  is  a  particularly  valuable  book  at  this  time,  when 
the  masses  of  botli  sections  are  beginning  to  join  hands  in  their  revolt 
against  the  money  power,  the  common  oppressor  of  both. 

"  'Which  Wins  ?'  is  one  of  the  best  possible  campaign  documents  for 
the  new  paily's  propaganda.  We  should  Uke  to  see  a  hundred  thousand 
copicH  of  it  circulated." 

J.  R,   BUCBAHAS. 
[Aildltlonal  book   reviews,  together  wi£li"Book   Chat,"    "  Literar; 
Notcfl,"  and   the   "  List  of  Books   Keceived,"  are  ci-owded  out  of  this 
issue. — EoiTOit  ok  Ahena.] 
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Tolame  IT.  of  The  Arena. 

With  this  issue  The  Arena  closes 
Volume  IV.  witli  a  subscription  list 
almost  triple  that  of  a  year  ago  and 
sales  constantly  increasing.  Among  our 
contributors  during  the  past  year  have 
been  many  of  the  most  eminent  thinkers 
of  the  present  age,  such  for  example 
as  Alfred  Kussel  Wallace,  Camille 
Flammarion,  Count  Leo  Tolstoi,  Thomas 
G.  Shearman,  Edgar  Fawcett,  Pres.  E.  B. 
Andrews,  of  Brown  Univei*sity,  Rev. 
Lyman  Abbott,  D.  D.,  Rev.  M.  J.  Savage, 
Prof.  X.  S.  Shaler,  Rabbi  Solomon  Schind- 
ler,  Felix  L.  Oswald,  MoncureD.  Conway, 
Max  O'Rell,  Prof.  J.  R.  Buchanan,  Prof. 
Jas.  T.  Bixby,  Gerald  Massey,  Julian 
Hawthorne,  Hamlin  Garland,  Prof.  Alfred 
Hennequin,  C.  Wood  Davis,  Helen  H. 
Gardener,  Prof.  J.  W.  McGarvey,  of  the 
Kentucky  University,  Rev.  Chas.  F. 
Deems,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Helen  Campbell, 
Dr.  Geo.  Stewart,  D.  C.  L.,  Prof.  W.  S. 
Scarborough,  Frederic  W.  H.  Myers, 
Prof.  M.  L.  Dickinson,  Kuma  Oishi, 
Prof.  Willis  Boughton  of  Ohio  Univer- 
sity, William  Salter,  Prof.  Sheridan  P. 
Wait,  Rev.  Carlos  D.  Martyn,  Emilio 
Castelar,  Hon.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  M.  C, 
Amelia  6.  Edwards,  and  numerous  others 
scarcely  less  eminent  as  leaders  of 
thought,  but  these  names  are  sufficient  to 
indicate  how  thoroughly  The  Arena 
reflects  the  best  of  the  most  advanced 
thought  of  the  present  time. 

The  arrangements  already  perfected 
for  1892  are  such  that  we  are  enabled  to 
promise  our  readers  an  array  of  papers 
from  the  greatest  mastei-s  in  the  democ- 
racy of  brains,  especially  among  the 
thinkers  most  awake  to  the  needs  of  a 
higher  civilization,  such  as  we  believe 
has  never  before  been  equalled  between 
the  covers  of  a  single  review.  No  ex- 
pense will  be  spared  in  securing  the  best 
talent  in  the  world  to  discuss  the  great 
vital  problems  of  the  hour  in  a  masterly 
and  authoritative  manner.  As  in  the 
past,  The  Arena  will  be  absolutely 
independent  and  perfectly  fearless.  Its 
impulses  are  as  they  have  ever  been,  with 
the  people,  tlie  great  struggling  masses, 


and  no  plutocratic  power  hampers  its 
free  and  determined  exposure  of  wrongs 
tolerated  by  society  and  injuries  wrought 
by  monopolistic  or  organized  power. 
During  1892,  The  Arena  w^ill  continue 
to  be  the  leading  exponent  of  progressive 
and  reformative  thought  among  the  great 
reviews  of  the  English  speaking  world. 


yVN/V/>/>^^%^S/S/^ 


Some  Xotable  Papers. 

Of  the  good  things  in  store  for  our 
readers,  we  can  only  give  a  hint  at  the 
present  time  by  mentioning  a  few  of  the 
able  writers  whose  papers  will  appear 
in  the  December  and  January  Arenas. 
Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  who  will  dis- 
cuss Human  ProgrenSt  Past  and  Future^ 
in  the  lucid,  brilliant,  and  yet  profound 
manner,  which  ever  characterizes  the 
writings  of  this  groat  savant.  Hon.  Davii> 
A.  Wells  will  contribute  a  masterly  re- 
ply to  the  exhaustive  paper  of  the  Hon* 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge  which  appears  iu 
this  issue.  Mr.  Wells  has  long  since 
been  recognized  as  one  of  the  ablest,  if  not 
the  ablest  advocate  of  Free  Trade  in  the 
world,  and  his  paper  will  doubtless  prove 
one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions 
to  this  subject  that  has  appeared  in  re- 
cent years.  Edgar  Fawcett,  whose 
recent  paper  on  **  Plutocracy  and  Snob- 
bery "  called  forth  such  general  com- 
ment, and  whose  fearless  paper  on  ^*A. 
Paradise  of  Gamblers  "  is  a  feature  of 
this  issue,  will  write  on  The  Woes  of  the 
New  York  Working  Girls.  It  will  be  one 
of  the  manliest  pleas  that  has  ever  been 
made  for  a  great  struggling  army  who  are 
among  the  noblest  yet  most  tried  chil- 
dren of  our  century.  Gerald  Masset, 
popularly  known  as  the  people's  poet  of 
England,  will  contribute  two  charming 
poems  entitled,  **  The  Poet's  Prayer,  and 
The  Answer  to  the  Same." 


^^>^^^^^>^w^ 


A  BrlHIant     Series    of     Edacailonal 
Papers. 

We  have  made  arrangements  with  Prof. 
J.  R.  Buchanan  for  a  series  of  papers  on 
Moral  and  Industrial  Education,  which 
will  be  among  the  most  notable 
xlv 
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xIbo  ftrtlclM  ftppokiliig  la  ftur  review 
during  the  next  year.  The  vital  detecta 
Iv  our  nineteenth  century  eduoftUoual 
■jBtero,  lie  in  the  lack  of  moral  and  in- 
dustrial educaUuD,  and  the  tendency  on 
the  part  of  educators  to  crush  tree  inquiry 
and  the  natural  development  of  ([»■■'>'" 
and  originality  of  thouglit  in  the  young. 
All  these  points  will  I>e  brought  out  in 
Pro  feasor  Buchanan's  papers. 

Tke  DlTorce  Problem. 

"^,000  dinorces  granted  In  a  tingle 
year  and  the  majiirUy  tif  tAfni  demanded 
bg  momenl"  Such  is  the  startliog  ian- 
|!uaj;B  of  ^  ret-rnt  Congressional  report 
in  tliu  next  issue  of  The  Akena  Mr. 
Jiimes  Realf  will  nbly  oxnmine  the  moral 
and  legal  aspect  of  the  dirorce  movement 
4o>Bard  the  Dakotaa.  Mr.  lienlf  h^  spent 
the  laxt  eit;1it  months  in  South  Dakota, 
fie  has  given  the  divorce  prohicm  careful 
and  critical  study  and  presents  a  paper 
which  will  awaken  mucli  serious  thought 

Hoi.  Lionel  A.  Sheldon  on  the  Mhsli- 
■Ippl  Leveei. 

A  paper  whicli  will  prove  of  great  in- 
terest to  all  serious  minds  Interusled  in 
the  prosperity  of  our  whole  niition,  but  of 
HpDClal  value  to  the  citizens  of  Louisiana, 
Arkansas,  and  MiBsisaii>pi,  will  appear  in 
an  early  isHuc  of  TirK  Akkna.  It  is  an 
exhaustive  and  autliorilativo  discunsion 
of  The  LeKfcs  of  the  JViiwiiuiJppt  Sygtem, 
by  Ex-Governor  Lionel  A.  Slieldon.  In 
the  preparation  of  tliis  paiicr,  Mr.  Shel- 
don has  not  only  hod  access  to  all  con- 
greai^ouai  and  stat«  documents  relating 
to  a  question  of  first  importance  to  the 
States  IntcrcHtcd,  but  hits  also  been  at 
pains  to  secure  all  important  data  and 
faeta  bearint;  on  tlio  (juL'Stions.  It  will, 
therefore,  he  a  contribution  cif  great  im- 
portance for  thoughtful  readers. 

Series  or  Papers  by  Leading  Soulbern 

Tblnkers. 

A  feature  for  Tiik  Arkna  for  1892  will 
be  a  series  of  papers  b;  leading  thinkers, 
Htatesmen,  and  writers  of  the  Southern 
States,  who  will  ably  discuss  problems, 
conditions,  resources,  and  noeda  of  tliat 
rich  and  nature- favored  region.  What- 
•■'  '  **«  and  builds  up  one  section 


of  the  Kepnbllc  nececsorilj  benefila  the 
nation  aa  a  whole;  bencfl  no  tru*  Ameri- 
can con  be  other  than  keenly  interested 
in  the  prosperity  of  all  pans  of  the  great 
Republic. 

Hon.  DiTld  A.  Weill'  Plea  for  Free  Trade. 

The  paper  of  Hon.  David  A.  Weils  ia 
the  next  Issue  of  TiiE  Akema  will  be  one 
of  the  most  authoritative  and  powerini 
examinations  of  the  questions  of  Protec- 
lion  and  Free  Trade  that  have  appeared  in 
i-cceut  years.  Mr.  Wells  will  examine  at 
length  tbepoints  advanced  by  Mr.  Lodge. 
Tlius  our  readers  will  have  both  sides  of 
this  problem  presented  by  men  eminently 
qualified  to  argue  the  question  in  a 
masterly  manner. 

Snndar  and  the  World's  Fair. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  ihat  Bishop  J.  L. 
Spalding,  known  to  our  readers  as  one 
of  the  contributors  of  The  Aukna,  has  re- 
cently come  out  atrongly  in  favor  of 
opening  the  V/orld's  Pair  on  Sunday. 
The  position  taken  by  tliia  great  Roman 
prclab)  will  impress  most  tlioughtful 
readers  as  far  more  in  accordance  with 
llic  spirit  of  American  institutions  tlian 
the  persistent  effort  made  by  certain 
Protestant  sects  to  close  tlio  great  far 
on  the  only  day  of  the  week  wlitn  tens 
of  tliousands  of  working  men  and  women 
can  enjoy  IL  Tlie  plea  advanced  that  the 
employees  should,  have  one  day  Ia  rest 
would  have  force  if  it  w.is  not  coupled 
witli  the  insistence  tliat  that  day  be  Sun- 
day, but  tlieir  demand  tliat  a  tprtial  day 
l)e  observed,  and  that  day  the  only  one  in 
seven  on  which  bundredsof  tliousamis  of 
otlier  working  people  could  )K>$eibly  at- 
tend, reveals  most  palpably  the  true  in- 
wardness of  tliese  persona  who  would 
deceive  the  working  ma.'ises  into  the  belief 
that  they  are  tlieir  special  friends.  Tlie 
shailonvess  of  tlie  pretence  is  appar- 
ent to  tlie  dullest  observer.  If  tliey  were 
sincere  in  seeking  the  closing  of  tlie  fair 
one  day  in  the  week  for  the  simple 
purpose  of  giving  the  attaches  of  tlie  ex- 
position a  day  of  rest,  tliey  would  be 
ready  to  unite  with  those  who  are  so  ahlj 
advocating  following  the  example  of 
France  and  closing  the  fair  on  Jfoadar 
as  tills  [1]  would  give  the  employeM  tbt 
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one  day  of  rest.  [2]  It  would  allow  tens 
of  thousands  to  enjoy  the  wonderful 
sights  and  be  benefited  by  this  unequalled 
opportunity  to  see  the  world  in  miniature 
who  otherwise  would  be  deprived  of  this 
important  education  and  beneficent  rec- 
reation. [3]  The  receipts  would  be  im- 
mensely inccrased  by  this  arrangement, 
as  Mondays  at  expositions  are  always 
blue  days,  sparsely  attended,  while  Sun- 
day, for  the  reason  given  above,  would 
be  one  of  the  heaviest,  if  not  the  heaviest 
day  of  the  week.  [4]  The  closing  on  Mon- 
day would  enable  the  scrubbers  to  cleanse 
the  grounds  and  clean  the  machinery. 
It  will  also  be  observed  that  no  one  need 
attend  who  does  not  wish  to  do  so.  The 
pleas  advanced  by  the  members  of  the 
Sabbath  Union  do  not  seem  to  me  to  bear 
the  ring  of  an  honest  solicitude  for  the 
laboring  people,  when  they  would,  by 
their  provision,  rule  out  hundreds  of  la- 
boring men,  women,  and  girls  from  the 
privilege  of  enjoying  the  exposition,  to 
where  they  would  secure  rest  for  one  at- 
tachi*.  Be  honesty  gentlemen^  do  not 
lomji  r  assume  the  roles  of  Pharisaical  hypo- 
crites; oppose  the  opening  on  Sunday  on 
purely  religious  grounds,  if  you  wish, 
but  do  not  pretend  that  you  are  actuated 
by  motives  which  do  not  enter  into  your 
opposition.  The  purely  religious  aspect 
of  this  case  is  most  ably  handled  in  this 
issue  of  The  Arkna  by  Mr.  Armstrong. 
It  should  be  carefully  read  by  all  religious 
persons  who  niay  have  been  more  or  less 
biassed  by  theological  prejudice. 


^S^«^>/V^«^i/N^^^ 


A  CliristinaB  Hint. 

No  more  appropriate  present  can  be 
made  for  the  holidays  than  books.  Those 
of  our  readers  who  wish  to  gladden  the 
hearts  and  improve  the  minds  of  their 
friends  cannot  do  better  than  look 
through  our  mammoth  list  of  books  in 
this  number,  and  especially  would  we  call 
attention  to  the  presentation  list  and  the 
half  Russia  and  Levant  editions.  Here 
will  be  found  a  rare  collection  \>f  the 
best  works  at  surprisingly  low  prices. 
As  a  wise  precaution,  we  would  suggest 
that  you  make  out  your  list  early,  the 
earlier  the  better,  and  forward  them  so 
you  may  receive  the  volumes  before  the 
holiday  rush  sets  in. 


The  Power  of  €k>od  Books. 

Few  parents  appreciate  the  power  of 
good  books,  or  the  solemn  duty  devolving 
on  every  one  who  has  brought  other  lives 
into  the  world  to  do  more  than  feed  and 
clothe  them.  Books  carefully  selected 
will  prove  a  powerful  aid  in  molding 
aright  the  character,  afford  a  never-end- 
ing source  of  entertainment,  and  keep  the 
young  at  home  when  otherwise  tliey 
would  be  seeking  amusement  through 
other  and  often  downward-leading  chan- 
nels. At  this  time  of  the  year  it  is  espe-^ 
cially  important  that  the  homo  should  be 
well  provided  with  a  carefully  selected 
list  of  good  books;  the  long  winter  even- 
ings should  be  improved,  and  what  in- 
finite wealth  of  enjoyment  and  instruction 
can  be  afforded  by  a  judicious  expendi- 
ture of  a  few  dollars  in  this  direction. 
We  have  carefully  arranged  a  bulletin  of 
valuable  works  which  we  )>ublish  in  this 
issue  of  the  The  Arena,  and  which  we 
earnestly  urge  our  readers  to  carefully 
examine.  We  feel  confident  that  they 
will  find  in  this  list  many  attractive  works 
while  our  special  offer  affords  a  rare  op- 
portunity to  all  who  wish  to  make  ai>- 
propriate  holiday  presents,  or  who  are 
collecting  works  for  private  libraries,  or 
who  desire  to  supply  their  homes  with  a 
fine  collection  of  the  best  works  at  re- 
markably low  figures.  Do  not  fail  to 
carefully  read  our  book  bulletin,  also  bear 
in  mind  that  those  who  wish  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  our  special  book  offer,  must 
remit  directly  to  this  office  in  order  to  en- 
joy the  heavy  reduction  in  prices  given. 
All  orders  will  be  promptly  filled.  Money 
orders,  registered  letters,|bank  drafts  and 
express  orders  sent  at  our  risk. 


Doubters  and  Dogmatists. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  contributions 
to  the  theological  problem  of  the  hour  is 
found  in  Professor  Bixby's  Doubters  and 
Dogmatists.  Few  writers  on  religious 
topics  are  in  more  perfect  touch  with  the 
broadest  and  most  reverent  thought  of 
the  age,  or  better  understand  how  to 
handle  a  eubject  in  a  scholarly  and  yet 
interesting  manner  than  Professor  Bixby. 
Earnest  and  thoughtful  clergymen  will 
ever  find  in  The  Arena  the  ripest  and 
most  helpful  thought  of  the  day. 
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New  TestameBt  SynbolUiis. 

Prof.  Sheridan  P.  Walt,  whose  paper 
on  *' Symbolic  Characters  in  the  Old 
Testament^*  called  forth  much  discus- 
sion, and  was  received  with  such  marked 
favor,  writes  in  this  issue  on  the  "Sym- 
bolic New  Testament." 


#*^>/s^s^s/s^>^ws/v 


The  Era  of  Women. 

We  have  received  hundreds  of  lettera 
from  earnest  women  from  all  parts  of  the 
Republic  expressing  their  great  apprecia- 
tion for  The  Akkna.  •*  Now,"  writes 
one  of  the  foremost  American  thinkers, 
**  have  we  a  magazine  that  grandly 
champions  and  nobly  represents  the 
bravest  and  best  thought  on  all  problems 
most  intimately  affecting  women."  An- 
other lady  writes,  **  I  send  you  five  yearly 
subscriptions  to  The  Arena;  the  August 
number  was  an  inspiration  to  the  best 
women  of  America,  and  your  paper  in  the 
September  Arena,  has,  I  am  sure,  been 
read  with  deep  sympathy  by  thousands 
of  the  most  thoughtful  women  of  our 
time."  In  this  issue  we  publish  a  strong 
paper  on  the  **  Woman  Movement,"  by 
Lucinda  B.  Chandler. 

How  to  Make  a  Happy  Gbristmas  with 
a  Small  Outlay. 

Before  selecting  your  Christmas  pres- 
ents, do  not  fail  to  read  carefully  our 
Book  Bulletin  in  this  montli^s  Arena. 
Special  «attention  is  called  to  our  Prea- 
entation  list^  our  Iialf  Russia  Bud  Levant 
editions  and  our  Speciql  Offers.  Our 
readers  will  find  in  this  Bulletin  a  rare 
opportunity  to  secure  rich,  choice,  and 
appropriate  holiday  gifts  at  very  low 
figures.  It  would  be  wise  to  order  early 
so  as  to  receive  the  books  before  the 
mails  are  overcrowded,  as  is  always  the 
case  in  December. 


^\/^^«^>N^^>^^^ 


Our  Portfolio  of  Eminent  Personages. 

Our  magnificent  portfolio  of  eminent 
personages  is  meeting  with  the  most 
enthusiastic  reception  ;  indeed,  it  could 
not  fail  to  delight  all  lovers  of  the  beauti- 
ful; it  is  a  premium  which,  I  believe,  will 
in  no  case  prove  a  disappointment.  "How 
is  it  possible  for  you  to  give  such  a 
magnificent  premium?  "  has  been  asked 


by  many  delighted  subscribers.  We 
make  an  extract  from  a  letter  just  re- 
ceived from  a  leading  educator  at  Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin.  ^*  The  portfolio  has 
just  arrived  ;  to  say  we  are  delighted  \eitk 
it  is  expressing  very  mildly  our  pleasure. 

Mrs. ,  who  is  quite  an  art  connoi^ 

seur,  says  it  is  the  most  artistic  set  qf 
pictures  of  the  kind  she  has  ever  seen. 
Every  admirer  of  the  beautiful  certainly 
ought  to  have  this  portfolio.^^  Anotliei 
subscriber  writes,  **  I  look  with  distrust 
on  premiums  given  by  magazines,  for  u 
a  rule,  they  are  *•  stale,  fiat,  and  unprofit- 
able* books,  or  cheap  pictures  which 
only  disappoint,  but  your  portfolio  is  al\ 
you  represent  and  more  ;  it  is  something 
every  person  of  culture  will  prize  and 
what  is  more,  it  is  something  unique, 
quite  out  of  the  common." 


^^A^^k^^^r^A^ 


Blots  on  Boston's  CIvlUiatlon. 

I  hope  to  be  able  at  an  %arly  date  tc 
give  our  readers  a  series  of  papers  oi 
**  Blots  on  Boston  Life,"  in  which  I  shal 
describe  the  actual  social  condition  o: 
thousands  of  the  unfortunates  of  thii 
great  city.  The  relation  of  intemperance 
vice,  and  crime  to  poverty  ;  the  pressure 
downward  toward  the  abyss,  constantly 
bearing  upon  those  who  are  condemnec 
to  dwell  in  the  realm  of  uninvited  pov 
erty  ;  the  measures  now  being  put  forti 
to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  unfor 
tunates  and  what  should  be  done.  Ii 
speaking  of  conditions  in  Boston,  I  wil 
be  describing  similar  conditions  in  almos 
every  city  in  tlie  Republic.  My  object  i 
to  acquaint  our  people  with  the  true  con 
dition  of  a  constantly  increasing  com 
monwealth  of  poverty  and  misery  i; 
metropolitan  life  and  if  possible  t 
awaken  sufficient  interest  in  the  mind 
of  the  earnest  men  and  women  of  ou 
country  to  bring  about  practical  an 
beneficent  reform. 


^/v^^^>^^»^^^^» 


The  Odober  Spectator, 

The  October  Spectator  contains  Re^ 
Carlos  Martyn*s  paper  on  *^Churchianit 
versus  Christianity  "  which  created  sue 
a  profound  sensation  when  published 
year  ago  in  Thb  Abena.  Never  hs 
real  Christiai^ty  been  more  vividly  coi 
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trasted  with  the  pseudo-Christianity 
wlilch  flourishes  at  the  present  time. 
The  fact  that  Dr.  Marty n  is  an  orthodox 
clergyman  gives  special  interest  to  his 
truthful  and  fearless  arraignment.  This 
number  of  The  Spectator  also  contains 
"The  Froth  and  the  Dregs  ''  written  by 
the  editor  of  The  Akena  which  as  fear- 
lessly exposes  the  shams  of  social  life  of 
to-day.  In  addition  to  these  remarkable 
papers  this  number  of  The  Spectator 
contains  the  **Free  Lance  *'  by  the  editor, 
noticing  insanity  and  suicide,  how  these 
evils  may  be  lessened,  need  of  ethical 
culture.  Colonel  Ingersoll's  recent  tribute 
to  liberty,  houses  for  the  poor,  and  a 
word  on  censorship  in  literature  ;  **  Prog- 
ress of  the  World  "  by  Prof.  Buchanan, 
noticing  the  emancipation  of  woman, 
France  to  lend  her  farmers  money,  our 
social  condition,  peace  on  earth,  prog- 
ress of  the  telephone ;  also  two  ex- 
quisite little  poems  by  Gerald  Massey. 
Price  of  this  number  of  the  Spectator 
is  ten  cents,  or  one  year's  subscription 
with  a  copy  of  paper  edition  of  **  Lessons 
Learned  from  Other  Lives,"  only  $1.00. 

Mamelons.  by  W.  H.  H.  Murray. 

We  have  received  numerous  inquiries 
for  Mr.  Murray* s  exquisite  prose  poem 
*^  Mamelons*'   which   ran  through    sev- 
ei*al    numbei*s  of    the  first    volume  of 
Thk    Akrna,    and    in    many    instances 
orders  have  been  received  for  the  volume 
in    which    our     correspondents      have 
expressed  a  desire  to  secure  this  wonder- 
fully fascinating  work,  but  as  the  first 
volume  of  The  Akena    is  out  of  print 
we  have  been  unable  to  fill  the  orders. 
Recently,     however,     we     have     been 
enabled    to    purchase    a   small  edition 
of  **  Mamelons "  printed  in  large,  clear 
type,     bound    in    paper     cover    which 
retails    at   fifty    cents.    We    have  pur- 
chased   the  entire   unsold  edition,  and 
until  exhausted,  will  send  copies  post- 
paid to  our  readers  for  forty  cents  a  copy, 
and  as  a  special  inducement  to  introduce 
the  American    Spectator,  we  make  the 
following    special    offer   for   the    next 
thirty  days:  We  will    send    this    work 
''Mamxlons''  by  W.  H.  H.  Murray,  the 
October  Spectator,   containing  **Fboth 
andDreos,*'  by  B.O.Flowbr,  **  Chubch- 


lANITY   VEKSUS   CHRISTIANITY,"  by  RbV. 

Carlos  Martyn,  D.  D.,  and  the  thirty- 
two  page  pamphlet  of  Prof.  Buchan- 
AN^s  containing  his  two  great  papers  on 
**  Revolutionary  Measures  and  Nb- 
OLECTED  Crimes,"  or  if  desired,  in  the 
place  of  this  last  pamphlet  we  will  send 
Prof.  Buchanan's  paper  on  the  "  Com- 
ing Cataclysm  of  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica," all  for  fifty  cents.  The  regular 
price  of  **  Mamelons"  is  fifty  cents,  that 
of  The  Spectator  and  the  pamphlet  is  ten 
cents  each,  making  seventy  cents*  worth 
of  choice  literature  for  fifty  cents. 


V\^<^/N^^VN^S^V 


Austria,  by  Prof.  Emil  Blum,  Ph.  D. 

In  this  month's  Arena,  that  peerless 
writer  and  magnificent  thinker,  Emilia 
Castelar,  writes  on  Bismarck,  this  being 
the  fourth  paper  in  our  series  on  Euro- 
pean themes.  Our  next  pjiper  in  this 
series  will  be  by  Prof.  Emil  Blum,  Ph.  D., 
on  Austria,  and  will  be  highly  instructive 
and  entertaining. 


S/VN*>/»<'\/>rfV/\/V 


Uncle  Ripley's  Speculations. 

Mr.  Hamlin  Garland  has  written  a 
remarkably  strong  character  sketch  rich 
in  subtle  humor,  which  will  be  a  feature 
^of  an  early  number  of  The  Arena.  In 
**  Uncle  Ripley's  Speculations,'*  delicate 
humor  and  touching  pathos  chase  each 
other  through  the  entire  sketch,  as  sun* 
shine  and  shadow  on  an  April  day. 


Our  Book  Bulletin. 

Do  not  fail  to  read  our  Book  Bulletin 
printed  in  deep  blue  ink  in  the  advertis- 
ing pages  of  this  issue  of  The  Abena, 


>^s/v>^w>/\/>/«^ 


Women's  Dress  Rerorm. 

The  reception  accorded  our  recent  pa- 
per, entitled  **  Fashion's  Slaves,"  leads 
me  to  believe  that  the  day  for  woman's 
emancipation  from  cruel,  deforming,  and 
inartistic  dress  is  at  hand.  I  believe  the 
thraldom  of  conservatism  in  social  life  is 
doomed.  The  publication  of  such  an  ar- 
ticle as  **  Fashion's  Slaves  "  twenty  years 
ago  would  unquestionably  have  aroused 
bitter  hostility  and  much  ridicule,  butia 
this  instance  no  opposition  to  speak  of 
has  anywhere  appeared,  while  several  o( 
the  leading  dailies,  such  as  the  Ch 
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Tribune  and  the  New  York  World,  have 
published  from  one  to  three  columns  of 
commendatory  notices,  and  have  repro- 
duced many  of  the  cuts.  In  a  great  many 
of  the  leading  journals  have  appeared 
long  commendatory  editorials.    Many  of 
the  ablest  young  men  among  our  writers 
have  written  enthusiastic  letters;  while 
I  have  received  hundreds  of  words  of  the 
strongest  commendation  from  thought- 
ful ladies  from  almost  every  State  in  the 
Union.     As  many  of  these  communica- 
tions contain  excellent  suggestions  and 
because  I  think  it  will  be  gratifying  to 
the  thousands  of  earnest  women  who  are 
working  for  hygienic,artistic,  and  health- 
ful reforms  in  dress,  I  give  a  few  ex- 
tracts from  the  letters  recently  received: 
Elizabeth  Askew,  Tampa,  Fla.,  writes 
in   the    following   thoughtful    manner: 
"The  motive  which  inspired  you  with 
the  splendid  courage  to  write  *  Fashion's 
Slaves'  ought  to  give  to  every  woman 
who  reads  that  brave  article  the  grace 
and  courage  to  thank  you  from  her  heart 
for  having  written  it,  and  many,  many 
women  will,  I  believe,  feel,  as  I  do,  that  it 
U  imperatively  their  duty  to  rise  above 
•conventionalism  and  tender  you  an  un- 
jstinted  measure   of   sincere   gratitude. 
''FMhion's  Slaves '  you  have  rightly  called 
us;  and  wear  they  their  bonds  smilingly 
or  scornfully,  all  women  are  conscious  of 
their  slavery  and  many  are  eager  to  free 
themselves  from  their    bondage.     The 
problem  is  how  to  do  it,and  I  believe  your 
timely  and  sensible  suggestions  will  prove 
a  veritable  bugle  call,  arousing  women 
to  concerted  action  in  a  strong  and  steady 
eftort  to  emancipate    themselves   from 
this  slavery.    Valiant  friend  of  woman, 
you  have  given  us  coui-age,  hope,  enthu- 
siasm, and  confidence;  now,  I  beg  to  sug- 
gest that  you  offer  a  page  of  The  Abena, 
and  invite  all  women  who  are  willing  to 
enlist  in  your  brave  army  to  inscribe 
their  names  thereon.     I  feel  assured  that 
the    publication    of  'Fashion's    Slaves* 
will  mark  an  epoch  in   the  progress  of 
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woman. 

Ellen  S.  Hildreth,  wife  of  the  editor 
of  the  "Sevr  Decatur  Advertiser,  New  De- 
catur, Alabama:  **  I  cannot  refrain  from 
telling  you  how  much  I  appreciate  The 
Abena.  and  how  ptolowivdX^  tViWxktvxl  I 


feel  for  your  great  interest  in  tlie  uplift- 
ing of  women.  'Fashion's  Slaves'  will 
be  a  wonderful  help.  The  comparison  of 
the  illustrations  is  worth  tons  of  argu- 
ment." 

Mrs.  Frank  Stuart  Parker:  **  It  is 
needless  to  say,  am  delighted  with  your 
article.  It  is  so  comprehensive  and 
covers  the  ground  so  completely,  and  is, 
all  in  all,  so  telling  an  argument  that  it 
must  be  broadly  circulated.  I  saw  the 
president  of  our  club  yesterday,  and  she 
expressed  her  great  satisfaction  with  the 
article,  which  she  keeps  on  her  centre  ta- 
ble in  her  drawing-room,  showing  it  to 
every  one  who  comes  in.  Again  thanking 
you  most  sincerely  for  your  splendid 
article,  I  am." 

Mrs.  Frances  E.  Russell,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.:  ** Miss  Frances  E.  Willard  writes 
me:  *The  Arena  article  is  admirable. 
Such  a  lot  of  monstrosities  as  Mr.  Flower 
exhibited  will  set  many  people  thinking. 
Why  cannot  you  induce  him  to  bring  out 
his  article  as  a  leaflet  ?  I  think  that  no 
end  of  good  would  result  from  its  general 
circulation.'  If  you  give  us  the  *  leaflet ' 
or  tract  on  *  Fashion's  Slaves '  we  want 
the  pictures,  too,  as  they  are  most  pow- 
erful arguments  and  hit  the  most  persis- 
tent point,  *  the  mission  to  be  beautiful.' 
I  do  not  think  any  man  can  give  the 
cause  better  help  than  you  have  given." 

Miss  Elizabeth  Deering  Hanscom, 
Lowell,  Mass. :  "  As  one  of  the  younger 
women  who  look  forward  to  a  day  of 
better  things,  and  are  grateful  for  all  the 
help  that  hastens  its  coming,  allow  me 
to  thank  you  for  your  article  on  the  dress 
question  In  the  last  issue  of  your  maga- 
zine. I  venture  to  enclose  two  contribu- 
tions to  my  father's  paper,  the  Times  of 
Lowell,  in  which  I  have  expressed  my 
ideas  on  the  same  subject." 

Henry  Wood,  author  of  **  Natural 
Law  in  the  Business  World,"  **  Edward 
Burton,"  etc. :  **  I  cannot  forbear  to  con- 
gratulate you  upon  the  excellence  of  your 
paper,  *  Fashion's  Slaves.'  It  is  a  shin- 
ing mark  and  you  hit  it  squarely." 

Miss  Frances  E.  Willard,  Evanston, 

111. :  **  A  thousand  thanks  for  your  manly, 

20th  century  article.    You  are  indeed  a 

*  brother  bom  for  adversity.'  " 

Will  N.  Harben,  author  of  "  Wliite 
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Marie,"  **  Almost  Persuaded,"  etc. :  **  I 
think  your '  Fashion's  Slaves '  one  of  the 
best  things  I  have  seen  for  years.  I  have 
heard  it  spoken  of  often.  By  the  way,  I 
am  glad  to  hear  in  the  South  that  Thr 
Arena  is  growing  rapidly  in  popularity. 
One  of  the  best  literary  judges  I  know 
in  Georgia  told  a  few  days  since  that  it 
was  far  ahead  of  any  other  magazine 
published." 

A  young  lady  of  fourteen  years  of  age, 
from  Tacoma,  Washington,  writes:  **  I 
have  just  read  your  *  Slaves  of  Fashion,' 
and  I  cannot  help  thanking  you  for  it 
Ever  since  I  was  a  wee  thing,  I  have  al- 
ways had  advanced  ideas  '  unbecoming  a 
lady/  and  conducted  myself  horribly, 
even  down  to  my  chirograpliyl  For  two 
years  I  have  been  threatened  and  im- 
plored to  don  corsets,  for  my  figure  was 
growing  *  really  too  shocking,'  but  I  have 
firmly  refused,  and  now,  in  my  own  hum- 
ble opinion,  my  large  waist  and  free 
shoulders  form  a  not  unpleasing  contrast 
to  those  of  most  girls  and  young  ladies  I 
see;  though,  of  course,  in  points  of  style 
and  symmetry,  I'm  away  behind.  Your 
article  has  proved  a  very  great  stimulus 
to  me,  and  I  thank  you  again  with  my 
whole  heart     Adieu,  Your  little  friend." 

Susan  P.  Fowler,  Yineland,  New  Jer- 
sey: '*  PsBans  of  joy  are  ringing  through 
my  soul,  and  gladness  so  fills  my  heart 
after  reading  some  of  your  editorials  and 
*  Fashion's  Slaves,'  that  I  want  to  extend 
both  hands  to  you  in  hearty  congratula- 
tion for,  and  warm  appreciation  of,  the 
good  work  you  are  doing.  You  will  not 
wonder  at  my  enthusiasm  when  I  tell  you 
I  have  had  forty  years'  experience  as  a 
dress  reformer.  Making  my  own  way  in 
the  world  in  the  various  occupations  of 
teacher,  merchant,  and  farmer  in  the 
Eastern,  Middle,  and  Southern  States, 
with  poor  healtli,  a  natural  shrinking 
from  notoriety,  and  my  own  living  to 
earn,  carrying  an  unpopular  reform  has 
been  no  easy  task,  but  the  power  of  truth 
has  sustained  me.  Years  ago  I  adopted 
as  my  own  these  lines  from  an  unknown 
author:  — 

'  Oh,  give  me  light  and  strength  to  bear 
My  portion  of  the  weight  of  care 
That  crashes  into  dumb  despair 
One  half  the  human  race.* 


I  saw  that  the  dress  question  was  basic, 
underlying  all  the  grand  possibilities  to 
whicli  the  human  race  is  destined  through 
better  conditions  of  motherhood,  and, 
therefore,  it  must  be  carried  at  whatever 
cost.  Hence,  from  my  standpoint,  the 
woman  suffragists  made  a  great  mis- 
take when,  years  ago,  they  gave  up  the 
reform  in  dress,  saying,  '  Let  us  get  the 
ballot  first'  They  thought  it  too  hard 
to  caiTy  on  both  reforms,  and  tlie  result 
is,  we  are  still  waiting  for  the  ballot 
For  the  past  twenty-five  years  I  have 
paid  an  annual  tax  on  my  little  farm 
property,  always  under  written  protest, 
and  my  last  protest  contains  words  some- 
thing like  these:  'While  I  persistently 
demand  that  taxation  and  representation 
go  hand  in  hand,  yet  I  would  rather  to- 
day see  the  prohibitive  tariff  of  conserva- 
tism so  removed  that  the  millions  of 
working  women  everywhere  could  be 
free  to  adopt  a  healthful,  comfortable, 
and  convenient  working  dress,  than  to 
see  the  barrier  to  the  ballot  removed ;  be- 
cause, when  woman  develops  the  moral 
courage  to  free  herself  from  slavery  to 
dress,  and  other  ills  which  are  self-in- 
flicted, I  feel  sure  that  she  will  demand 
her  right  to  the  ballot  with  voice  and 
manner  that  will  be  heard  and  obeyed. 
It  has  for  years  been  very  clear  to  my 
vision  that  we  shall  never  be  able  to  stay 
the  terrible  tide  of  prostitution  that 
sweeps  like  a  maelstrom  through  every, 
civilized  country,  until  woman  hasaseat 
in  legislative  halls  and  demands  marital 
purity.  More  than  thirty  years  ago,^ 
when  my  attention  was  called  to  the  sub-, 
ject  of  unwelcome  motherhood  in  mar-, 
ried  life,  I  well  remember  how  my  blood 
seemed  to  boil  within  my  veins,  and  I 
exclaimed,  *  If  there  is  any  right  under' 
God's  heaven  that  a  woman  should  have, 
it  is  the  right  to  control  her  own  person 
and  tlie  conditions  of  maternitv.'  In 
those  years,  feeling  tlie  burden  of  the 
great  wrongs  that  were  borne  by  the 
mothers  of  the  race,  I  used  to  say  I 
wanted  to  get  a  lever  under  the  world,  or 
the  structure  of  society,  and  turn  it  over. 
But,  with  shattered  nerves  and  physical 
conditions  that  needed  a  quiet,  out-door 
life,  I  could  not  earn  my  living  by  tryin*^ 
to  talk  unwelcome  truths  to  unwilU 
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THE  ARENA. 


e&n.  I  aappoM  the  Uma  wm  not  ripe 
for  theM  thing*,  m  I  waa  told  I  waa  tt 
hundred  years  In  advance  of  the  age. 
So,  seeing  that  the  lint  eaaenUal  for  me 
was  to  seek  better  health  and  atrooger 
neires  If  I  would  help  to  lift  the  world 
out  ut  Its  ignorauoe  and  degradation,  I 
conceived  the  Beeralngl7  wild  scheme  of 
coming  to  the  then  new  settlement  of 
Vlneland,  N.  J.,  and  bujing  a  little  piece 
of  wild  land  on  which  to  earn  my  living 
while  resting  taj  tired  nerrea.  But 
schemes  are  not  always  as  wild  as  they 
seem  to  the  lookers-on,  and  so,  while 
coming  here  with  one  loot  in  the  grave, 
as  1  Bometimes  say  to  strangers,  yet  I  am 
still  here,  working  out  the  hard  prob- 
lem of  eaminfc  a  living  by  the  sweat  of 
my  brow,  but  wi  th  heart  and  brain  always 
fnll  of  spoken  or  unspoken  thoughts  for 
the  uplifting  of  the  nee.  And  now, 
with  added  yean  but  somewhat  better 
health  and  stronger  nerves,  the  question 
arises  within  me,  what  can  I  do  to  help 
on  this  riling  tide  of  dreas  reform  ?  Are 
the  women  of  Boston  thoroughly  aroused 
to  the  importanoe  of  this  movement  ? 
Are  they  imbued  with  the  high  moral 
courage,  the  wisdom,  pattenee,  persever- 
ance, and  good  strong  common  sense  that 
areeasenUal  to  meet  theobstAcles that  will 
be  thrown  in  the  way  ?    I  should  b«  more 


than  glad  to  }<rin  haada  with  them  if  I 
could  be  of  serrioe,  and  now  I  will  ezplaii 
bow  I  came  to  learn  of  the  good  wort 
you  are  doing.  Being  pr«(ty  well  knowi 
here  from  my  radical  thought,  a  woman 
sent  me  several  oopiea  of  the  Spectator, 
saying  she  was  sure  I  should  like  it  I 
did  like  it  very  much  and  banded  them 
to  my  neighbor,  Hrs.  Thompson,  who 
also  was  so  much  pleased  withltthatshc 
at  once  subscribed  tor  it  So  I  have  had 
the  reading  of  her  papers,  alao  faercoplea 
of  the  August  artd  September  Abbnas. 
May  Ood  bless  and  strengthen  yon  to  go 
on  in  your  grand  and  noble  work  until 
the  light  of    truth    shall    permeate   ths 

CltlnuUp  Hd  Biffrase. 

Hon.  Francis  Minor,  of  St  Lonis,  Mo., 
has  prepared  a  powerful  ai^ument  in 
favor  of  woman  suffrage  which  will  chal- 
lenge the  thoughtful  consideration  ot 
every  earnest  reader  of  ThkAbexa.  Fe* 
men  have  done  more  than  Judge  Minor 
and  his  noble  wife  to  prevent  the  reduc- 
tion of  age  in  the  infamoua  age  of  cod- 
sent  laws  of  his  State.  His  able  and  cos- 
splcuous  service  in  behalf  of  chastity  and 
defenceless  womanhood  should  earn  for 
him  the  loving  respect  of  every  true  mu 
and  woman. 


OUR   FUND  FOR    RELIEVING   DESTITUTION    AMONG 

THE  DESERVING  POOR. 


REPORT    OF    RECEIPTS    AND    DISBURSEMENTS. 


TOTAL 


Rboeipts  fob  Abeka  Fund  to  Ooto- 

BEB  1,  1891. 


MiS8  R.  T.  Reed,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

Mrs.  M.  L.  Jackson,  Philadelphia 

▲  friend,  Philadelphia 

Gertrude  Binley,  Boston 

W.  R.  Hale,  Greenville,  8.  C. 

A.  F.  Jewett,  Worcester,  Bfass. 

Mrs.  Louise  Cummings,  Winthrop,  Me. 

Editor  of  Abena 

A  friend  in  Livingstone,  Montana 

Reuell  B.  Jones,  East  Providence,  R  I. 

Mr.  J.  A.  J.,  Newport,  Ky. 

C.  E.  Watkins 

C.  "W.  Beale,  Arden,  N.  C.     . 

R.  G.  Smith,  Pittsburg.  Pa. 

Edward  Mack,  Jr.,  PhUadelphia,  Pa. 

A  friend,  Boston,  Mass. 

R.  B.  Jones,  Providence,  R.  I.      . 

A  friend,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Elizabeth  Askew,  Tampa,  Fla.    . 

Julie  and  Dorothy  Heme,  I>orch*ter,  Mass 

Mary  H.  Johnson,  Louisville,  Ky. 

John  F.  Carey,  Zanesrille,  Ohio 

S.  F.  Carey,  Zanesville,  Ohio 

Benjamin  Thompson,  Chattanooga,  Tenn 

A  friend,  Lunenburg,  Mass. 

James  W.  Farrington,  San  Francisco,  Cal 

Afriend,  Duluth,  Minn. 

Mary  A.  Thurston,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Mrs.  Magffie  Peak,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Lucy  P.  Moore,  Lexingfton,  Ky. 

E.  M.  Hawley,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Mrs.  Louise  Cummings,  Winthrop,  Me. 

Mrs.  H.  (r.  Hackett,  Thomasville,  6a. 

Wm.  M.  Rider,  2513  Folsom  St.,  San  Fran 

Cisco,  Cal.  .... 

A  friend  in  New  York 
A  friend  in  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Pansy  Clark,  Highland  Falls,  N.  Y. 
(A  friend),  W.  Newbury,  Mass. 
A  young  lady  for  sale  of  stamps 

M.*A.  P. ,A8hbumham,  Mass. 

C.  J. ,  Waterloo,  Ontario 

Edward  Wanning,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

•'Pansy,"  Highland  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A  friend  on   steamer  Pomona,  Pacific 

Ocean  

Isaac  H.  Hahn,  St.  Louis,  Mo.     . 
A  friend,  L<ong  Beach,  Cal. 
W.  O.  Rovland,  Columbia  Falls,  Mon. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Palmer  Wheat,  Starbuck, 

Washington 

Emma  Schultz,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
A  friend,  Kennebunk,  Me. 


$170.00 
30.00 
80.00 
4.00 
6.00 
1.00 
6.00 

110.00 
2.00 
2.00 
1.00 

100.00 

1.00 

1.00 

6.00 

1.00 

1.00 

6.00 

6.00 

1.09 

6.00 

6.00 

6.00 

6.00 

10.00 

10.00 

6.00 
10.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
6.00 
20.00 

1.00 

10.00 

6.00 

.60 

6.00 

850 

2.00 

10.00 

2.00 

.26 


20.00 

5.00 

.60 

1.00 


1.00 
1.00 
6.00 


$093.84 


Balance  in  Abena  Fund 


Report  of  disbursements  as  glTen  by  Rer. 
Walter  J.  Swaffield,  Rev.W.  J.  English,  and  Rev. 
H.  R  Doming,  whose  labors  are  giren  to  reliev- 
ing the  sufFering  of  society's  exiles  in  the  north 
and  west  of  Boston,  up  to  Aug.  1. 

Rents  paid  for  twenty-seven  families,  who 
would  otherwise  have  been  evicted, 
owing  to  lack  of  funds  induced  by 
sickness  and  inability  to  secure  suffi- 
cient work  to  meet    their    meagre 

needs $62.60 

One-fourth  ton  of  coal  for  twelve  &mi- 

lies 16.56 

Doctor's  medicines  and  nourishing  food 

for  the  sick  22.46 

Wood  for  six  families.  ....       4.30 

Bed  and  bedding  for  poor  paralytic,  who 
had  been  lying  on  a  pile  of  rags  on  the 
floor  for  two  years.         .  6.60 

New  shoes  for  sixtv-«ight  boys  and  girls.  66.66 
Mending  forty-eignt  pAirs  of^secono-tiand 
shoes.  They  were  shoes  donated  by 
families  who  give  old  clothes,  shoes, 
etc.,  to  our  workers  in  this  vineyard. 
Three  pairs  of  shoes  were  sent  us  from 
Florida  for  this  purpose.  16.00 

New  shoes  for  women.  ....       4.00 

Money  expended  for  unfortunate  families.       3.00 
Tickets  for  a  loaf  of  bread  daily  for  five 

families.  4.26 

Sixteen  sacks  of  flour.  ....      13.76 

Other  groceries  for  flfty-six  families.  8U.22 

These  groceries  consisted  chiefly  of  cod- 
fish, barley,  rice,  beans,  meal,  sugar, 
and  soap. 
Work  done  by  lame  man  at  Bethel  sail- 
ors* refuge  and  home.  6.00 
To  help  men  in  getting  work,  and  getting 
to  where  they  could  obtain  employ- 
ment, such  as  paying  expense  out  of 
town.  No  money  was  thus  given 
vrithout  the  parties  were  known  to  be 

reliable 3.2B 

Cash  given  in  extreme  cases.  .       7.60 

Outing  for  the  poor  in  country  and  at  sear 

shore  in  early  July 42.00 

For  enabling  the  chilaren  of  the  very  poor 
to  spend  two  weeks  at  the  Seaside 
Institute  Home  at  Beachmont.  50.00 

For  aiding  the  free  cold  water  fountain  at 

Bowdoin  Square.  ....      76.00 

786  children  and  mothers  to  seaside  or 
country  for  from  one  to  three  days 

each.  75.00 

Food  for  children  and  parents  when  from 

home 21.64 

Medicine  for  twenty-five  sick  people.  14.70 

Aid  to  pay  rent  for  twelve  families.  13.25 

Mending  forty-two  pairs  of  old  boots.  9.80 

Last  payment  on  furniture  to  save  it  for 

sick  woman 1.15 

Groceries  to  thirty  families.  .     26.68 

Cash   to    Mr.  Noon  (gone    to    Western 

Islands) 10.00 


Total  disbursement 


9649.96 


$43.88 


In  addition  to  the  above  statement  125  -f-  6  have  l)een  given  by  subscribers  of  The  Abena  directly 
to  the  laborers  for  special  cases  and  although  brought  forth  by  The  Abena  agitation,  is  not  accounted 
for  in  this  report. 

During  *the  past  six  months  we  have  received  from  earnest  and  noble-hearted  friends  of  the 
poor  among  our  readers  almost  seven  hundred  dollars  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  and  bring  sun- 
shine into  the  lives  of  society's  exiles.  From  the  above  report  our  friends  will  note  that  we  have  but 
$43.88  in  the  treasury'  of  our  poor  fund,  while  winter  with  its  real  terrors  for  the  poor  is  at  our  door. 
Those  who  find  it  in  their  hearts  to  contribute  to  these  exiles  of  society  who  are  suffering  so 
terribly  and  enjoying  so  little,  can  rest  assured  (1)  that  every  dollar  will  be  spent  for  the  deserving 
poor  and  spent  in  a  conscientious  and  judicious  manner.    (2)  That  every  cent  will  be  spent  for  th^^ 
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liv  THB  ASENA. 

purpoM  tor  which  It  I*  glTcn.u  not  ■  dollar  thoi  oontribated  Uepent  in  prtntlag.  In  wUriM,  m% 
Mij«C|ieiBecoiiBMtMlvlUitlMdl(bDnliigof  tb«  maoay.  9}  Tint  maaty  la  Kpeafbj  aieM»  wl»fht 
mn  glTtai  Uulr  llvai  to  DpUftlng  and  unellmMtnK  tlw  ooodftion  of  tbrae  diirilen  In  tfaa  mM 
mUbt.  Thar  icTntlgMs  army  eua  and  expend  nKnwT  In  eocb  a  war  aa  to  do  tba  gnateat  gial 
(4)  At  itated  iDierrali  we  pabllah  lUmlied  atatemenu  ol  bow  ererjr  dollar  Is  diabanad,  w  tM 
the  donata  may  know  that  their  mane;  ti  being  ipent  (or  the  exact  putpoaa  (or  which  It  it  lak 
■cilbed.  Of  coaiM  It  la  tbe  duty  ot  eTery  true-hearted  man  and  woman  to  twaaelMal}'  labor  [«i 
nuUoal  cluuiKe  In  auclal  oondltiona,  aacb  aa  when  laaDgarat«d  anlaTl(«d  porerty  will  be  alma 
ImpoHitde.  But  It  U  none  tbe  laai  a  ucred  dnt;  to  aid  tbow  who  are  to-day  la  tba  oosn  of  diti 
illiliiM  While  laborlns for  Tmdleal  and  Jnat  aocial ehancaa,  let  ua not  forgM  to  aid  tboae  wbokaii 
fallen  nn^r  the  wheel. 

Aa  I  haTe  before  otaemd  I  know  (bat  erny  eent  dcoonntad  for  haa  b««ii  conaoleBtlaad] 
expended  on  the daeerilnfc  poor  by  centlanun  of  tbe  blgbeat  Integrity;  tlreleaa  workara  who  an 
g^Tlng  their  whole  Urea  tor  thaae  dweller*  tn  tbe  dark  and  moomfol  reBlm.  Not  >  panny  haa  bea 
oaieleaely  glTen,  erery  cent  haa  bean  nied  toivlleTethe  aatTeringbyaddlncto  tba  aouityeoHlan 
and  enlaixlng  tbe  vtaloD  of  hope  for  tboee  ilTet  over  which  brooda  a  cmel  adTaiae  fata.  I  aak  on 
I  raadeta  is  tbe  nanta  of  bamanlty.  in  the  name  of  the  (mat  brotheiboad  below,  to  aid  tUa  wotk,  nw 
Kit  la  only  with  a  mite. 

Liberal  dobatlona  abonld  be  made  dnring  tbe  next  two  montlia,  ao  tbM  tbe  holiday  aM»wiM  aa| 
bring  gladncH  and  comfort  to  thoee  wboee  llTee  an  erer  In  the  ahadow.  BTvryoDa  can  aid  In  tU 
great  work,  and  erary  sent  oontrlbolsd  wlU  aialit  aome  needy  fellow-belnc.  Will  sot  ereiy  leada 
of  Thb  ARBiiAoontrlbalaMHnathlng  daring  the  next  two  montha  for  tUa  laod  t  We  appeal  ia  th 
name  of  tha  great  brotherttood  of  bamanlty,  to  thoaa  who  bara  bean  inaaiiiialiij  torttmata  to  eitaai 
tbeir  aid  to  tboee  who  are  hlling  into  tbe  pit  of  deapalr.  Oraat  i*  tbe  moral  r 
on  those  who  hare,  and  yet  withhold  from  tboee  who  ay  for  woA,  that  tb«y  m^  ai 


ONE  WHO  KNOWS 

Tbdr  Talae  as  a  cathartic,  is  always  enthusiastic  in  praise  of  Ayer's 
Fills.  It  vould  be  impossible,  indeed,  to  OTer-estimate  their  merits. 
They  contain  all  that  is  needful  in  a  thoroughly  reliable  family  medicine. 

Ayer's  Pills 

are  composed  of  the  essential  virtues 
of  Uie  best  vegetable  aperients,  and 
are  quite  aa  effective  as  calomel,  vrith- 
out  the  risk  attending  the  use  of  that 
dangerous  drug.  For  constipation, 
Bick  headache,  dyspepsia,  and  bilious- 
ness, Ayer's  Pills  are  tbe  most  popular 
and  trustworthy  remedy. 

"Ajar'a  FUla  an  tlie  best  medicine  I  e*«r 
UMd;  and,  In  my  Judsment,  no  better  getieral 
lemedr  could  be  doTlieJ.  I  bsTO  Died  them 
fn  mr  famllT.  and  cauied  them  to  be  used 
among  my  (riends  and  employis,  for  more  than 
twenty  yeus.  To  my  certuln  btowledse, 
many  eases  ot  the  following  complaints  b»Te 
been  completely  and  permanently  cnred  by  the 
DM  ot  Ayer'B  FUla  alone:  Thlrd<lar  ohlUt, 
dumb  ague,  bUlotu  feTer,  sick  headache,  rheu- 
matism, flui,  dyspepsia,  constipation,  and  hard 
colds.  I  know  that  a  modeiate  use  ot  Ayei*! 
Fills,  continued  for  a  lew  days  or  weeks,  aa 
tbe  natiireot  the  complaint  required,  would  be 

found  an  absolute  care  tor  (he  dtoorden  I  have  uuned  aboTe."— J.  O.  Wilson,  Omtrattor 

and  BaillUr,  Sulphur  SpHnf,  Ttxa: 

"  I  am  iieviT  without  a  box  of  Ayei's  Fills  In  the  house."  —  Hn.  Edwim  Babtow,  47« 

Brittol  ttrut,  Buffalo,  J/.  Y. 

Acer's  Cathartic  PilU 

MVERT  DOSE  EFFECTIVE, 

A  FORTUNE 

Inlicrltetl  by  few.  Is  pure  blood,  tree  trom  hereditary  taint.  Catarrb,  consumption,  rtieu- 
miLCIsni,  scrofula,  and  mauy  oihet  matadlei  born  In  the  blood,  enn  be  eSecInalty  eradi- 
cated only  by  the  use  Of  powerful  alteratives.  The  standard  spectUc  for  this  inirjiose— llie 
one  best  known  and  apjiroied  — la  Ayer's  Sarsaparllla,  the  compound,  eonceutnted  ei- 
trnct  ot  Honduras  sarsaparllla  and  other  blood-purl  Hers  and  tonics. 

"  I  conshlor  that  I  have  been  saved  several  hundred  dollars'  expense,  by  using  Ayer's 
Sarsaparllla.  and  would  strongly  urge  all  who  are  troubled  with  lameness  or  rheumatle 
pains  to  give  It  a  trial.  I  am  sure  It  wlUdo  Uiempernmaeutgood,  as  Uhast[oneme."  — 
M^s.  JuBurn  Wood,  Wett  nutMburgA,  y.  T. 

Ayer's  Sarsaparllla 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  0.  Ayer  &  Oo,,  Lowell,  Uass.     Sold  by  all  Bmggiati. 

Has  Cured  Others,  Will  Cure  You. 


74  COURTLAND  ST..  H.  X.  C(TY. 


F.  W.  PRESGOn  &  CO., 

BANKERS 

AND 
BROKERS. 

S4  DnmHn  SI,  Rint  6,  7,  ill  8. 

TKLKPHOMES  SI  t  aUD  BSia, 

BOSTON. 


PROMOTERS  and  HEMTIAT0R5. 


New  York  Omoc.  57  *  B9  WiUlUl  8t. 


Printersto  Business 

The  Barta  Press  is  equipped 
for  printing — from  a  card 
to  a  dictionary,  from  a  cir- 
cular to  The  Arena.  Fair 
prices  expected,  consistent 
charges  the  inevitable  rule. 
The  Barta  Press  is  built  for 
business,  to  grow  business. 

148  High  St.,  Boston 


THE  PrnH  VIEW  HOTEL  ASH  SANITAIUDll. 
"PINE  VIEW,"  THE  GEM  OF  THE  "JERSEY  PINES' 


"GREAT  PINE  BELT'  OR  "NATURE'S  SANITARIUM." 

su'uive'a'VcSi 


Pine  View  Company,  Limited, 

216  POTTEl)  gUILUNB,  NEW  YORK  CITV. 
Lots  S6  X 106  on  beautiful  Algeria  Heights  80.OO  eaoh. 

UIERU  HEmm  00,  UHTEI.  21S  POTTEn  lUUIIIIL 


SHORTHAND. 

TO  IIDU  ErrEHSnELT  IHTHODUCE  OUR  IM- 
PMWCO  METHOD  OF  MSTKUCTIOH  IH  SHORT. 
■MNP,  ON  RECEIPT  OF  10  CENTS  (tlLVEH).  «HD 
a  tlUPt,  WE  WILL  FORWUD  FIIUT  FIVE  L£S- 
■Om,  OETJUUO  DIRECTIONS  FOR  STUOVIHO 
TKCWiEXERCISB  MEETS  FOR  RETURN  TO  US  FOR 

camECnoH  bt  experts.  «nd  pamphlets  otv- 

IM  RIU  INFORMATION  ABOUT  STENOSRAPHY. 
OUR  LltSONS  WERE  ARRANSED  BT  EXPERIENCED 
FROFESSIOMIL  NEWSPAPER  REPORTERS  AND 
WILL  ENABLE  ANTONB  TO  BECOME  A  COMPETENT 
BTENOfiRAPHER.    THERE  IS  fiREAT  DEMAND  FOR 

imam  WORTHAND  writers  at  remunera- 

11w  I.  T.  Ofllip  tl  PhNOfrapliy, 

144  WEST  23d  BT.  BEW  TOSX. 


OfMil  CriH.  K  MiilGil  BuitffitT. 


rt. 

CO. 

N. 
„„......,..../. 

A  DESIDERATUM. 

A  Gloflns-polB  and  Umbrella 
Rack  CoiDbinad. 

RECENTLY  IMPORTED. 

An  article  long  de* 
Blred  by  the  banker, 
lawyer  and  metdiant 
to  complete  the  fnr- 
niahing  of 


Advice  to  Mothers. 

MRS.  wiNSLinrs 

SOOTHING  SYEUP 

Should  always  be  need  for  children  ti^eth- 
iDg.  It  Bootlie!4  tbe  cliilil.aoftensllii'giimH, 
allays  all  pain.  mn^H  wind  colic,  nn<l  IH  tlio 
best  remedy  tor  diarrhcEa.  Twenty-five 
ceats  a  bottle. 

WALLACE    A.    BARTLETT, 

Principal  Euminer  U.  S.  PiUni  Office,  197J-1S8]. 

SOLICITOR  or 

PATENTS, 

AMKfttCAN    AND    POMBIOK, 

639F.8t.,Cor.  TTH.WAmHiNBTON.D.C 


01    WASHINGTON    STREET, 
Joflt  beyond  Adams  Square. 

Careful 
Investors, 

who  want  a  security  pay 
Ing  from  6  to  8  por  cent, 
and  convertible  Into  cash 
on  short  notice, 

Buy  Our 
Certificates. 

Ail  secured  by  City  First 
Mortgages.   .,„,_„.^ 


"ISS-H.  F.  IIEWHALL-i^ 

S33  Sranl  Bmldli;,  FBIU  ~ 


The  Library  of  American  UteraturBSSsO 

MTymtoflndntbj«iltliftaai.Wia«nB*aa-».Mttat_nwvB*r     ■ 


Is 

It  win  par  yn  to  And  nt  bj  «ltlif  to  C. 


DROPSl^ 

MIn  MB  An  H  Inn  tw^OMi  or  ill  iTtiwUBa  ut  nMnd. 

miMismRixsm.wSx 


(    /  EVERT  PERSON  gua»s: 

I  iA  M*nMHto*oiSwiSlrinuaNo.t>bM 
I  A/i  ■•*  '^■>>  —'•  ■■tl«ii(li  ber»tnfert  nqoMit 
I  M^Bluiat.  Jtl^tavnaittBjmattMBtalm 
I   m     laaiMMaiiM.-'    If  HHi  an  toMiMM  In  (te 

ib/  rablMB  t*  ml*,  lumdm,  tad  ontUHGt. 

]^  Braall.McnnilrwJilail.llOeaiiu. 

C.  H.  HUdletM  Dnc  C*-, »  CNirtlsiHl  BL,  Htw  Itrk. 


It  yont  niltonsr  dsa  dM  Kmp  IIimi,  maitton  Tn 


"THE  EXPRESS  DUPLICATOR' 


appuruiu-  lleoilqiurun  lor  all  UonLfoUIUif  l>ett«& 
Clrciiun  In*  br  C.  BENSINCER  A  CO., 

11  Mt  HLraM.  Haw  Twk. 


IRGENrS  EOTAEY  BOOK-CASES. 

lura-uMt  principle  OrtKomMJlobiirtioiM.  No^licU^ 

AUHA.     Ad<lR»> 

SARGENT    M*NUF'Q    CO., 

8W Bnwhn, Hnr VHk;  «rlliiri>gn,  IM. 


MRS.WINSLOW'S 

Soothing  Syrup, 

FOR  CHILDREN  TEETHINB, 

BfaonU  Blnri  b*  OHdfor  CUUns  wlilla  THttalsg, 
It  Sootlua  th«  CbUd,  Boftau  tba  Oimu,  Allajl  all 


XOT   A.  I.IQIIII»    UB    SITTTPF.  DUrrhcw.  

ApvtlelalxppUadlntomrhnratrll  ancllsurcFn-     I 
Ua.   FriMMccnUM  DruuliHDrU)  Qull.  TWENTT-FITB  CSKTB  A  BOTTIi& 

KLY  BBOTHEBS,  H  Wama  St..  Vtw  Vurk.         I 


TYPEWRITERS ! 

QAUOIUFHS.         HAMMONDS,         EEMTNGTONa 

RL.L.    OTHBRS. 

Nsw.  or  Saoond-hand,  any  mnke,  bouBht,  Bold,  and  axchansad.  Good  mai- 
ohlnaa  at  hair  flrat  cost.  Get  our  price  before  buying.  Everything  guaranteed. 
Machines  rented  anywhere.  Largest  stock  In  America.  Ribbons,  carbon, 
Unen  paper,  etc.  New  and  enlarged  catalogue,  deecrlblng  all  machines.  In- 
cluding new  makes,  now  ready.  Only  complete  catalogue  of  the  kind 
publlehed. 

NATIONAL  TTPEWBITEB  EXCHANGE, 

200   LaSALLB     ST..    CHICAGO,  ILL 


SARGENT'S     ROLUNQ,    RECUNINQ,    AND    CARRVrNQ    CHAIRS. 


BKk  Bow.  Bad  TnTi.  InnlliV  Bads  and  Tiblsa.  Vmmetm,  Bntb  Oosata.  SmIIut  Bat 
BaipltiUBiipp1lei,*naai>«iTtbliuitarlD*Mld*  Full  InlonuttaiiaiHl  llliuimni  ntaiofiM  n«ab> 
SABOBNT  Vva.  CO.,    altbrr    Bi«C —    "-"-      ~- " - 


Offlre     814    BBOADWAY,    NRW    YORK. 


ELECTRICITY. 


Dr.  Thomas'  Appliances 

n  clmt;!<  fall.    Liiiir  aud  Spins  llatlPrlBi,  GalrBnlo  In»l«,  Kldner  ind  Btonueh  i 

ilo  ll^iticry  8ii|ii'i>rt,    AwarilodOnlrl  Me(l:il  Biiil  Dliilonwbytfae  AouLemj  cjf  (Science,  PuU 
K'rife  for  famphlrt.    Liberal  tvrmii  to  af-vntn.    Adclnes. 

THE   THOMAS    BATTERY    CO., 

CARDINGTON,  OHIO 


mtectlon  or  Free  Trade,  by  Hon,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  M,  C, 


IN    THIS    NUMBER. 
NOVEMBER,  1891. 


"  He  da  nnf  late  poowwfon  of  our  ideim  7iiii  ow  puKfcetcd  by  them. 
Thty  tnuiler  »»  anil/onv  i«  into  the  arewr. 
Whvfe  tikr  i^ladiatort,  tee  vt'M  lUjht/ur  f/ient."— Hitniz. 
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Baby-Skin. 


No  fine  lady  or  grown-up  girl  has  a  skin  like  j 
baby's — not  quite. 

All  toilet  soaps  but  Pears'  have  alkali  in  ther 
probably. 

Babies  get  washed  with  these  soaps;  their  tende 
skins  are  made  rough  and  red  and  sore ;  and  yet  th 
force  of  nature  resists ;  there  is  no  skin  like  the  ve 
vety  baby-skin. 

Haven't  you  seen  a  girl  or  woman  catch  sight  c 
a  dainty  baby  and  break  into  smiles  all  over  he 
face  ?  and,  if  publicity  does  not  forbid,  you  have  seei 
her  rush  to  the  little  stranger,  seize  his  hands  am 
toes,  and  go  into  raptures  over  the  pink  and  softness 

That's  the  charm  of  baby-skin;  not  of  the  baby- 
nobody  goes  for  a  pimply  baby. 

Every  woman  whose  place  in  the  world  permits 
and  every  man  (though  men  are  not  supposed  to  tel 
of  it)  wants,  in  proper  measure,  a  baby-skin.  Evei 
the  college  athlete  is  not  exempt. 

Let  them  use  Pears'  Soap,  which  is  nothing  bu 
soap;  pure  soap,  which  is  nothing  but  Pears'. 

We  all  have  a  baby-skin,  unless  it  is  eaten  away  b; 

alkali.     Soap  will  find  it.     Nothing  but  soap  will  fin( 

""^  '^t  may  be  well  disguised — Pears'  Soap  will  find  it 


HAMLINPIANO 


excellence  which  bas  always  characterized 
IS,  and  won  for  them  the  Highest  Awards 
IS  since  and  including  that  of  Paris,  189T> 
n<«a  *m(  fita  to  tutu   addwtat, 
ERM8,  AND  RENTED. 

IRGAN  AND  PIANO  CO. 

BOSTON,  MASON  A  HAMLIN  HALL,  154  &  155  Tramont  Stmt. 
MEW  YORK,  158  Fifth  Avenue.                                   CHICAGO,  149  Wabatli  Avsnua* 
[Mention  Abes  A.] 


WoiliI  Tpwiitei. 


Wa  offer  you  a  ready  made  medicine 
(Or  Coughs,  BroncliitiR,  and  other  dis- 
•aaes  of  the  Tiiroat  and  Lungs.  Uko 
other  so-called  Patent  Medicines  it  is 
well  advertised,  and  having  merit  it  has 
attained  to  a  witlo  sale.  Call  it  a  "  Nos- 
trum" if  you  will,  but  believe  us  wiien  wo 
saf  that  at  first  it  was  compounded  after 
%  prescription  by  a  rej^ular  physician, 
with  no  idea  that  it  would  ever  go  oa  tiio 
market  as  a  proprietary  medicine.  But 
after  compounding  thatprcscHption  over 
a  thousand  times  in  one  ycnr,  we  named 
It  Piso's  Cure  for  Consumption,  and 
began  advertising  it  in  aRmallway.  A 
medicine  known  all  over  the  world  is 
the  result. 

Why  is  it  not  just  as  good  as  though 
costing  fifty  cents  to  a  dollar  for  a  pro- 
scription and  an  equal  sum  to  have  it  put 
Op  St  a  drug  store? 


PRICE,  $15. 

5IA\PLE  I 

PRACTICAL  I 

DURABLE I 

No  $100  machine  can  do  better  work. 
Tbe  alii^nment  is  always  [lerfuct.  With 
rciisonable  use  it  never  gets  otit  of  or- 
der. Averiige  H))ee<l  fi-oin  ;!."i  to  40  words 
jier  minute.    Send  for  (.'atalogues. 


THE  TYPEWRITER  IMPROVEMENT  CO., 

i  F.  0.  sqUAfiE,  BOSTON,  KASB. 
Branch  Office,  164  LaSslIe  St.Chioago, 


